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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


This  volume  completes  the  translation  of  the  General  History  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  churdi,  as  far  as  the  work  had  been  pub- 
lished when  its  lamented  author  was  called  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
earthly  labors.  A  sixth  volume,  as  he  himself  intimates  in  the  Pre&oe 
to  his  Tenth  Part,  was  to  have  brought  the  history  of  the  church  down 
to  the  times  of  the  Reformation.  What  progress  had  been  made  by 
the  author  in  preparing  this  interesting  portion  of  his  work  for  the 
press,  I  do  not  certsdnly  know,  though  I  feel  strongly  confident  it  must 
have  been  such  that  the  last  labors  of  the  eminent  historian  will  not 
long  be  withheld  from  the  public.  In  a  letter  to  the  publishers  of  my 
translation,  dated  April  9, 1848,  Dr.  Neander  writes  that  he  was  then 
occupied  with  this  sixth  volume ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  his  life  was  to  dictate  a  sentence  of  it  to  his  amanuensis. 
As  he  had  therefore  been  employed  upon  it  for  as  long  a  time,  to  say 
the  least,  as  had  ever  intervened  between  the  dates  of  his  earlier  vol- 
umes, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  volume  was  left  by 
him  in  a  sufficient  state  of  forwardness  to  admit  of  bemg  fimshed 
without  much  labor.  That  it  may  be  so  finished,  and  the  whole  woik 
thus  brought  down  to  the  epoch  to  which  the  author  in  his  later  vol* 
umes  was  evidently  looking  forward  as  a  resting-place,  must  appear 
highly  desurable  to  everyone  who  is  capable  of  appreciatmg  the  minute 
and  comprehensive  learning,  the  scrupulous  fidelity,  the  unexampled 


if  I    translator's  preface. 

eandor  and  rimplicitj  of  spirit,  the  unobianisiye  bt^t  pervading  glow  of 
CShristian  piety,  which  have  thus  &r  so  eminently  characterized  every 
portion  of  tins  great  i^ork. 

J£  such  a  Tolome  should  soon  be  ^ven  to  the  world,  the  publishers 
of  tiie  present  translation  will  doubtless  take  measures  to  have  it  con- 
certed into  English,  and  added  as  a  necessary  complement  to  their 

edition  of  Neander's  CShurch  Histoxy .  . 

J.  TORRET. 

BURLmOTON,  JULT  81, 1851. 


DEDICATION 

OF  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 


TO  MY  DEAR  AND  HONORED  FRIEND, 

DR.  RITSCHL, 

BISHOP  IK  STETTIN. 

Ever  since  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  thrown  by  official  relations,  when  you 
were  still  here  amongst  us,  into  closer  contact  with  you,  and  through  your 
examinations  over  the  department  of  practical  theology,  as  well  as  by  cordial 
intercourse,  to  become  more  accurately  acquainted  with  your  peculiar  spirit, 
your  way  of  interpreting  the  signs  of  these  times,  laboring  with  the  birth-throes 
of  a  new  age  of  the  world,  and  your  judgment  as  to  what  the  church  in  these 
times  needs  before  all  things  else,  I  felt  myself  related  to  you,  not  by  the 
common  tie  of  Christian  fellowship  alone,  but  also  by  a  special  sympathy  of 
spirit  And  when  you  left  us,  called  by  the  LfOrd  to  act  in  another  great  sphere 
for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom,  your  dear  image  still  remained  deeply 
engraven  on  my  heart  In  your  beautiful  pastoral  letters,  I  recognized  agiun 
the  same  doctrines  of  Christian  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  Divine 
Word  and  of  history,  to  which  I  had  often  heard  you  bear  testimony  before  ; 
and  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  once  more  seeing  you  face  to  face,  it  served  to 
revive  the  ancient  fellowship.  Often  has  the  wish  come  over  my  mind  of  giving 
you  some  public  expression  of  my  cordial  regard.  To  the  bishop,  who  in  his 
first  pastoral  letters  so  beautifully  refers  the  servants  of  the  church  to  that  which 
is  only  to  be  learned  in  the  school  of  life,  in  History,  I  dedicate  a  part  of  the 
present  work,  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  I  feel  myself 
constrained  to  dedicate  to  the  bishop  of  the  dear  Pommeranian  church,  thai 
volume  of  my  work  in  particular  which  describes  the  active  oi>erations  of  its 
original  founder.  That  kindred  spirit,  even  in  its  errors,  you  will  greet  with 
your  woiited  benevolence. 

May  the  Lord  long  preserve  you  by  his  grace  for  his  church  on  earth,  and 
bless  your  work. 

These  times,  torn  by  the  most  direct  contrarieties,  vacillating  between  licen- 
tiousness and  servility,  between  the  bold  denial  of  God  and  the  deification  of  the 
letter,  needs  such  men,  who  recognize  the  necessary  unity  and  the  necessary 
manifoldness,  and  who  understand  how  to  guide  free  minds  with  love  and 
wisdom,  being  themselves  the  disciples  of  eternal  love  and  wisdom.  May  all 
learn  from  you  not  to  hunt  after  new  things  which  are  not  also  old,  nor  to  cling 
to  old  tilings  which  will  not  become  new ;  but,  as  you  advise  in  your  first  pastoral 
letter,  to  form  themselves  into  such  scribes  as  know  how  to  bring  out  of  their 
good  treasures  things  both  old  and  new,  just  as  the  truth  which  they  serve 
is  an  old  truth  and  at  the  same  time  always  new. 

With  my  whole  heart,  yours, 

A.NEANDER. 

Berlin,  March  5,  1841. 


AUTHOR^S  PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 


I  HERS  present  to  the  puUic  the  fint  part  of  the  history  of  that  important 
period,  so  rich  in  materials,  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  thanking 
God  that  he  has  enabled  me  to  bring  this  laborious  ?rork  to  an  end,  while 
engaged  in  dischaiging  the  duties  of  a  diflicult  calling. 

I  must  beg  the  learned  reader  would  have  the  goodness  to  suspend  his  judg- 
ment respecting  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  matter  till  the  whole  shidl 
be  completed.  Notwithstanding  thatM.  H ,  in  his  recension  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding volumes,  in  the  literary  leaves  of  the  Darmstadt  Church  Gazette,  has 
expressed  himself  so  strongly,  I  have  stall  thought  proper,  in  this  volume  also,  to 
incorporate  the  history  of  Monachism  with  that  of  the  church  constitution.    No 

one,  doubtless,  except  M.  H ,  will  believe  me  to  be  so  childish  or  so  stupid 

as  to  have  done  this  merely  because  it  is  customary  to  speak  also  of  a  constitution 
of  Monachism.  The  reasons  wluch  have  induced  me  to  adopt  the  plan  I  have 
chosen,  will  readily  present  themselves  to  the  attentive  reader ;  though  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  another  arrangement  is  possible,  and  that  the  reference  to  the 
Christian  life  is  made  prominent  by  me  in  the  second  section  also,  as  it  belongs 
indeed  to  the  special  point  of  view  from  which  I  write  my  Church  History.  I 
■hould  have  many  things  to  answer  to  the  above-mentioned  reviewer,  if  the 
Judgment  of  a  reviewer  were  really  anything  more  than  the  judgment  dP  any 
other  reader  or  non-reader.  That  the  remark  concerning  Claudius  of  Turin, 
was  neither  unimportant  nor  superfluous,  every  one  may  eaaly  convince  himself, 
who  takes  the  least  interest  in  a  thorough  scientific  understanding  of  the  history 
of  doctrines.  As  to  my  theological  position,  I  demand  for  that  the  condescending 
tolerance  of  no  man ;  but  shall  know  vexy  weU  how  to  defend  it  on  scientific 
grounds. 

I  regret  that  the  second  volume  of  Barthold's  History  of  Fommerania  did  not 
reach  me  till  after  the  printed  sheets  of  the  whole  section  were  already  lying 
before  me. 

I  must  direct  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  my  Church  History,  to  the  Atlas 
of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  soon  to  be  given  to  the  world  by  Candidate  WiUsch,  of 
Wittenberg,  which  will  prove  a  welcome  present  to  every  friend  of  the  histoiy 
cf  the  church. 

In  concluaon,  I  thank  my  worthy  friend,  the  preacher  elect,  Selbach,  fbr  the 
fidelity  and  care  with  wluch  he  has  asristed  me  during  the  tranat  of  my  work 
through  the  press,  and  wish  him  the  richest  blessing  in  his  new  sphere  of  lab<^ 
in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

A.  NEANDEB. 

Beruk,  March  5, 1841. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 


I  REJOICE  that  I  am  here  able  at  length  to  present  to  the  public  the  fruits  of 
my  favorite  studies  for  many  years,  —  an  exhibition  of  the  Christian  life,  of  the 
development  of  the  theology  and  of  the  history  of  the  sects  during  the  flourishing 
times  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Would  that  the  many  new  facts  which  ever  and 
anon  have  presented  themselves  as  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  may  serve,  as  some 
of  my  earlier  labors  have  done,  to  call  forth  new  investigations,  which  might  tend 
to  promote  the  cause  of  science  by  confirming  that  which  I  have  advanced, 
filling  up  what  I  have  left  defective,  or  stating  the  other  side  of  facts  where  I 
have  stated  but  one  side.  I  regret  that  my  attention  was  drawn  too  late  to  Dr. 
Gieseler*s  Programme  on  the  Sunmias  of  Rainer,  and  that  I  received  it  too  late 
to  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  it  in  treating  the  history  of  the  sects.  I  regret  it 
the  more,  as  I  am  aware  how  much  the  labors  of  this  distinguished  inquirer  have 
aided  me  in  other  investigations  where  our  studies  have  happened  to  be  directed 
to  the  same  subjects.  It  is  a  great  pity  that,  by  this  custom  of  academical 
programmes,  many  an  important  scientific  essay,  which  published  by  itself  or 
inserted  in  some  journal  might  soon  be  generally  dispersed  abroad,  is  to  many 
entirely  Ic^  or  at  least  escapes  their  notice  at  the  particular  moment  when  they 
could  have  derived  the  most  benefit  from  it  The  latest  volume  of  Bitter  on 
Christian  Philosophy,  is  a  work  also  to  which  I  could  not  of  course  have  any 
regard.  Also  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Planck,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  J.  1844, 
4tes  Heft,  on  a  tract  cited  in  my  work,  the  Contra  quatuor  Galliae  Labyrinthos 
of  Walter  of  Mauretania,  is  a  production  to  which  I  must  refer  my  readers,  as 
having  appeared  too  late  for  my  purpose. 

I  have  to  lament,  that  of  the  ten  volumes  of  the  works  of  Raymund  Lull, 
there  are  two  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult,  as  they  are  nowhere  to  be 
met  with.  If  it  be  the  fact  that  these  two  missing  volumes  cannot  be  restored, 
it  is  certainly  desirable  that  some  individual  would  do  himself  the  honor  of  com- 
pleting the  edition  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  LibrHy  of  Munich. 

I  have  not  compared  my  earlier  labors  on  the  subject  of  Abelard,  with  this 
new  representation  of  the  man.  By  those  writings  of  his  which  Dr.  Rheinwald* 
and  Cousin  have  first  presented  to  the  world,  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  many 
a  new  inquiry  and  new  mode  of  apprehending  the  character  of  that  celebrated 
individual. 

In  continuation  of  the  present  work  there  will  follow,  if  God  permit,  an 
account  of  the  times  down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  in  one  volume. 

*  The  Archivarius  not  barely  of  "  Modem  Church  Iliittory/^  to  whom  I  wish  the  most  abanduit 
tapport  of  all  kinds  in  the  very  Important  undertakings  in  behalf  of  literature  in  wtiich  he  if  engaftd, 
an  edition  of  the  collected  writings  of  Valentine  Audreae,  one  of  the  great  prophetic  men  of  Germaav ; 
the  Acta  of  the  council  of  BaBle,  after  the  plan  of  the  one  which  liermann  of  Hardt  hai  Aimished  of  tat 
council  of  Cottnita ;  and  the  Continuation  of  bin  Acta  Uistorico-ficclesiastics,  a  work  which  matt  pxort  ft 
importuit  for  the  preaeot  and  fi>r  ftifeare  timet. 


TIU  PREFACE. 

I  heard]/  <2iank  Professor  Schonemann,  for  the  extraordinary  kindness  with 
which,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Ducal  Library  at  Wolfenbiittcl,  he  has  com- 
municated its  treasures  for  my  use,  without  which  it  would  have  been  out  of  my 
power  to  complete  many  an  investigatiQn  of  which  the  results  are  to  be  found 
in  this  volume.  And  in  conclunon,  I  thank  my  dear  young  friend  H.  Rossel, 
not  only  for  the  care  he  has  bestowed  on  the  correction  of  the  press,  but  also  for 
the  pains  and  skill  with  which  he  has  drawn  up  the  Table  of  Contents,  and  the 
Begister. 

A.  NEANDER. 

Beblik,  Dec.  8, 1844. 
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society  at  Metz.  Dissolution  of  it  The  Bible  prohibited  at  the  synod 
of  Toulouse,  1229 820 

Traces  of  infidelity,  proceeding  partly  from  rudeness  of  manners,  partly 
from  the  revival  of  speculative  culture,  and  especially  from  the  influence 
of  the  Arabian  philosophy.  Frederic  the  Second.  John  Sans  Terre. 
John  Count  of  Soissons.  Tract  of  the  abbot  Guibert  of  Nogent  sous 
Coucy  against  the  latter.  Temptations  occasioned  by  religious  doubt 
Examples  of  such  conflicts 824 

Dead,  worldly  faith.  Hugo  a  St  Yictore  against  it  Fanaticism  and 
superstition.  Superstitious  veneration  of  saints.  Elfeg  of  Canterbury. 
Abuse  of  relics.  Work  of  Guibert  of  Nogent  sous  Coucy,  De  pig- 
noribus  Sanctorum 827 

Worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Doctrine  of  the  inunaculate  conception. 
Festival  of  the  Conception.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  agidnst  it  Po- 
thos  a  monk  of  Priim,  attacks  this  festival  in  his  work,  **  On  the  state  of 
God's  house."  EpLstdary  dispute  on  this  subject  betwixt  the  abbot  De 
la  Celle  and  the  English  monk  Nicholas.  Thomas  Aquinas,  opponent 
of  the  exaggerated  veneration  of  Mary.  Baymund  Lull's  defence  of  the 
worship  of  Mary.  Festival  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Abuses  in  the  observance 
of  festivals.     Fostum  fatuorum,  fbllorum 881 

The  seven  sacraments ;  first  mentioned  by  Otto  of  Bambei^,  1124.  Expo- 
sition of  the  seven  sacraments.  Doctrine  of  the  cucharist  Confirma- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  at  the  Lateran  council,  A.  D. 
1215.  Distinction  of  the  accidents  remaining  behind  from  the  changing 
substance.  Completion  of  the  cultus  and  entire  Catholicism  in  this  doc- 
trine. Struggle  against  it  in  opinions  and  doubts  of  the  sectaries.  Secret 
adherents  of  Berengar.  Older  intermediate  view,  taking  its  departure 
fhim  the  relation  of  the  two  natures 884 

Ej^treme  point  of  realistic  extemalization.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Inquiries 
of  Innocent  the  Third  in  his  treatise  De  mysteriis  missae  ;  his  and  Bona- 
ventura's  hypothesis  of  a  retro-transubstantiation.  Reply  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist^  to  Clement  the  Fourth, 
A.  D.  1264.  The  Dominican  John  of  Paris's  revival  of  the  older  dogma 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  relation  of  the  two  natures.  His  deposition 
fhim  his  office *. 889 

Corpus-Chrisd  day ;  originated  in  Liege ;  instituted  first  in  1264,  by  Urban 
the  Fourth;  again  by  Clement  the  FU^h,  in  1811.  Introduction  of  the 
bowing  of  the  knee  before  the  host,  under  Innocent  the  Third ;  made  a 
law  in  1217,  by  Honorius  the  Third.  Abolition  of  the  communion  of 
in&nts.  Distribution  of  the  eucharist  under  one  form,  occasioned  by  the 
dread  of  spilling  the  blood  of  Christ;  promoted  by  the  idea  of  the 
priesthood.  Doctrine  of  concomitance.  Contest  against  the  division  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  Division  reprobated  by  Paschalis  the  Second.  Pro- 
vost Foknar  of  Traufenstein  a^pinst  ooncomitance.  Neglect  of  the  Lord's 
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enpper  hy  the  Iiuty.     Ordinance  of  Ae  Lateran  coancQ  of  1215  with 
regattl  to  this  pcnnt      Encroaching  coimption  in  the  celebration  of 

man. 841 

Doctrine  of  penatioe.  Necesrity  of  separating  the  theolo^cal  doctrine  from 
the  notions  of  the  people.  Distinctions  of  the  tl^ogians  between 
church  absolution  and  the  divine  ibigiveness  of  sins;  —  subjection  of 
this  correct  sentiment  under  the  principles  of  the  church.  The  three 
parts  of  penitence,  first  defined  l^  the  Lombards :  Compunctio  cordis ; 
confesno  oris ;  sads&ctio  operis.  Extcnaion  of  satiatfaction  to  the  fiiture 
life.  Gregory  the  Serenth,  Urban  the  Second  against  the  externals  of 
penitence.  lodulgence.  Origin  of  general  indulgences,  by  Victor  the 
Third,  by  occasion  of  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens  in  Africa.  Repeated 
preaching  of  indulgences  during  the  crusades  to  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  council  of  Clermont  under  Urban  the  Second.  Indulgences  placed 
on  a  theoretical  baris  in  the  tiiirteendi  century.  Defence  of  them  on 
the  ground  of  a  Thesaurus  meritorum  and  of  a  supererogatory  perfection 
of  the  saints.  Distortion  of  the  originsd  opinion  by  the  sellers  of  indul- 
gences. Confesrion  of  WilUam  of  Auxerre.  Thomas  Aquinas,- Abelard, 
Stephen  of  Obaize,  Berthold  the  Franciscan,  partly  against  indulgences 
in  general,  partly  against  the  abuse  of  them.  FapSd  remissions^  and 
canon  of  the  council  of  Beziers  against  the  latter.  Ordinance  of  oral 
confesmons  by  Jnnocent  die  Third,  at  the  fi>nrth  Lateian  council 347 

SECTION   FOURTH. 

BISTORT  OF  DOCTRINES. 

Coune  of  Deodopment  of  Doctrinn  and  Tkeoio^  in  the  Western  Chwrck^  S55. 

Newly  awakened  religious  and  scientific  life  in  the  eleventh  ceatury.  Dis- 
tinction of  a  more  intellectual  and  a  more  religious  interest  Question 
concerning  the  objective,  or  barely  subjective  import  of  general  con- 
ceptions     865 

Roscelin  of  Compiegne,  near  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  against 
the  hitherto  prevailing  realism  of  Augnstin,  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
comHnation  of  Plato's  Universalia  ante  rem  with  Aristotle's  Uniyersalia 
in  re.  His  expbnadon  of  general  conceptions  as  nomina^  non  res. 
Analysis  of  the  conceptions  peu^  and  whole 856 

Isolation  of  scientific  eSbria  previous  to  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
Paris  in  the  twelfth  century.     Raimbert,  nominalist  at  Lille ;  Udardus, 
realist  at  Toumay.    John  of  Salisbury,  near  the  close  of  ^e  twelfth 
century,  complains  of  the  pride  of  diidecticaB.     Strife  between  faith  and    ' 
speculation ;  example  in  Udardus ;  his  work  on  original  sin 857 

Principles,  theological  and  philosophical,  confounded.  Suppresrion  of  nomi- 
nalism. ImprobaHlity  of  reli^ous  skepticism  in  the  case  of  Roscelin  Imn- 
scl£  His  designiettion  c^  ihe  three  persons  as  treS  res,  Condenmation  of 
his  doctrine  as  trithdsm  at  the  council  of  Sotssons,  1093.  Recantation ; 
flight  to  England ;  controversy  with  the  English  clergy  on  account  of  his 
Hildebrandian  principles ;  return  to  France ;  death 859 

Anselm  of  Canteibury  represents  the  omon  of  science  and  lifb.  His  early 
life ;  stndies  under  Lanfrano  in  die  monastery  of  Bee ;  made  prior  ol^ 
that  monastery  after  his  master^s  death ;  his  activity  as  a  teacher ;  his 
principles  of  education ;  made  abbot  in  1078 ;  called  to  England  as  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  1098  ;  disputes  with  William  the  Second  and 
Henry  the  first ;  relations  with  Urban  the  Second ;  travels  through 
Italy  and  France ;  return  to  England ;  death. 861 
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AnseWs  character  and  intellectual  bentJ  Unity  of  faith  and  knowledge 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  his  speculation.  Import  of  his  attack  upon  nomi- 
nalism. Adopts  Augnstin's  principle  with  regard  to  the  rehition  of 
theology  and  faitL  Striving  of  his  theology  to  satisfy  the  two  nuun 
directions  of  the  human  mind.  Fusion  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  church.  Mistakes  the  cerbunty  and  strength  of  his  conviction 
for  demonstration 864 

Separation  of  the  main  theological  tendencies  which  had  been  united  in  the 
case  of  Ansehn.  Abelard  ;  Bernard  oi  Clairvaux.  Bernard's  monkish 
view  of  the  relation  o£  &ith  and  knowledge.  Threefold  relation  of  the 
human  mind  to  divine  things.  Corresponding  distinction  of  the  three 
provinces,  of  opinio^  g£  JideSy  and  of  irUeUectus.  Bernard's  abandonment 
of  scientific  theology  occasioned  by  Abelard S71 

Peter  Abelard  of  Palais,  near  Nantes,  in  Bretagne,  1079.  His  character. 
Controversy  with  the  realist  William  of  Champeaux,  at  Paris.  Philo- 
sophical disputations  at  Melun,  Corbeil,  Paris.  Passes  over  to  theology. 
Competition  with  Anselm  of  Laon.  Appears  as  a  teacher  in  Paris.  Enters 
the  abbey  of  St.  Dems.     Scientific  lectures 873 

His  woik  entitled  Introductio  in  Theologiam ;  in  which  he  bears  down  upon 
the  enemies  of  the  dialectic  method.  On  the  necessity  of  the  explica- 
tion of  faith  in  conceptions.  Different  stages  of  &ith.  Distinguishes 
the  essentially  religious,  and  the  religiously  unessential,  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures ;  that  which  is  necessary  to  religion  and  that  which  is  less  im- 
portant Distinguishes  fiuth  as  a  temper  <^  the  heart,  and  as  dialectically 
apprehended.  Gives  a  new  shaping  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  Dis- 
tinguishes the  mental  acts,  cognoscere  and  inielligere.  Defends  the  idea  of 
miracles.  Endeavors  to  reconcile  the  natural  and  the  supematuraL  His 
overvaluation  of  the  ancient  philosophers  on  the  subject  of  morals.  Af- 
firms their  belief  in  a  Redeemer 874 

Fundamental  principles  of  Abelard  compared  with  those  of  Anselm 879 

Opponents  of  Abelard.  Walter  of  Mauretania  his  constant  opponent 
Charges  brought  against  him  by  Walter.  Abebrd  condemned  at  the 
council  of  Soissons.  1121.  Abelard's  return  to  St  Denis.  His  quarrel 
with  the  monks ;  takes  refuge  in  Troyes ;  lives  as  a  recluse.  Tlteo- 
logical  lectures.  Exposed  to  new  persecutions.  Accepts  the  place  of 
abbot  at  Ruits,  in  1128  ;  resigns  it  in  1186.  Lectures  at  Paris.  Out- 
break of  a  general  controversy 880 

His  writings  belonging  to  this  period.  New  edition  of  the  Introduction. 
Agreement  between  the  ancient  philosophy  and  Christianity.  His 
injustice  towards  Judaism.  Polemics  against  the  undue  exaltation  of 
knowledge.    Theology  apprehended  as  rdating  to  Ufe 883 

Commentary  on  the  Episde  to  the  Romans.  IMsinterested  love  to  God 
required.  Fear  only  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  His  agreement  with 
Bernard  on  this  subject 885 

Abelard's  ethical  treatise  entitled  Sdto  te  ipsum  (principle  that  every 
action  is  in  itself  indifferent).  The  itUentio  animi  constitutes  the  morality 
of  an  action.  Adopts  the  doctrine  of  the  church  with  regard  to  the 
actions  of  unbelievers.  Sin  and  excitements  to  sin  rigidly  separated. 
The  divine  judgment  of  actions  a  distinct  thing  from  all  human  judg- 
ment His  purer  conception  of  penitence,  and  his  attack  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  penance  in  his  own  age 886 

Abelard's  work  on  the  history  of  dogmas,  entitled  Sic  et  non.  Its  aim.  His 
freer  notions  of  inspiration.  Separates  the  divine  and  human  elements 
in  prophecy.    Possibility  of  error  in  the  aposdes.    Abelard's  critidam 
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as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  his  tones.     Cofnes  of  Abelard's  dogmatic 
lectures 890 

William  of  St  Tlueny  brings  a  complaint  against  Abelard  b^ore  €U>ttfried 
of  Cbartres  and  Benard  of  Clairvanx.  Synod  of  Sens,  A.  d.  1140. 
Hjpocridcal  behavior  of  Bernard.  Berengar's  sarcastic  description  of 
the  8}rnod.  Abdard's  system  of  doctrine  condenmed.  He  appeals  to 
the  pope.  Letter  of  the  council  to  Borne.  Bernard's  letter.  Weak- 
ness of  his  charges.  His  letter  to  the  cardinals.  Abelard's  letter  to 
Heloise.  Decision  of  the  pope.  Condemnation  of  Abelard.  Compari- 
son of  his  cause  with  that  of  Amdd  of  Brescia.  Noble  conduct  of  the 
▼enerablo  Peter  of  Cluny  towards  Abelard.  The  latter  takes  refuge  at 
Clnny.  His  work  of  confession  and  defence.  Discourse  concerning  the 
Supreme  Good.  Abelard's  sickness  and  death  at  St  MarceL  Peter^s 
letter  to  Heloise S98 

Import  of  the  controversy  between  Abelard  and  Bernard.  Hugo  of  St 
Victor  at  Vbxw  from  Ypres,  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  1^ 
education  at  Halberstadt,  and  the  abbey  of  Hamersleben.  Beception 
into  the  establishment  of  St  Victor,  in  1118.  Hugo  representative  of  a 
mystical,  intuidve,  anti-dialectic  schooL  Relation  of  his  bent  to  that  of 
Auselm.  His  Eruditio  didascalxca.  Exalts  the  emi^rical  sciences  to  the 
disparagement  of  philosophy.     On  the  study  of  the  Bible 400 

Hugo  as  a  champion  ibr  the  independence  of  the  religious  province. 
Woridly  consciousness,  self-eonsdousness,  and  the  consciousness  of  Grod, 
under  the  image  of  three  eyes ;  one  precunory,  preceding  faith,  relating 
to  the  existence  of  the  spirit ;  the  second,  developing  itself  out  of  it  and 
setting  forth  the  nalure  of  the  object ;  fiuth  an  affection  (afectwi).  Cer- 
tainty of  knowledge  in  the  case  of  the  theologian  and  of  the  logician. 
Concerning  the  merU  of  fidth.  Progressive  growth  of  fidth  to  the  certainty 
of  experience 402 

Different  modes  of  estimadng  the  degree  of  knowledge  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. Hugo  refers  the  whole  to  the  measure  of  devotionid  feelings. 
Disputed  question  respecting  the  knowledge  of  the  pious  men  of  t^ 
Old  Testament  Hugo  differs  from  Abelard  on  the  question  concerning 
disinterested  love.  Similar  views  of  Gerhdh  of  Reichersberg  on  the  same 
point 404 

Robert  Pullein ;  his  bent  akin  to  that  of  Hugo  a  St  Victore.  Made  a 
cardinal  by  pope  Eugene  the  Third.  New  controversy  of  Bernard  with 
Gilbert  Porretanus,  archbishop  of  Poictiers,  a  man  belonging  to  the  dift- 
lectical  school  of  theology.  The  latter  accused  of  heretical  views  of  tho 
trinity  before  Eugene  die  Third.  Divirion  of  opinions  at  the  synod  of 
Rheims.     Bernard's  hopes  defeated 408 

Peter  Lombard  of  Novara,  bishop  of  Paris,  1159  ;  died  1160.  His  Libri 
quatuor  sententiarunL  Character  of  the  work.  Propagation  of  the 
school  by  Peter  of  Poictiers.  Contests  of  the  Schools  with  the  church 
and  the  mystical  tendency.  Representatives  of  the  former  tendeney. 
Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg  and  Walter  of  Mauretania ;  the  latter^s  rude 
attack  against  Abelard  and  Gilbert  of  Poictiers.  Peter  Lombard  and 
Peter  of  Poictiers,  in  the  work  entitled  **  Contra  quatuor  Galliae  laby- 
rinthos.**  JoachinL  Innocent  the  Third  decides  in  favor  of  Peter 
Lombard.    Lateran  council,  1216 i02 

The  mystic  theology.  Its  relation  to  the  dialectic  Rupert  of  Deuti, 
Bertiard's  contemporaty,  author  of  an  allegorixing,  tedious  commentary 
on  the  Bible.  The  Scotchman  Richard,  pupil  of  Hugo,  prior  of  St 
Victor,   1178.    Ratio  and  inUUectui.     Ezstatic  intuitioiL     Thoughti 
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are  praeter  rationem.  Three  stages  or  positions  of  the  consciousness  of 
God.     The  Meditatkmes  of  GnigO)  a  mystic,  prior  of  the  Carthusians. . .   411 

Salutary  influence  of  the  Victonnes  at  Fans.  Jacob  of  Vitry  complains  of 
the' licentious  morals  of  the  UniTersity,  in  his  Historia  occidentals.  Peter 
Cantor  of  St  Victor,  Inshop  of  Toumay,  1194.  His  ethics.  Complaint 
against  specuUidon.  Archdeacon  Peter  of  Blois,  pupil  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury, utters  a  shnilar  comphiint  Stephen,  bishop  of  Toumay,  writes  a 
letter  of  complaint  to  Rome  against  divisions  on  matters  of  doctrine  and 
desecration  of  the  faith 413 

Transition  of  dialectic  theology  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
Alamis  Magnus.  His  Ars  Cathoficie  fidei,  dedicated  to  pope  Clement 
the  Third.  His  Regulae  theologicae.  Influence  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  Opposition  to  tiii»  influence.  Admonitory  letter  of  Gregory 
the  Ninth  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Pu^s.  Story  about  Simon  of  Tourhay. 
General  recognition  of  Aristode 417 

Difierence  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the 
eariier  times  and  in  the  age  of  the  schoolmen.  Union  of  the  Aristotelian 
with  the  Platonic  philosophy,  by  Augustin.  Psendo-Dionjraus.  Trans- 
lations of  the  Platonists.  The  alliance  with  the  Aristotelian  phOdsophy 
made  possible  by  the  distinction  of  the  state  of  nature  and  the  state  of 
grace.  Peculiarly  of  the  new  method.  Its  disadvantages.  The  two 
authorities  of  scholasticism,  Aristode  and  tradition 419 

The  Franciscans.  Alexander  of  Hales,  English ;  and  Bonaventui«,  Italian. 
The  Dominicans.  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  Ins  pupiL 
Summa  Theokigiae  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  His  Coinmentary  on  the 
Sentences 420 

William  of  F^uis.  Roger  Bacon.  Persecutions  which  he  suffered.  His 
Opus  majus.  His  opinions.  Baymund  Lull  sei^educated.  Contest 
with  the  school  of  Averrhoes.  His  conception  of  an  absolute  method  of 
science,  tars  magna 423 

Progress  of  the  theology  of  the  thirteenth  century 427 

Crenertd  IntrodueUjry  QuesHoM^  4S7-4S5. 

Alexander  of  Hales.  Different  relation  of  knowledge  and  certain^  in 
theology  and  in  the  other  sciences.  On  the  utility  of  theology.  Redemp- 
tion, the  central-point  Simikr  views  of  Bonaventura  and  of  Albert  the 
Great  P<»nt  of  departure  of  these  theolqgians  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
thd  principle  of  an  end  above  nature.  This  end  defined,  by  the  latter,  as 
contempliUion.  Distinction  of  natural  and  supernatural  contemplation  • 
of  the  Spirit  reconciled  by  revelation.  Total  separation  of  faith  and 
knowledge  by  the  school  of  Averrhoes,  controverted.  Reason  incapable 
of  demonstrating  the  faith ;  capable  of  refuting  objections  to  it  Use  of 
analogies.  Formal  unity  of  theology  in  the  idea  of  God.  Definition  of 
theology,  agreeably  to  tiie  principle  of  c(mtemplation,  as  a  theoretical 
science 427 

William  of  Paris  defines  &ith  as  a  determination  of  the  affections  and  wilL 
Requires  self-demal  of  the  ititellect  Doubt  and  conflict  as  belonging  to 
faith.  Faith  the  soul  of  the  intellect  Agreement  of  knowledge  and 
fidth  according  to  Roger  Bacon.  Practical  iSe  exalted  above  speculation. 
Moral  philosophy  the  end  of  speculative.  Theology  the  loftiest  science. 
Agreement  of  Bacon  with  the  other  theologians  On  the  subject  of  fiuth. .  432 

Raynrand  LtJl  a  zealous  champion  for  tiie  idtimatd  unity  of  faith  and  knowl- 
edgld.    His  treatise  oir  this  subject,  composed  at  Montpellier  in  1804. 
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Different  grades  of  the  credere  and  the  hUeUigere,  Similar  relatioii  of 
God'i  e«ence  to  fidth  and  knowledge.  His  dbputation  with  a  hermit 
His  answer  to  the  question,  How  far  theology  is  a  science.  Subordina- 
tion of  fiiith  to  knowledge.  Denies  the  possibility  of  unlimited  knowl- 
edge. I£s  woik  on  the  contest  between  faith  and  knowledge.  Ckmstant 
precedence  of  £uth  to  knowledge.  His  treatise  entitled  Contenq>latio  in 
Deum.  Beciprocal  demand  of  reli^^ous  consdousneas  and  scientific 
thought     Kinds  of  fluth 435 

Doctrine  concerning  God^  466. 

Anselm's  ontokigical  aigument  Necessity  of  distinguishing  his  funda- 
mental ideas  from  their  syUogMtic  form.  Exhibition  of  his  ideas  in  the 
book  De  yeritate  and  the  Monolagium,  which  are  identical  with  the  coi^ 
responding  ones  of  Augustin.  Anselm's  realistic  view  of  a  higher 
objectivity  of  thought  Thought  as  the  copy  of  an  existing  truth.  Self- 
causality  of  the  idea  of  God.  Intrinsic  impossibility  of  denying  the 
Divine  existence.  He  neglects  to  distinguish  die  thought  of  the  absolute 
and  the  consciousness  of  God.  Contradiction  between  his  affirmation  of 
the  unavoidaUeness  of  the  presnppositioii  of  God  and  his  proof  of  the 
actual  being  of  God.  Origin  of  the  ktter.  The  aigument  itself.  Its 
recitation  1^  the  monk  Gaimilo.  Anselm's  reply.  Alexander  of  Hales^s 
distinction  of  the  oogniHio  Dei  in  aelu  and  m  Mitu ;  of  a  ratio  communis 
and  a  ratio  propria^  in  reference  to  the  argument  of  Anselm.  Similar 
objection  of  Thomas 440 

Monistic  view  of  the  woiid,  occasioned  by  the  work  De  divisione  naturae, 
tiie  Dionysian  writings,  lAtin  yersbns  of  works  pertaining  to  the  Neo- 
Flatonic  and  Arabian  philosophies,  particularly  the  book  De  causis,  trans- 
lated fhxn  the  Arabic  and  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  Neo-Platonic  doctrines 
of  the  last  Thomas's  Commentary  on  it  More  decided  expression  of 
the  Neo-Flatonic  ideas,  by  Almaric  of  Bona,  and  his  scholar,  David  of 
IKnanto 444 

Almaric  of  Bona,  near  Chartres.  Passes,  firom  the  study  of  dialectics  to 
theology.  Asserts  the  oneness  of  the  individual  with  Christ  His  doo- 
trine  condemned  by  the  University  of  Paris,  1204.  This  judgment  con- 
firmed by  Innocent  the  Third*  Ahnario's  recantation  at  Paris,  1207. 
and  death.  David  of  Duumto  defines  God  as  the  '*  material  principle  of 
all  things."  Sets  up  three  identical  principles:  the  first  indivisible 
ground  of  the  material  world,  matter ;  the  mt  indiviable  principle  of 
the  mental  worid,  noua  ;  and  that  of  the  eternal  substances,  God.  God 
defined  by  Almaric,  as  the  prineipiuin  formale ;  by  David,  as  the  maUria 
prima.  Phenomenal  things  mere  accidentB,  wne  eubfecto.  Corresponding 
explanation  of  the  enclMu^  God  incarnate  in  every  man.  Introdoo- 
tion  of  this  pantheism  among  the  latty  by  writingi  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  sect  of  the  Holy  Ghost  PMdiotions  of  William  of  Aria. 
Exturpadoii  of  tiie  sect  1210.  Theological  writings  in  the  French  lan- 
guage forbidden 440 

This  monitm  attacked  by  the  churdi  theologians.  The  relation  of  God  to 
the  worid  according  to  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas.  Moniitic  mode 
of  apprehending  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  one  intelligence  in  all 
beings.  Severance  of  reason  from  fiuth.  Pretended  subordination  of 
reason  to  the  declarations  of  fidth.     Thomasopposed  to  this  direction. .  •  449 

Doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes.  Unfounded  charge  broug^  against 
Abelard  by  Walter  of  Mauretania  and  Hugo  a  St  Victore,  that  he  denied 
the  ommpresenoe  of  God.    Abdard's  ol|jeetions  to  the  ooliQO  of  s  hod 
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onmipreieiioe.  He  extends  the  idea  of  omnipresence  also  to  time. 
View  of  this  attribute  according  to  the  scholastic  theologians,  as  the 
dirino  efllctency  pervading  space • 450 

DetcrminatSon  of  the  idea  of  almighty  power  by  the  thedcgians  of  the 
twelfth  centaiy.  Ansdm  limits  the  divine  freedom  to  that  which  is 
worthy  of  God.  The  conception  of  divine  necesnty  taken  up  into  that 
,  of  an  immutable  wilL  Abelard  resolves  divine  necessity  into  love.  His 
respect  for  the  religious  interest  Development  of  his  views  in  the  Sen- 
tences. More  moderate  in  the  Apology.  Hugo's  distinction  of  divine 
will  in  itself,  as  heneplaciium  Del,  from  its  historical  manifestation,  as 
signum  heneplacitu  His  view  of  an  overgrasping  omnipotence.  Ab»> 
lard  controverted  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century 452 

Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Method  of  Augustin  adhered  ta  Point  of  de- 
parture»  analogy  between  the  ereated  and  the  Supreme  Spirit  Anselm'f 
comparison  of  human  self  knowledge  irith  the  Word,  in  whom  finite 
being  is  created,  of  man's  thought  of  himself  with  tiie  FMher.  Pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  Father  and  Son.  Defence  of  the 
Western  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Sfnrit  against  the  Greeks  at  Bari  in  Apu- 
lia, 1098k  Abelard's  departure  from  the  method  of  analogy ;  treats  the 
doctrine  of  the  trini^  as  a  necessary  idea  of  reason,  —  G^  as  ahmghty 
power,  wisdom,  love*- Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  Attempt  to  reoonoile 
the  doctrine  as  held  by  the  Western  and  by  the  Oriental  ehnrch.  Simi- 
lar ezplanatioQ  of  this  doctrine  by  Richard  a  St  Yictar,  Hugo,  Biehaid, 
Alanus 457 

Controvetnes  on  the  trinity,  growing  out  of  opporite  theories  respecting 
general  conceptions.  Charge  of  tritheism  brought  against  Gilbert  Porre- 
tanusL  Anti-Sabellian  distinction  made  by  F^metanus  of  the  svbftantia 
quae  eel  Deus  from  the  eubstaniia  qwa  est  Dewu  Unprofitableness  of  this 
dispute.  Bejectbn  of  the  symbol  proposed  by  Bernard.  Inapplicability 
of  the  logical  categories  to  Grod,  according  to  Abelard  and  Peter  of 
Lombardy 461 

Prosecntiott  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  in  the  thiiteenth  century.  Alex- 
ander of  Hales.  Self-commnnioatioii  of  God  after  his  nature,  in 
generation ;  after  his  will,  in  love.  Albert  the  Great :  formane  fwrnar 
turn,  ipiritus  rector  formae,  Thomas  Aquinas  rejects  the  aigument  ftnm 
reason.  Analogy  of  the  divine  creation  with  die  Trinitarian  distinction 
of  God  within  himself.  The  pncessio  amam  conditioiied  on  the  proeee- 
sio  intdlechu  veHfL  The  generation  of  the  Son ;  proeesrioaof  the  Spirit 
Mode  of  ifprehending  the  creation  of  the  worid  as  a  process  of  natwe, 
exdnded  -by  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Lull :  Divme  prmeipU  of  all 
existence,  the  Father;  metfufm,  the  Son;  smif,  the  Spirit  The  trinity 
conaideied  as  the  exhaustion  and  fnifihnent  of  periect  being. ...  w «... ;  462 

Doctrine  of  creation.  Thomas  Aquinas :  Beginning  of  creation  a  bare 
matter  of  fiiith.  Considerate  judgment  respecting  the  hypothesis  of  an 
eternal  creation.  End  of  the  creation.  Bonaventuia's  definkioii  of  this 
end  as  the  glory  of  God,  not  the  good  of  the  creature • 466 

Conception  of  the  miracle.  Reconciliation  of  this  idea  with  the  doctrine 
concerning  God  and  the  worid.  Abelard's  distinctioii  of  a  #(do'/i09 
v(nfr6^  and  K^fios  alcr^yfrott  of  the  plan  of  the  world  and  the  comrse 
of  tiie  world.  Evdotion  oi  the  powen  originally  imphmted  in  the 
world,  and  entrance  of  new  onei  in  miracles.  Abelsird  opposed  to  philo- 
sopUodmonifln.  On  the  cessation  of  miraculoos  works  in  hb  own  tknes.  466 

Middle  tkeoiy  of  Abehund  passes  over  to  the  thirteenth  oei^ory.  Alesan- 
der:of  Hales.    Distinguishes  natoie  as  plastic  natter  and  fimnal  law 
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Defines  tbe  miracle  as  the  exposition  of  that  wbicli  is  concealed  in  nature. 
Albertus  Magnus :  PrimordiaUs  rerwn  causae  simpliciter  ;  nature,  as  the 
comprehended  sum  of  all  the  possibilities  laid  within  it ;  and  nature,  as 
the  totality  of  all  the  actualities,  detennined  by  its  sclf-deTelc^nnent. 
Contra^  praeter  and  sypra  ncUuram  distinguished.  Similar  determinations 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Sayings  of  Baymund  LulL  Designates  the  Chri»<* 
tian  age  of  the  world  as  the  age  of  miracles,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
andque  world.   Roger  Bacon :  Miraculous  power  residing  in  the  Word. ..  469 

Foreknowledge  and  predestinatbn.  Idberfy  of  the  creature  sacrificed  to 
the  Augustinian  system  and  a  monistic  speculation.  Sophistic  conceal- 
ment of  the  final  result  common  to  all  the  speculations  on  this  subject 
Anselm's  treatise  on  predestination.  Show  of  ^edom  which  arises 
from  the  temponjization  of  the  etemaL  Evil  excluded  from  the  fi>re- 
knowledge  of  Gkxl  as  non-existent  Hugo :  Freedom  of  the  will  in 
itself;  limitation  of  the  individual^  will  by  the  order  of  the  world.  Alex- 
ander of  Hales :  necessUas  atUecedens  and  consequens.  Conception  of 
**  providence**  and  **  &te ;"  the  one,  as  the  arrangement  of  things  in  the 
divine  understanding ;  the  other,  as  their  incorporation  in  actual  reality. 
Freewill  included  under  the  latter.  Extension  of  (rod's  knowledge  also 
to  eviL  Evil  an  element  in  the  haimony  of  the  universal  whde.  Al- 
bertus Magnus :   Harmony  of  providence,  fiite,  and  freedom 474 

Climax  of  the  monistic  denial  of  liberty  in  the  determinations  of  Thomas 
Aquinasi  NecetsUy  of  free  actions,  as  contemplated  from  their  highest 
and  tUtmatef  carUingenqf  of  them  as  contemplated  in  their  prozimate 
causes.  Grod's  will,  that  some  thii^  should  be  necessary  after  a  neces^ 
sary  others  afler  a  carUingent  manner, — connected  with  this  uncon- 
ditioiial  predestination.  God's  goodness,  ultimate  ground  of  both  election 
and  reprobation.  Beference  of  this  relation  back  to  the  neces- 
sary manifbldness  in  the  universe.  Flan  of  the  world  in  the  divine 
understanding  distinguished  from  its  execution  in  the  actual  world. 
Identity  of  knowing  and  being  in  God.  Thomas  vacillates  betwixt  pan* 
theistic  monism  and  the  theistic  contemplation  of  the  world.  The  irre- 
sistible will  of  God  as  necessitating  man  to  freewill 477 

Baymund  LuH  Tlie  questionalde  relation  united  with  that  of  creation 
and  preservation.  Lull  endeavors  to  exclude  all  constnunt  from  predes- 
tination. Concedes  the  incompatibility  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
with  ethics 481 

Connection  of  the  scholastic  anthropolpgy  with  that  of  Augustin ;  particu- 
larly in  the  application  of  the  idea  of  grace  to  the  primeval  state  of  man. 
Anselm  controverts  the  definition  of  freewill  as  the  faculty  of  choice 
between  good  and  evil.  Positive  conception  of  freedom,  lliis  concep- 
tion nuMre  precisely  defined  by  the  view  of  man's  primeval  state.  ^  Meri^ 
of  the  angels  who  did  not  fall ;  their  confirmation  in  goodness.  FuUein'i 
doctrine  mth  regard  to  the  original  bare  fiuth,  and  the  posterior  intuition 
of  the  angels.  Twofold  employment  of  the  term  faith.  Clear  sepanh 
tion  of  the  two  meanings  by  Hugo.  The  amcursiASj  and  the  more  limited 
grace.  Distinction  of  grace  as  gratia  cooperans  in  the  {nimeval  state, 
and  operans  in  the  state  of  corruption.  Peter  of  Lombard  supposes  a 
win  without  power,  in  the  primeval  state,  rendered  active  by  grace. 
Peter  of  Pdctiers  interprets  the  image  of  God  as  referring  to  the 
natural  powers  <^  the  sod.  Bona  naiuralia  and  bona  gratuita.  State  of 
man  befi)re  and  afler  the  bestowment  of  grace  in  paradise 485 

Influence  of  these  distinctions  upon  fiuth  and  morals.  Principle  of  super- 
human virtue.    Agreement  in  this  respect  with  the  fundaqiental  princi*.  . 
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pie  of  AiMtode'a  etlucs.  The  abbot  Peter  of  Celle,  \AAap  of  Cbartres, 
rejects  this  view.  Alexander  of  Hales :  Pura  natttraUa  and  tnformatio, 
Dudnction  made  hj  the  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  centarj  between 
a  gratia  gratis  data  and  a  gratia  gratum  faciens.  The  latter  acquired 
by  the  meriium  de  congruo,  as  disdngoished  from  the  meritum  de  con- 
digno.  Human  nature  in  itself  as  infarmis  negative^  not  privative.  Its 
need  of  gratia  informanSj  not  refarmaru.  Alexander  holds  to  a  twdbld 
love  to  God,  human  and  superhuman ;  supposes  a  supernatural  recon- 
dliataon  between  the  natural  state  and  the  supernatural  destination  of 
man • • 487 

Destination  of  man,  according  to  Bonaventura,  to  serve  the  glory  and  the 
manifestation  of  God.  Creation  in  the  image  of  €rod,  and  likeness  to 
Grod,  grounded  in  the  intellect  and  the  affections  of  man.  Transition 
from  Uie  hypothesis  of  a  twofold  grace,  by  Alexander,  to  the  succeeding 
doctrines.  Deviation  of  the  Dominican  Thomas  Aquinas  from  tlie  Fran- 
ciscan Alexander,  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  coexistence  of  nature  and  grace 
in  the  original  state.  His  view  of  original  righteousness.  Hannony 
between  the  higher  and  lower  powers.  Immediate  surrendry  of  man, 
at  his  first  creation,  to  the  divine 490 

Augustinian  exposition  of  the  influence  of  the  first  mn.  Fall  of  the  entire  . 
race  in  one  exemplar,  according  to  Ansehn.  Peccatum  natwale  and  per^ 
donate.  Similar  connection  of  ideas  in  the  work  of  Odo  of  Toumay,  De 
peccato  originaU.  Abelard  wavers  betwixt  his  own  principles  and  the 
church  doctrine.  Traces  the  fall  to  the  natural  conflict  betwixt  reason 
and  sense.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Augustin,  supposes  the  trans- 
fer of  punishment  only  to  the  posterity  of  Adam.  Reduces  the  whole 
finally  to  God's  unlimited  will.  The  difference  between  good  and  evil 
made  to  depend  on  the  divine  will,  in  contradiction  to  his  own  theory 
respecting  the  divine  omnipotence*  Case  of  unbaptixed  infknts.  Vague 
defence  of  his  doctrine  in  his  Vindication.  Original  an  more  precisely 
defined  by  means  of  the  assumption  of  bona  naturcdia  and  gratxtiia.  Peter 
of  Lombardy :  comipdon  of  the  former,  loss  of  the  latter.  Thomas  re- 
jects Traducianism.  All  partake  of  Adam's  sin  by  virtue  of  a  commu- 
nity of  nature.  Original  rin  as  inordinata  disposition  languor  naturae. 
Question  about  a  posse  non  peccare  or  a  peccare  non  posse^  in  respect  of 
the  sinlessness  of  Christ  Twofold  view  in  Abelai^  Comparison  of 
the  immutable  divinely  human  unity  in  Christ,  with  the  transitory  relation 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  prophets.  Possibility  of  sin  in  Christ  as  man;  impos- 
sibility as  God-man.  Perfect  humanity  of  Christ  insisted  on.  Peter 
Lombard's  distinction  of  natural  from  sinful  weakness,  p€Usio  and 
propassio 492 

Doctrine  of  redemption.  Neglect  of  this  doctrine  in  the  earlier  times. 
Genn  of  its  scholastic  shape  in  Augustin.  Prominence  given  by  him  to 
the  subjective  side.  His  judgment  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
another  fonn  of  redemption ;  this  contemplated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  divine  omnipotence.  Anselm's  attempt  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the 
actual  fbnn.  All  sin  considered  as  withh<dding  from  God  the  honor  due 
to  him.  Punishment  as  a  moment  in  the  divine  order  of  the  world.  Keces- 
Bty  of  more  than  equivalent  reparation  for  sin.  Imposnbility  of  such 
aatasflKstion  on  the  part  of  man.  Necessity  thence  ariang  of  a  €rod- 
man  as  mediator.  Separation  of  the  ethical  from  the  dogmatical  side  of 
the  death  of  Christ  Its  confbnnity  to  nature  founded  in  the  human 
relatioDS.  His  unmerited  and  hence  meritorious  death.  Christ,  the  self* 
foffioienti  abdicates  this  merit  in  &vor  of  fiJlen  humanity 497 
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Unconditional  ognificance  of  the  '^  acdve  satisfaction"  in  this  {tmory,  while 
the  "  paafflYe"  retires,  wholly  out  of  view.  The  fact  of  redemption  incom- 
prehenable  to  finite  conception.  Opposition  betwixt  Anselm  and  Abe- 
lard  in  the  treatment  of  this  doctrine.  Abelard  represented,  without 
good  grounds,  as  an  heretic  before  Innocent  the  Second,  by  Bernard.  The 
latter  deprecates  speculation  on  this  subject,  and  considers  the  whole 
work  of  redemption  as  a  mystery.  Views  of  Robert  PuUein  nearly 
resemble  those  of  Abelard.  Peter  Lombard  warns  agunst  anthropo- 
pathical  misconceptions.  The  theory  of  Anselm  passes  down.  The 
theory  set  up  of  vicarious  satisfaction  by  suffering,  to  which  theory  An- 
selm was  a  stranger.  Complexity  of  his  view.  View  of  Innocent  the 
Second,  independent  of  Anselm's  exposition.  Regards  the  work  of  re- 
demption as  the  reconciliation  of  divine  justice  and  mercy.  Necessity  of 
the  punishment  of  death.  The  redemption  as  an  act  of  love,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  humility,  as  a  removal  of  the  distance  betwixt  Grod  and  man. 
William  of  Paris.  Adopts  the  views  of  Anselm.  The  remedy  as  coun- 
terpart to  the  disease.  The  first  sin  pride,  disobedience,  and  cupidity ; 
corresponding  character  of  the  redemption.  Likeness  to  God,  the  chief 
end  of  man's  nature,  made  possible  by  the  union  of  God  with  human 
nature. 500 

Resumption  of  a  point  of  view  which  had  been  lost  sight  of  ever  once  the 
time  of  the  Gnostics  and  of  the  Antiochian  school,  viz :  The  work  of 
redemption  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  system  of  things. 
Significance  of  the  incarnation,  aside  from  the  fact  of  sin,  and  considered 
in  its  bearing  on  the  perfection  of  the  universe.  Bonaventura,  separat- 
ing the  interest  of  religion  from  that  of  the  reason,  proposes  two  possi- 
ble answers  to  the  question  respecting  the  import  of  redemption. 
Thomas  Aquinas  expresses  himself  doubtfully.  Raymund  Lull  deter- 
mines the  question  in  opposition  to  the  two  latter ^ 507 

Appropriation  of  the  redemption.  The  Augustinian  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion, as  the  inward  making  just,  continues  to  maintain  its  ground.  This 
subjective  view  favorable  to  the  guardianship  of  the  church.  Peculiar 
soterological  views  of  Bernard.  Lays  stress  upon  the  objective  side  in 
justification.  Eternity  of  divine  justification,  which  is  temporal  in  its 
manifestation.  Derives  sanctification  from  justification.  Indecision  be- 
tween the  two  different  views.     Both  confounded  together 509 

Interior  principle  of  the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ  according  to  the  theo- 
logians of  this  century.  A  dead  feith  distinguished  from  faith  working  by 
love.  Ansehn ;  dead  faith  as  extrinsic  of  its  object,  living  faith  as  inter- 
penetrated by  it  Peter  Lombard  :  Credere  in  Deum^  credere  Deum,  cre^ 
dere  DeOy —  ihe  first,  faith  inspired  by  love,  Jides  justxjicans^  fides  forma" 
ia ;  the  second,  dead  fiiith,  corresponding  to  the  Aristotelian  inorganic 
matter,  fides  infarmis ;  these  determinations,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Dead  faith,  gift  of  miracles,  of 
prophecy,  and  faith  of  the  affections  separated  by  Thomas,  and  distin- 
guished as  gratia  gratis  data  and  gratia  gratum  faciens.  The  bent  of 
the  will  to  file  divine,  love  —  the  soul,  the  forma  fideu  Point  contested 
whether  the  fides  infarmis  is  raised  to  the  formata,  or  extinguished  by 
it  Aquinas  affinns  tlie  former,  as  faith  is  essentially  an  intellectual  act 
Similar  judgment  of  Lull 511 

Thomas  Aquinas  apprehends  justification  as  an  infusion  of  grace,  foi^ve- 
ness  of  sins  as  a  consequence  of  tlus  infusion.  Practical  consequence  of 
this  order  of  salvation.  Dependence  of  salvation  on  the  subjective 
operation  of  grace.  Uncertainty  ia  regard  to  the  present  existence 
VOL.  IV.  0 
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of  such  an  operation.  Alexander  denies  tliat  any  infallible  mark  exists 
of  the  state  of  grace.  Thomas  takes  the  same  view ;  because  the  author 
of  grace,  God  himself,  cannot  be  an  object  of  experience.  Freedom 
from  mortal  sin,  as  a  mark  of  the  state  of  grace.  Only  certain  maik,  a 
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THE  EIGHTH.    FROM  THE  YEAR  1073  TO  THE  YEAR  1294. 


SECTION   FIRST. 

EXTENSION  AND  LIMITATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Already,  in  the  preceding  period,  we  took  notice  of  the  repeated 
bnt  unsuccessfiil  attempts  to  convert  the  Slavonian  tribes  living  within 
and  on  the  borders  of  Grermanj.  Such  undertakings,  which,  without 
respecting  the  peculiarities  of  national  character,  aimed  to  force  upon 
the  necks  of  these  tribes  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  domination,  along  with 
that  of  the  hierarchy,  would  necessarily  prove  either  a  total  failure  or 
barren  of  all  salutary  influences.  The  people  would  struggle,  of 
course,  against  what  was  thus  imposed  on  them.  Of  this  sort,  were 
the  undertakings  of  the  dukes  of  Poland  to  bring  the  Pommeranians, 
a  nation  dwelling  on  their  borders,  under  their  dominion  and  into 
subjection  to  the  Christian  church.  The  Poles  themselves,  as  we  ob- 
served in  the  preceding  period,  had  been  but  imperfectly  converted  ; 
and'  Hie  consequences  of  this  still  continued  to  be  observable  in  the 
religious  condition  of  that  people ;  —  it  was  the  last  quarter,  there- 
fore, firom  which  to  expect  any  right  measures  to  proceed  for  effecting 
the  conversion  of  a  pagan  nation.  Back-Pommerania  having  been 
already,  a  hundred  years  before,  reduced  to  a  condition  of  depend- 
ence on  the  Poles,  Boleslav  the  Third  (Krzivousti)  duke  of  Poland,  in 
the  year  1121,  succeeded  in  compelling  West  Pommerania  also,  and  its 
regent,  duke  Wartaslav,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  Eight  thou- 
sand Pommeranians  were  removed  by  him  to  a  district  bordering  inb 
mediately  on  his  own  dominions,  in  order  that  they  might  there  learn 
to  forget  their  ancient  customs,  their  love  of  freedom,  and  their  old 
religion,  and  be  induced  at  length  to  embrace  Christianity.  But  the 
Polish  bishops  were  neither  inclined  nor  fitted  to  operate  as  mission 
aries  in  Pommerania.  It  was  much  easier,  in  this  period,  to  find 
among  the  monks  men  who  shrunk  from  no  difficulties  or  dangers,  but 
were  prepared  to  consecrate  themselves,  with  cheerful  alacrity,  to  any 
enterprise  undertaken  in  the  service  of  the  church  and  for  the  good 
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of  mankind.  The  zeal  of  these  good  men,  however,  was  not  always 
accompanied  with  correct  views  or  sound  discretion.  Often  too  con- 
tracted in  their  notions  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  views  and  feelings 
of  rude  tribes  with  customs  differing  widely  from  their  own,  they  were 
least  of  all  fitted  to  introduce  Christianity  for  the  first  time  among 
a  people  like  the  Pommeranians,  —  a  merry,  well-conditioned,  life- 
enjoymg  race,  abundantiy  furnished  by  nature  with  every  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence,  §o  that  a  poor  man  or  a  beggar  was  not  to  be 
seen  amongst  them.  Having  had  no  experience  of  those  feelings 
which  gave  birth  to  monacUsm,  they  could  not  understand  that 
peculiar  mode  of  life.  The  monks,  in  their  squalid  raiment,  appeared 
to  them  a  mean,  despicable  set  of  men,  roving  about  in  search  of  a 
livelihood.  Poverty  was  here  regarded  as  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
priesthood ;  for  the  people  were  accustomed  to  see  theur  own  priests 
appear  in  wealth  and  splendor.  Hence  the  monks  were  spumed  with 
scorn  and  contempt.  Such  especially  was  the  treatment  experienced 
by  a  missionary  who  came  to  these  parts  from  the  distant  country 
of  Spain,  —  the  bishop  Bernard.^  Being  a  native  of  Spain,  he  was 
unfitted  already,  by  national  temperament,  to  act  as  a  missionary 
among  these  people  of  the  north,  whose  very  language  it  must  have 
been  difficult  for  him  to  understand.  Originally  an  anchoret,  he  had 
lived  a  strictly  ascetic  life,  when,  at  the  instance  of  pope  Paschalis  the 
Second,  he  took  upon  himself  a  bishopric  made  vacant  by  the  removal 
of  its  former  occupant.^  But  finding  it  imposdble  to  gsun  the  love  of 
his  community,  a  portion  of  whom  still  continued  to  adhere  to  his 
predecessor,  he  sJbandoned  the  post  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
disputes,  to  which  his  fondness  for  peace  and  quiet  was  most  strongly 
repugnant,  choosing  rather  to  avail  himself  of  his  episcopal  dignity  to 
go  and  found  a  new  church  among  the  Pommeranians.  Accompanied 
by  his  chaplain,  he  repaired  to  that  country:  but  with  a  bent  of 
mind  so  strongly  g^ven  to  asceticism,  he  wanted  the  necessary  prudence 
for  such  an  undertaking.  He  went  about  barefoot,  clad  in  the 
garments  he  was  used  to  wear  as  an  anchoret.  He  imagined  that,  in 
order  to  do  the  work  of  a  missionary  in  the  sense  of  Christ,  and 
according  to  the  example  of  the  apostles,  he  must  strictiy  follow  the 
directions  which  Christ  gave  to  them^  Matth.  10 :  9, 10,  without  con- 

'  Thifl  fact  19  not  stated,  it  is  trae,  in  the  mons  writer  last  mentioned.    Speaking  of 

most  trustworthy  account  we  have  of  this  bishop  Otto,  he  says :  '*  Quia  terram  Pom* 

mission,  which  is  contained  in  the  work  of  meranorum  opulentam  audiverat  et  egenos 

an  unknown  contemporary  writer  of  the  sive  mendicos  penitus   non   habere,  sed 

life  of  bishop  Otto  of  Bamberg,  published  vehcmenter  aspemari,  et  jamdudum  quos- 

bv  Canisius  in  his  Lectiones  antiquss,  t.  dam    servos    Dei   praedicatores    egenos 

lu,  p.  ii;  but  it  is  reported  by  the  Bam-  propter   inopiam  contemsisse,  quasi  non 

beigian  abbot  Andreas,  who  wrote  in  the  pro  salute  hominum,  sed  pro  sua  necessi- 

second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.    The  tate  relevanda,  officio  insisterent  praedi- 

latter,  however,  in  giving   this  account,  candi." 

appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Ulric,  a  priest  '  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  schism  which 

in  immediate  attendance  on  bishop  Otto  grewoutof  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  emperor 

himself:  and  what  we   have   said   with  Henry  the  Fourth  and  pope  Gregory  the 

regard  to  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Seventh;  in  which  dispute,  this  deposed 

monks  generally  is  confirmed  at  least  by  bishop  may,  perhaps,  have  taken  an  active 

the  more  certain  authority  of  the  anony-  part  as  an  opponent  of  the  papal  system. 
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ndering  that  Christ  gave  his  directions  in  this  particular  form,  with 
reference  to  a  particular  and  transient  period  of  time  and  a  peculiar 
condition  of  things,  entirely  different  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
own  field  of  labor ;  and  so,  for  the  reasons  we  have  alluded  to,  he 
very  soon  began  to  be  regarded  by  the  Pommeranians  with  contempt. 
They  refrained,  however,  from  doing  him  the  least  injury ;  till,  prompt^ 
ed  by  a  fanatical  longing  after  martyrdom,  he  destroyed  a  sacred 
image  in  Julin,  a  (own  situated  on  the  island  of  WoUin,  —  a  deed 
which,  as  it  neither  contributed  to  remove  idolatry  from  the  hearts  of 
men,  nor  to  implant  the  true  fiedth  in  its  stead,  could  only  serve,  with- 
out answering  a  single  good  purpose,  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  Pommeranians  would  no  longer  suffer  him,  it  is  true,  to 
remain  amongst  &em ;  but  whether  it  was  that  they  were  a  people 
less  addicted  to  religious  fanaticism  than  other  pagan  nations  within 
our  knowledge,  and  Bernard's  appearance  served  rather  to  move 
their  pity  than  to  excite  theur  hatred  and  stir  them  up  to  persecution  ; 
or  whether  it  was  that  they  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  duke  Boleslav ; 
the  fact  was,  they  still  abstained  from  all  violence  to  his  person,  but 
contented  themselves  with  putting  him  on  board  a  ship  and  sending 
him  out  of  their  country. 

Thus,  by  his  own  imprudent  conduct,  bishop  Bernard  defeated  the 
object  of  nis  enterprise ;  still,  however,  he  contributed  indirectly  to 
the  founding  of  a  permanent  mission  in  this  country;  and  the  expe- 
rience which  he  had  gone  through  would,  moreover,  serve  as  a  profita- 
ble lesson  to  the  man  who  might  come  after  him.  He  betook  himself 
to  Bamberg,  where  the  severe  austerity  of  his  life,  as  well  as  his  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  reckoning  of  time,  would  doubt- 
less give  him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  tibe  clergy.  And  here 
he  found  in  bishop  Otto  a  man  that  took  a  deep  interest  in  pious  enter- 
prises, and  one  also  peculiarly  well  fitted,  and  prepared  by  many  of 
the  previous  circumstances  of  his  life,  for  just  such  a  mission. 

Otto  was  descended  firom  a  noble,  but  as  it  would  seem  not  wealthy 
Suabian  family.  He  received  a  learned  education,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  those  times ;  but,  being  a  younger  son,  he  could  not  obtain 
the  requisite  means  for  prosecuting  lus  scientific  studies  to  the  extent 
he  desired,  and  especially  for  visiting  the  then  flourishing  University 
of  Paris ;  but  was  obliged  to  expend  all  his  energies,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  in  gaining  a  hvelihood.  As  Poland,  at  this  time,  stood 
greatlv  in  need  of  an  educated  clergy,  and  he  hoped  that  he  should 
be  able  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  the  best  account  in  a  country  that 
still  remained  so  far  behind  others  in  Christian  culture,  he  directed  his 
steps  to  that  quarter  with  the  intention  of  setting  up  a  school  there. 
In  this  employment,  he  soon  rose  to  consideration  and  influence ;  and 
ike  more  readily,  inasmuch  as  there  were  very  few  at  that  time  in 
Poland,  who  were  capable  of  teaching  all  the  branches  reckoned  in 
this  period  as  belonging  to  a  scholastic  education.  Children  were  put 
under  his  care  from  many  distinguished  families,  and  in  this  way  he 
came  into  contact  with  the  principal  men  of  the  land.  His  knowledge 
and  his  ^fts  were  firequendy  caUed  into  reqiusition  by  them  for  va- 
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nous  other  purposes.  Thus  he  became  known  to  the  duke  Wladislav 
Hermann,  who  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  made  him  his  chaplain.^ 
When  that  duke,  after  having  lost  his  first  wife,  Judith,  began  to 
think  of  contracting  a  second  marriage,  his  attention  was  directed  by 
means  of  Otto,  to  Sophia,  sister  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth : 
and  Otto  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent,  in  the  year  1088,  to  the 
emperor's  court,  to  demand  the  hand  of  the  princess.  The  mission 
was  successful  and  the  marriage  took  place.     Otto  was  one  of  the 

Eersons  who  accompanied  the  princess  to  Poland;  and  he  thus  rose  to 
igher  consideration  at  the  Polish  court.  He  was  frequently  sent 
on  embassies  to  Germany,  and  in  this  way  he  became  better  known  to 
the  emperor,  Henry  the  Fourth.  That  monarch  finally  drew  lum 
to  his  own  court,  where  he  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  em- 
ployed him  as  his  secretary.  Otto  got  mto  great  favor  with  the 
emperor .8  He  appointed  him  his  chancellor,  and  when  the  bishopric 
of  JBamberg,  in  the  year  1102,  fell  vacant,  placed  him  over  that  dio- 
cese. Now  it  would  be  very  natural  to  expect  that  a  favorite  of  the 
emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  had  obtained  through  his  influence  an 
important  bishopric,  would  therefore  be  inclined,  in  the  contests  be- 
tween that  monarch  and  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  to  espouse  the 
interests  of  the  imperial  party.  But  Otto  was  a  man  too  strict  and 
conscientious  in  his  religion  to  allow  himself  to  be  governed  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  by  such  considerations.  Like  the  maiority  of  the 
more  seriously  disposed  clergy,  ho  was  inclined  to  favor  the  principles 
of  the  Gregorian  church  government.  His  love  of  peace  and  his  pru- 
dent management  enabled  him,  however,  for  a  while,  to  preserve  a  good 
understanding  with  both  the  emperor  and  the  pope  ;  though  at  a  later 
period,  he  allowed  himself  to  become  so  entangled  in  the  hierarchical 
mterest  as  to  be  betrayed  mto  ingratitude  and  disloyalty  towards  his 
prince  and  old  benefactor.^ 

As  a  bishop.  Otto  was  distinguished  for  the  zeal  and  interest  which  he 
took  in  promoting  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  in  their  own 
spoken  language,  and  for  his  gift  of  clear  and  inteUigible  preaching.^ 

'  We  follow  here  the  more  trustworthy  ter  also  presupposes  that  Otto  had  been 

aecoant  of  the  anonymous  contemporary,  master  of  a  school  in  Poland ;  and  how 

The  case  is  stated  differently  by  the  ab)x)t  he  came  to  be  so  is  best  explained  by  the 

Andreas.     According  to  the  latter,  Otto  statement  of  the  matter  in  the  anonymous 

made  his  first  visit  to  Poland  in  com])any  writer,  only  the  later  author  has  fallen  into 

with  the  sister  of  the  eniperor  Henry  the  a  wrong  arrangement  of  dates. 
Fourdi.    Ho  calls  her  Judith,  and  says        '  Because,  as  the  story  went,  he  was 

that  Otto  was  her  chaplain.     After  her  careful  to  have  the  psalter  always  ready 

death,  according  to  the  same  writer,  Otto  for  the  emperor,  who  was  a  great  admirer 

was  taken  into  the  service  of  a  certain  ab>  of  the  Psalms ;  because  he  hud  an  extraor- 

bess,  at  Kcgensburg,  where  the  emperor  dinary  facility  of  repeating  psalms  from 

became  better  acquainted  with  him  and  memory ;   and,  more  than  all,  l>ecause  he 

took  him  into  his  employment.    But  An-  once  presented  the  emperor  with  his  own 

drean  himself  confirms  the  statement  of  cast-oft'  psalter,  having  first  caused  it  to 

the  facts  by  ^e  anonymous  writer,  when,  be  repaired  and  set  off  with  a  very  gor- 

aftor  speaking  of  Otto's  appointment  to  geous  binding. 

be  cour^chapTain,  he  adds :  '*  Nobiles  qui-        •  See  farther  on, —  under  the  history  of 

qne  et  potentes  illius  tcrrae  certatim  ei  the  church  constitution. 
mio8  sttos  ad  erudiendum  offerebant"    Ac-         ^  The    anonymous    biographer   s^s: 

oordiogly,  the  account  given  by  this  wri-  "  Huic  ab  omnibus  sui  temporis  pontinci- 
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He  waa  accustomed  to  moderate,  with  the  severity  of  a  monk,  his 
bodily  wants ;  and  by  this  course,  as  well  as  by  his  frugality  generally, 
was  able  to  save  so  much  the  more  out  of  the  ample  revenues  of  his 
bishropric  for  carrying  forward  the  great  enterprises  which  he  under- 
took in  the  service  of  the  church  and  of  religion.     He  loved  to  take 
fh)m  himself  to  f^ve  to  the  poor ;   and  all  the  presents  he  received 
from  princes  and  noblemen,  far  and  near,  he  devoted  to  the  same 
object.     Once,  during  the  season  of  Lent,  when  fish  were  very  dear, 
a  large  one,  of  great  price,  was  placed  on  the  table   before  him: 
Turning  to  his  steward,  said  he,  "  God  forbid  that  I,  the  poor  un- 
worthy Otto,  should  alone  swallow,  to-day,  such  a  sum  of  money. 
Take  this  costly  fish  to  my  Christ,  who  should  be  dearer  to  me  than  I 
am  to  myself.     Take  it  away  to  him,  wherever  thou  canst  find  one 
lying  on  the  sick-bed.    For  me,  a  healthy  man,  my  bread  is  enough." 
A  valuable  fur  was  once  sent  to  him  as  a  present,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  the  giver.     "  Yes,"  said 
he,  alluding   to  the  well-known  words  of   our  Lord,   "  I  will   pro- 
serve  the  precious  gift  so  carefully,  that  neither  moths  shall  corrupt 
nor  thieves  break  in  and  steal  it," —  so  saying,  he  gave  the  fur  to  a 
poor  lame  man,  then  suffering  also  under  various  other  troubles  J     He 
distinguished  himself  by  the  active  soUcitude,  shrinking  irom  no  sac- 
rifice, with  which  he  exerted  himself  to  relieve  the  sufferingstof  the 
needy  and  distressed,  during  a  great  famine,  which  swept  off  large 
numbers  of  the  people.     He  kept  by  him  an  exact  list  of  all  the  sick 
in  the  city  where  he  lived,  accompanied  with  a  record  of  their  several 
complaints,  and  of  the  other  circumstances  of  their  condition,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  provide  suitably  for  the  wants  and  necessities  of  each 
individual."    He  caused  many  churches,  and  other  edifices,  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  embellishment,  or  the  greater  security,  of  his  diocese. 
He   especially  took  pleasure  in  founding  new  monasteries ;    for  in 
common  with  many  of  the  more  seriously  disposed  in  his  times,  he 
cherished  a  strong  predilection  for  the  monastic  life.*    Governed  by 
the  mistaken  notion,  so  common  among  his  contemporaries,  that  a  pe- 
culiar sanctity  attached  itself  to  the  monastic  profession,  he  expressed 
a  wish,  when  attacked  by  an  illnd^  that  threatened  to  prove  fatal,  to 
die  in  the  monkish  habit ;  and,  on  his  recovery,  intended  actually  to 
fulfil  the  monkish  vow  which  he  had  already  made  in  his  heart.     It 
was  only  through  the  influence  of  his  friends,  who  represented  to  him 
the  great  importance  of  his  continuing  to  labor  for  the  good  of  the 
church,  that  he  was  deterred  from  executing  this  purpose. 

Such  was  the  man,  whom  bishop  Bernard,  on  his  return  from 
Pommerania,  souA;  to  inflame  with  a  desire  of  prosecuting  the  mission 

Ims  in  dooendo  popalam  natural!  sermone  cognitos  et  ex  nominibus  propriis  notatoi 

prindpatus  mimme  negabatur ;  quia  diser-  omnes  paralyticos,  langaidos,  cancerosot, 

tns  et  natnrali  poUens  eloquio,  asu  et  fre-  sivc  leproeos  de  civitate  sua,  niodum,  tern- 

qaentia  in  dicendo  facilis  erat,  quid  loco,  pus,  et  quantitatem  ianguoris  eorum  per 

quid  tempori,  quid   personia  competeret  Be  investicans  congruaque  subsidia  omni- 

obeenrantf."  bus  providebat  et  per  procuratores." 

*  See  Lect.  antiq.  L  c.  fol.  90.  '  For  his  views  concerning  the  relation 

'  The  unknown  writer  says :  '*  Habebat  of  monasteries  to  the  world,  see  farther  on. 

r 
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which  he  himself  had  unsuccessfully  begun :  and  he  drew  arguments 
from  his  own  experience  to  convince  him  that  he  might  confidently 
hope,  if  he  appeared  among  the  Pommeranians  with  pomp  and  splen- 
dor, and  employed  his  ample  means  in  the  sendee  of  the  mission,  to 
see  his  labors  crowned  very  soon  with  the  happiest  results.  Otto's 
pious  zeal  could  easily  be  enkindled  in  favor  of  such  an  object.  At 
this 'juncture,  moreover,  came  a  letter  from  duke  Boleslav  of  Poland, 
inviting  him  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to  engage  in  the  enterprise ; 
whether  it  was  that  the  duke  had  been  informed  how  Otto  had  been 
led,  through  Bernard's  influence,  to  entertain  the  idea  of  such  a 
mission  among  the  Pommeranians,  and  now  wrote  him  in  hopes  of  bring- 
ing him  to  a  decision,  —  or  that  this  prince,  a  son  of  Wladislav  by  his 
first  marriage,  remembering  the  impression  that  Otto  had  made  on 
him  when  he  knew  him  at  the  court  of  his  father,  felt  satisfied  that  he 
was  the  very  man  to  be  employed  among  such  a  people.  The  duke 
earnestly  besought  him  to  come  to  Pommerania ;  he  reminded  him  of 
their  former  connection  whilst  he  himself  was  yet  a  youth,  at  the  court 
of  his  father.^  He  complained  that,  with  all  the  pains  he  had  taken, 
for  three  years,  he  had  been  unable  to  find  a  person  suited  for  this 
work  among  his  own  bishops  and  clergy."  He  pronused  that  he  would 
defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking,  provide  hiip  with  an  escort, 
with  interpreters,  and  assistant  priests,  and  whatever  else  might  be 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object. 

Having  obtained  the  blessing  of  pope  Honorius  the  Second  on  this 
work,  Otto  began  his  journey  on  the  24th  of  April,  1124.  Fondly 
attached  as  he  was  to  monkish  ways,  the  experience  of  his  predeces- 
sor in  this  missionary  field  taught  him  to  avoid  every  appearance  of 
that  sort,  and  rather  to  present  himself  in  the  full  splendor  of  his 
episcopal  dignity.  He  not  only  provided  himself  in  the  most  ample 
manner  with  everything  that  was  required  for  his  own  supprt  and 
that  of  his  attendants  in  Pommerania,  but  also  took  with  him  costly 
raiment  and  other  articles  to  be  used  as  presents  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
people  ;  likewise,  all  the  necessary  church  utensils  by  which  he  could 
make  it  visibly  manifest  to  the  Pommeranians  that  he  did  not  visit 
them  from  interested  motives,  but  was  ready  to  devote  his  own  prop- 
erty to  the  object  of  imparting  \o  them  a  blessing  which  he  regarded 
as  the  very  highest. 

Travelling  through  a  part  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  he  made  a  visit  to 
duke  Boleslav  in  Poland.  In  the  city  of  Gnesen,  he  met  with  a  kind 
and  honorable  reception  from  that  prince.  The  duke  gave  him  a 
great  number  of  wagons  for  conveying  the  means  of  subsistence  which 
be  took  along  with  hun,  as  weU  as  the  rest  of  the#kggage ;  a  sum  of 
money  of  the  currency  of  the  country  to  defray  a  part  of  the  expenses ; 
people  who  spoke  Oerman  and  Slavic  to  act  as  his  servants ;  three  of 
his  own  chaplains  to  assist  him  in  his  labors  ;«andy  finally,  in  the  capa- 

^  "  Quia  in  diebos  juyentntis  toae  apnd  lam  episcoponun  yel  sacerdotnm  idoneo- 

patrem  meum  decentUsima  te  honestate  rum  mihive  affiniam  ad  hoc  opus  indacere 

convenatum  memini."  queo." 

*  **  £cce  per  trienniiim  laboro,  quod  nul- 
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city  of  a  protector,  the  commandant  Paulitzky  (Paulicius),  a  man 
ardently  devoted  to  the  cause.  This  commandant,  or  colonel,  knew 
bow  to  deal  with  the  rude  people ;  and  he  was  instructed  to  employ 
the  authority  of  the  duke  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  the  Pom- 
meranians  to  a  readier  reception  of  Christianity.  Having  traversed 
the  vast  forest  which  at  that  time  separated  Poland  from  Pommerania, 
they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Netze,  which  divided  the  two 
^tricts.^  Here  duke  Wartislav,  who  had  been  apprized  of  their 
arrival,  came  to  meet  them  with  a  train  of  five  hundred  armed  men. 
The  duke  pitched  his  camp  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river,  and  then 
with  a  few  attendants  crossed  over  to  the  bishop.  The  latter  first 
had  a  private  interview  with  the  duke  and  the  Polish  colonel.  As 
Otto  dia  not  possess  a  ready  command  of  the  Slavic  language,  though 
he  had  learned  it  in  his  youth,  —  the  colonel  served  as  his  interpreter. 
They  conferred  with  each  other  about  the  course  to  be  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  mission.  Meantime,  the  ecclesiastics  remained 
alone  with  the  Pommeranian  soldiers ;  and  probably  their  courage  was 
hardly  equal  to  the  undertaking  before  them.  The  way  through  the 
dismd  forest  had  already  somewhat  intimidated  them ;  added  to  which 
was  now  the  unusual  si^t  of  these  rude  soldiers,  clad  and  equipped 
after  the  manner  of  their  country,  with  whom  they  were  left  alone,  in 
a  wild  uninhabited  region,  amid  the  frightful  gloom  of  approaching 
night.  The  alarm  which  they  betraved,  provoked  the  Pommeranians, 
who  though  they  had  been  baptized  were  perhaps  Christians  but  in 
name,  to  work  still  farther  on  their  fears.  Pretending  to  be  pagans, 
they  pointed  their  swords  at  them,  threatened  to  stab  them,  to  flay 
them  alive,  to  bury  them  to  their  shoulders  in  the  earth,  and  then 
deprive  them  of  their  tonsure.  But  they  were  soon  relieved  from 
their  great  terror  by  the  reappearance  of  then*  bishop  in  company 
with  t£e  duke,  whom,  by  timely  presents,  he  had  wrought  to  a  still 
more  friendly  disposition.  The  example  of  the  duke,  who  accosted  the 
eccledastics  in  a  courteous  and  friendly  manner,  was  followed  by  his 
attendants.  They  now  confessed  that  they  were  Christians,  and  that 
by  their  threats  they  had  only  intended  to  put  the  courage  of  the 
ecclesiastics  to  the  test.  The  duke  left  behind  him  servants  and 
guides ;  he  gave  the  missionaries  full  liberty  to  teach  and  baptize 
throughout  his  whole  territory,  and  he  commanded  that  they  should 
be  everywhere  received  in  an  hospitable  manner. 

On  the  next  morning,  they  crossed  the  borders  and  directed  their 
ateps  to  the  town  of  Pvritz.  They  passed  through  a  district  which 
had  suffered  greatly  in  the  war  with  Poland,  and  was  but  just  recover- 
ing from  the  terrors  of  it.  The  much-troubled  people  were  the  more 
inclined  therefore  to  yield  in  all  things  to  the  authority  of  the  bishop, 
who  was  enabled  in  passing  to  administer  baptism  to  thirty  in  this 
sparsely-peopled  region. 

It  was  eleven  of  the  clock  at  night  when  they  arrived  at  Pyritz. 

*  According  to  the  statement  of  Andreas,  the  frontier  castle  where  they  pat  up  WM 
TJsda,  at  present  Uscz. 
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They  found  the  whole  town  awake ;  for  it  was  a  great  pagan  festival, 
celebrated  with  feasting,  drinking,  song,  and  revelry ;  and  four  thousand 
men  from  the  whole  surroundmg  country  were  assembled  here  on  this 
occasion.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  bishop  did  not  thmk  it 
proper  to  enter  the  town.  They  pitched  their  tents  at  some  distance 
without  the  walls,  and  avoided  everything  that  might  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  intoxicated  and  excited  multitude.  They  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible,  not  venturing  even  to  kindle  a  fire.  On  tiie  next  morn- 
ing, Paulitzky,  with  the  other  envoys  of  the  two  dukes,  entered  the 
town,  and  called  a  meeting  of  the  most  influential  citizens.  The 
authority  of  the  two  dukes  was  here  employed  to  induce  the  people  to 
compliance.  They  were  reminded  of  the  promise  which  ynder  com- 
pulsion they  had  before  given  to  the  Polish  duke,  that  they  would 
become  Christians.  No  delay  was  allowed  for  a  more,  full  deliberation 
on  the  subject ;  as  they  were  informed  that  the  bishop,  who  had  for- 
saken all  in  order  to  come  and  help  them,  and  m  the  most  dismterest- 
ed  manner  devoted  himself  to  their  service,  was  near  at  hand.  So 
they  yielded;  for  they  supposed  their  gods  had  shown  themselves 
unable  to  help  them.  When  the  bishop,  with  all  his  wagons  and  his 
numerous  train,  now  entered  into  the  town,  terror  in  the  first  place 
seized  upon  all ;  for  they  thought  it  some  new  hostile  attack.  But 
having  convinced  themselves  of  3ie  peaceful  intentions  of  the  strangers, 
they  received  them  with  more  confidence.  Seven  days  were  spent 
by  the  bishop  in  giving  instruction ;  three  days  were  appointed  for 
spiritual  and  bodily  preparation  to  receive  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 
They  held  a  fast  ana  bathed  themselves,  that  they  might  with  cleanli- 
ness and  decency  submit  to  the  holy  transaction.  Large  vessels  filled 
with  water  were  sunk  in  the  ground  and  surrounded  with  curtains. 
Behind  these  baptism  was  administered,  in  the  form  customary  at 
that  period,  by  immersion.  During  their  twenty  days'  residence  in 
this  town,  seven  thousand  were  baptized ;  and  ^e  persons  baptized 
were  instructed  on  the  matters  cont^dned  in  the  confession  of  faith 
and  respectmg  the  most  important  acts  of  worship.  Before  taking  his 
leave  of  them,  the  bishop,  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  addressed  a 
discourse  to  the  newly  baptized  from  an  elevated  spot.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  vow  of  fidelity,  which  they  had  made  to  God  at  baptism  ; 
he  warned  them  against  relapsing  into  idolatry ;  he  explained  to  them 
that  the  Christian  life  is  a  continual  warfare,  and  then  expounded  to 
ihem  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  sacraments,  since  by  these  were  de- 
signated the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  wpre  the  appointed  means 
of  upholding  and  strengthening  the  &ithful  in  this  warfare.  When  he 
spoke  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  he  explamed  that  ihose  who  had 
hitherto  possessed  several  wives,  ought  from  that  time  to  retain  but 
one  as  the  lawful  wife.  He  testiiSed  his  abhorrence  of  the  unnatural 
custom,  which  prevailed  among  the  women,  of  destroying  at  their 
birth  children  of  the  female  sex,  when  their  number  appeared  too 
large.  As  it  is  evident,  however,  from  the  whole  history  of  the  afiidr, 
that  the  reception  of  Christianity  was  in  this  case  brought  about  chiefly 
through  the  fear  of  the  duke  of  Poland,  —  a  vast  number  had  subnfitted 
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to  baptism  within  a  very  short  time,  a  time  altogether  insufficient  to 
aflbrd  opportunity  for  communicating  the  needful  instruction  to  such  a 
multitude,  —  so  it  was  impossible  that  what  was  here  done  should  as 
yet  be  attended  with  any  deep-working  or  permanent  effects. 

From  .this  place  they  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Kammin.  Here 
resided  that  wife  of  duke  Wartislav  whom  he  distinguished  above  all 
the  rest,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  his  legitimate  consort.  She  was 
more  devoted  to  Christianity  than  she  ventured  to  confess  in  the  midst 
of  a  pagan  population.  Encouraged  by  what  she  had  heard  about 
the  labors  of  Otto  in  Pyritz,  she  declared  herself  already,  before  his 
arrival,  more  openly  and  decidedly  a  friend  of  Christianity.  The 
bishop,  therefore,  found  the  popular  mind  in  a  favorable  state  of 
preparation ;  many  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  eccle- 
riafitics,  from  whom  they  desired  to  receive  baptism.  During  the 
forty  days  which  they  spent  in  this  place,  their  strength  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  administer  baptism  to  as  many  as  demanded  it.  Mean- 
time, duke  Wartislav  also  arrived  at  Kammin.  He  expressed  great 
love  for  the  bishop,  and  greater  zeal  in  favor  of  Christianity  than 
he  had  done  before.  In  obedience  to  the  Christian  law  of  mar- 
riage,  he  took  an  oath,  before  the  bishop  and  the  assembled  people,  to 
remam  true  to  his  lawful  wife  alone,  and  to  dismiss  four  and  twenty 
others  whom  he  had  kept  as  concubines.  This  act  of  the  prince  had 
a  salutary  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  people,  who  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Here  Otto  founded  the  first  church  for  the  Pommeranians, 
over  which  he  appointed  one  of  his  clergy  as  priest,  and  lefl  him 
behind  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  A  remarkable  concurrence 
of  circumstances  on  one  occasion  produced  a  great  impression  both  on 
the  pagans  and  the  new  converts.  A  woman  of  property,  zealously 
devoted  to  the  old  pagan  religion,  stood  forth  as  a  violent  opponent  of 
ihe  Christians.  She  held  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  its 
people  furnished  evidence  enough  of  the  power  of  their  ancient  deities. 
On  Sunday,  when  all  rested  from  their  labors  and  repaired  to  church, 
this  woman  required  her  people,  in  defiance  of  the  strange  god,  to 
work  at  gathering  in  the  harvest ;  and,  to  set  the  example,  went  her- 
self into  the  field  and  grasped  the  sickle ;  but,  at  the  first  stroke,  she 
wounded  Jierself  with  the  instrument.  This  occurrence  was  looked 
upon  as  a  manifest  judgment  of  God,  —  evidence  of  the  power  of  the 
God  of  the  Christians. 

After  having  resided  here  in  this  manner  forty  days,  the  bishop 
determined  to  push  his  missionary  journey  still  onwards ;  and  two 
eitizens  of  Pyritz,  Domislav,  father  and  son,  accompanied  them  as 
guides.  They  directed  their  steps  to  one  of  the  principal  places  of 
the  country,  the  island  of  Wollin ;  but  here,  on  account  of  the  warlike, 
roiteful  character  of  the  inhabitants,  a  people  strongly  attached  to 
their  ancient  customs,  they  had  reason  to  expect  more  determined 
opposition.  The  two  guides,  as  they  approached  the  city  of  Julin, 
were  struck  with  fear :  and  the  ecclesiastics,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
fiur  from  being  stouthearted  men.  But  bishop  Otto  himself,  amidst 
such  companions,  could  not  catch  the  contagion  of  fear.    There  was 
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ii6thing  to  disturb  him  in  the  threatening  prospect  of  death.  Inclined 
to  err  at  the  opposite  extreme,  earnestly  longing  to  give  up  his  life  in 
}aB  Saviour's  cause,  he  held  danger  too  much  in  contempt.  It  re- 
qdred  more  self-denial,  —  more  self-control  on  his  part,  not  to  throw 
himself  into  the  midst  of  the  pagan  popula<;e,  but  to  try  to  £^vert,  by 
wise  and  prudent  measures,  the  threatening  storm.  What  Otto  had 
done  in  Pyritz,  must  have  been  already  known  in  the  city ;  and  the 
lealous  devotees  to  the  old  Slavic  religion  could,  therefore,  only  look 
upon  him  as  an  enemy  of  their  gods.  From  the  fury  of  the  pagan 
populace,  the  rude  masses  of  a  seafaring  people,  the  worst  was  to  be 
apprehended.  The  guides  advised  that  they  should  remain  awhile 
Concealed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  endeavor  to  enter  the  town 
miperceived  by  night.  In  this  town,  as  in  the  other  cities,  there  was 
a  castle  belonging  to  the  duke,  attached  to  which  was  a  strongly-built 
HKjlosure,  serving  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  such  as  might  repair  to  it. 
To  this  place  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  remove,  with  all  their 
goods.  Thus  would  they  be  protected  against  the  first  attacks  of  the 
infuriate  multitude ;  and  waiting  in  their  place  of  security  until  the 
fiury  of  the  people  had  time  to  cool,  might  then  come  to  terms  with 
them.  The  plan  seemed  a  wise  one,  and  was  adopted.  But  perhaps 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  had  not  been  sufficiently  weighed. 
This  plan  of  stealthily  creeping  in  by  night,  which  betrayed  timidity 
And  a  want  of  confidence,  might  easily  lead  to  serious  mischiefis. 
Whereas,  had  they  come  forward  openly,  they  might  reckon  on  the 
effect  which  the  bishop,  appearing  in  all  the  pomp  of  his  office,  would 
be  likely  to  produce,  on  tne  respect  of  the  people  for  the  authority  of 
Ihe  Polish  duke,  and  on  the  gradually-increasing  influence  of  a  secret 
Christian  party :  for  there  was  always  to  be  found  in  tlus  important 
seaport  and  commercial  mart,  a  respectable  number  of  Christian  mer- 
chants from  abroad ;  by  intercourse  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  such 
Christian  nations  as  they  visited  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  some  few 
had  already,  as  it  seems,  been  gained  over  to  Christianity. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  they  were  observed  by  the 
people,  stormy  movements  began.  Even  the  asylum  was  not  respect- 
ed. A  furious  attack  of  the  populace  compelled  them  to  abandon  it. 
The  Polish  colonel  addressed  the  people,  but  his  words  had  no  effect 
on  the  excited  multitude.  Surrounded  by  his  trembling  companions 
Otto,  undaunted,  cheerful,  and  ready  for  martyrdom,  walked  through 
an  angry  crowd,  that  threatened  death  to  him  in  particular ;  and  he 
received  several  blows.  Knocked  down  in  the  press,  amid  the  jostling 
on  all  sides,  he  fell  into  the  mire.  Paulitzky,  a  man  of  courage  and 
great  physical  strength,  covered  him  with  his  own  body,  and,  warding 
off  the  blows  aimed  at  his  life,  helped  him  to  regain  his  feet.  Thus 
they  finally  made  out  to  escape  unharmed  from  the  city ;  but,  instead  of 
umnediateiy  abandonmg  this  part  of  the  country,  they  waited  five  days 
longer  for  the  people  to  come  to  their  senses.  The  secret  Christians 
in  the  mean  time  paid  a  visit  to  the  bishop.  The  more  respectable 
intizens  also  waited  on  him  to  apologize  for  what  had  happened,  which 
they  8£ud  they  could  not  hinder ;  laying  all  the  blame  on  the  populace. 
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Otto  required  them  to  become  Christians.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
events  to  work  upon  their  fears,  ho  threatened  them  with  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Polish  duke,  whose  anger  they  had  good  reason  to  dread, 
after  having  offered  such  an  insult  to  his  messengers.  He  informed 
them  that  the  only  step  by  which  they  could  hope  to  pacify  the  duke, 
and  to  ward  off  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  was  to  embrace 
Christianity.  After  consulting  together,  they  finally  declared  that 
they  must  be  governed  by  the  course  taken  by  their  capital  town, 
Stettin ;  and  to  this  place  they  advised  the  bishop  to  repair  first.  This 
advice  he  followed. 

At  Stettin,  the  reception  he  jpet  with  was  at  first  unfavorable.  When 
he  proposed  to  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  that  they  should  put  away 
their  old  religipn  and  adopt  Christianity,  they  repelled  the  proposition 
very  decidedly.  The  life  and  manners  of  the  nations  that  professed 
Christianity  had  brought  it  here,  as  often  happens,  into  discredit. 
The  Pommeranians  were  now  at  precisely  that  point  of  culture  which 
the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  seventh  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  de- 
scribes as  a  life  without  the  law.  Posses^ng  the  simplicity,  openness, 
and  innocence  of  primitive  manners,  and  enjoying  a  degree  of  tem- 
poral prosperity  which  was  the  natural  result  of  a  favorable  climate,*, 
soil,  and  location,  they  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  conflicts  between 
law  and  lust,  and  of  the  strifes  of  contrary  interests,  and  hence  exempt 
fix>m  the  evils  that  grow  out  of  them,  as  well  as  unconscious  of 
many  wants  difficult  to  be  satisfied,  but  very  sure  to  be  called  forth  in 
a  people  making  the  transition  from  a  state  of  nature  to  civilization. 
Fraud  and  theft  were  crimes  unknown  among  them ;  nothing  was  kept 
under  lock  and  key.*    The  hospitality  which  usually  distinguishes  a 

Seople  at  this  stage  of  culture,  exbted  among  them  to  an  eminent 
egree.  Every  head  of  a  family  had  a  room  especially  consecrated 
to  the  reception  of  guests,  in  which  was  kept  a  table  constantly  spreaol 
for  their  entertainment.  Thus  the  evils  wore  here- absent,  by  which 
man  is  made  conscious  of  the  sin  lurking  in  his  nature,  and  thereby 
brougjbt  to  feel  his  need  of  redemption.  If  physical  well-being  were 
man's  highest  end,  they  had  the  best  reason  for  rejecting  that  which 
would  tear  them  away  from  this  happy  state  of  nature.  Now,  when 
from  this  pdnt  of  view  they  compared  their  own  condition  with  that 
of  the  Christian  nations  of  Germany,  and  made  up  their  judgment 
from  the  facts  which  were  first  presented  to  them,  as  'they  could  see 
nothing  to  envy  in  the  condition  of  the  latter,  so  they  saw  nothing  in 
the  religion  to  which  they  attributed  this  condition  that  could  recom- 
mend Jt  to  their  acceptance.  Amongst  the  Christians  —  said  the 
more  respectable  citizens  of  Stettin  —  are  to  be  found  thieves  and 
pirates.     Some  people  have  to  lose  their  feet,  others  their  eyes; 

*  The  unknown  author  of  the  Life  of  '  Tanta  fides  et  socictas  est  inter  eos,  nt 

Otto,  after  mentioning  the  plenty  of  game,  furtorum   ct  fraudum    penitus  inexpert!, 

the  numerous  herds  ofcattle,  the  abundance  cistos  aut  scrinia  nou  habeant  scrata.   Nam 

of  wheat  and  of  honey,  remarks :  "  Si  vitem  seram  vel  clavem  ibi  non  videnint,  sed  ipsi 

et  oleum  et  ficum  haberct,  tcrram  pntarcs  admodum  mirati  sunt,  quod  clitellas  eC 

MM  repromissionis  propter  copiam  fructi-  scrinia  episcopi  serata  viderua>^ " 
ftronun." 
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every  species  of  crime  and  of  punishment  abounds  amongst  them ; 
Christian  abhors  Christian:  far  from  us  be  such  a  religion.  Still, 
Otto  with  his  companions  tarried  more  than  two  months  in  Stettin, 

Ctiently  expecting  some  change  in  their  determination.  As  this, 
wever,  did  not  take  place,  it  was  concluded  to  send  a  message  to 
duke  Boleslav  of  Poland,  with  a  detailed  report  of  the  ill  success 
attending  the  mission.  The  citizens  of  Stettin,  when  they  heard  of 
this,  were  alarmed.  They  now  declared  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
send  with  these  delegates  an  embassy  of  their  own  to  Poland,  and,  in 
case  they  could  obtain  a  solid  and  permanent  peace,  together  with  a 
diminution  of  tribute,  they  were  wilhng  on  such  conditions  to  embrace 
Christianity. 

In  the  mean  time,  bishop  Otto  was  not  idle.  On  the  market-days, 
which  occurred  twice  a  week,  when  numbers  of  country  people  came 
into  the  town,  he  appeared  in  public,  dressed  in  his  episcopal  robes, 
with  the  crosier  borne  before  him,  and  harangued  the  assembled  mul- 
titude on  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  pomp  in  which  he 
appeared,  and  curiosity  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  drew  many  around 
him ;  but  the  faith  gained  no  admittance.  He  strove  first  of  all,  by 
his  own  example,  the  example  of  a  life  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian love,  to  do  away  the  impression  which  the  citizens  of  Stettin  had 
received  of  the  Christian  faith  from  looking  at  the  life  of  the  great 
mass  of  Christians ;  to  make  it  by  this  means  practically  evident  to 
ihem,  that  there  was  a  still  higher  principle  of  life  than  any  which  man 
knows  while  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  however  felicitous  in  other 
respects.  With  his  own  money  he  redeemed  many  captives,  and, 
having  provided  them  with  clothes  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  sent 
them  home  to  their  friends.  One  event,  however,  contributed  in  an 
especial  manner  to  make  the  pious,  benevolent  life  of  the  bishop  gen- 
erally known,  and  to  attract  towards  him  the  minds  of  the  youth. 

Many  secret  Christians  were  living  even  in  this  part  of  Pommera- 
ma,  and  among  the  number  of  these  was  a  woman  belonging  to  one 
of  the  first  families  in  Stettin.  Having  been  carried  away  captive  in 
her  youth  from  a  Christian  land,  she  had  married  a  man  of  wealth  and 
consideration,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  Although  remaining  true 
to  her  faith,  yet  she  did  not  venture,  in  the  midst  of  a  pagan  people, 
to  appear  openly  *as  a  Christian.  None  the  less  sincere  on  tiiat 
account  was  her  joy,  when  bishop  Otto  came  to  the  city  where  she 
lived :  these  feelings,  however,  she  dared  not  express  aloud ;  nor  to 
go  over  to  him  before  the  face  of  the  world.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
without  the  exertion  of  some  influence  on  her  part,  that  her  two  sons 
were  led  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  clergy,  and  to  make  inquiries  of 
them  respecting  the  Christian  faith.  The  bishop  did  not  fail  to  make 
the  most  of  this  opportunity,  by  instructing  them  step  by  step  in  all 
the  leadmg  doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  found  the  young  men  had 
susceptible  minds.  They  declared  themselves  convinced,  and  request- 
ed that  they  might  be  prepared  for  baptism.  This  was  done ;  and 
the  bishop  agreed  upon  a  day  with  them,  when  they  should  return  and 
receive  baptism.    They  were  baptized,  with  all  the  accustomed  cere- 
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monial  of  the  church,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  transaction  on  the 
part  of  their  parents.  After  this,  they  remained  eight  days  in  the 
bishop's  house,  in  order  to  observe,  with  due  solemnity,  their  octave  as 
neophN'tes.  Their  mother,  in  the  mean  while,  got  notice  of  what  had 
been  done  before  the  whole  time  of  the  octave  had  expired.  Full  of 
joy,  she  sent  a  message  to  the  bishop,  requesting  to  see  her  sons.  He 
received  her,  seated  in  the  open  air,  on  a  bank  of  turf,  surrounded  by 
his  clergy,  the  young  men  at  his  feet,  clothed  in  their  white  robes. 
The  latter,  on  beholding  their  mother  at  a  distance,  started  up,  and 
bowing  to  the  bishop,  as  if  to  ask  his  permission,  hastened  to  meet 
her.  At  the  sight  of  her  sons  in  their  white  robes  of  baptism,  the 
mother,  who  had  kept  her  Cliristianity  concealed  for  so  many  years, 
overcome  by  her  feelings,  sunk  weeping  to  the  ground.  The  bishop 
and  his  clergy  hurried  to  her  in  alarm,  —  raising  the  woman  from  the 
earth,  they  strove  to  auiet  her  mind,  suppoang  she  had  fainted  from 
the  violence  of  her  grief.  But  as  soon  as  she  could  command  herself, 
and  find  language  to  express  her  feelings,  they  were  undeceived. 
**  I  praise  thee,"  —  were  her  first  words,  —  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thou 
source  of  all  hope  and  of  all  consolation,  that  I  behold  my  sons  initiated 
into  thy  sacraments,  enlightened  by  the  faith  in  thy  divine  truth." 
Then  kissing  and  embracing  her  sons,  she  added :  "  For  thou  know- 
est,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  for  many  years  I  have  not  ceased,  in 
the  secret  recesses  of  my  heart,  to  recommend  these  youths  to  thy 
compassion,  beseeching  thee  to  do  in  them,  that  which  thou  now  hast 
done."  Next,  turning  to  the  bishop,  she  thus  addressed  him :  ^^  Bless- 
ed be  the  day  of  your  coming  to  this  city ;  for,  if  you  will  but  perse- 
vere, a  great  church  shall  here  be  gathered  to  the  Lord.  Do  not 
aDow  yourselves  to  grow  impatient  by  any  delay.  Behold !  I,  myself, 
who  stand  ^re  before  you,  do,  by  the  aid  of  Almighty  God,  encour- 
aged by  your  presence,  reverend  father,  but  also  throwing  myself  on 
the  help  of  these  my  children,  confess  that  I  am  a  Christian,  a  truth 
which  till  now  I  dared  not  openly  acknowledge."  She  then  proceed- 
ed to  relate  her  whole  story.  The  bishop  thanked  God  for  the  won- 
derful leadings  of  his  grace ;  he  assured  the  woman  of  his  hearty 
sympaljiy,  said  many  things  to  strengthen  and  encourage  her  in  the 
fiuth,  and  presented  her  with  a  costly  robe  of  fur.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  eight  days,  when  the  newly-baptized  laid  aside  their  white 
robes,  he  made  them  a  valuable  present  of  fine  raiment,  and,  having 
given  them  the  Holy  Supper,  dismissed  them  to  go  home. 

This  remarkable  occurrence  was  immediately  attended  with  many 
important  consequences.  That  Christian  woman,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  her  religion  a  secret,  now  that  she  had  taken  the  first  step  and 
gathered  courage,  freely  and  openly  avowed  her  faith,  and  became 
herself  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Through  her  influence,  her  domes- 
tics, abo  her  neighbors  and  friends,  and  her  entire  family,  were  induced 
to  receive  baptism.  The  two  young  men  became  preachers  to  the  youth. 
Rrst,  they  spoke  of  the  bishop's  disinterested  love,  ever  active  in  pro- 
moting the  good  of  mankind ;  then  of  the  new,  comforting,  bliss-con- 
t&rmg  truthis  which  they  had  heard  from  his  lips.    The  youth  flocked 
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to  the  bishop;  many  were  instructed  and  baptized  by  him.  The 
young  became  teachers  of  the  old  ;  and  numbers  every  day  presented 
themselves  openly  for  baptism.  But  when  the  father  of  the  two  young 
men  who  were  firat  baptized  came  to  be  informed  that  his  whole  family 
had  become  Christians,  he  was  exceedingly  troubled  and  indignant  at 
hearing  it.  The  prudent  wife,  finding  that  he  was  returning  home  in 
this  state  of  feeling,  despatched  some  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends  to 
meet  him  with  comforting  and  soothing  words,  while  she  herself  pray- 
ed incessantly  for  his  conversion.  And  when  he  got  home,  and  saw  so 
many  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  neighbora  already  living  as  Christians, 
his  opposition  gradually  gave  way,  till  finally  ho  consented  to  be  bap- 
tized liimself. 

When  thus,  by  influences  purely  spiritual,  the  way  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  triumph  of  Christianity  and  the  downfall  of  paganism  in 
Dtettin,  the  messengers  sent  to  the  Polish  duke  came  back,  announc- 
mg  that  they  had  accomplished  the  object  of  their  mission.  The 
duke,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  letter,  proclaimed  himself  an  enemy 
to  all  pagans ;  at  the  same  time  he  assured  them  that,  if  they  would 
abide  faitlifully  by  their  promise,  and  embrace  Christianity,  they  might 
look  for  peace  and  amity  on  a  solid  foundation  ;  otherAvise,  they  must 
expect  to  see  their  territory  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  and  to 
experience  his  eternal  enmity.  He  first  reproached  them  for  the 
rude  behavior  which  they  had  shown  at  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ; 
but  declared  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  yielding  to  the  earnest 
desires  of  the  ambassador,  and  especially  of  bishop  Otto,  he  was  de- 
termined to  forgive  them,  and  to  grant  them  peace  on  more  favor- 
able terms  than  ever,  provided  that  henceforth  they  would  faithfully 
observe  the  conditions  they  had  themselves  proposed,  and  show  docil- 
ity to  their  religious  teachers.  The  favorable  impressbn  produced 
by  this  reply  was  improved  to  the  utmost  by  the  bishop.  Tie  proposed 
at  once  to  tne  assembled  people  that,  inasmuch  as  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  was  incapable  of  being  united  with  the  worship  of  idols,  in 
order  to  prepare  a  dwelhng  hencefortli  for  the  living  God,  all  the 
monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  destroyed.  But  as  they  still  clung 
to  their  belief  in  the  reality  and  power  of  these  gods,  and  dreaded  their 
vengeance,  he  with  his  clergy  proposed  to  go  forward  and  set  them 
the  example.  Signing  themselves  with  the  cross,  the  true  preserva- 
tive from  all  evil,  and  armed  with  hatchets  and  pickaxes,  they  would 
proceed  to  demolish  all  those  monuments  of  idolatry;  and  if  they 
remained  unharmed,  it  should  bo  a  token  to  all,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  gods,  but  might  safely  follow  the  example  he  had 
given  them. 

This  was  done.  The  first  monument  destroyed  was  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  Slavic  god  Triglav,  containing  an  image  of  that  divinity, 
and  decorated  on  its  inner  walls  with  various  works  of  sculpture  and 
paintings  in  oil.  In  this  temple  were  many  precious  articles ;  for  the 
tenth  part  of  all  the  spoils  obtained  in  war  was  consecrated  to  this 
deity,  and  deposited  here.  Abundance  of  costly  ofierings  were  here 
to  be  found ;  goblets  of  bom  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  golden 
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boTfla,  knives,  and  poniards  of  beautiful  workmanship.  All  these  arti- 
cles it  was  proposed  to  give  to  the  bishop  ;  but  he  declined  receiving 
them.  "  God  forbid,"  said  he,  "  that  we  should  think  of  T?hrich- 
m<!^  ourselves  out  of  what  belongs  to  you.  Such  things  as  these,  and 
still  more  beautiful,  we  have  already  at  home."  Then,  after  having 
sprinkled  them  with  holy  water  and  signed  them  with  the  cross,  he 
caused  them  to  be  distributed  among  the  people.  With  this  proof  of 
a  disinterested  love,  that  avoided  the  very  appearance  of  selfishness, 
bishop  Otto  manifested  also  a  singular  liberality  of  Christian  spirit,  in 
refusing  to  give  up  to  destruction  that  which,  innocent  in  itself,  might 
be  devoted  to  better  uses  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  only  gift 
he  consented  to  receive  was  the  image  of  Triglav ;  of  which,  causing 
the  rest  of  the  body  to  be  destroyed,  he  preserved  the  triple  head  as 
a  ti^phy  of  the  victory  obtained  over  idolatry.  This  he  afterwards 
sent  to  Rome,  in  evidence  of  what  he  had  done  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Roman  Church,  for  the  destruction  of  paganism.  Three  other  build- 
ings were  next  demolished,  temples^  erected  to  idols  where  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  meet  for  their  sports  and  carousals,  as  well  as  for 
deliberation  on  more  serious  matters.  In  destroying  or  removing  the 
monuments  of  the  old  idolatry,  and  everything  connected  with  it.  Otto 
did  not,  with  heedless  fanaticism,  treat  all  cases  alike,  but  was  govern- 
ed in  his  mode  of  procedure  by  a  prudent  regard  to  circumstances. 
It  was  an  important  point  to  distinguish  between  those  objects  which, 
by  constantly  furnishing  some  point  of  attachment  for  the  old  pagan 
bent,  would  serve  to  keep  it  alive,  and  others  where  nothing  of  this 
kind  was  to  be  feared.  In  the  vicinity  of  each  of  those  buildings 
dedicated  to  the  gods  was  to  be  found  one  of  those  ancient  oaks, 
regarded  everyrjhere  in  Germany  with  religious  veneration,^  and  be- 
side  it  a  fountain.  The  citizens  besought  the  bishop  that  these  oaks 
might  be  spared.  They  promised  to  withhold  from  them  all  asso- 
ciations of  a  religious  character.  They  simply  wished  to  enjoy  the 
pleasant  shade  and  other  amenities  of  these  chosen  spots ;  which  in- 
deed was  no  sin,  and  he  complied  with  their  request.  Among  other 
objects,  however,  there  was  a  horse  considered  sacred,  which  in  times 
of  war  was  employed  for  purposes  of  divination.^  In  demanding  the 
removal  of  all  such  objects.  Otto  was  inexorably  severe  ;  he  would  not 
allow  one  of  them  to  remain ;  since  he  was  aware  of  the  influence 
which  these  superstitions  were  still  wont  to  exert  even  long  after  the 
destruction  of  paganism.  He  insisted,  therefore,  that  the  sacred  horse 
should  be  sent  into  another  country  and  sold.  Notwithstanding  these 
decided  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  paganism,  not  a  man  had  the 
boldness  to  stand  forth  in  its  defence,  except  the  priest  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  tend  and  manage  the  sacred  horse.  But  the  sudden 
death  of  this  man,  who  had  stood  up  alone  for  the  honor  of  the  gods, 

'  Concinie.  •  See  vol  iii,  p.  51.  vorable  omen.    Horses  were  held  sacred 

•  Nine  javelins,  each  an  ell  long,  were  also  amon^t  the  ancient  Germans,  espe- 

placed  in  a  row.    The  horse  was  then  led  cially  for  the  purpose  of  prophecv.     vid. 

over  them,  and  if  he  passed  without  touch-  Tacit.  Germania  c.  x ;  Grimm's  Deutsche 

ing  one  of  them,  this  was  considered  a  far  Mythologie,  s.  878,  u.  d.  f. 
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was  favorably  construed  as  a  divine  judgment.  After  the  temples  had 
been  destroyed,  the  people  were  admitted  to  baptism  ;  and  the  same 
order  was  observed  here  as  at  Pyritz,  numbers  presenting  themselves 
at  a  time,  and  receiving  the  ordinance,  after  a  discourse  had  been 
preached  to  them  on  the  doctrines  of  faith.  Having  tarried  here  five 
months  in  the  whole,  Otto  departed  from  Stettin,  leaving  behind  him 
a  church  with  a  priest.  ^ 

From  Stettin,  he  visited  a  few  of  the  places  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  that  city.i  He  then  went  by  water,  down  the  Oder,  and  across 
the  Baltic  sea,  to  Julin.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  having  agreed 
with  the  bishop,  that  they  would  follow  the  example  of  the  capital 
city,  had  already  sent  persons  to  Stettm,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
exact  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  gospel  was  there 
received.  The  news  they  obtained  could  not  fail  to  make  the  most 
fevorable  impression ;  and  Otto  was  received  in  Julin  with  demonstrar 
tions  of  joy  and  respect.  The  activity  of  the  clergy  during  the  two 
months  which  they  spent  in  this  place,  scarcely  sufficed  to  baptize  all 
who  offered  themselves.  Aft^r  the  Christian  church  had  thus  been 
planted  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  Fommerania,  the  question  arose 
where  should  the  first  bishopric  be  founded.  Otto  and  duke  Wartis- 
lav  agreed  that  Julin  was  the  most  suitable  place  to  be  made  the  first 
seat  of  a  bishopric  for  Pommerania ;  partly,  because  this  city  was  so 
situated  as  to  form  a  convenient  central  point,  and  partly  because  the 
rude  people  here,  inclined  by  nature  to  be  refractory  and  insolent,  and 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  infection  of  paganism,  especially  ueeded  the 
constant  presence  and  oversight  of  a  bishop.*  Two  churches  were 
here  begun.  From  this  place  Otto  went  to  a  city  called  Clonoda,  or 
Clodona,^  where,  taking  advantage  of  the  abundance  of  wood,  he  erected 
a  church  ;*  next,  he  proceeded  to  a  city  which  had  suffered  extremely 
by  the  ravages  attending  the  war  with  Poland  ;*  and  from  thence  to 
Colberg.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  now  absent  on 
voyages  of  traffic  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  sea ;  and  those  that  re- 
mained at  home  were  unwilling  to  make  a  decision  till  a  general 
assembly  could  be  holden  of  all  the  people:  the  bishop,  however, 
finally  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  receive  baptism.  The  city  of 
Belgrade  was  the  extreme  point  of  his  missionary  tour ;  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  reserve  the  extending  of  the  mission  to  the  re- 
maining parts  of  Pommerania  for  a  future  day,  as  the  affiiirs  of  his 
own  diocese  now  called  him  home.  But  first,  he  felt  bound  to  make  a 
visitation-tour  to  the  communities  already  founded  by  him,  and  bestow 
confirmation  on  those  who  had  before  been  baptized.  Many  whom  he 
had  not  met  with  on  his  first  visit,  being  then  absent  on  voyages  of 

*  The  unknown  author  mentions  two  cas*  '  According  to  Kanngicsscr's  interpreta- 

tles,  Graticia  and  Lubinum,  the  first  Garz,  tion,  Goilnow. 

the  second  Lebbehn,  according  to  the  prob-  *  ^  Quia  locus  nemorosus  crat  et  amoC' 

lU)le  conjecture  of  Kanngiesser.    See  his  nus  et  lignaadaediticundurn  suppctcbant.** 

Geschiciite  von  Pommem,  p.  660.  ^  Kaungiesser  makes  it  probable,  from  the 

'  "*  Ut   gens  afipera    ex  jngi  doctoris  name  and  situation,  that  this  place  was 

praesentia  mansuosceret,"  says  Otto's  com-  Nauyard. 
panion 
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trade,  now  presented  themselves  for  baptism.  The  churches,  whose 
foundations  he  had  laid  during  his  first  residence  in  these  districts, 
had  in  the  mean  time  been  completed,  and  he  was  enabled  to  conse-? 
crate  them.  The  Christian  Pommeranians  now  besought  him,  the 
beloved  founder  of  their  churches,  to  remain  with  them  himself  and 
be  their  bishop;  but  he  could  not  consent.  Having  spent  a  year 
lacking  five  weeks  in  Pommerania,  he  hastened  back,  that  he  might 
be  with  his  flock  at  the  celebration  of  Palm-Sunday.  He  directed 
his  course  once  more  through  Poland,  where  he  met  duke  Boleslav, 
and  reported  to  him  the  successful  issue  of  his  enterprise.  As  Otto 
could  not  hold  the  first  bishopric  himself,  Boleslav  nominated  to  this 
post  Adalbert,  one  of  his  chaplains,  who  by  his  direction  had  accom- 
panied bishop  Otto  as  an  assistant.  Otto  himself  left  several  priests 
m  Pommerania  to  prosecute  the  work  which  had  been  commenced : 
but  they  were  too  few  in  number  to  complete  the  establishment  of 
the  Christian  church ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  any  of  them  would 
ppssess  the  ardor  and  courage  of  then:  leader.  As  the  time  he  was 
s^Ie  to  pass  in  the  several  places  was  comparatively  so  short;  as 
he  was  obliged  to  employ  an  interpreter  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
people ;  as  political  motives  had  cooperated,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
many,  to  procure  their  conversion,  so  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
that  this  conversion  of  great  masses  was  very  far  from  being  a  per- 
manent and  thorough  work. 

The  Christian  worship  of  God  having  now  been  introduced  into  one 
half  of  Pommerania,  whilst  paganism  reigned  in  the  other,  the  neces- 
sary result  was  that  a  striking  contrast  presented  itself  between  the 
two  portions ;  and  the  example  of  ancient  customs,  of  the  popular 
festi>^ls  of  paganism,  its  amusements  and  its  carousals,  among  the 
pagans  might  easily  entice  back  the  others  again  into  their  former 
habits.  They  would  yearn  after  their  old  unconstrained,  national 
mode  of  life.  The  restrictions  under  which  Christianity  and  the 
church,  with  its  laws  concerning  fastings,  laid  their  untutored  nature, 
might  be  felt  by  them  as  an  intolerable  yoke,  which  they  longed  to 
exchange  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  freedom ;  and  thus  it 
mi^t  happen  that,  in  tiie  districts  where  Otto  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  church,  the  pagan  party  would  again  lift  up  its  head, 
and  paganism  begin  once  more  to  extend  its  empire.  Such  fluctua- 
tions in  the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  paganism  —  as  in  the 
early  history  of  Christianity,  which,  having  made  rapid  progress  at 
first,  immediately  encountered  a  strong  reaction  of  paganism  —  are 
often  found  recurring  in  the  history  of  missions.  We  may  mention, 
as  an  example  furnished  by  the  modem  history  of  missions,  the  mis* 
sion  among  the  Society  Islands  of  Australia. 

Gladly  would  Otto  have  gone  earlier  to  the  help  of  the  new  church 
in  its  distress ;  but  various  public  misfortunes,  and  the  political  affiurs 
in  which  he  became  involved  as  an  estate  of  the  German  empire,  pre- 
vented him,  for  full  three  years,  from  fulfilling  his  wish.  It  was  not 
till  the  spring  of  the  year  1128,  that  he  could  visit  the  field  in  person. 
Bat  to  avoid  laying  any  farther  burden  on  the  dukes  of  Poland  and 
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Bohemia,  he  now  chose  another  route,  which  had  been  made  praeti* 
cable  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Slavic  populations  in  those  districts. 
He  directed  his  journey  through  Saxony,  Priegnitz,  and  the  territories 
which  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Leuticia,  to  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Pommerania.  He  determined  also,  in  this  second  mission,  to  de- 
fray  all  his  personal  expenses  and  those  of  his  attendants  out  of  his 
own  purse,  and  to  take  with  him  a  large  number  of  valuable  presents. 
To  this  end  he  purchased,  in  Halle,  a  quantity  of  grain  and  other 
merchandise,  intended  for  presents,  all  of  which  he  placed  on 
board  vessels,  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Saale  to  the  Elbe  and  Havel, 
after  which  the  lading  was  conveyed  onward  by  fifty  wagons.  He 
arrived  first  at  a  part  of  Pommerania  where  the  gospel  had  not  yet 
been  preached,  and  entering  the  city  of  Demmin,  found  but  one  old 
acquaintance,  in  the  person  of  the  governor.  Here,  on  the  next  day, 
he  met  his  old  friend,  duke  Wartislav.  The  duke  was  on  his  return, 
laden  with  spoils,  from  a  successful  war  with  the  neighboring  Leu- 
ticians.  Many  sights  were  here  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Otto,  which 
could  not  fail  to  make  a  very  painful  impression  on  his  benevolent 
heart.  The  army  of  the  duke  had  brought  away  a  number  of  cap- 
tives; these  were  to  be  divided  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
booty.  Among  them  were  to  be  found  many  persons  of  weak  and  deli- 
cate constitutions.  Husbands  were  to  be  separated  from  their  wives, 
wives  from  their  husbands,  parents  from  theur  sons.  The  bishop  inter- 
ceded with  the  duke  in  their  behalf,  and  persuaded  him  to  liberate  the 
weakest,  and  not  to  separate  near  kinsmen  and  relatives  from  each 
other.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  paid  from  his  own  funds  the 
ransom-money  for  many  who  were  still  pagans.  These  he  instructed  in 
Christianity,  baptized,  and  then  sent  back  to  their  homes.  Otto  and 
the  duke  showed  every  kindness  to  each  other,  and  exchanged  pres- 
ents. They  agreed  that,  on  Whitsuntide,  now  close  at  hand,  a  diet 
should  be  held  at  Usedom,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  several  states  to 
consent  to,  and  take  an  active  part  in,  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  In  the  letter-missive,  it  was  expressly  announced,  that 
ttie  errand  of  bishop  Otto  was  to  preach  the  Christian  religion,  and 
that  this  was  the  subject  to  be  brought  before  the  diet.  Otto  ne^t 
laded  a  vessel  on  the  river  Peene,  with  all  his  goods,  which  thus  after 
tiiree  days  arrived  at  Usedom.  He  himself,  however,  with  a  few  at- 
tendants, proceeded  leisurely  along  the  banks  of  the  Peene  to  that 
city,  taking  advantage  of  this  jaunt  to  prepare  the  way,  wherever 
he  went,  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

In  Usedom,  he  found  there  were  already  some  scattered  seeds  of 
Christianity,  conveyed  there  by  the  priests  he  had  left  behind  him. 
Still  more  was  done  by  himself.  At  this  place  the  deputies  of  the 
states,  in  obedience  to  th^  summons  of  the  duke,  now  came  together, 
composed  partly  of  such  as  had  always  renuuned  pagans  and  partly 
of  those  who  had  been  previously  converted,  but  during  Otto's  absence 
had  relapsed  into  paganism.  The  duke  presented  to  them  the  bishop, 
—  a  man  whose  whole  appearance  commanded  respect.  In  an  im- 
pressive discourse,  in  which  he  invited  them  to  set  their  people  the 
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example  of  embracing  the  worship  of  the  true  (}od,  he  bade  them 
marie  that  the  excuse  they  had  always  offered  would  no  longer  avail 
them,  namely,  that  the  preachers  of  this  religion  were  a  needy,  con- 
temptible set  of  men,  in  whom  no  confidence  could  be  placed,  and  who 
pursued  this  business  merely  to  get  a  living.  Here  they  beheld  one 
of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  German  empire,  who  at  home  pos- 
sessed every  thing  in  abundance,  —  gold,  silver,  precious  stones ;  a 
man  on  whom  no  one  could  fix  a  suspicion  that  he  sought  anything  for 
lumself ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  relinquished  a  life  of  honor  and. 
of  ease,  and  applied  his  own  property  to  the  object  of  communicating 
to  them  that  ti^sasure  which  he  prized  as  the  highest  good.  These 
words  had  their  effect ;  and  the  whole  assembly  declared  themselves 
ready  to  pursue  any  course  which  the  bishop  might  propose  to  them. 
The  latter  now  began ;  and,  taking  occasion  from  the  festival  of  Whit- 
suntide, spoke  of  the  grace  and  goodness  of  God,  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  of  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  gifts.  His 
words  made  a  profound  impression ;  the  apostates  professed  repent- 
ance, and  the  oishop  reconciled  them  with  the  church.  Those  who 
had  always  been  pagans,  suffered  themselves  to  be  instructed  in 
Christianity  and  submitted  to  baptism.  A  decree  of  the  diet  permitr 
ted  the  free  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  all  places.  Otto  was  occupied 
here  a  whole  week.  He  then  concluded  to  extend  his  labors  still 
fiirther,  and  asked  the  advice  of  the  duke.  The  latter  declared  that, 
by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  diet,  the  whole  country  stood  open  to 
him.  The  bishop  now  commenced  sending  his  clergy,  two  by  two, 
mto  all  the  towns  and  villages,  intending  to  follow  them  himself. 

But  although  the  decree  of  the  diet  possessed  the  validity  of  a  law, 
yet  such  was  not  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  people  that  obedience 
would  necessarily  follow  in  all  cases.  There  were  important  old 
cities  who  maintained  a  certain  independence  ;  and  in  many  districts 
the  ancient  popular  religion  had  a  powerful  party  in  its  favor,  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  this  decree.  Among  these  cities  was  the  town 
of  Wolgast,  a  place  to  which  bishop  Otto  had  determined  to  go  first* 
A  priest  lived  here,  who  for  a  year  had  made  it  his  business  to  resist 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  to  excite  against  it  the  hatred  of  the  peofde, 
and  to  enkindle  their  zeal  for  the  honor  of  their  ancient  deities; 
though  he  had  been  unable  as  yet  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  public 
decree  in  reference  to  these  matters.  But  now,  when  the  diet  ha4 
passed  a  decree  so  favorable  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  this 
priest  thought  himself  bound  to  make  a  final  effort  to  carry  out  bj 
firaud  and  cunning  what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  persuasion.  Re- 
pairing by  night,  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  to  a  neighboring  forest,  he 
conceded  himself  on  a  hill,  hi  the  midst  of  a  thicket  of  brush-wood. 
Early  the  next  mormng,  a  peasant  passing  along  the  road  on  his  way 
to  Ihe  city,  heard  a  voice  call  out  to  him  from  the  dark  forest,  and  bid 
him  stop  and  listen.  Already  terrified  at  the  voice,  he  was  still  more 
amazed  at  beholding  a  figure  clothed  in  white.  The  priest,  following 
up  the  impression,  represented  himself  as  the  highest  of  the  nation^ 
^kIs,  who  had  chosen  here  to  make  his  appearance.    He  signified  hifl 
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anger  at  the  reception  which  the  worship  of  the  strange  God  had 
met  with  in  the  country,  and  bade  the  man  say  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tho  city,  that  the  man  must  not  be  allowed  to  live  who  should  attempt 
to  introduce  among  them  the  worship  of  that  strange  God.  When 
the  credulous  peasant  came  to  teU  his  story  in  the  city,  the  priest 
who  had  played  this  trick,  first  put  on  the  air  of  a  skeptic,  with  a 
view  to  draw  out  the  peasant  into  a  new  and  more  detailed  account 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  so  as  to  avail  himself  of  the  fresh 
impression  of  the  story.  Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  it  on  the 
popular  mind,  that  the  citizens  passed  a  decree  ordaining  that  if  the 
oishop  or  any  of  his  associates  entered  the  city,  they  should  instantly 
be  put  to  death,  and  that  any  citizen  who  harbored  them  in  his  house 
should  suffer  the  like  punishment. 

These  events  had  transpired,  and  such  was  the  tone  of  the  popu- 
lar feeling,  when  the  two  missionaries  sent  before  him  by  the  bishop, 
Ulric  and  Albin,  —  the  latter  of  whom,  possessing  a  ready  knowledge 
of  the  Slavic  language,  was  commonly  employed  by  him  as  an  inter- 
preter,—  arrived  at  Wolgast,  without  dreaming  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  exposed  themselves.  Conformably  to  the  Pommeranian 
manners,  they  met  with  an  hospitable  reception  from  the  wife  of  the 
burgomaster,  a  woman  who,  though  not  a  Christian,  was  distinguished 
for  a  reverence  quite  free  from  fanaticism  towards  the  unknown  God, 
as  well  as  for  her  active  philanthropy.  But  when,  after  being  enteiv 
tained  by  the  woman,  they  proceeded  to  explain  who  they  were,  and 
the  object  of  theur  visit,  she  was  struck  with  consternation,  and  in- 
formed them  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Still,  she 
was  determined  to  observe  faithfully  the  laws  of  hospitality.  She 
pointed  the  strangers  to  a  place  of  concealment  in  an  upper  part  of 
her  house,  and  caused  their  baggage  to  be  quickly  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  safety,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  is  true,  the  arrival 
of  the  strangers  whom  she  entertained  soon  awakened  suspicion 
among  the  excited  multitude;  but  as  the  practice  of  hospitality 
to  strangers  was  so  common  a  tUng  in  Pommerania,  she  found  no 
difficulty  in  evading  the  questions  of  the  curious,  declaring  that  stran- 
gers were  indeed  entertained  by  her,  as  oftentimes  before,  but  that 
after  taking  their  repast,  they  had  left  her ;  and  as  the  persons  who 
inquired  saw  no  signs  of  their  being  still  in  the  house,  they  gave  up 
their  suspicions. 

The  account  of  these  movements  had  ahready  reached  Usedom ;  and 
the  duke,  therefore,  thought  it  advisable  to  accompany  the  bishop  to 
Wolgast  with  a  large  band  of  followers,  among  whom  were  some  of 
the  members  of  the  diet,  and  several  armed  soldiers.  Three  days 
had  been  spent  by  the  two  ecclesiastics  in  their  place  of  concealment, 
when  by  the  arrival  of  so  powerful  a  protector  they  felt  themselves 
perfectly  safe,  and  at  libertv  to  emerge  from  their  retreat.  The  bishop, 
thus  sustained,  was  enabled  to  commence  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
But  when  the  authority  of  the  duke  had  restored  quiet  in  the  city, 
and  the  pagan  party  was  forced  to  keep  still,  a  feeling  of  security 
iook  possession  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastics.    They  ridiculed  the  two 
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priests,  when  they  spoke  of  their  narrow  escape.  They  separated 
from  the  bishop  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  despising  prudence  as 
no  better  than  cowardice.  Mingling  fearlessly  among  the  people,  they 
attempted  to  slip  into  the  temple.  By  this  act,  however,  the  fury  of 
tiie  pagans  was  stirred  up  afresh  ;  especially  as  the  suspicion  got 
abroad,  that  tiiey  were  seeking  an  opportunity  to  set  fire  to  the  tem- 
ple. Troops  of  armed  people  began  to  assemble.  The  priest  TJlric, 
perceiving  these  signs  of  an  impending  tumult,  said :  '^  I  shall  not 
consent  to  tempt  my  God  so  often,"  and  returning  back  to  the  bishop^ 
he  was  followed  by  all  the  others  except  one  ecclesiastic,  named  Ei> 
codric,  who  had  advanced  too  far,  and  already  had  his  hand  on  the 
door  of  the  temple.  The  pagans  now  rushed  upon  him  in  a  body,  in- 
tending to  make  him  the  victim  of  their  common  vengeance  against 
the  whole  party.  Seeing  no  other  place  of  refuge,  urged  by  the  fear 
of  immediate  death,  he  penetrated  into  the  inmost  parts  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  and  this  desperate  movement  is  said  to  have  saved  him.  Sus- 
pended in  this  temple  was  a  shield,  wrought  with  great  art  and  em-, 
bossed  with  gold,  dedicated  to  Gerovit,  the  god  of  war,  which  was 
regarded  as  inviolably  sacred,  and  supposed  to  render  the  person  of 
him  who  Jbore  it  also  inviolable.  As  the  ecclesiastic,  flying  for  his  life, 
ran  round  the  temple  looking  for  a  weapon  of  defence  or  a  place  of 
concealment,  he  descried  this  shield,  and  seizing  it,  sprang  into  the 
midst  of  the  furious  crowd.  Everybody  now  fled  before  him.  Not  a 
man  dared  lay  hands  on  him ;  and  thus,  running  for  his  life,  he  got 
safely  back  to  his  companions.  The  bishop  took  occasion  from  this 
incident  to  exhort  his  clergy  to  greater  caution.  He  continued  his 
labors  in  tlus  place,  until  the  people  had  demolished  all  their  temples, 
and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a  church,  over  which  he  set  one  of  his 
clergy  as  the  priest. 

Without  bemg  accompanied  by  the  duke,  who  probably  had  hastened 
to  his  assistance  solely  on  account  of  the  occurrences  at  Wolgast, 
Otto  proceeded  to  Giitzkow.  It  agreed  alike  with  his  temperament 
and  his  principles  to  accomplish  the  whole  work  before  him  Uy  no 
other  power  than  that  of  love,  which  wins  the  heart.  He  never  made 
any  use  of  his  political  connections  except  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
himself  in  the  first  place  against  the  fury  of  the  pagans.  It  was  cer- 
tainly most  gratifying  to  him,  whenever  he  found  he  could  dispense 
with  the  arm  of  secular  power.  Having  left  the  duke  free  to  attend 
to  his  own  aflOEdrs,  he  felt  more  at  liberty  to  decline  the  proposition 
of  his  old  friend,  the  Margrave  Albert  of  Baren,  afterwards  founder 
of  Mark  Brandenburg,  who,  on  being  informed  of  the  popular  move- 
ments at  Wolgast,  offered  by  his  envoys,  that  met  the  bishop  at  Giitz- 
kow, to  assist  him  against  the  obstinate  pagans.  In  Giitzkow,  Otto 
would  have  found  easier  access  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  had  he 
consented  to  spare  a  new  and  magnificent  temple,  which,  considered 
as  a  work  of  art,  was  reckoned  a  great  ornament  to  the  city.  Mag- 
nificent presents  were  offered  to  him,  if  he  would  yield.  Finally,  he 
was  entreated  to  convert  this  temp)e  into  a  Christian  church,  as  had 
been  done  aforetimfe ;  but  the  bishop,  who,  not  without  reason,  feared 
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the  consequences  which  would  result  from  any  mixture  of  Christianity 
with  paganism,  believed  it  inexpedient,  indulgent  as  he  was  in  other 
respects,-  to  give  way  in  this  instance  ;^  and  by  a  comparison  drawn 
firom  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  he  endeavored  to  mske  the  people 
understand,  that  he  could  not,  in  consistency  with  their  own  good, 
comply  with  their  wishes.     "  Would  you  think,"  said  he  to  the  peti- 
tioners, "  of  sowing  grain  among  thorns  and  thisUes  ?   No,  you  would 
first  pluck  up  the  weeds,  that  the  seed  of  the  wheat  might  have  room 
to  grow.     So  I  must  first  remove  from  the  midst  of  you  everything 
ihat  belongs  to  the  seed  of  idolatry,  those  thorns  to  my  preaching,  in 
order  that  the  good  seed  of  the  gospel  may  bring  forth  fruit  in  your 
hearts  to  the  everlasting  life."     And  by  such  representations,  aaily 
repeated,  he  finally  overcame  the  resistance  of  these  people,  so  that 
with  their  own  hands  they  destroyed  the  temple  and  its  idols.     But 
on  the  other  hand,  to  indemnify  the  people  for  the  loss  of  their  mag- 
nificent building,  he  zealously  pushed  forward  the  erection  of  a  stately 
church ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sanctuary  with  the  altar  was  finbhed, 
Bieized  upon  this  occasion,  since  he  could  not  remain  among  them  till 
the  entire  structure  was  finished,  of  appointing  a  splendid  festival  for 
its  dedication ;  one  which  should  outshine  all  their  previous  pagan 
celebrations,  and  be  a  true  national  festival.     When  nobles  and  com- 
moners were  all  assembled  at  this  celebration,  and  the  whole  ceremo- 
nial of  the  church,  customary  on  such  occasions,  had  been  solemnly 
observed,  he  proceeded  to  expl^un  to  the  assembled  multitude  the  sym- 
boUcal  meaning  of  these  observances,  and,  directing  their  attention 
fix)m  the  outward  signs  to  the  inner  substance,  warned  them  against 
the  delusive  supposition  that  the  requisitions  of  Christianity  could  be 
aatisfactorily  met  by  mere  outward  forms.     He  labored  to  make  it 
plain  to  them,  that   the  highest  meaning  of  the  consecration  of    a 
church  had  reference  to  the  consecration  of  Grod's  temple  in  the  soul 
of  every  believer,  since  Christ  dwells  by  faith  in  the  hearts  of  the 
fiedthful.     And  after  having  thus  interpreted  the  several  observances, 
he  turned  to  one  of  the  duke^s  vassals,  Mizlav,  the  governor  of  this 
district,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  the  states  lately 
holden  at  Usedom,  had  then  been  baptized  by  him,  and,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  made  an  honest  profession  of  Christianity.     For  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  in  him  the  truth  which  each  man  was  to  apply  to  him- 
self, said  he,  "  Thou  art  the  true  house  of  God,  my  beloved  son.  Thou 
shalt,  this  day,  be  consecrated  and  dedicated;  consecrated  to  God,  thy 
Almighty  Creator ;  so  that,  separated  from  every  foreign  master,  thou 
mayest  be  exclusively  his  dwelling  and  his  possession.     Therefore,  my 
beloved  son,  do  not  hinder  this  consecration.     For  little  avails  it  to 
have  outwardly  consecrated  the  house  thou  seest  before  thee,  if  a  like 
consecration  be  not  made  in  thy  own  soul  also."     The  bishop  here 
paused  ;  or  perhaps  Mizkiv  interrupted  him.*    At  any  rate,  Mizlav, 
who  felt  these  words,  of  which  he  well  understood  the  import,  enter 

'  See  vol.  iii,  p.  12.  found  in  thu  place  a  sli^^ht  deficiency  which 

'  In  the  Mm.  1.  c  iii,  c.  9,  f.  79,  Canis.    leayes  the  meaning  uncertain. 
]ectanti<{.  ed.  Basna||;e,  iii,  S,  there  is  to  be 
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Kke  a  goad  into  his  soul,  demanded  —  What  then  was  required  on  his 
mrt  in  order  to  such  a  consecration  of  God's  -temple  within  him  ? 
.  The  bishop,  plainly  perceiving  by  this  question  that  the  man's  heart  was 
touched  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  resolved  to  profit  by  so  favorable 
an  indication,  and  to  follow  up  the  leadings  of  the  divine  prompter, 
replied  :>  "  In  part  thou  hast  begun  already,  my  son,  to  be  a  house  of 
God.  See  that  thou  art  wholly  so.  For  thou  hast  already  exchanged 
idolatry  for  faith  by  attaining  to  the  grace  of  baptism.  It  remains 
that  thou  shouldst  adorn  faith  by  works  of  piety.'  And  he  required 
in  particular,  that  he  should  renounce  and  abandon  all  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, all  rapacity,  oppression,  fraud,  and  shedding  of  blood.  He 
exhorted  him  to  adopt  the  words  of  our  Lord  as  his  rule,  never  to  do 
unto  others  otherwise  than  he  would  be  done  by.  And  that  he  might 
carry  out  this  rule  into  immediate  practice,  he  cal^d  upon  him  to  set 
at  liberty  those  persons  whom  he  had  confined  for  debt,  and  who  were 
now  inmng  in  prison  ;  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  were  of  the  same 
household  of  faith.  To  this  Mizlav  replied  :  "  What  you  require  of 
me  is  extremely  hard ;  for  many  of  those  persons  are  owing  me  large 
sums  of  money."  Upon  this,  Uie  bishop  reminded  him  of  the  petition 
in  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors."  Only  then  would  he  bo  certain  of  receiving  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins  &om  the  Lord,  when  he  felt  ready,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  to  release  all  his  debtors.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Mizlav, 
deeply  sighing,  '^  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  give  them 
all  their  liberty ;  that  so,  according  to  your  words,  my  sins  may  be 
for^ven,  and  the  consecration  of  which  you  spoke  may  be  perfected 
in  me  this  day."  This  act  of  Mizlav  spread  joy  all  around,  and  an 
additional  interest  was  thus  given  to  the  festival.  There  was  one 
prisoner,  however,  of  whom  Mizlav  had  said  nothing.  A  nobleman  of 
Denmark,  owing  him  five  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  had  given  his  son 
as  a  security ;  and  this  young  man,  bound  in  fetters,  lay  pining  in  a 
subterranean  cell.  A  mere  accident  led  to  the  discovery  of  him,  — 
the  only  individual  who  had  not  been  set  free.  One  of  the  vessels 
needed  for  the  consecration  of  the  church  was  missing ;  and  the  ec- 
clesiastics while  searching  for  it  in  one  comer  and  another,  at  length 
came  upon  the  cell  where  this  youth  lay  confined.  He  implored  them 
to  help  him.  But  as  Mizlav  had  already  done  so  much,  the  bishop 
felt  unwilling  to  demand  of  him  this  final  sacrifice.  Still,  it  distressea 
him  to  think  that  so  joyful  a  festival  should  be  saddened  by  the  sufier- 
ings  of  one  unfortunate  bemg.  He  first  resorted  to  prayer,  and  fervently 
besought  the  Almighty  that,  to  crown  the  joy  of  this  blessed  festi- 
val, he  would  have  compassion  on  the  case  of  this  only  unhappy 
individual.  Then  setting  before  his  clergy  how  he  had  already  ob- 
tained so  many  selfnlenying  acts  from  Mizlav  that  he  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  press  him  any  farther,  he  proposed  that  they  should  speak 
to  him :  and  after  assuring  him  that  the  bishop  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  sacrifices  he  had  already  made,  introduce  the  subject  with 

>  This  is  what  the  biographer  doubtless  intended  to  denote  by  the  words,  "  InteUi- 
geat  adeste  Spiriuun  Sanctam.*' 
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all  possible  gentleness.  This  was  done :  and  Mizlav  finally  declared 
that  he  was  ready  to  offer  this  last  and  most  difficult  sacrifice.  "  Nay," 
said  he  to  the  bishop,  "  I  am  ready,  if  required,  to  give  up  my  per- 
son, and  all  that  I  call  mine,  for  the  name  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
The  example  of  the  principal  man  of  the  district  had  its  effect  oa 
many  others,  who  strove  according  to  their  means,  to  evince  in  like 
manner  the  genuineness  of  the  change  they  had  experienced. 

Subsequent  to  these  events,  bishop  Otto  endeared  himself  to  the 
Pommeranians,  by  his  exertions  to  save  them  from  a  great  public 
calamity ;  for  it  was  by  his  intervention  that  a  military  expedition, 
threatened  by  duke  Boleslav  of  Poland,  who  had  become  irritated  by 
the  apostasy  of  a  part  of  the  Pommeranians  from  Christianity,  and  by 
their  neglect  to  fulfil  certain  articles  of  an  old  treaty,  was  prevented. 
Soon  after,  he  hadi  a  conference  with  duke  Wartislav  at  Usedom ; 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  his  transactions  with  the  duke 
of  Poland,  and  also  of  advising  with  him  about  the  policy  of  extending 
the  missionary  operations  and  establishing  some  new  stations.  Ib 
regard  to  this  matter,  however,  animated  as  he  certainly  was  by  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  he  still  failed  to  act  with  apostolic 
prudence.  For  notwithstanding  that  the  work  in  Pommerania  went 
on  at  present  so  prosperously,  and  everything  depended  on  taking 
advantage  of  favorable  circumstances ;  and  notwithstanding  so  much 
still  remained  for  him  to  do  here,  he  thought  of  abandoning  the  field 
before  he  had  fully  taken  possession  of  it,  or  provided  for  its  perma- 
nent occupation,  to  go  in  quest  of  another  which  promised  less  success, 
and  which  might  easily  prove  the  means  of  bringing  all  his  earthly 
labors  to  a  sudden  termination.  His  eye  had  fixed  itself  eagerly  on 
the  island  of  Riigen,  about  a  day's  journey  distant ;  and  an  earnest 
longing  beset  him  to  appear  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  a 
small  warlike  tribe  zealously  devoted  to  heathenism,  and  preach  to 
them  the  gospel.  The  spread  of  Christianity  among  their  neighbors 
the  Pommeranians,  had  roused  the  animosity  of  the  pagan  people 
on  the  island  of  Riigen  to  a  more  extravagant  pitch ;  and  they  threat- 
ened death  to  the  bishop  if  he  ventured  to  approach  them.  Otto  was 
not  to  be  deterred,  however,  by  such  threats,  from  attempting  the 
expedition ;  on  the  contrary,  his  zeal  was  inflamed  to  exhibit  the  power 
of  faith  in  overcoming  such  difficulties,  and  even  to  offer  up  his  life  for 
tiie  gospel.  In  vain  did  the  duke,  and  his  own  friends,  declare  them- 
selves opposed  to  the  scheme ;  assuring  him  that  he  would,  by  attempt- 
ing it,  sacrifice  his  life  for  nothing,  —  a  life  he  was  bound  to  preserve 
for  labors  that  promised  more  success.  Otto  gave  way,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  the  impulse  of  his  feelings  instead  of  listening  to  the  voice 
of  reason.  But  in  his  own  opinion,  he  reasoned  more  correctly  than 
his  friends,  whom  he  rebuked  for  their  want  of  faith.  ^^  It  is  a  much 
greater  thing,"  said  he,  ^^  to  preach  by  actions  than  by  words.  And 
suppose  we  were  all  to  give  up  our  lives  for  the  fmth;  yet  even 
ear  death  would  not  be  useless.  By  so  dying  we  should  set  our  seal 
to  the  fEuth  which  we  preach,  and  that  faith  would  spread  with  the 
greater  power."     While  his  friends  strove  to  prevent  Otto  from  cross- 
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ing  over  to  Riigen,  he  himself  was  occupied  in  devidng  sora^  way  of 
getting  to  the  island  unobserved.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
watch  him  closely.  But  whilst  the  rest  of  the  clergy  blamed  the  rash 
zeal  of  their  bishop,  the  priest  Ulric  felt  himself  impelled  to  realize  the 
darling  thought  of  his  superior.  Having  first  begged  and  received 
his  blessing  on  the  undertaking,  Ulric  went  on  board  a  ferry-boat, 
taking  with  him  such  articles  as  were  necessary  for  the  celebration  of 
the  mass.  But  wind  and  weather  were  obstinately  against  him ;  three 
several  times  he  was  beaten  back  by  the  storm ;  but  no  sooner  did  it 
remit  its  violence  than  he  again  attempted  to  get  over  to  the  island. 
Thus  he  struggled  with  the  winds  and  waves  for  seven  days ;  many 
times  hovering  between  life  and  death.  But  the  weather  constantly 
proving  unfavorable,  and  Ulric's  boat  getting  to  be  leaky,  the  bishop 
at  length  beg^  to  regard  these  unpropitious  events  as  indications  of 
the  divine  will,  and  forbade  his  beloved  priest  from  making  any  further 
attempts.  The  dangers  he  had  run  now  became  the  subject  of  remark. 
Said  one,  '^  Suppose  Ulric  had  perished,  who  would  have  been  to  blame 
for  it?"  Here  the  priest  Adalbert  spoke  out,  plainly  criminating 
the  bishop  himself.  "  Would  not  the  blame,"  said  he,  "  justly  fall  on 
him  who  exposed  him  to  such  dangers  ?"  —  showing  not  only  his  own 
independent  spirit,  but  also  the  gentleness  of  the  bishop  which  would 
allow  one  of  his  clergy  to  speak  so  frankly  about  him  in  his  own 
presence.  Otto,  instead  of  taking  the  remark  unkindly,  endeavored 
to  refuto  the  implied  charge  by  arguing  that  he  had  done  rightly, 
though  on  such  grounds  as  he  would  not  have  offered  except  under 
the  influence  of  his  present  feelings.  Said  he,  "  If  Christ  sent  the 
apostles  as  sheep  among  wolves,  was  Christ  to  be  blamed  if  the  wolves 
devoured  the  sheep  ?" 

That  he  might,  in  the  shortest  time,  extend  out  his  labors  in  all 
directions,  so  as  to  fill  up  and  complete  this  whole  work  begun  during 
his  first  residence  in  Pommerania,  Otto  determined  to  alter  his  plan ; 
and,  instead  of  keeping  all  his  clergy  about  him,  as  at  first,  and 
laboring  in  common  with  them  from  a  single  point,  to  divide  the  field 
between  them  and  himself  by  sending  them  to  different  stations.  Some 
he  sent  to  Demmin ;  he  himself  went  to  Stettin,  to  combat  the  pagan- 
ism which  had  again  lifted  up  its  head  there.  But  his  clergy  neither 
entered  heartily  into  his  plan  nor  partook  of  his  courageous  faith. 
They  trembled  at  the  fury  of  the  pagan  people  m  that  place,  and 
were  not  willing  to  expose  their  lives.  The  bishop,  however,  since  he 
could  not  overcome  their  opposition  by  expostulation,  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  journey  alone.  Having  spent  a  day  in  solitude  and  prayer, 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  undertaking,  he  stole  away  in  the  evening, 
as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  takmg  with  him  his  mass-book  and  the 
sacramental  cup.  The  clergy  knew  nothing  about  it,  till  they  sent  to 
call  him  to  matins  (the  mcUutind).  Finding  that  he  was  gone,  they 
were  struck  with  shame,  and  began  to  grow  alarmed  for  their  beloved 
spiritual  father.  They  hurried  away  after  Inm,  and  compelled  him  to 
return  back.  On  the  next  morning,  they  set  out  in  company  ^th. 
him,  and  crossed  over  by  ship  to  Stettin. 

VOL,  IV.  3 


26  ZEAL  OF  A  CONVERTED  CITIZEN  OF  >STBTTIN. 

In  Stettin,  Otto's  earlier  labors  had  proved  by  no  means  fruitless. 
This  appeared  evident  from  the  events  which  followed.  A  reaction 
of  those  Christian  convictions  which  had  already  been  deeply  implant- 
ed in  the  mmds  of  many,  led,  under  a  variety  of  peculiar  circumstances 
and  favorable  coincidences,  to  a  new  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
paganism.  Christianity,  as  it  seems,  had  gained  entrance  especially 
among  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  class  of  the  people,^  and  in 
their  case,  paganism  found,  at  its  revival,  but  little  matter  to  work 
upon.  The  priests,  however,  who  had  submitted  to  baptism  were  still 
pagans  at  heart,  and  they  lost  too  much  by  the  change  of  religion  to 

St  easily  over  the  pain  and  vexation  which  that  loss  occasioned, 
ley  readily  found  means  of  operating  on  the  rude  masses  of  the 
people,  in  whom,  during  so  short  a  period,  Christianity  had  not  yet 
struck  its  roots  deep.  A  famine,  extending  to  men  and  cattle,  accom- 
panied with  unusual  mortality,  was  interpreted  by  them  as  a  sign  of 
the  anger  of  the  deities,  —  a  thing  easily  made  evident  to  the  people. 
They  managed,  such  was  their  influence,  to  carry  the  matter  so  far, 
that  a  mob  assembled  to  destroy  a  Christian  church.  Yet  there  were 
gome  who  had  felt  the  power  of  Christianity,  though  they  had  not 
entirely  loosened  their  hold  of  paganism.  In  this  class  there  was  a 
struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new,  or  a  commingling  of  both. 

Before  the  time  of  Otto's  second  visit  to  Stettin,  there  was  residing 
in  that  town  a  person  of  some  note,  who,  after  having  experienced 
various  remarkable  providences  in  the  course  of  his  life,  stood  forth  as 
a  zealous  witness  for  Christianity,  thus  preparing  the  way  by  his 
influence  for  a  better  state  of  things.  Witstack  was  one  of  those 
belonging  to  the  more  consequential  class  of  citizens,  who  had  been 
converted  and  baptized  by  Otto ;  and  although  Christianity  was  by 
no  means  apprehended  by  him  according  to  its  pure  spirit,  yet  he  had 
within  him  the  germ  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  faith.  The  image  of 
bishop  Otto,  the  man  whom  he  had  seen  laboring  with  such  self- 
denying  love,  such  unshaken  confidence  in  God,  this  image  seems 
especially  to  have  become  deeply  stamped  on  his  mind.  Since  his 
conversion,  he  had  uniformly  refused  to  take  part  in  any  warlike  un- 
dertaking, except  against  pagans.  Fighting  against  these  was  one 
way,  as  he  thought,  by  which  he  could  show  his  zeal  for  Christianity. 
He  joined  a  piratical  expedition,  probably  against  the  Bugians ;  expe- 
riencing a  defeat,  he  with  others  was  taken  captive  and  thrown  in 
chains.  During  his  confinement,  he  resorted  for  consolation  and  sup- 
port to  prayer.  Once,  after  long-continued,  earnest  prayer,  falling 
asleep,  he  dreamed  that  bishop  Otto  appeared  to  him  and  promised 
that  he  should  be  assisted ;  soon  after  which,  by  a  remarkable  turn  of 
providence,  he  found  means  of  escaping  from  his  confinement.^    Hasten- 


*  The  Sapientiores,  as  disdngnished  from    find,  for  the  most  part,  in  it  that  graphical 


wlionf  we  follow  here  also,  is  certainly  de-    few  miraculous  stories,  and  these,  for  the 
ienring  of  credit  in  its  main  points.    We    most  part,  of  such  a  character,  that  the  facts 
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ing  to  the  seashore,  he  found  a  boat,  leaping  on  which  he  committed 
himself  to  the  waves,  and,  favored  by  the  wind,  in  a  short  time  got 
safeljr  back  to  Stettin.  He  looked  upon  his  deliverance  as  a  miracle* 
It  seemed  to  him  a  direct  testimony  to  Otto's  holiness,  —  a  proof  that 
Christianity  was  the  cause  of  God.  He  regarded  it  as  a  divine  call, 
inviting  him  to  appear  as  a  witness  among  his  countrymen,  for  the 
Being  who  had  muraculously  saved  him,  and  to  labor  for  the  extension 
of  his  worship  among  them.^  After  his  return,  he  caused  the  boat  to 
be  hung  up  at  the  city  gates,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  deliverance 
and  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Being  to  whom  he  owed  it.  With  great 
zeal,  he  bore  witness  among  his  countrymen,  of  the  God  whom  bishop 
Otto  had  taught  him  to  pray  to,  and  whose  almighty  power  had  been 
so  clearly  exhibited  in  his  own  case ;  he  announced  to  the  fallen  the 
divine  judgments  which  would  surely  overtake  them,  unless  they  re-^ 
pented  and  returned  back  to  the  faith. 

Still  another  fact,  which  was  likewise  regarded  as  a  miracle,  had 
made  a  favorable  impression.  In  a  papular  tumult,  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  church  which  nad  been  erected  in  that  town, 
it  so  happened  that  one  of  the  persons  actively  engaged  in  the  affair, 
when  about  to  strike  a  blow  with  his  hammer,  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  palsy  ;  his  hand  stiffenmg,  let  the  hammer  drop,  and  he  him- 
self fell  from  the  ladder.  It  seems  that  he  was  one  of  the  relapsed 
Christians.  Perhaps  a  reaction  of  the  faith,  not  yet  by  any  means 
wholly  extinguished  in  his  soul,  once  more  came  over  him ;  hence  an 
inward  struggle,  a  sudden  access  of  fear,  which  palsied  his  arm,  as  he 
was  about  to  join  with  the  rest  in  destroying  a  temple  consecrated  to 
the  God  of  the  Christians.  Paganism,  it  is  true,  still  fpaintained  a 
place  in  his  soul ;  he  could  not  wholly  renounce  the  worship  of  the 
ancient  gods ;  but  still,  the  God  of  the  Christians,  whose  temple  was 
bemg  destroyed,  appeared  to  him  ajs  one  against  whom  no  human 
power  could  prevail ;  as  was  manifest  in  his  own  case.  He  therefore 
advised  that,  in  order  to  preserve  friendship  with  all  the  gods,  they 
should  erect  by  the  side  of  this  church  an  altar  to  the  national  divin- 
ities. Now,  even  this  was  something  gained ;  it  was  a  point  in  ad- 
vance, that  the  God  of  the  Christians  should  be  recognized  by  pagans 
themselves  as  a  mighty  being  beside  the  ancient  gods. 

Thus,  after  such  preparatory  events.  Otto's  arrival  at  Stettin  fell  at 
the  right  moment  to  bring  the  contest  between  Christianity  and  pagan- 
ism, aroused  by  the  influence  of  Witstack,  to  a  more  open  outbreak 

at  bottom  may  be  ea8ily  separated  from  phenomena  hj  the  standard  of  ordinary 

the  mode  of  apprehending  and  represent-  experience,  and  the  objective  fact  a8  it  ac- 

ing  them  as  miracles,  or  Uiat  they  may  be  tually  occurred  ever  lies  at  bottom  of  the 

easily  reduced  to  a  natural  connection  of  representation. 

events  of  the  higher  sort.    But,  in  this  case,  '  The  historian  already  mentioned  re- 

the  report  refers  back  to  the  saying  of  Wit-  cords  the  following  words  of  Witstack  to 

•tack.    In  this  report,  drawn  up  from  re-  the  bishop,  in  reference  to  the  boat  which 

collection  long  after  the  events,  everything,  was  the  means  of  his  salvation :  ^*  liaac 

in  the  lively  feeling  of  gratitude  to  God,  cimba  testimonium  sanctitatis  tuae,  firma* 

might  receive  a  coloring  of  the  wonderful,  mentum  fidci  meae,  ai^nmentum  legationii 

But  we  are  by  no  means  authorized  to  meae  ad  populum  istum." 
mamut  all  eztnordinary  psychological 
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and  final  decision.  However  great  his  danger  might  seem,  when  men 
contemplated  from  without  the  rage  of  the  pagan  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, yet  it  would  appear  by  no  means  so  great  to  him  who  could  more 
closely  examine,  on  the  very  scene  of  events,  the  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  for  although  the  pagan  party,  which  was  made  up,  for  the  most 
part,  of  people  of  the  lower  class,  were  loud  in  their  vociferations  and 
violent  in  their  gestures,  yet  the  Christian  party,  with  whom  the  better 
class  of  citizens  seem  to  have  tacitly  arranged  themselves,  was  really 
the  most  powerful ;  nor  were  they  destitute  of  the  means  of  restoring 
quiet,  provided  only  the  first  gust  of  anger,  in  which  there  was  more 
noise  tiian  efficiency,  was  sufiered  to  pass  by.  Besides,  the  pagan 
party  had  no  leader  combining  superior  intelligence  with  hot-head- 
ed zeal ;  and  the  large  number  of  those  who,  though  they  now  took 
jthe  side  of  the  zealots  for  the  restoration  of  paganism,  had  yet  received 
some  impression  fix)m  Christianity,  might,  under  a  slight  turn  of 
circumstances,  be  easily  led  to  take  another  step  towards  Qie  Christian 
&ith.  But  to  bishop  Otto  this  favorable  preparation  of  the  popular 
mind  was  wholly  unknown.  He  was  expecting  the  worst  from  the 
tumultuous  frenzy  of  the  Pagans ;  and  placing  no  reliance  whatever 
on  human  means,  or  any  concurrence  of  natural  causes ;  trusting  in 
God  alone,  and  resigned  to  his  will,  he  went  boldly  forward  to  meet 
the  threatening  danger,  prepared  with  a  cheerful  heart  to  die  the 
death  of  a  martyr.  He  at  first  found  a  place  of  refuge,  for  himself 
and  his  companions,  in  a  church  that  stood  before  the  city.  As  soon 
as  this  became  known  in  the  town,  a  band  of  armed  men,  led  on  by 
priests,  collected  around  this  spot,  threatening  destruction  to  the 
ghurch,  and  death  to  those  that  occupied  it.  Had  the  bishop  given  way 
to  fear,  or  betrayed  the  least  alarm,  the  furious  mob  would,  perhaps, 
have  proceeded  to  fulfil  their  threats.  But  the  courage  and  presence 
of  mmd  displayed  by  the  bishop,  put  a  damper  on  the  fury  of  the 
tiireatening  mob.  Having  commended  himself  and  his  friends  to  Grod 
in  prayer,  he  walked  forth,  dressed  in  his  episcopal  robes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  clergy,  bearing  before  him  the  cross  and  relics,  and 
chanting  psalms  and  hymns.  The  calmness  with  which  this  was  done, 
the  awe-inspiring  character  of  the  whole  proceeding,  confounded  the 
multitude.  All  remamed  quiet  and  silent.  The  more  pi-udent,  or 
the  more  favorably  disposed  to  Christianity,  took  advantage  of  this  to 
put  down  the  excitement.  The  priests  were  told  that  they  should 
defend  their  cause,  not  with  violence,  but  with  arguments ;  and  one 
after  another  the  crowd  dispersed.  This  occurred  on  Friday,  and  the 
Saturday  following  was  spent  by  Otto  in  preparing  himself,  by  prayer 
and  fasting,  for  the  approaching  crisis. 

In  the  mean  time,  Witstack,  stimulated  by  the  bishop's  arrival,  went 
forth  among  the  people  testifying,  with  more  boldness  than  ever,  in 
favor  of  Christianity  and  against  paganism.  He  brought  his  friends 
and  kinsmen  to  the  bishop ;  he  exhorted  him  not  to  give  out  in  the 
contest,  promised  him  victory,  and  advised  with  him  as  to  the  steps 
which  should  next  be  taken.  On  Sunday,  after  performing  mass,  Otto 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  by  Witstack  to  the  market-place.    Mountr 
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ing  the  steps,  from  whence  the  herald  and  magistrates  were  accustom- 
ed to  address  the  people,  after  Witstack  by  signs  and  words  had 
enjoined  silence,  Otto  began  to  speak,  and  the  major  part  listened 
nlentlj  and  with  attention  to  what  he  said,  as  it  was  translated  by  the 
interpreter,  already  mentioned,  into  the  language  of  the  country.  But 
now  a  tall,  well-habited  priest,  of  great  bodily  strength,  pressing  for- 
ward, drowned  the  words  of  both  with  his  shouts,  at  the  same  time 
endeavoring  to  stir  up  the  anger  of  the  pagans  against  the  enemy  of 
their  gods.  He  called  on  diem  to  seize  upon  this  opportunity  of 
avenging  -their  deities.  Lances  were  poised ;  but  still  no  one  dared 
attempt  any  injury  to  the  bishop.  Well  might  the  confident  faith  and 
the  courage  that  flowed  from  it,  the  perfect  composure  manifested  by 
the  bishop  amid  this  tumultuous  scene,  the  imposing  and  dignified 
gravity  of  his  whole  demeanor,  make  a  great  impres3ion  on  the  multi- 
tude, particularly  on  those  who  had  previously  been  in  any  way  affect- 
ed by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  had  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
wholly  obliterating  the  impression.  Such  a  fact,  in  which  we  must 
certainly  recognize  the  power  of  the  godlike,  might  in  such  a  period 
soon  come  to  be  conceived  and  represented  more  under  the  color  of 
the  miraculous,  and  this  representation  would  contribute  again  to  pro- 
mote the  belief  in  men's  minds  of  the  divine  power  of  Christianity. 
Otto  immediately  took  advantage  of  the  favorable  impression  thus  pro- 
duced. Proceeding  with  the  crowd  of  believers  that  now  surrounded 
him,  to  the  church  by  which  the  pagan  altar  had  recently  been  erect- 
ed, he  consecrated  it  anew,  and  caused  the  injuries  it  had  received  to 
be  repaired  at  his  own  expense. 

On  the  next  day,  the  people  assembled  to  decide  what  course  ought 
to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  religion.  They  remained 
together  from  early  in  the  morning  until  midnight.  Individuals  ap- 
peared who  represented  all  that  had  occurred  on  the  day  before  as 
miraculous,  bearing  testimony  with  enthusiasm  to  the  active,  self-sacri- 
ficing love  of  the  bishop ;  foremost  among  these  was  that  zealous 
Christian  and  admirer  of  Otto,  Witstack.  A  decree  was  passed  accord- 
ingly, that  Christianity  should  be  introduced,  and  everything  that  per- 
tained to  idolatry  destroyed.  Witstack  hastened  the  same  night  to 
inform  the  bishop  of  all  that  had  transpired.  The  latter  rose  early 
the  next  morning  to  render  thanks  to  God,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
mass.  After  this  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  where  he  spoke 
to  them  words  of  encouragement,  which  were  received  in  the  manner 
to  be  expected  after  such  a  decree  of  the  popular  assembly.  Many 
who  had  apostatized  requested  to  be  received  back  into  the  communis 
of  the  faithful. 

The  winning  kindness  of  Otto's  manners,  as  well  as  his  readiness  to 
take  advantage  of  the  most  trifling  circumstances  which  could  be  turned 
to  account  in  his  labors,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident.  One 
day,  on  his  way  to  church,  he  saw  a  troop  of  boys  in  the  street  at 
play,  —  kindly  saluting  them  in  the  language  of  the  country,  he  retort- 
ed their  jokes,  and  having  signed  the  cross  over  them,  and  given  them 
his  blessing,  lefk  them.    After  he  had  proceeded  along  a  few  stepS| 

3* 
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looking  behind,  he  obserred,  that  the  children  attracted  hj  the  strange 
act  followed  after  him.  He  stopped ;  and  calling  the  little  ones  around 
him,  inquired  who  of  them  had  been  baptized  ?  These  he  exhorted  to 
remain  steadfast  to  their  baptismal  vow,  and  to  avoid  the  society  of 
the  unbaptized.  They  took  him  at  his  word,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
their  play  listened  attentively  to  his  discourse.^  Still,  the  zeal  o! 
bishop  Otto  was  not  always  accompanied  with  befitting  prudence; 
hence  he  often  exposed  himself  to  great  peril.  While  busied  in  de- 
stroying all  the  pagan  temples  and  monuments  of  superstition,  resolved 
to  let  nothing  remain  which  was  in  anywise  adapted  so  to  impress  the 
senses  as  to  promote  idolatry,  he  came  across  a  magnificent  nut-tree, 
whose  refreshing  shade  was  enjoyed  by  many,  and  which  the  people  of 
tiie  neighborhood  eamestiy  besought  lum  to  spare.  But  as  it  was  con- 
secrated to  a  deity,  the  bishop  was  too  fearful  of  the  dangerous  sensuous 
impression  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  Most  indignant  of  all  was  the  owner 
of  the  estate  on  which  the  tree  stood.  Aft;er  he  had  stormed  about  in 
a  frenzy  of  passion,  his  anger  seemed  at  length  to  have  spjent  itself. 
Suddenly,  however,  raising  his  axe  behind  the  back  of  the  bishop,  he 
would  have  dealt  him  a  fatal  blow,  had  not  the  latter,  at  the  same 
moment,  incUned  himself  a  little  on  the  other  side.  All  now  fell  upon 
the  man,  and  it  was  the  bishop  who  rescued  him  out  of  their  hands. 
Again,  during  his  passage  from  Stettin,  he  was  threatened  by  an  attack 
of  the  pagan  party,  which,  as  it  diminished  in  numbers,  grew  more 
violent  m  rancor ;  but  he  fortunately  escaped.  Accompanied  by  his 
clergy,  and  a  number  of  the  more  respectable  citizens  of  Stettin,  he 
proceeded  to  Julin,  where  also,  after  such  an  example  had  been  set 
them  by  the  capital,  he  labored  with  good  success.  Gladly,  and  with- 
out shrinking  from  a  martyr's  death,  he  would  have  extended  his 
labors  also  to  the  island  of  Riigen,  had  he  not  been  obliged,  in  the 
year  1128,  by  his  engagements  as  a  member  of  the  imperial  diet,  to 
return  to  Germany ;  so  aSter  paying  another  visit  to  the  new  commu- 
nities, he  shaped  bis  course  homeward.  But,  even  amidst  the  manifold 
cares  of  his  civil  and  spiritual  relations,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
Ponmieranians.  On  leammg  that  certain  Pommeranian  Christians  had 
been  conveyed  into  captivity  among  pagan  hordes,  he  determined  to 
procure  their  release.  He  ordered  a  large  quantiW  of  valuable  cloth 
to  be  purchased  in  Halle,  and  sending  the  whole  to  rommerania,  where 
these  goods  stood  in  high  demand,  appropriated  a  part  as  presents  to 
the  nobles,  with  a  view  to  secure  their  kind  feelings  toward  the  infant 
church ;  and  ordered  the  remainder  to  be  sold  and  converted  into 
ransom-money  for  those  captives. 

But  in  pushing  forward  with  so  much  zeal  and  resolution  the  misrioa 
among  the  Pommeranians,  Otto  neglected  one  thing,  which  was  of  the 

'  The  nnknown   biographer  introdaces  this  account,  it  appears  also  to  have  beea 

this  anecdote,  1.  iii,  p.  85,  before  that  popu-  by  no  means  the  foct,  —  as  might  be  infer- 

lar  assembly  which  decided  the  uneHtion  red  from  what  he  says  respecting  the  effect 

with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Chris-  and  consequences  of  Otto's  discourse,  held 

tianity  into  Pommerania.    But  it  is  plain  after  the  above  assembly,  —  that  all  direct* 

from  the  connection  of  his  own  account,  ly  submitted  to  baptism, 
ibat  it  occurred  sometime  afterward!.  From 
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utmost  consequence  in  order  to  a  settled,  enduring  foundation  of  Chris- 
oan  culture  among  the  people ;  and  this  was,  to  make  provision  for  the 
imparting  of  Christian  instruction  in  the  lan^age  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  want  of  German  clergy,  well  skilled  m  the  Slavic  language, 
there  was  a  want  of  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  native 
inhabitants  an  education  suited  to  the  spiritual  calling.  No  doubt, 
both  these,  owing  to  the  short  time  employed  in  the  conversion  of  the 
people,  were  wants  the  supply  of  which  would  be  attended  with  great 
difficulties.  But  the  consequence  of  it  was,  that  ecclesiastics  had  to 
be  called  out  of  Germany,  who  always  remained,  in  national  peculiari- 
ties, language,  and  customs,  too  foreign  from  these  Wends,  ana  had  but 
little  true  love  for  them.  What  contributed  to  the  same  evil  was,  that 
German  colonists,  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  were  called  in  to  replen 
ish  the  territories  which  had  been  laid  waste  and  the  cities  which  had 
been  desolated  by  the  preceding  wars.  These  foreigners  met  the 
Wends  with  a  sort  of  contempt.  A  feud  sprung  up  between  the  new 
and  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  the  latter  were  mduced  to 
withdraw  themselves  into  the  back  parts  of  the  country.^  The  same 
injustice  was  here  done  to  the  aboriginals  by  the  new  race  of  foreign- 
ers who  settled  down  in  the  land,  as  has  often  been  done  over  agsua 
in  later  times  and  in  other  quarters  of  the  world. 

Christianity  had  not  as  yet  found  admittance  into  the  island  of 
Riigen,  but  its  inhabitants  still  maintained  their  freedom,  and  held 
&0t  to  their  ancient  sacred  customs.  Thus  the  bond  of  union  was 
severed  between  these  islanders  and  the  Christian  Pommeranians.  It 
was  not  imtil  after  repeated  battles,  that  Waldemar  king  of  Denmark 
at  last  succeeded,  in  the  year  1168,  to  subjugate  the  island  ;  and  then 
the  destruction  of  paganism  and  the  founding  of  the  Christian  church 
first  became  practicable.  The  inspiring  soul  of  this  enterprise  was 
bidiop  Absalom,  of  Boeskilde,  a  man  who  conceived  it  possible  to  unite 
in  himself  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  and  the  bishop  ;9  and  who  was 
therefore  the  least  fitted  of  all  men  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  a 
people  in  the  proper  sense.  Through  his  mediation,  a  compact  was 
formed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  town  Arcona,  which  compact 
lidd  the  foundation  for  the  subjection  of  the  entire  island.  They 
obliged  themselves  by  this  agreement  to  renounce  paganism,  and  to 
introduce  among  them  Christianity,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
Danish  church.  The  landed  estates  of  the  temples  were  to  devolve 
on  the  clergy.  When  the  monstrous  idol  of  Svantovit  was  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  city,  not  a  smgle  native-bom  individual  dared  lay 
hands  on  it,  so  dreaded  by  aU  was  the  vengeance  of  the  deity.     But 

when  the  idol  had  been  dragged  ofi"  to  the  camp  of  the  Danes,  without 

• 

*  Thomas  Kantzow's  Chronicle  of  Pom-  siastic  finding  nothing  ofTensive  in  such  ft 

menmia,  pahlished  bj  W.  Bohmer,  p.  S5.  combination.  War  with  pagans  for  the  good 

'  His  ardent  friend  and  ealogist,  the  &-  of  the  church,  seemed  to  him  not  a  whH 

raous  Danish  historian  Saxo-Grammaticus,  foreign  to  the  character  of  a  bishop.    "  Ne* 

pTOTost  of  Koeskilde,  who,  on  his  recom*  que  enim  minus  sacrorum  attinet  cnltuii 

mendation,  undertook  his  work  of  historj,  publice  religionis  hostes  repellcre,  qnam 

caUs  him  "  militiae  et  religionis  sociato  ful-  cacremoniarum  tateUe  vacare."    lib.  xir^ 

gore  coDspicuns  -^  this  historian  and  ecde-  p.  440,  ed.  Klots. 
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any  of  the  anticipated  dreadful  consequences,  some  complained  of  4ie 
wrong  done  to  their  god  ;  while  others  considered  the  ancient  faith  as 
already  overturned  by  this  experiment,  and  now  ridiculed  the  monster 
they  had  before  adored.  Still  more  must  this  impression  have  been 
strengthened  in  their  minds,  when  they  saw  the  idol  hewn  in  pieces, 
and  the  fragments  of  wood  used  in  the  camp  for  cooking  provisions. 
The  clergy  living  in  the  service  of  the  nobles  were  sent  into  the  town 
to  instruct  and  baptize  the  people  according  to  the  notions  of  tibat 
period ;  but  among  such  a  clergy,  who  at  the  same  time  served  as 
secretaries  to  the  nobles,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  much  Chris- 
tian knowledge  was  to  be  found.  The  great  temple  was  burnt,  and 
the  foundations  laid  for  a  Christian  church.  The  same  course  was 
pursued  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  work  was  prosecuted  by 
priests,  whom  bishop  Absalom  sent  over  from  Denmark,  after  the  recall 
of  those  ecclesiastics,  who  were  only  intended  to  supply  the  immediate 
want.  He  provided  the  means  for  their  subsistence,  so  that  they  might 
not  be  felt  as  a  burden  on  the  people.  Many  mcidents  occurred  here 
also  by  which  people  were  led  to  ascribe  the  cure  of  various  diseases 
to  the  prayers  of  the  priests.  But  the  historian  of  this  period,  though 
he  reports  them  as  miracles,  does  not  profess  to  consider  them  as 
proving  the  holiness  of  these  ecclesiastics,  but  only  as  works  of  divine 
grace  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of  that  people.^ 

We  noticed,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  founding  of  a  great  Chris- 
tian empire  of  the  Wends  by  Gottschalk.  This  empire  perished, 
however,  with  its  founder,  when  he  was  assassinated  ;  and  paganism 
had  revived  again  under  Cruko,  a  prince  very  hostilely  disposed 
towards  Christianity.  Tet  Gottschalk  s  son,  Henry,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Denmark,  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  Christian  princes,  in 
putting  down  the  opposition  of  the  pagan  Wends,  and  by  his  means, 
m  1106,  the  Wendish  kingdom  was  restored.  He  endeavored  also 
to  reestablish  Christianity.  But  when  he  died,  in  the  year  1126,  his 
two  sons,  Canute  and  Zwentipolk,  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  each  other, 
which  could  not  fail  to  operate  disastrously  on  the  interests  of  the 
Wendish  people,  both  in  a  political  and  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view.  With  these  two  sons,  the  famil v  of  Gottschalk  became  extinct ; 
and  the  people,  who  along  with  their  liberties  defended  also  their 
ancient  sacred  customs,  saw  themselves  abandoned  without  mercy  to 
{he  power  of  the  Christian  princes  of  Germany.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  margrave  Albert  the  Bear,  and  duke  Henry  the  Lion,  had  wholly 
subdued  the  Wends,  that  the  Christian  church  could  establish  itself  in 
this  part  of  Germany  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  that  the  bishoprics 
previously  founded  could  be  restored.  But  the  war-wasted  districts 
were  peopled  by  foreign  Christian  colonists  from  other  quarters  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  what  the  spirit  of  Christianity  required,  namely,  that  the 
national  individuality  should  be  preserved  inviolate,  and,  ennobled  by 
true  rehgion,  should  be  unfolded  to  a  higher  order  of  perfection,  was 

'  Saxo :  **  Quod  potiiu  IncrandM  gentis  respectai,  qiuun  sacerdotam  sanctitad  divi- 
viuu  ooncesfiim  rideri  poteft** 
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left  unaccomplished.  It  would  be  remote  from  the  present  design,  to 
give  an  account  of  wars,  which  could  be  of  no  real  service  in  ex* 
tendmg  the  kingdom  of  Christ  among  these  tribes. 

We  pass  on  to  mentioB^one  individual,  who,  in  the  midst  of  disorder 
and  destruction,  endeavored,  with  self-denying  love,  to  labor  for  the 
saving  good  of  the  nations.  This  was  Vicelin.  Sprung  from  a  family 
of  the  middle  class  at  Quemheim,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser, 
and  early  deprived  of  his  parents,  he  found  pity  with  a  woman  of 
noble  birth,  who  took  him  to  her  castle,  Everstein,  where  she  suffered 
him  to  want  for  nothing.  A  question  put  to  him  by  the  envious  priest 
of  the  village,  with  a  view  to  embarrass  and  shame  him,  brought  him 
to  the  consciousness  and  confession  of  his  ignorance.  But  this  inci- 
dent, which  he  himself  regarded  as  a  gracious  act  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence,^ turned  out  to  him  a  salutary  incentive,  and  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion to  his  life.  Filled  with  shame,  he  immediately  left  the  castle,  and 
betaking  himself  to  the  then  flourishing  school  at  Paderborn,  applied 
himself  to  study  with  so  much  diligence  and  application,  that  Hart- 
mann,  the  master  of  that  school,  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  check 
and  moderate  his  zeal.  In  a  short  time,  he  made  such  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  that  his  master  made  him  an  assistant  in  the 
school.  Somewhat  later,  he  was  called  himself  to  take  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  school  in  Bremen.  After  presiding  over  this  institution 
for  a  few  years  with  great  zeal,  his  earnest  longing  after  a  more  com- 
plete education  impelled  him  to  visit  that  far-famed  seat  of  science, 
then  filled  with  lovers  of  learning  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  the 
Parisian  University.  Here,  it  was  not  the  predominant  dialectic 
tendency,  for  which  the  University  of  Paris  was  especially  famous,  but 
the  simple  biblical  tendency,  by  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  most 
strongly  attracted.  After  having  spent  three  years  at  this  University 
(a.  d.  1125),  he  thought  he  might  venture  on  a  step  from  which  dis- 
trust in  his  youth,  still  exposed  to  temptations,  had  hitherto  deterred 
him,  and  to  receive  the  priestly  consecration.  Presently,  he  was  seized 
also  with  a  desire  to  convey  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  to  those  parts 
where  it  was  most  greatly  needed.  The  report  of  what  the  Wendish 
king  Henry  was  doing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church 
among  his  people,  drew  him  to  that  quarter.  Archbishop  Adalbert 
of  Bremen,  gave  him  a  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Slavo- 
nians. Two  other  ecclesiastics,  Rudolph,  a  priest  from  Hildesheim, 
and  Ludolf,  a  canonical  from  Verden,  joined  him  as  fellow-laborers  in 
the  sacred  enterprise.  King  Henry,  to  whom  they  offered  their  ser- 
vices, received  them  readily,  showing  them  great  respect,  and  assign- 
ing to  them  a  church  in  Lubec,  where  he  himself  usually  resided,  as  the 
seat  of  their  labors.  Before  they  could  commence  them,  however, 
the  king  died ;  and  the  ensuing  wars  between  his  sons  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  effect  anything  in  that  district.  Yiceliu  now 
returned  back  to  archbishop  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  whom  he  attended 

'  Helmold,  vide  vol.  iv,  p.  105,  whose    ad  verbum  illius  sacerdotis  respexerit  earn 
report  we  here  follow,  sap  of  him,  i,  142:    misericordia  divina." 
'^Andivi  earn  saepenomefo  dicentem,  quia 
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on  his  tour  of  visitation  in  a  diocese,  the  borders  of  which  were  in- 
habited by  Slavic  tribes.  It  so  happened  that,  in  the  year  1126,  when 
Vicelin  was  accompanying  the  archbishop  on  such  a  tour  of  visitation, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  border-town  Falaeraf^i  applied  to  the  latter  for 
a  priest  to  reside  amongst  them.  A  convenient  centre  was  here  pre- 
sented to  Vicelin  for  his  labors  among  the  Slavonians,  and  he  gladly 
accepted  the  call.  He  found  here  a  poor,  imcultivated  country,  ren- 
dered desolate  by  many  wars,  numbers  who  were  Christians  only  in 
name,  manifold  remains  of  idolatry,  groves  and  fountains  consecrated 
to  the  deities.  He  preached  with  energy  and  effect ;  the  truths,  which 
were  as  yet  wholly  new  to  the  rude  multitude,  found  ready  entrance 
into  their  minds.  He  destroyed  the  remaining  objects  of  idolatrous 
worship,  travelled  about  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Elbe,  and  made 
it  the  aim  of  his  preaching  not  to  convert  the  people  into  nominal  Chris- 
tians merely,  but  to  lead  them  to  repentance  and  to  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian temper  of  mind.  His  pious,  indefatigable  activity  stimulated 
others  to  imitate  his  example.  A  free  society  was  instituted  of  im- 
married  laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  who,  under  hb  guidance,  entered 
into  a  mutual  agreement  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  prayer, 
charity,  and  self-mortification  ;  to  visit  the  sick,  to  relieve  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor,  to  labor  for  their  own  salvation,  and  that  of  others, 
and  especially  to  pray  and  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonians. 
A  spiritual  society  of  this  sort  being  one  of  the  wants  of  the  time, 
belonging  to  that  peculiar  spirit  of  fraternization,  with  which  the 
awakening  religious  life  readilv  united  itself,  gave  birth  to  many 
others,  like  those  religious  associations  called  the  apostolical.  When 
the  emperor  Lothaire  the  Second,  in  the  year  1134,  visited  the  prov- 
ince of  Holstein,  Vicelin  found  that  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  his 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  among  the  Slavo- 
nians. By  Vicelin's  advice,  the  emperor  built  a  fortress  at  Segeberg 
to  protect  the  country  against  the  Slavonians ;  a  proceeding  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  was  hardly  calculated  to  make  a  favorable  impression 
on  that  people  ;  for  the  Slaves  looked  upon  it  as  a  new  mode  of  in- 
fringing upon  their  liberties.  Here  it  was  now  proposed  to  erect  a 
new  church,  which  was  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  Vicelin.  To 
him,  the  emperor  intrusted  also  the  care  of  the  church  in  Lubec ; 
and  consequently,  the  entire  direction  of  the  mission  among  the  Sla- 
vonians was  placed  in  his  hands.  At  Segeberg  and  Lubec,  he  could 
now  proceed  to  establish  a  seminary  for  missionaries  among  that 
people ;  but  by  the  political  quarrels  and  disturbances,  which  followed 
the  death  of  Lothaire,  in  1137,  his  labors  here  were  again  interrupted. 
Those  districts  once  more  fell  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  the  Slavonians ; 
the  Christian  foundations  were  destroyed,  the  clergy  obliged  to  flee, 
and  the  labors  of  Vicelin  were  again  confined  to  Faidera  alone.  But 
even  this  spot  was  not  long  spared  from  the  ravages  of  the  Slavo- 
nians. Vicelin  took  occasion,  from  these  calamities,  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  men  from  perishable  things  to  eternal,  teaching  them  to  find 

*  As  it  was  named  by  the  Wends ;  otherwise,  Wippendorf  j  at  a  later  period,  Nea* 
miinster. 
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in  the  gospel  the  true  source  of  trust  and  consolation  in  God.  After 
having  passed  several  years  under  these  distressing  circumstances, 
his  outward  situation  was  again  changed  for  the  better  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  authority  of  duke  Adolph  of  Holstein  in  these 
districts,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Slaves.  This  new  sovereign 
carried  out  the  plans  already  contemplated  by  the  emperor  Lothairc, 
ID  favor  of  Vicelin,  not  only  restoring  the  church  at  Segeberg,  but  also 
givmg  back  the  landed  estates  which  had  been  presented  to  it  by  the 
emperor.  But  to  avoid  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  fortress,  Vice- 
Un  removed  the  monastery  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Hogelsdorf,  a 
place  more  favorably  situated  to  secure  the  quiet  necessary  for  the  spirit- 
ual life.  When,  at  a  later  period,  the  war  broke  out  afresh  with  the 
Slav(mians,  and  in  consequence  of  it  a  famine  arose  in  those  districts, 
Vicelin,  by  his  exhortations  and  example,  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  be- 
nevolence. Large  bodies  of  poor  people  daily  presented  themselves 
before  the  gates  of  the  monastery  at  Hogelsdorf.  Presiding  over  the 
monastery  was  a  scholar  of  Vicelin's,  the  priest  Dittmar,  a  man  of 
simDar  spirit,  who  had  relinquished  a  canonicat^  at  Bremen,  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  the  pious  society.  Dittmar  exhausted  all  his  re- 
sources in  endeavoring  to  alleviate  the  prevailing  distress.  Mean- 
while, these  Slavic  tribes  were  completely  subdued  by  duke  Henry 
the  laon ;  and  archbishop  Hartwig  of  Bremen,  having  it  now  in  his 
power  to  restore  the  ruitied  bishoprics,  consecrated  ViceUn,  in  the 
year  1148,  as  bishop  of  Oldenburg.  But  the  man  who,  during  this 
long  series  of  years,  had  freely  labored,  according  to  his  own  princi- 
ides,  serving  oiJy  the  pure  interests  of  Christianity,  instead  of  finding 
himself  now,  in  his  old  age,  enabled  to  act  more  independently  in  this 
higher  dignity,  saw  himself  cramped  and  confined  in  various  ways 
by  a  foreign  spirit,  and  by  other  interests.^  As  the  duke  had  already 
been  vexed,  because  the  archbishop  had  renewed  those  bishoprics 
without  his  advice  and  concurrence,  and  nominated  Vicelin  bishop  of 
a  (nty  in  his  own  territory,  so  he  thought  he  might  at  least  demand 
that  the  latter  should  receive  from  him  the  investiture.  Vicelin,  who 
by  virtue  of  the  genuine  Christian  spirit  which  actuated  him,  rose  su- 
perior to  the  interests  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  episcopal  prerogative, 
would  gladly  have  yielded  the  point  at  once,  in  order  to  preserve  a 
good  understanding  with  the  duke,  and  to  avoid  being  disturbed  in  his 
spiritual  labors ;  but  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  and  his  clergy  posi- 
tively forbade  it ;  since  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  pitiable  disgrace  to 
the  church  that  the  bishop  should  receive  the  investiture  from  any 
other  hands  than  those  of  the  emperor .^  He  was  now  exposed,  there- 
fore, to  suffer  many  vexations  and  embarrassments  from  the  duke. 
He  could  not  get  hold  of  the  revenues  which  belonged  to  him.     Mean- 


*  His  friend  Helmold  says :  "  Videres  ^  Nam  et  ipsi  Taniglorii  et  divitiis  adaltae 
rimm  antea  magni  nominis,  possessorem  ecclesiae  satori,  bonori  sno  hoc  in  facto 
iibertatis  et  compotem  snimet  post  accep-  dcrogari  putabant,  nee  magnopcre  fnictam, 
torn  episcopale  nomen,  quasi  innodatom  Bed  nomerum  suffragaaearum  sediom  en* 
Tincnlu  qnibosdam  et  supplicem  omniom."  rabant " 

•  Hdmold  says  of  these  cleigymeB* 
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while,  he  did  what  he  could,  and  in  particular  took  great  pains  to 
perform  the  tours  of  visitation  in  his  diocese.  He  labored  earnestly 
m  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Slavonians,  yet  he  met  with  but  little 
success  among  them.  Fmding  himself  so  much  embarrassed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  by  his  misunderstanding  with  the  duke, 
he  finally  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  respect  due  to  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  to  the  higher  interest  of  the  welfare  of  souls.  Therefinre, 
he  said  to  the  duke,  ^^  Fjor  the  sake  of  him  who  humbled  himself  OQ 
our  account,  I  am  ready  to  do  homage  to  each  one  of  your  vassals,  to 
say  nothing  of  yourself,  a  prince  exalted  to  so  high  a  station  by  the 
Lord."  By  this  concession,  he  involved  himself  in  unpleasant  rela- 
tions with  his  archbishop.  At  last,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  llie 
faithful  friend,  who  labored  on  in  the  same  spirit  with  himself,  ttie 
priest  Dittmar.  During  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  of  his  life,  he 
saw  himself  completely  shut  out  from  all  official  labors  ;  for  he  was  Ho 
severely  affected  hy  repeated  shocks  of  apoplexy,  that  he  could  neither 
move  nor  even  control  his  organs  of  speech.  All  that  remained  in 
his  power  was  to  exert  himself  for  the  edification  of  others  by  the 
tranquillity  and  patience  which  he  manifested  under  the  severest  sa& 
ferings.  Like  the  apostle  John,  and  Gregory  of  Utrecht,^  he  had  to 
be  borne  to  the  church  on  the  shoulders  of  his  disciples.  He  died  on 
the  13th  of  December,  1154. 

The  Christian  church  was  again  planted  during  this  period  among 
the  Slavic  populations  in  the  countries  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  sea. 
This  work  we  will  now  contemplate  more  in  detail.  The  attempts 
made  by  the  Danish  kings  to  convert  men  by  force,  had,  in  vm 
region  also,  only  served  to  diffuse  more  widely  the  hatred  against 
Christianity  and  the  Christians.  It  was  by  means  of  commerce  that 
more  peaceful  relations  came  finally  to  be  established  between  the 
lAeflcmdera  and  Christian  nations.  This  was  an  important  preparation 
for  the  work  of  missions,  by  which  more  could  be  effected  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  and  the  well-being  of  the  nations,  than  by  any 
of  the  attempts  to  combine  the  chivalric  spirit  with  Christian  zeaL 
Li  the  year  1158,  merchants  of  Bremen  began  to  form  commercial  con- 
nections with  the  Lieflanders  and  the  bordering  tribes.  Their  ships 
often  visited  the  Diina,  where  they  established  settlements  for  trade. 
The  priest  Meinhard,  from  the  already-mentioned  monastery  of 
Segeberg  in  Holstein,  a  venerable  old  man,  was  moved  by  a  pious 
seal,  even  in  his  old  age,  to  embark  in  one  of  the  enterprises  of  these 
merchants,  with  a  view  to  convey  the  message  of  salvation  to  the 
pagan  people.  In  the  year  118t),  he  arrived  on  the  spot.  He  got 
permission  from  the  Russian  prince  Wladimir,  of  Plozk,  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Lieflanders ;  and  at  Yxkiill,  beyond  Riga,  where  the  mer- 
chajits  had  already  built  a  fortress  for  the  security  of  trade,  he  founded 
the  first  church.  A  number  of  the  first  men  of  the  nation  consented 
to  receive  baptism  from  him.  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  Lief- 
landers were  attacked  by  pagan  tribes  from  Lithuania^  Meinhard  di- 

>  See  Toi  ill,  p.  ra. 
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rected  the  measures  for  defence,  and  tinder  his  guidance  the  invaders 
were  repelled.  By  this  transaction,  he  won  their  confidence  still  more. 
He  taught  them,  moreover,  how  to  guard  agamst  such  attacks  for  the 
future,  instructing  them  in  the  art  of  fortification,  of  which  they  were 
entirely  ignorant.  On  their  promising  to  submit  to  baptism,  he  sent  to 
Gothland  for  workmen  and  building  materials,  and  erected  two  for- 
tresses, at  Yxkiill  and  Holm,  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  But  more 
than  once  he  was  compelled  by  bitter  experience,  to  find  that  those 
who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  baptized  only  to  obtain  his  assist- 
ance in  their  bodily  necessities,  when  they  had  secured  their  object, 
relapsed  into  paganism,  and  sought  to  wash  away  their  baptism  in  the 
waters  of  the  Diina.  Meinhard,  in  the  mean  while,  was  on  a  journey 
to  Bremen,  where  he  went  to  make  a  report  of  the  success  he  had 
met  with  to  his  archbishop  and  to  the  pope.  Archbishop  Hartwig 
of  Bremen,  ordained  him  bishop  over  the  new  church ;  but  very 
much  still  needed  to  be  done  before  he  could  discharge  the  functions 
of  the  ep'iscopal  office.  After  his  return,  he  found  how  grossly  he  had 
been  deceived  by  those  Lieflanders  who  had  needed  his  assistance  in 
temporal  things. 

To  lud  in  sustainmg  this  work,  Theodoric,  a  Cistercian  monk,  had 
come  upon  the  ground,  and  settled  down  at  Threida  (Thoreida). 
But  the  pagans  took  a  dislike  to  him ;  for  the  superior  condition  of 
his  fields  had  aroused  their  jealousy.  Already,  they  thought  of  sac- 
rificing him  to  their  deities.  Whilst  they  were  deliberating  on  the 
matter,  he  called  upon  God  in  prayer.  The  omen  which,  according 
to  Slavic  custom,  they  took  from  the  stoppings  of  a  horse  which  they 
kept  for  divination,^  turned  out  favorably  for  him,  and  his  life  was 
spared.  At  another  time,  he  was  brought  into  great  peril  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  the  people  atUibuting  this  terror-spreading  phenomenon  to 
his  magical  arts.  The  rude  pagans  were  easy  to  believe  that  one  so 
superior  to  themselves  in  knowledge  and  culture  was  able  to  do  any- 
thmg ;  BO  a  woimded  man  once  applied  to  him  to  be  healed,  promising 
that,  if  he  obtained  relief,  he  would  be  baptized.  Theodoric  had  no 
knowledge  of  medicine  ;  but  trusting  in  Go(i,  whose  assistance  he  in- 
voked, he  composed  a  mixture  of  crushed  herbs,  and  as  the  remedy 
was  followed  by  a  cure,  the  patient,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
nation,  submlVted  to  baptism.  This  example  had  its  effect  upon  others. 
But  it  was  with  manifold  vexations,  anxieties,  and  dangers,  that  Mein- 
hard had  to  struggle  to  the  last.  Sometimes  the  Lieflanders,  when 
they  had  an  object  to  gain  bv  it,  or  when  they  felt  afndd  that  an  armed 
force  might  be  coming  to  his  assistance,  were  ready  to  promise  any-- 
tiung ;  and  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  them,  strove  to  re- 
tain him  in  their  country ;  at  other  times,  they  only  mocked  hiuK 
Already,  he  had  applied  to  the  pope  to  assist  him  in  this  enterprise, 
and  the  latter  had  promised  to  do  so,  when,  in  the  year  1196,  he  died 
alone  at  Yxkiill ;  but  not  till  he  had  obtained  a  promise  from  the  Liefland- 
ers that  they  would  consent  to  receive  another  bbhop.  Berthold,  abbot 
of  the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Lockum,  was  appointed  his  successor, 

*  See  ante,  p.  15. 
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and  consecrated  as  a  bishop  over  the  new  church.     It  was  his  inten- 
tion at  first,  not  to  resort  to  the  sword,  but  to  gain  over  the  minds  of 
the  Lieflanders  by  the  power  of  the  truth  and  of  love ;  he  only  failed 
to  persevere  in  this  good  resolution.     He  came  to  Liefland  without  an 
armed  force,  called  together,  near  the  church  at  Txkiill,  the  better 
disposed  amongst  the  Christians  and  pagans,  supplied  them  bountifully 
with  food  and  drink,  distributed  presents  among  them,  and  then  said 
that,  called  by  themselves,  he  came  there  to  supply  the  place  of  their 
departed  bishop.     At  first,  they  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner ; 
but  soon  he  had  to  hear  of  plots  among  the  pagans,  who  were  resolved 
to  put  him  to  death.     The  consequence  of  this  was  an  armed  crusade, 
at  the  head  of  which  the  new  bishop  returned  back  to  Liefland.     He 
himself,  it  is  true,  fell  in  battle,  but  the  army  was  victorious.     The 
Lieflanders  sued  for  peace ;  they  declared  themselves  willing  to  receive 
clergymen,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  people  already  consented 
to  receive   baptism.     The  army  of  crusaders  was  thus   induced  to 
leave  the  country ;  but  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected,  than  that 
the  Lieflanders,  when  no  longer  restrained  by  fear,  would  soon  return 
to  their  old  practices.     Scarcely  had  the  army  of  the  Germans  left 
their  shores,  than  they  again  renounced  Christianity ;    two  hundred 
Christians  were  put  to  death ;  the  clergy  barely  made  out  to  save 
themselves  by  flight,  and  the  Christian  merchants  themselves  could 
only  purchase  security  for  their  lives  by  presents  to  the  principal  men- 
The  canonical  priest,  Albert  von  Apeldem  of  Bremen,  was  appointed 
bishop  of  the  new  church,  and  a  fresh  army  accompanied  him,  in  the 
vear   1199,  to  Liefland.       After  the  successful  termination  of  the 
new  campaign,  in  order  to  fix  a  stable  seat  for  the  Christian  church 
on  a  spot  more  secure  and  bettor  situated  for  intercourse  with  the 
Christian  world,  the  town  of  Riga  was  built,  in  the  year  1200,  ^uid 
the  bishopric  of  Yxkiill  translated  to  this  place.     But  it  was  necessary 
that  an  armed  force  should  be  kept  always  at  hand  here,  not  only  to 
maintain  possession  of  the  place,  and  to  secure  the  Christian  founda- 
tions, in  a  constant  struggle  with  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  also  to  ward  ofi^  the  destructive  inroads  of  other  pagan  tribes 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  resist  the  llussian  princes  on  the  border, 
who  were  impatient  of  any  foreign  dominion  in  these  parts.     To  this 
end,  a  standing  order  of  spiritual  knights,  formed  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  these  times,  by  a  union  of  knighthood  with  the  clerical 
vocation,  the  ordo  fratrum  militice  Chnsti^  was  instituted,  which  chose 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  new  bishopric  had  been  dedicated,  as 
its  patroness. 

Not  till  after  a  w^ar  of  twenty  years  was  tranquillity  secured. 
From  this  point,  the  church  was  planted  in  Esthland  and  oemgallen ; 
and  at  length  Curland  also,  in  the  year  1230,  submitted  to  her  sway ; 
not  compelled  by  outward  force,  but  yet  driven  by  fear. 

It  would  be  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  enter  farther  into  the 
history  of  these  warl3ce  enterprises.  We  will  8imj)ly  notice  in  these 
movements,  so  alien  from  Christianity,  such  particulars  as  present  to 
our  observation  the  least  trace  of  the  Christian  spirit.     In  the  midst 
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of  these  wars,  men  did  not  entirely  neglect  to  employ  the  method  of 
persuasion,  and  to  diffuse  Christian  knowledge,  though  they  did  not 
adopt  the  most  suitable  means  for  this  purpose.  Among  these  means, 
belonged  the  spiritual  plays  which  came  into  vogue  in  this  period,  and 
were  designed  to  represent  historical  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testamenta.  Thus  during  an  interim  of  peace,  in  the  year  1204,  the 
opportunity  was  taken  advantage  of  to  exhibit,  in  the  recently  built 
city  of  Riga,  a  prophetical  play,  designed  to  combine  entertainment 
and  instruction  for  the  new  Christians  and  the  pagans,  and  to  fix  by 
sensuous  impressions  the  sacred  stories  and  doctrines  mqre  deeply  on 
their  minds.^  By  means  of  interpreters,  the  subjects  of  these  dra- 
matical representations  were  more  clearly  explained  to  them.  When 
Gideon's  troop  attacked  the  Philistines,  great  terror  fell  on  the  pagan 
spectators,  as  they  supposed  it  applied  to  themselves.  They  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and  it  was  only  after  much  persuasion  that  their 
oonfidenee  could  be  restored.^  When  again,  after  a  bloody  war  and 
deliverance  from  great  dangers,  a  tame  of  peace  once  more  returned, 
archbishop  Andreas  of  Lund,  who  came  m  company  with  the  allied 
Danes,  assembled,  in  the  winter  of  1205,  all  the  clergy  in  Riga,  and 
during  the  whole  season,  gave  them  theological  discourses  on  the 
^  Psalter.^  Many  amongst ^the  clergy,  for  which  order  men  were  fond 
of  selecting  monks,  devoted  themselves  in  good  earnest  to  the  work 
of  promoting  the  salvation  of  the  Lieflanders.  One  of  these  was 
monk  Sigfrid,  who  presided  as  priest  and  pastor  over  the  church  at 
Holm,  and  bv  his  life  of  piety  and  devotion  left  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people.  At  his  death  in  the  year  1202,  the  new 
converts  zealously  went  to  work  and  made  him  a  beautiful  coffin,  in 
which  they  bore  him,  weeping,  to  the  place  of  burial.* 

Over  the  church  connected  with  the  recently  built  fortress,  Fried- 
land,  was  placed  a  priest  of  the  Cistercian  order,  FrWeric  of  Celle. 
On  Palm-Sunday  of  the  year  1213  he  had  celebrated  mass  with  great 
devotion  and  then  preached  with  much  fervor  on  the  passion  of  Christ, 
dosing  his  discourse  with  touching  words  of  exhortation  addressed  to 
the  new  Christians.  After  having  here  celebrated  also  the  Easter 
festival,  he  was  intending  to  cross  over  with  his  assistants  and  a  few 
rf  his  new  Christians  to  Riga.  But  on  the  passage  they  were  surprised 
by  a  vessel  fully  manned  with  ferocious  pagans  from  the  island  of 
(forrezar  (Ozilia),  a  haunt  of  pirates,  which  had  offiered  the  stoutest 
and  longest  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Under  the 
cruel  tortures,  with  which  the  exasperated  pagans  sought  to  put  him 

*  Thus  a  man,  who  was  in  part  an  eje-  bella»  ntpote  David,  Gideonis,  Herod  is.  Erat 
witness  of  these  events,  the  priest  Heinnch  et  doctrina  veteris  ct  novi  testamenti,  quia 
der  Lette,  in  the  Chronicon  Livonicura  f.  nimirum  per  bellaplurima,  quae  sequuntnr, 
84,  published  by  Gruber,  says :  "  Ut  fidei  convertenda  erat  gentilitas,  et  per  doctrinam 
Christianae  rudimenta  gentilitas  fide  etiam  veteris  et  novi  testamenti  erat  instruenda, 
disceret  oculata.**  qnaliter  ad  verum  pacificum  et  ad  viiam 

•  The  priest  Heinrich  expresses  more  perveniat  sempitemam." 

truth,  than  he  seems  himself  to  be  conscious        ^  The  words  of   the    above-mentioned 

ct,  when  he  considers  this  dramatical  exhi-  priest :  "  Et  legcndo  in  Psalterio  totam  hie- 

tiition  as  a  foretoken  of  the  calamities  of  mem  in  divina  contempUtione  deducun- 

the  following  yean :  "  In  eodem  ludo  erant  tor."    L.  c.  H  43.  «  I^.  c.  f.  86. 
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to  a  lingering  death,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  with  his  disciples 
thanked  God,  that  he  had  counted  him  worthy  of  martyrdom^  In 
the  year  1206,  the  Letti  made  a  desolating  irruption  into  Liefland, 
and  a  village  near  Threida  was  suddenlv  attacked  hy  them,  whilst  the 
community  were  assembled  in  the  church.  When  this  became  known, 
the  Lieflanders,  in  great  consternation,  rushed  from  the  church ;  some 
succeeded  in  finding  places  of  concealment  in  the  neighboring  forest ; 
others,  who  hurried  to  their  dwellings,  were  taken  captive  on  the  way, 
and  some  of  them  put  to  death.  But  the  priest,  John  Strick,  support- 
ed by  another  priest  and  by  his  servants,  would  not  be  disturbed  in 
his  devotions  at  the  celebration  of  the  mass ;  but  consecrating  himself 
to  God  as  an  offering,  conunitted  his  life  into  the  hands  of  his  Master, 
resided  to  suffer  whatever  he  should  appoint.  And  after  they  had 
finidbed  the  mass,  placing  the  several  articles  which  belonged  to  the 
celebration  of  the  office,  in  a  heap  together  at  one  comer  of  the 
sacristy,  they  concealed  themselves  m  the  same  spot.  Three  several 
times  the  troops  of  the  Letti  broke  into  the  sanctuary,  but  seeing 
the  altar  stripped  of  its  furniture,  they  gave  up  the  hope  of  finding 
the  plunder  they  were  in  search  of,  that  which  was  concealed  escaping 
their  notice.  When  all  had  gone  off,  the  priests  thanked  God  for  their 
deliverance  ;  in  the  evening,  they  forsook  the  church  and  fled  into  the 
forest,  where,  for  three  days,  they  subsisted  on  the  bread  they  took 
with  them.     On  the  fourth  day  they  arrived  at  Riga.^ 

In  a  fight  between  the  converted  Letti  and  the  pagans  of  Esthland, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1207,  a  Lettian  priest  mounted  a  redoubt, 
and  sang  a  sacred  hymn  to  the  praise  of  God,  accompanying  his  voice 
with  an  instrument.  The  rude  pagans,  on  hearing  the  soft  melodv  of  * 
the  song  and  its  accompaniment,  a  thing  altogether  new  to  them,  for  a 
time  left  off  fighting,  and  demanded  what  the  occasion  was  for  such 
expressions  of  goy.  "  We  rejoice,"  said  the  Letti,  *'  and  we  praise 
Ood,  because  but  a  short  time  ago  we  received  baptism,  and  now  see 
that  God  defends  us."^ 

Amongst  these  people,  the  influence  of  Christianity  was  manifest 
again  in  the  fact  that  it  brought  them  to  a  conscious  sense  of  the  equal 
dignity  of  all  men,  doing  away  amongst  them  the  arbitrary  and  false 
distinction  of  higher  and  lower  races.  The  Letti  had,  in  fact,  been 
hitherto  regarded  and  treated  as  an  inferior  race  of  men ;  but  through 
Christianity  thev  attained  to  the  consciousness  of  possessing  equal 
worth  and  equal  rights  with  all ;  the  priests,  therefore,  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  so  great  an  improvement  of  their  condition,  were 
received  by  them  with  joy.*  The  only  law  that  had  hitherto  been  in 
force  amongst  the  Lieflanders  was  club-law.  By  means  of  Christian- 
ity, they  were  first  made  conscious  of  the  need  of  a  settled  system  of 
justice.     The  inhabitants  of  Threida  made  a  petition  to  their  priest 

'  L.  c.  f.  97.  tinentes  a  Livonibus  et  Estonibas,  unde  ipd 

*  L.  c.  f.  49.  '  L.  c  f.  57.  Diagis  gaadebant  de  adventu  sacerdotam, 

^  The  wordi  of  the  priest  Ueinrich  :  eo  quod  post  baptism uin  eodein  jure  et 

**  Emnt  enim  Letthi  ante  fldem  susceptam  cadem  pace  omned  gaadcruuC    L.  c.  f.  56. 

hmniiee  et  detpecti,  et  multas  i^jorias  aiu- 
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Hildebrand,  that  the  civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  law  might  be  in- 
troduced amongst  them,  and  that  their  disputes  might  be  settled  by  it.i 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1224,  pope  Honorius  the  Third,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  bishop  of  Riga,  sent  William,  bishop 
of  Modena,  the  papal  chancellor,  as  a  legate  to  Liefland.  This  prelate 
spared  no  pains  in  dispensing  amongst  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  and  their  conquerors,  such  exhortations  as  their  respective 
circumstances  required.  The  Germans,  he  exhorted  to  mildness  in 
their  behavior  to  the  new  converts ;  charging  them  to  lay  on  their 
shoulders  no  intolerable  burdens,  but  only  the  light  and  easy  yoke, 
and  to  instruct  them  constantly  in  the  sacred  truths.^  He  cautioned 
those  who  bore  the  sword  against  being  too  hard  on  the  Esthlanders,  in 
the  collection  of  tythes  and  imposts,  lest  they  should  be  driven  to 
relapse  into  idolatry.^  These  exhortations  to  a  mild,  indulgent  treat- 
ment of  tiie  natives,  he  repeated,  on  various  occasions,  amongst  the 
d^erent  classes. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  in  these  lands,  was 
closely  connected  its  establishment  also  amongst  another  Slavic  people, 
the  Prussians ;  for  that  same  order  of  spiritual  knights,  which  had  been 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  givmg  stability  to  the  Christian  foundations 
in  Liefland,  formed  a  union  with  another  order  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  work.  We  must  now  revert  to  many  things  strictly  belonging 
to  the  preceding  period,  but  which,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
connection  of  events,  we  reserved  to  the  present  occasion. 

Adalbert  of  Prague,^  the  archbishop  who  had  to  endure  so  many 
hard  conflicts  with  the  rudeness  of  his  people,  betook  himself,  after  he 
had  abandoned  his  bishopric  for  the  third  time,  to  Boleslav  the  First, 
duke  of  Poland,  expecting  to  find  amongst  the  pagans  in  this  quarter 
a  field  of  acti^ty  suited  to  the  glowing  ardor  of  his  zeal.  He  finally 
determined  to  go  amongst  the  Prussians.  The  duke  gave  him  a 
vessel,  and  thirty  soldiers  to  protect  him.  Thus  attended  he  sailed  to 
Dsmtsic,^  as  this  was  the  frontier-place  between  Prussia  and  Poland. 
Here  he  first  made  his  appearance  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and 
he  succeeded  in  baptizing  numbers.  Then  sailing  from  this  place,  and 
landing  on  the  opposite  coast,  he  sent  back  the  ship  and  her  crew. 
He  desired  to  commit  himself,  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  wholly  to  God's 
protection.  He  did  not  choose  to  appear  standing  under  the  protec- 
tion of  any  human  power,  but  would  avoid  everything  which  might 
awaken  suspicion  amongst  the  pagans.  The  only  persons  he  kept  with 
him  were  the  priest  Benedict  and  his  own  pupil  Gaudentius.  It  was 
an  open  beach  where  they  were  set  down ;  and  taking  a  small  boat, 
tiiey  rowed  to  an  island  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pregel.^ 

^  I«.  c.  f.  46.    The  priest  Heinrich  says,  *  '^  Nc  Teutonici  gravaminis  aliqnod  ja- 

that  the  Lieflanders  were  at  first  very  well  gnm  iraportabile  neophytorum  hameris  im« 

aatisfied  with  their  judges,  or  so-called  ad-  ponerent,  sed  jugum  Domini  leve  ac  suave, 

vocaces ;  namely,  so  long  as  pious  men,  who  tidei(iue  semper  docerent  sacramenta." 

were  governed  only  by  Christian  motives,  '  L.  c.  f.  173. 

administered  this  omee.    But  it  turned  out  *  See  vol.  iii,  p.  322. 

when  laymen,  who  sought  only  *  Gedania. 


how  they  might  enrich  themselveSi  obtain-       '  As  mav  be  gathered  from  the  words 
•d  dicta  potu.  of  the  MMkat  aeeoant  ni 
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Bat  the  owners  of  tl^e  land  approached  with  cudgels  to  drive  them 
away,  and  one  dealt  him  so  severe  a  blow  with  an  oar,  that  the  psalter, 
from  which  he  was  singing,  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  himself  he  said,  ^^  I  thank 
thee.  Lord,  for  the  privilege  thou  hast  bestowed  on  me  of  suffering 
even  a  blow  for  my  crucified  Saviour."  On  Saturday,  they  rowed  to 
the  other  shore  of  the  Pregel,  on  the  coast  of  Samland.  The  lord  of  the 
domain,  whom  they  happened  to  meet,  conducted  them  to  his  village. 
A  large  body  of  people  collected  together.  When  Adalbert  had  given 
an  account  of  himself,  of  the  country  he  came  from,  and  of  his  errand, 
the  people  told  him  they  wanted  to  hear  nothing  about  a  foreign  law, 
and  threatened  them  all  ¥rith  death  unless  they  suled  off  the  same 
night.  Compelled  to  leave  these  coasts,  they  turned  back  again, 
tarrying  five  days  in  a  village  where  they  brought  up.  Here,  on  the 
night  of  Thursday,  the  brother  Gaudentius  had  a  dream,  which  next 
morning  he  related  to  the  bishop.  He  saw  standing  on  the  middle  of 
the  altar  a  golden  chalice  half  fiUed  with  wine.  He  asked  permission 
to  drink  from  it,  but  the  servant  of  the  altar  forbade  him.  Neither  he 
nor  any  other  person  could  be  allowed  to  drink  from  it,  said  he.  It 
was  reserved  against  the  monpw,  for  the  bishop,  to  ^ve  him  spiritual 
strength.  ^^May  the  Lord's  blessmg,"  said  Adidbert,  on  hearing 
this,  *''  bring  to  pass  what  this  vision  promises ;  but  we  should  place  no 
confidence  in  a  aeceitful  dream."  At  the  break  of  day,  they  proceed- 
ed on  their  journey,  cheerily  making  their  way  through  the  pathless 
woods,  shortening  the  distance  with  spiritual  songs.  About  noon  they 
came  to  some  open  fields.  Here  Gaudentius  celebrated  the  mass: 
Adalbert  received  the  cup,  then  took  some  refreshment,  and  after 
they  had  proceeded  a  few  steps  farther,  the  three  seated  themselves 
upon  the  grass.  Wearied  i^ith  travel,  thev  all  fell  mto  a  profound 
sleep,  which  lasted  till  they  were  awakened  by  the  noise  of  a  tumultu- 
ous band  of  pagans,  who  seized  and  bound  them  in  chidns.  Said 
Adalbert  to  his  companions,  '^  Be  not  troubled,  my  brethren,  we  know, 
indeed,  for  whose  name  we  suffer.  What  is  there  more  glorious,  than 
to  give  up  life  for  our  precious  Jesus."  Upon  this  Siggo,  a  priest, 
plunged  a  lance  through  his  body  ;  the  others  then  vented  their  rage 
upon  him.  Adalbert,  streaming  with  blood,  kept  his  head  erect  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  heaven.     This  happened  on  the  23d  of  April  997.^ 

The  second  person  who  attempted  to  convert  the  Prussians  was 
Bruno,  sumamed  Bonifacius.^    He  was  descended  from  a  family  of 

April,  t  iii,  c  vi,  fol.  186:  **  Intrant  pamun  Boleslar ;  for  the  ftatbor  of  the  second  ao- 
insulam,  quae  cunro  amne  drciin^jecta  for-  count  of  Adalbert's  life  states,  that  the  Prof- 
mam  circuli  adeuntibas  monstrat"  See  sians  preserved  his  bod^  with  a  view  of 
Voigt's  remarks,  respecting  these  specified  afWrwards  disposing  of  it  for  a  large  ran- 
mtm  in  relation  to  the  geomphical  situa-  torn  to  dnke  Bolesiav. 
tion  of  places,  in  his  Qeschidite  von  Preos-  *  This  surname  was  the  occasion  of  a 
len  Bd.  i,  s.  267.  mistake,  two  different  persons  having  been 
^  We  certainly  cannot  doubt,  that  the  made  out  of  these  two  names,  and  a  mission- 
circumstantial  and  simple  narrative  came  ary  Boniface  was  invented,  who  is  to^  be 
from  the  mouth  of  one  of  Adalbert's  com-  wholly  stricken  out  of  the  list  of  historical 
panions,  who  probably  were  redeemed  from  penoni 
tJMir  npriniy  ■■omthnrnnrilMi  by  dnkn 
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note  in  Querfurt^  and  became  couri>-chapl£un  of  the  emperor  Otto  iha 
Third,  who  valued  him  highly  on  account  of  his  spiritual  attainments. 
This  monarch  took  him  along  with  him  in  a  journey  to  Rome,  where 
perhaps  it  was  the  sight  of  a  picture  of  Boniface,  the  apostle  to  the 
Germans,  which  led  him  to  resolve  on  withdrawing  from  court,  becom- 
ing a  monk,  and  conveying  the  message  of  salvation  to  the  heathen 
nations.  Carrying  this  resolution  into  effect,  he  became  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  He  procured  from  Sylvester  the  Second, 
full  powers  to  engage  in  a  mission  to  the  heathen.  This  pope  conferred 
on  him,  for  the  same  end,  episcopal  ordination,  and  the  pall  of  an  arch- 
bishop. With  eighteen  companions  he  repaired,  in  1007,  to  Prussia ; 
but  all  perished  by  martyrdom  on  the  14th  of  February,  1008. 

From  this  time  two  centuries  elapsed,  during  which,  so  far  as  w« 
know,  nothing  farther  was  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  Prussians. 
It  was  not  until  1207,  that  any  new  attempt  was  made  for  this  pur* 
pose.  At  that  time,  Gottfried,  a  Polish  abbot,  from  the  monastery  of 
Luldna,  sidled  down  the  Weichsel,  in  company  with  Philip,  a  monk ; 
and  they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  heads  of  the  people. 
Two  of  these,  Phalet  and  his  brother  Sodrach,  embraced  Ghristianifej 
and  received  baptism.  At  this  point  the  work  was  interrupted,  indeed, 
by  the  assassination  of  monk  Philip ;  but  some  years  later  another 
man  appeared,  who  was  far  better  calculated  for  such  an  enterprise, 
and  who  began  his  work  with  more  promising  results.  Christianj  a 
native  of  Freienwalde,  m  Pommerania,  went  forth  at  that  time  from 
the  monastery  of  Oliva,  near  Dantzic,  where,  perhaps,  the  reports 
he  heard  concerning  the  Prussians  and  the  first  attempts  which  were 
made  to  convert  them,  had  served  to  call  forth  in  him  the  desire  of 
conveying  to  them  the  message  of  salvation.  With  several  other 
monks,  among  whom  one  in  particular  is  mentioned,  named  Philip,  he 
repured,  after  having  first  obtained  ample  authority  for  this  work  fh)m 

Gpe  Innocent  the  Third,*  to  the  adjacent  province  of  Prussia.  The 
ppy  results  of  his  labors  in  Prussia  mduced  him,  perhaps  in  accord- 
ance  with  some  agreement  between  him  and  the  pope,  in  the  years 
1209  and  1210,  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome.  Innocent  the  Third, 
espoused  this  cause  with  that  active  zeal  and  prudent  forethou^t, 
embracing  the  interests  of  the  whole  church,  for  which  he  was  distia* 
goiahed.  He  committed  to  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  the  pastoral 
care  over  this  mission  and  the  new  converts,  till  their  nujnber  should 
be  such  as  to  require  the  labors  of  a  special  bishop  of  their  own.  la 
his  letter  addressed  to  this  archbishop,^  he  says,  '^  Through  the  grace 
of  him  who  calls  into  being  that  which  is  not,  and  who  out  of  stones 

*  As  pope  Innocent  the  Third,  in  his  let-  the  monks  at  the  rerj  beginning,  eitlwr 

ter  to  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  epp.  1.  xiii,  oralljr  or  by  letter  reported  their  pro/ect  to 

ep.  128,  says,  expressly,  concerning  Chris*  the  pope,  and  received  from  him  ample 

tian  and    his   companions :    *'  Ad  partes  powers  for  sach  an  enterprise.    From  tait 

Pmssiae  de  nostra   licentia  acoessemnt  ;**  particular  point  of  time  it  wad  also  the  fini 

and  in  the  letter  to  the  Cistercian  abbots,  m  which  resort  was  had  in  such  an  eotM> 

I  XT,  ep..  147 :  ""  Oiim  de  nostra  licentia  prise  to  the  head  of  the  church, 
incepemnt  seminare  in  partibus  Pmssiae       '  L.  c  1.  ziiij  ep.  12S 
verbum  Dei,**  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that 
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Tiises  up  sons  to  Abraham,  a  few  of  the  nobles  and  some  others  in 
fliat  region  have  received  baptism ;  and  would  that  they  might  dwly 
iMke  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith."  Christian  and  his 
companions  returned  and  prosecuted  their  labors  with  good  success. 
But  from  one  quarter,  where  they  had  every  reason  to  expect  coun- 
tenance and  support,  they  experienced  hindrances  of  all  sorts  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  work.  The  Cistercian  abbots  grew  jealous  of  the 
independent  activity  of-  these  men ;  they  put  them  in  the  same  class 
with  those  vagabond  monks,  who  had  broken  loose  fix)m  all  discipline 
and  order.  They  refused  to  acknowledge  them  as  brethren  of  their 
order,  and  denied  them  those  kindly  offices  which  in  all  other  cases 
the  members  of  the  order  were  wont  to  show  to  each  other.  Therefore 
tke  pope  issued  in  behalf  of  this  mission,  in  the  year  1213,  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  abbots  of  the  Cistercian  chapter.^  With  the  cautious 
Krifldom  manifested  by  this  pope  on  other  occasions,  he  intended,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  restrain  those  monks  who  merely  wished  to  throw  off 
tlie  forms  of  legitimate  dependence,  fVom  roving  about,  uncalled,  as 
ffiissionaries ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  provide  that  the  preaching  of  the 

Spel  should  not  be  hindered  under  the  pretext  of  checkmg  such 
)rder9.  To  secure  these  ends,  the  whole  matter  was  placed  under 
the  general  oversight  of  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen.  He  was  to  apply 
the  right  rules  for  the  trying  of  the  spirits,  and  to  furnish  those,  whom 
he  found  qualified  to  preach  and  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  love,  ivith 
testimonials  of  good  standing  and  letters  of  recommendation.  The 
pope  commanded  the  Cistercian  abbots  to  forbear  from  hindering  in 
their  work  such  persons  as  were  thus  accredited.  Furthermore,  the 
pope  had  heard  complaints,  that  the  dukes  of  Pommerania  and  of 
^cuand,  turned  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  a  means  of  op- 
pressing the  Prussians ;  that  they  laid  on  the  Cnristians  heavier  bur- 
oens  than  they  had  previously  borne ;  which,  as  had  often  been  shown 
m  the  case  of  the  Slavic  kibes,  might  end  in  making  Christianity 
hateful  to  the  people,  whose  burdens  it  only  served  to  increase,  and  to 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  whole  mission.*  He  therefore  sent  to 
these  princes  a  letter,  couched  in  firm  and  decided  language,  setting 
before  them  the  unchristian  character  of  such  proceedings.  ^^  Although, 
in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  Gbd, 
itill,  faith  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  but  love  is,  in  an 
•special  manner,  also  necessary.  As  the  apostle  says :  though  one  may 
have  faith  so  as  to  be  able  to  remove  mountains,  and  though  one  may 
apeak  with  the  tongues  of  angels  and  of  men,  and  though  one  give  his 
mole  substance  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth 
lum  nothing.  Now  if,  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  this  love  is  to 
be  extended  even  to  our  enemies,  how  much  more  is  it  incumbent  on 
all  to  practice  it  towards  the  newly  converted,  inasmuch  as  they,  if 

■  '  Lb  c  I.  XT,  ep.  147.  regenerationis  gradam  suscepissc,  statim 

■  *'*Qaidam  restrain  "says  the  pope,  in  his  onerilms  eos  servilibus  agjntivant  et  veni- 
iMer  to  them,  L  xt,  ep.  14S — **  minime  at-  entes  ad  Chrintianae  fidei  hbertatcm  deter- 
tendentes,  et  qnaerentes,  quae  sna  sant^  non  ions  condidonis  efficiunt  quam  esscnt,  dum 
qaae  jphristi,  quam  dto  inteUigant  aliquos  sob  Jngo  serrltatis  prisdnae  permanserint** 
•  gwtilibas  per  Pnissiam  oonstitiitif  nova« 
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hardly  dealt  with,  may  easily  be  led  into  apostasy."  "  We  therefore 
beseech  and  exhort  you,"  continues  the  pope,  "  for  the  sake  of  him 
who  came  to  save  the  lost,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  do 
not  oppress  the  sons  of  this  new  plantation,  but  treat  them  with  the 
more  gentleness,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  misled,  and  to  relapse  into 
paganism ;  since  the  old  bottles  can  scarcely  hold  the  new  wine." 
We  find  from  this  letter,  that  Innocent  had  empowered  the  archbishop 
of  Gnesen  to  pronounce  the  bann  on  the  oppressors  of  the  new  con* 
verts  in  Prussia,  if  they  would  not  listen  to  reason. 

So  the  monk  Christian  succeeded  in  overcoming  these  difficulties, 
and  his  work  for  the  first  time  went  prosperously  onward.  Two  princes 
whom  he  had  converted  made  over  to  him  their  territory,  as  a  posses- 
sion for  the  new  church.  He  travelled  with  them  to  Rome ;  they 
were  there  baptized,  and  Christian  was  now  consecrated  to  the  office 
of  bishop.  But  after  his  return,  a  stormy  insurrection  arose  on  the 
part  of  his  pagan  people,  provoked  perhaps,  in  part,  by  the  conduct 
of  the  above-mentioned  Christian  princes.  Then  similar  enterprises 
folk>wed  to  those  which  had  taken  place  in  Liefland.  The  order  of 
German  knights,  founded  during  the  crusades  in  the  twelfth  century, 
joined  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  them  with  the  order 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  series  of 
years,  in  the  year  1283,  that  the  work  was  completed ;  four  bishop- 
rics having  been  previously,  in  the  year  1243,  founded  for  the  Prus- 
nans ;  —  Kulm,  Pomesamen,  Ermeland,  and  Sameland. 

Nearly  after  the  same  manner  was  the  church  planted  amongst  the 
flnns.  King  Eric,  of  Sweden,  whose  zeal  for  the  church  caused  him 
to  be  venerated  as  a  saint,  undertook  for  this  purpose  —  inasmuch  aa 
the  Finns  could  not  be  induced  to  submit  in  a  peaceable  manner  —  a 
crusade,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  bishop  Heinrich,  of  Upsala. 
A  characteristic  trait,  indicating  the  point  of  religious  development  at 
which  he  stood,  and  the  strong  inclination  of  bis  times  to  cling  to 
external  things,  is  related  of  him.  Kneelmg  down  to  thank  God, 
after  having  won  a  battle,  he  was  observed  to  be  profusely  weeping : 
and  being  asked  the  reason,  confessed  that  it  was  for  pity  and  commis- 
seration  at  the  fate  of  so  many  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight  without 
being  baptized,  and  were  consequently  lost,  when  they  might  have 
been  saved  by  the  holy  sacrament.^ 

Let  us  now  throw  a  glance  at  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Am. 
It  lay  in  the  power  of  the  Nestorians  to  do  the  most  for  this  object ; 
for  their  communities  were  widely  scattered  over  eastern  Asia ;  they 
were  more  favored  by  the  Mohammedan  princes  than  any  of  the  other 
Christian  sects  ;3  and  were  the  most  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
languages  and  customs  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  Till  within  the  ninth 
century,  the  Nestorian  church^  still  maintained  flourishing  schools  for 
the  education  of  their  clergy ;  but  after  that  time  these  schools  seem 


*  See  the  vita  8,  Erici.  Mens.  Biaj.  d.  18,    Oriental  sonrces  in  Assemani  Bibliothaoa 
c  L  orientalis,  t.  iii,  f.  95,  etc. 

'  See,  on  this  point,  the  extracts  from       '  See  vol  ii,  p.  150 
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to  have  declined.  What  we  learn  concerning  the  Nestorian  ecclesias- 
ties  who  roved  about  Asia,  proves,  that  they  were  often  greatly  want- 
ing in  theolo^cal  culture,  Christian  knowledge,  and  sedateness  of  Chris- 
tian character.  It  is  true,  they  were  animated  by  a  zeal  for  making 
proselytes ;  but  they  were  also  too  often  satisfied  if  people  did  but 
piofess  Christianity  outwardly,  and  observe  a  certain  set  of  Christian 
6t  ecclesiastical  usages.  We  should  be  the  more  cautious,  therefore, 
in  receiving  those  reports  which  Nestorians,  inclined  to  speak  extrav- 
agantly concerning  the  merits  of  their  sect,  and  habituated  to  the 
kmguage  of  Oriental  exaggeration,  have  made  respecting  their  labors 
fcr  the  conversion  of  pagan  tribes.  They  spread  themselves  over 
lliose  districts  of  Asia,  in  which  a  certain  inclination  to  the  mixing 
together  of  different  religions  always  existed.  A  way  was  easily  found 
of  introducing  many  things  from  Christianity  into  this  medley ;  and 
the  Nestorians  might  represent  this  as  conversion  to  Christianity. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  find,  sometime  after  the  twelfth  century,  a 
legend  current  in  the  Western  church,  respecting  a  powerful  Christian 
empire  in  Asia,  whose  Christian  kings,  it  was  said,  were  at  the  same 
time  priests,  and  bore  the  name  of  John.  By  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  all  the  accounts  from  Oriental  sources'  and  Western  travellers  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Kerait  in  Tartary,  lying  north  of  oina  (China),  whose  residential 
oq)ital  was  the  city  of  Caracorum,  was  here  meant.  It  may  bo  more 
doubtful,  what  opinion  should  be  formed  respecting  the  Christianity  of 
this  people  and  of  its  princes,  respecting  the  union  of  the  sacerdotal 
ind  kingly  ofSces  in  the  persons  of  the  latter,  and  respecting  the  name 
of  John. 

The  Nestorian  metropolitan  Ebedjesu,  bishop  of  Maru  in  Chorasan, 
in  Persia,  relates,  in  a  letter  to  his  patriarch  Maris,^  that  a  king  of 
Kerait,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  by  means  of  Christian  merchants,  certainly  Nes- 
tnians.^  The  prince,  it  is  said^  thereupon  sent  a  request  to  the 
inetropolitan,  that  he  would  either  come  to  him  personally,  or  else 
fend  a  priest  to  baptize  him.  The  patriarch,  to  whom  Ebedjesu 
reported  this,  is  said  to  have  empowered  him  to  send  to  that  country 
two  priests,  together  with  deacons  and  ecclesiastical  vessels.  Two 
hundred  thousand  people  of  this  nation  are  said  to  have  embraced 
Ohristiamty ;  the  priest  above  mentioned,  and  his  descendants,  were 
known  henceforth  in  the  East,  by  the  name  of  the  priest-kings,  John, 
(Prester  John.)  Various  exaggerated  stories  concerning  the  power 
of  these  princes,  and  the  extent  of  their  empire,  were  spread  abroad 
bj  monks  in  the  West.     Envoys  from  them  appeared  in  Rome,  sent 

'  See  extracts  in  A«8emani,  1.  c  f.  486.  the  prince,  when  he  had  lost  his  way  in  a 

Aaanang  Sitetscn's  Geschichte  dcr  Ostmon-  chase  j  whether  the  truth  is,  that  some  ac- 

golen,  translated  from  the  Mongol  Ian-  tnal  occurrence  lies  at  l)ottom  of  the  story, 

gaage  by  Schmidt,  p.  87.   Petersburg,  1829.  or  that  this  account  is  a  mere  imitation  of 

^Bee  Assemani's  Bibliothek,  1.  c.  p.  484.  other  similar  ones,  as  that  respecting  the 

'  This  is  ascribed  to  the  apparition  of  a  conversion  of  the  Iberians,  see  vol.  ii,  p. 

•tinti  who  pointed  oat  the  right  path  to  114. 
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For  the  purpose  of  establishing  connectioDS  between  these  pretended 
great  monarchs  and  the  West,  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope. 
Not  onljr  have  we  every  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  reports, 
but  it  is  also  quite  questionable  whether  the  persons  who  represented 
themselves  as  envoys,  were  really  authorized  to  appear  in  that  charao* 
ter ;  whether,  in  &ct,  the  whole  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of 
fraud ;  especially  since  we  know,  that  when  the  crusades  had  laid 
open  a  more  free  commumcation  betwixt  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
credulity  of  the  West  was  often  imposed  upon  by  such  fraudulent 
pretensions.  Still,  we  should  not  be  authorized  on  these  grounds  to 
call  in  question  the  existence  of  such  a  line  of  sacerdotal  kings  pass- 
ing under  the  common  name  of  John.  It  is  possible,  that  Nestoriana 
baptized  the  king,  and  then  gave  him  priestly  consecration ;  and  that 
at  baptism  he  received  the  name  John,  —  particularly  because  this 
was  the  name  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch  at  that  time.  Both  name 
and  office  may  then  have  passed  down  to  his  successors.  Occasion 
may  have  been  given  for  associating  the  sacerdotal  and  kingly  offices 
together  in  one  man  by  ideas  and  tendencies  already  existing  in  those 
districts  at  an  earlier  period ;  ideas  and  tendencies  which  s^tierwards 
reappeared  among  this  people,  under  another  form,  in  Lamai'sm.  In 
recent  times,  however,  a  more  careful  examination  into  the  history  and 
the  relations  of  the  Chinese  empire  has  led  to  a  different  interpreta- 
tion of  this  story.  ^  The  kings  of  Kerai't  were  vassals  of  the  vast 
Chinese  empire ;  and  as  such  they  bore,  in  addition  to  their  proper 
names,  the  character  and  title  of  **  Vam,"  or  "  Vang."  Now  this 
latter  title,  joined  with  the  Tartaric  ^'  Khan,"  gave  origin  to  the  name 
"  Vam-Khan,"  or  "  Ung-Khan."  It  is  supposed,  then,  that  the 
legend  respectmg  these  kings,  who  all  called  themselves  John,  pro- 
ceeded  from  a  misconception,  or  mutilation,  of  that  twofold  title ; 
while  the  legend  respecting  their  uniting  the  offices  of  priest  and 
long  may  have  originated  in  a  transfer  of  religious  notions,  already 
current  among  these  nations  at  an  earlier  period,  into  a  Christian 
form.  Thus  we  might  be  led  to  regard  the  whole  story  concemins 
the  conversion  of  the  princes  of  Kerai't  and  their  subjects,  as  a  legend 
which  originated  in  misconception  and  exaggeration,  without  the 
least  foundation  of  historical  truth.  But  as  the  report  in  the  above- 
mentioned  letter  of  the  Nestorian  metropohtan,  respecting  the  conver- 
sion of  that  Tartarian  prince,  is  confirmed  in  all  essential  points  by  the 
narratives  of  Western  missionaries  and  travellers  belonging  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  had,  some  of  them,  long  resided  in  those  dis- 
tricts,  and  were  not  accustomed  to  exaggerate ;  so  we  regard  the 
statement  that  princes  of  Kerai't  were  converted  by  Nestorians  to 
Christianity,  that  is,  led  to  the  outward  profession  of  it,  and  to  the 

*  Schlosser*8  Weltgeschichte,  iii,  ii,  1,  s.  tion  probable,  by  supposing  that  the  Net- 

369.     Bitter's  Geographie,  ii,  ii,  Bd.  1,  s.  toriaus  confoanded  the  foreign  Tartariaa 

357.    Schjnidt,  in  a  note  contained  in  the  words  with  others  of  like  sound  in  the 

aboTe-mentioned  Geschichte  der  Ostmon-  Semitic  dialects,  Jochanon  and  Chohen ; 

golen,  s.  3Sd.    Gieseler,  who  adopts  this  see  Studien  a.  Imtiken,  1837,  2  h.  s.  354. 
view  haa  endeaYorad  to  make  this  derirar 
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tdoption  of  Christian  usages,  and  that  such  a  Christianity  was  trans- 
mitted in  their  families,  —  as  a  fact  sufficiently  well  established,  how- 
aver  uncertain  may  be  the  rest  of  the  story. 

At  all  events,  an  end  was  put  to  the  empire  of  these  so-tailed 
aacerdotal  kings,  probably  under  the  fourth  of  the  dynasty,  by  the 
great  revolution  in  1202,  which,  somewhat  later,  shook  not  only  Asia 
wit  Europe.  The  head  of  one  of  the  subordinate  tribes  under  this 
empire,  khan  Temudschin,  revolted.  The  king  of  Kera'it  lost,  in  the 
Bliruggle  which  ensued,  his  kingdom  and  his  life,  and  Temudschin 
became,  under  the  name  of  Dschingiskhan,  founder  of  the  great 
Mongolian  empire.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  married  the  daughter 
of  the  slain  priest-king;  and  that  Rabbanta,^  a  Nestorian  monk, 
FDee  to  great  authority  and  influence  ;  but  we  ought  not  to  attribute 
too  much  importance  to  statements  like  these.  The  religious  interest, 
as  a  general  thing,  was  amongst  the  Mongols  an  altogether  subordi- 
nate concern ;  their  only  article  of  faith  was  the  recognition  of  one 
Almighty  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  of  the  great  khan,  his 
son,  whom  he  set  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  whom  all 
most  obey.  This  one  fundamental  article  left  room,  indeed,  for  a  great 
deal  besides,  which  might  be  taken  from  other  quarters,  and  incor- 
porated with  it.  The  religion  of  these  tribes  was  a  rude  monotheism, 
which  took  but  a  slight  hold  on  the  religious  interest ;  the  belief  in 
one  God,  who  was  held  off  at  an  immense  distance,  —  a  belief  afford- 
ing but  little  to  occupy  the  thoughts  or  feelings  of  the  human  mind ; 
and  into  the  void  thereby  left  for  the  religious  nature,  an  entrance  was 
left  open  for  all  manner  of  superstition.  The  religious  need  would 
necessarily  strive  to  fill  up  the  chasm  between  that  sublime  and 
distant  Deity,  floating  before  the  mind  in  dim  presentiment,  and  the 
life  of  man  in  all  its  contraction  and  feebleness  ;  and  it  was  precisely 
here  that  all  forms  of  superstition  were  enabled  to  find  a  foothold. 
Idols  and  amulets,  fabricated  by  their  own  hands,  laid  stronger  hold 
on  the  affections  and  the  imagmations  of  the  people,  than  that  vague 
belief  in  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  universe.  In  this  manner,  it 
was  possible  that,  under  the  above-mentioned  single  article  of  faith, 
different  religions,^  that  is,  their  forms  and  usages,  with  which  a 
Buperstitious  sort  of  coquetry  was  practised,  might  subsist  side  by 
ncfe.  Indeed,  a  frequent  change  of  religious  usages  was  particularly 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  these  tribes  of  men  ;  and  thus  it  happened 
fiiat  Christian,  Mohammedan,  and  Buddhist  rites  and  usages  were 
afterwards  admitted  amongst  them  and  tolerated  together.  Nestorian 
priests  long  wandered  about  among  these  nations ;  and  these  people 
required  nothing  more  than  such  an  adoption  of  Christian  forms, 
which  they  represented  as  an  embracing  of  Christianity.      At  the 

*  Certainly  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  •  The  J.  de  Piano  Carpini,  shortly  to  be 

mixture  of  two  titles  of  honor  from  dif-  mentioned,  makes  concerning  the  Mongols 

ftient  languages,  viz. :  the  Syrian  Rabban,  the  correct  remark :  ''  Quia  de  cultu  Dei 

and  the  Turkish  Atta,  father.    See  Abel-  nuUam  le^m  observant,  neminem  adhnc, 

Bemusat  in  the  Memoures  de  V  Academie  quod  intclleximus,  coegerunt  suam  fidem 

dM  InacripUoiu,  t  vi,  an.  1822,  p.  413.  vel  legem  negare." 
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Bame  time,  the  Mongolian  princes,  induced  by  motives  of  political 
interoat,  and  seeking  to  form  alliances  with  Christian  nations  against 
the  Mohammedans,  —  often  represented  themselves  as  more  inclined  to 
Christianity  than  they  reallv  were ;  or  else  with  a  view  to  flatter  the 
Christian  princes  of  the  East,  who  in  a  certain  sense  did  them 
homajrc,  accommodated  themselves,  in  the  expression  of  their  re-' 
ligionq  opinions,  to  the  views  of  those  whom  they  addressed. 

Under  Oktaikhan,  the  successor  of  Dschingiskhan,  the  armies  of  the 
Mon'iols  threatened  to  deluge  Europe,  through  Russia,  Poland,  Bohenua, 
and  Silesia ;  while  the  Christian  nations  were  prevented  from  adopting 
common  measures  of  defence,  by  the  quarrels  between  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second.  This  led  pope  Innocent  the  Fourth 
to  send  two  embassies  to  the  Mongols,  one  to  charge  them,  in  his 
name,  to  desist  from  their  warlike  expeditions  against  the  Christian 
nations,  and  the  other  to  make  an  attempt  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity. Both  were  ill-judged ;  for  of  what  avail  was  such  an  injunc- 
tion, backed  up  by  nothing  else ;  what  signified  the  word  of  a  pope 
amongst  Mongols  ?  And  as  to  the  other  object,  of  gaining  them  over 
to  Christianity,  a  single  embassy  could  do  nothing  towards  its  accom- 
plishment ;  while  the  instruments  chosen  by  the  pope  for  this  business, 
possessed  neither  the  character  nor  the  information  necessary  for  per- 
forming the  task  imposed  on  them.  In  the  year  1245,  four  Domini- 
cans are  ssdd  to  have  visited  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mongols 
in  Persia,  and  three  Franciscans  to  have  repaired  to  the  great  khan 
himself.  The  former,  ^  at  whose  head  stood  the  monk  Ascelin,  were 
altogether  unfitted  for  the  business  they  imdertook,  being  utterly  ig- 
norant both  of  the  manners  and  of  the  language  of  these  nations,  as 
well  as  utterly  destitute  of  the  versatility  of  mind  necessary  for  ac- 
quiring such  knowledge.  Offence  was  taken,  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause they  had  not,  accordmg  to  the  Oriental  custom,  brought  presents 
with  them.  Then,  to  obtain  an  audience  from  the  commander-in-chief, 
it  was  made  a  condition  that  they  should  pay  obeisance  to  him  by 
three  several  prostrations.  The  scruple  which  they  raised,  that  this 
would  be  a  mark  of  idolatrous  homage,  was  removed,  it  is  true,  by 
Guiscard  of  Cremona,  a  monk  familiar  with  the  manners  of  the  East, 
whom  they  met  with  at  Tiflis ;  and  who  explained  to  them  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  was  associated  with  the  act  in  the  customs  of 
these  nations.  But  when  he  informed  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
would  be  a  mark  of  homage  paid  by  the  pope  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  the  great  khan ;  they  declared  themselves  resolved  to  die  rather 
than  subject  the  Church  of  Rome  and  Christendom  to  such  a  disgrace 
m  the  sight  of  the  nations  of  the  East.  The  Tartars  looked  upon  it  as- 
exceedingly  strange,  that,  adoring  as  they  did  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
wood  and  stone,  they  could  pay  no  such  mark  of  respect  to  the  great 
commander,  whom  the  khan  would  not  hesitate  to  honor  as  he  did 
himself.     They  looked  upon  this  refusal  as  a  serious  insult  to  the 

'  The  report  of  their  mission  by  one  of    in  Vincentius  de  Beauvais,  specolnm  hi»- 
the  party,  Simon  of  St  Qoindn,  set  forth    toriale,  L  xxxi,  c  40. 
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dignity  of  the  khan,  in  his  representative ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  fortun- 
ate turn  of  circumstances  that  the  monks  escaped  being  put  to  death. 
Finally,  Oiej  were  required  to  go  and  meet  the  great  khan  himself,  to 
place  in  his  hands  the  pope^s  letter,  eonvince  themselves,  by  their  own 
observation,  of  his  unlimited  power  and  matchless  glory,  and  draw  up 
a  report  of  the  same  to  the  pope.  To  this,  Ascelin  replied  that,  as  his 
lord  the  pope  knew  nothing  about  the  name  of  the  khan,  and  had  not 
commanded  him  to  inquire  after  that  personage^  but  to  accost  the  first 
aimy  of  the  Tartars  whom  he  should  meet,  so  he  was  not  bound,  and 
neither  was  he  inclined,  to  make  a  journey  to  the  khan.  This  style 
of  expressing  himself  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  pope  to  the 
Tartanan  monarch,  provoked  afresh  the  displeasure  of  the  Tartars.  ^^  Has 
the  pope,  then,"  said  they,  ^'  subdued  as  many  kingdoms  and  vast 
empires  as  the  great  khan,  the  son  of  God  ?  Has  the  name  of  the 
pope  spread  as  widely  as  that  of  the  great  khan,  who  is  feared  from 
the  East  to  the  West  ?"  Upon  this,  Ascelin  explamed  to  them,  that 
the  pope,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  Christ  had  intnisted 
tiie  government  of  the  entire  church,  possessed  the  highest  authority 
among  men.  But  of  such  an  authority  the  Tartars  could  form  no 
eoncepiion ;  and  in  vain  did  Ascelm  resort  to  various  illustrations  and 
examples  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  thing  plain  to  them.^ 

The  letter  of  the  pope  was  then  translated  first  into  Persian, 
thence  into  the  Tartarian  language,  and  placed  before  the  commander- 
in-chief.  And  the  monks,  after  being  detained  for  several  months, 
finally  obtained  permission  to  go  home ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  brief, 
haughty  reply  to  the  pope's  letter,  was  placed  in  their  hands.  It  ran 
thus :  ^^  Whereas,  it  is  God's  immutable  decree,  that  all  who  come 
personally  to  show  their  submission  to  the  great  khan,  whom  God  has 
Hiade  lord  over  the  whole  world,  should  remain  on  their  own  soil  and 
territory,  but  the  rest  be  destroyed  ;  therefore,  let  the  pope  take  care 
to  inform  himself  of  this,  if  he  wishes  to  retain  his  country."  The 
Franciscans,  with  whom  went  Johannes  de  Piano  Carpini,  an  Italiaii,^ 
directed  their  course  to  Tartary,  aiul  the  great  khan,  through  Russia ; 
and  their  journey,  lying  through  desolate  regions  and  steppes,  which 
they  had  to  traverse  on  horseback,  often  at  the  greatest  speed  and 
witliout  halting,  was  one  attended  with  the  severest  deprivations  and 
hai'dships.  These  monks  seemed  to  be  better  qualified  for  their  busi- 
ness than  the  first :  Johannes  de  Piano  Carpini,  in  particular,  by  his 
extensive  earlier  travels,  by  the  important  otiices  wluch  he  had  filled 
in  his  order,  and  the  superior  tact  bo  had  thereby  acquired,  seemed 
much  better  prepared  fi)r  it.  Less  stiff  in  their  piH3Judices,  they  could 
more  easily  enter  into  foreign  customs  and  modes  of  thinking ;  and 
hence  showed  themselves  quite  ready  to  make  presents,  after  the  Ori- 
ental fashion,  of  the  few  articles  they  brought  with  them ;  nor  did 
they  hesitate  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  thrice  bowing  the  knee, 

^  Ascelino  moltis  modis  ct  exemplis  ex-  de  Bcauvaia,  lib.  31.    The  same  was  first 

Alanante,  ilLi  tanquam   bracaies  homiaes  published  complete  bj  D'Avezac.    Paris, 

Ballatenus  intelligcre  valucruut  Dlcuoriu.  iti^S. 

'  ExtractB  from  bin  report  in  V'inceatius 
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as  a  customary  mark  of  respect  to  those  in  power.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  khan's  court,  Oktaikhan  had  died,  and  they  were  present  at 
the  coronation  of  his  successor,  Graiuk.  They  also  found  here  Nesto* 
rian  priests,  who  were  maintained  hy  the  khan,  and  who  performed 
their  worship  before  his  tents.  But  assuredly  it  was  an  exaggeration, 
intended  or  unintended,  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  khan,  when  they  told  the  monks,  that  he  himself 
would  soon  embrace  GhristianityJ  Besides  giving  them  a  letter  to 
the  pope,  he  proposed  to  send  back  with  them  envoys  of  his  own ;  a 
propo^  which,  for  various  prudential  reasons,  they  thought  proper  to 
decline.  In  other  respects,  this  embassy  proved  as  fruitless  as  the 
former. 

The  crusades,  in  various  ways,  brought  the  Christians  of  the  West 
mto  contact  with  the  Mongols.*  The  leaders  of  the  Mongols  were 
sometimes  induced  by  motives  of  policy  to  court  the  alliance  of  the 
Western  princes  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Mohammedans ;  or 
they  ambitiously  affected  the  distinction  of  being  acknowledged,  even 
by  those  princes,  as  their  liege  lords  and  masters.  There  were,  how- 
ever, roving  about  in  the  East,  many  deceivers,  who  represented  them- 
selves as  envoys  from  the  Mongols,  as  well  as  from  others ;  and,  in 
their  names,  expressed  opinions,  and  made  treaties,  such  as  had  never 
been  dreamed  of  by  those  rulers.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Mongol  princes  themselves,  doubtless,  contrived  that  many  things 
should  be  said  in  their  name,  which  they  afterwards  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge as  having  ever  proceeded  from  them.  Thus  that  pious 
king,  Louis  the  Ninth  of  France,  while  residing,  in  the  time  of  his 
crusade,  on  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  heard  many  exaggerated  stories  about 
the  inclination  of  the  Mongolian  princes  to  favor  Christianity,  which 
induced  him  to  send  them  ambassadors  with  presents. 

Among  these  ambassadors,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  Franciscan 
William  de  Rubruquis,  who  undertook  a  journey  of  this  sort  in  the 
year  1253.  He  visited  the  Mongol  general  and  prince  Sartach,  his 
father  Batu,  and  the  great  khan  of  the  Mongols  himself,  the  Mangu- 
khan.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  Caracorum,  the  renowned  capital  of 
this  empire,  the  ancient  residential  city  of  the  above-mentioned  priest- 
kings.  From  his  report  of  this  journey,  we  discover  that  he  was  a 
man  less  prone  to  credulity  than  other  monks  of  his  time,  more  in- 
clined, and  better  qualified,  to  examine  into  facts ;  and  it  is  through 
him,  we  receive  the  first  certain  and  accurate  information  respecting 
the  religious  condition  of  these  nations,  and  respecting  their  relation 


'  The  wordg  of  J.  de  PUno  Carpini,  in  aperte,  et  pnbaiit  ad  honu  secundum  mo- 
tile complete  edition  of  his  report,  mention-  rem  Graecomm,  nt  alii  Christiani,  quanta- 
edintheprevioosnote, 4xii^p.d70:  "Dice-  conque  sit  ibi  mnltitndo  Tatarorum  vel 
bant  etiam  nobis  Christiani,  qui  erant  de  etiam  hominnm  alionim,  quod  non  facionl 
iiunilia  ejus,  qnod  credebant  firmiter,  quod  alii  duces." 

debet  fieri  Christianus  et  de  hoc  ha))ent  '  See  the  Essay  of  Abel-Remusat:  "Rap* 

rignum  apertom,  qnoniam  ipse  tenet  cleri-  ports  des  princes  chretiens  avec  le  f^rand 

008  christianos  et  dat  eis  expensas,  Chris-  empire  des  Mongols,"  in  the  Mdmoires  dt 

tianonim  etiam  capellam  semper habet  ante  T Academic  des  Inscriptions,  t.  vi,  p.  39S) 

majns  tentorium  cgns,  et  cantant  pablice  et  1822. 
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to  Christianity.  In  piety,  and  Christian  knowledge,  he  was  far 
superior  to  the  Oriental  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  who  wandered 
about  among  these  tribes ;  and  his  piety,  his  intrepidity,  and  his  in- 
sight into  the  essence  of  Christianity,  as  viewed  from  the  position 
held  by  his  own  church,  fitted  him  beyond  others  to  act  as  a  mission- 
ary among  these  nations.  When  he  came  into  those  districts,  where 
the  kingdom  of  Prester  John  once  had  its  seat,  he  perceived  how 
exaggerated  had  been  the  accounts  given  of  that  kingdom  by  the 
Nestorians.^  He  says  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Nestorians, 
there  was  nobody  who  knew  anything  about  Prester  John.  He 
found  the  Nestorians  widely  dispersed  in  these  regions,  and  filling 
important  posts  in  the  Tartarian  court.^  But  of  the  Nestorian  clergy, 
he  gives  a  very  sad  account.  "  They  are,"  he  observes,  "  thoroughly 
Ignorant ;  and  though  they  repeat  the  liturgical  forms,  and  possess  the 
sacred  books  in  the  Syriac  language,  they  understand  nothing  about 
them.  They  sing  like  illiterate  monks,  that  have  no  understanding  of 
Latin.  Hence  they  are  all  corrupt  in  their  morals,  and  wicked  in 
their  lives ;  great  usurers,  and  drunken  sots.  Some  of  them,  who 
live  among  the  Tartars,  keep,  like  the  latter,  several  wives."  3  It  was 
quite  enough  for  such  people,  if  they  could  make  their  mechanical 
prayers  and  ceremonies  pass  current  at  the  Tartarian  court,  so  as  to 
procure  for  themselves  presents,  the  means  of  living,  and  influence. 
The  khan  Mangu  was  accustomed  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
furnished  by  the  Christian,  Mohammedan,  and  pagan  festivals,  to  give 
entertainments.  On  these  occasions,  the  Nestorian  priests  first  pre- 
sented themselves  in  their  clerical  robes  ;  offered  up  prayers  for  the 
khan,  and  pronounced  a  blessing  over  his  cups :  next,  the  Mohamme- 
dan priests  did  the  same ;  last  of  all  came  the  pagans,^  by  which, 
perhaps,  we  are  to  understand  the  Buddhist  priests ;  for  there  are 
many  indications  that  Buddhism  had  already  spread  into  tiiese  regions ; 
a  thing,  indeed,  which  might  have  taken  place,  even  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  through  missions  and  pilgrimages  of  the  Buddhists,  who  were 
quite  zealous  in  spreading  the  doctrmes  of  their  religion. ^  At  this 
court,  he  met  with  a  poor  weaver  from  Armenia,  who  called  himself  a 
monk,^  and  pretended  before  the  people  that  he  came  from  Palestine, 
in  obedience  to  a  special   divine  revelation.''     By  his  sanctimonious 

'  Hcsaysof  Preatcr  John.outofwhomhe  *  Rubniquis  writes,  o.  36,  p.  78:  "  Tant 

makes  a  Nestorian  priest,  who  had  raised  Ics  uns,  que  les  auti-cs  suiveiit   sa  rour, 

himself  to  be  king:  "  Lcs  Ncstoriens  disa-  comnie  les  mouchcs  a  miil  font  les  fleurs, 

ient  de  lui  choses  merveilleuses,  mais  beuu-  car  il  donno  a  tons  et  chaciin  lui  desire 

coup  plus  qu'il  n'v  avait  en  eflet,  car  c'est  toutes  sortcs  do   biens  et  do  provSpe'rli^, 

la  eoutume  des  Nestoriens  de  ces  pays  la,  croyant  Otre  de  ses  plus  partitulicrs  amis." 

de  faire  un  grand  bruit  de  pen  de  ehose,  ^'Kubruquis  says,  c.  28,  p.  60:  **  Les  prg- 

aio«i  qu*ils  out  fait  courir  partout  le  bruit,  tres  idolutrcs  de  cu  pays  U  portent  de  grands 

one  Sartach  ^tait  chrctien,  aussi  bien  que  chapeaux  ou  coqueluchons  jaums  et  il  y  a 

llftngu-Cham  et  Kcn*Chara,  k  cause  senle-  entre  eux  aussi,  ainsi  que  j'ai  oui  dire,  cer- 

ment,  qu'ils  font  plus  d'honneur  aux  chrd-  tains  hermites  ou  anachorites,  qui  vivent 

tieiu,  qu'd  tons  les  autres,  toutefois  il  est  dans  les  forets  et  les  montagnes,  menant 

ttte-certain,  qu'ils  ne  sont  pas  chr^tiens."  unc  vie  tren-surprenante  et  austere."     In 

Bee  his  report  in  the  collection  of  Bergeron,  which  chanuners  we  cannot  fail  to  recog- 

t.  f,  c.  19.  nize  a  Buddhist  element. 

•  L.  c,  p.  31,  60,  67.     '  L.  c.  c,  28,  p.  60.  •  L.  c.  c  38.            '  L.  c.  c.  48,  p.  133 
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airs,  his  quackery,  and  boasted  wonder-working  medicines,  this  person 
had  contrived  to  acquire  considerable  influence  and  property  at  the 
court  of  the  khan,  especially  among  the  women.i  In  the  city  of  Carar 
corum,  he  saw  twelve  idol-temples  belonging  to  diflerent  nations,  two 
mosques  for  Mohammedans,  and  one  church.  In  this  Mongol  capital 
he  distributed  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  on  Easter-Day,  to  a  large 
number  of  Christians  who  had  met  together  here  from  various  coun- 
tries, and  were  eager  to  enjoy  that  means  of  grace,  of  which  they  had 
long  been  deprived.  To  more  than  sixty  persons,  moreover,  he  ad- 
ministered baptism.^  After  having  resided  for  some  time  at  the  court, 
he  requested  of  the  great  khan  a  decisive  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  he  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  country  as  a  mission- 
ary, or  whether  he  must  return  home.  In  consequence  of  this,  on  the 
Sunday  before  Whitsuntide  of  the  year  1253,  he  was,  in  the  name  of 
the  khan,  closely  questioned  respecting  the  object  for  which  he  had 
oome,  by  certain  officers  of  the  khan's  court,  among  whom  were  to  be 
found  a  few  Saracens.  After  he  had  explained  the  reasons  which  had 
led  him  to  extend  his  journey  so  far,  he  declared  that  the  only  object 
he  had  in  view  was  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  Mongols,  if  thej 
were  willing  to  hear  it.  He  was  asked  what  word  of  God  he  proposed 
to  preach  to  them ;  for  they  supposed  that  by  the  word  of  God  he 
meant  certain  predictions  of  good  fortune,  somewhat  of  the  same  sort 
with  those  with  which  many  of  the  wandering  ecclesiastics  and  priests 
were  accustomed  to  flatter  them.  But  he  told  them,  "  The  word  of 
God  is  this,  Luke  12 :  48, '  Unto  whomsoever  God  has  given  much,  of 
him  shall  much  be  required ;  and  unto  whomsoever  God  has  intrusted 
less,  of  him  less  shall  be  required ;  and  he  to  whom  most  is  intrusted, 
is  also  loved  most.'  Now,  on  the  khan  God  had  bestowed  the  most 
ample  abundance  of  good  things  ;  for,  of  all  that  greatness  and  might 
of  which  he  was  possessed,  he  was  indebted  for  nothing  to  idols ;  but 
for  all  to  God,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  has  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  in  his  hands ;  and  on  account  of  men's  sins,  sufiere 
them  to  pass  over  from  one  nation  to  another.  Therefore,  if  the  khan 
loved  God,  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  him.  But,  if  he  conduct- 
ed  otherwise,  he  might  be  sure  that  God  would  call  him  to  a  strict 
account  for  everything,  even  to  the  last  penny."  Here,  one  of  the 
Saracens  asked, "  Whether  there  was  a  man  in  the  world  who  did  not 
love  God  ?"  'i  He  who  loves  God,"  replied  RubruqUis, ''  keeps  his 
commandments ;  and  he  who  does  not  keep  his  commandments,  does 
not  love  him."  Upon  this  they  asked  him,  *'  Whether  he  had  ever  been 
in  heaven,  so  as  to  know  what  God's  commandments  are  ?"  ^^  No," 
said  he,  ^^  but  God  has  communicated  them  from  heaven  to  men, 
who  sought  after  that  which  is  good ;  and  he  himself  came  down  from 
heaven,  tor  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  to  all  men.  In  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  we  have  all  his  words ;  and  we  find  out  by  men's  works 
whether  they  observe  them  or  not."  Upon  this,  they  put  him  the 
ensnaring  question,  ^^  Whether  he  thought  that  Mangukban  kept  God's 

'  L.  C  p.  102, 133.  •  L.  C.  C  42,  p.  102 
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oommandmcnts,  or  not  ?"  But  he  adroitly  evaded  the  dilemma,  con- 
triving, while  he  said  nothing  but  the  truth,  to  avoid  uttering  a  word 
which  could  be  interpreted  to  the  khaa's  disadvantage.  ''  lie  wished, 
he  said,  ^^  to  lay  before  the  khan  himself,  if  he  pleased,  all  the  com- 
mandments of  God ;  and  then  he  could  judge  for  himself  whether  he 
kept  them  or  not."  The  next  day  the  khan  declared  that,  whereas 
there  were  scattered  among  his  subjects  —  Christians,  Mohammedans, 
and  worshippers  of  idols,  and  each  party  held  their  own  law  to  be  the 
best ;  therefore,  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  advocates  of  the  three  reli- 
ffons  should  appear  before  him,  and  each  hand  in  a  written  account  of 
bis  law ;  so  that,  by  comparing  them  together,  it  might  be  determined 
which  was  the  best.  '^  I  thanked  God,"  says  Rubruquis,^  '^  that  it  had 
pleased  him  to  touch  the  khan's  heart,  ana  bring  him  to  this  good  de- 
cision. And,  since  it  is  written  that  a  servant  of  the  Lord  should  be  no 
brawler ;  but  gentle,  shomng  meekness  to  all  men,  and  apt  to  teach ; 
tlierefore,  I  replied,  that  I  was  ready  to  give  an  account  of  my  Christian 
fidth  to  any  man  who  required  it  of  me.  In  the  religious  conference 
which  followed,  Bubruquis  showed  immediately  his  great  superiority  to 
the  Nestorians.  The  Nestorians  proposed  that  they  should  commence 
the  disputation  with  the  Mohammedans.  But  Rubruquis  thought  it  would 
be  much  better  to  begin  with  the  idolaters ;  inasmuch  as  the  Chris- 
tians agreed  with  the  Mohammedans  in  the  fsdth  in  one  God,  and 
oould  therefore,  on  this  point,  make  common  cause  with  them  against 
the  idolaters.  Furthermore,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Nestorians  to 
prove  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  against  the  idolaters,  from  Holy  Writ. 
JSut  Rubruquis  explained  to  them  the  impossibility  of  effecting  anything 
in  that  way ;  for  their  opponents  would  deny  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  would  oppose  to  their  testimony  other  authorities.  As 
they  had  shown  themselves  so  inexpert  in  these  prehminary  matters,  it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  speak  first,  and  in  case  he  were  foiled  in 
the  argument,  they  should  follow  him  up  and  endeavor  to  better  it. 
On  holy  eve  before  Whitsuntide  the  disputation  was  held.  The  khan 
had  previously  caused  it  to  be  announced,  that,  on  penalty  of  death  to 
'  the  transgressor,  neither  party  should  dare  to  injure  the  other,  or  to 
excite  disturbances.  Three  secretaries  of  the  khan,  a  Christian,  a 
Mohammedan,  and  an  idolater,  were  to  preside  as  umpires  over  the 
debate. 

Bubruquis  endeavored  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  tha  idolaters,  the 
necessity  of  recognizing  one  Almighty  God,  the  creator  of  all  things. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  being  addicted  to  a  certain  dualism,  wished 
to  have  the  difficulty  solved,  how  evil  could  possibly  proceed  from  this 
one  God.  Rubruquis,  however,  refused  to  be  drawn  into  that  ques- 
tion ;  '^  for,"  said  he,  ^'  before  men  can  enter  into  any  discussion 
respecting  the  origin  of  evil,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  settle  the 
^nestion,  What  is  evil  ?"  Thus  he  compelled  them  to  return  to  the 
main  point.  As  to  the  Mohammedans,  they  evaded  the  discussion, 
declaring  that  they  held  the  law  of  the  Chnstians,  and  all  that  the 

>  L.C0.45. 
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goepel  teaches,  to  be  true ;  and  as  thej  acknowledged  also  one  God, 
whom,  in  all  iheir  prayers,  they  besought  to  give  them  grace  to  die 
Kke  the  Christians,  so  they  were  not  inclined  to  enter  into  any  dispute 
with  them.  Perhaps  the  Mohammedans  merely  wished  that  it  should 
not  appear  before  the  idolaters  as  if  there  were  any  dispute  between 
the  worshippers  of  one  God ;  and  hence  chose  on  the  present  occasion 
to  lay  stress  on  that  alone  which  they  held  in  common  with  the  Chris- 
tians. Perhaps  Rubruquis  put  more  into  their  reply  than  it  really 
contained. 

He  had  already  heard  that  the  khan  had  determined  to  dismiss 
him ;  and  in  a  second  audience,  on  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide,  the 
decision  was  announced  to  him :  ^'  We,  Mongols/'  said  the  khan  to 
him  at  this  interview,  "  believe  there  is  but  one  God,  by  whom  we 
live  and  die,  and  to  whom  our  hearts  are  wholly  directed."  "  God 
pve  you  grace  to  do  so,"  said  Rubruquis,  "  for,  without  his  grace, 
it  cannot  be  done."  When,  by  means  of  his  interpreter,  the  khan 
gathered  the  sense  of  these  words,  as  well  as  the  former  could  express 
it,  said  he,  '^  As  God  has  given  many  fingers  to  the  hand,  so  he  has 
appointed  different  ways  of  salvation  for  man.  To  the  Christians  he 
has  given  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  they  do  not  strictly  observe  what  is 
prescribed  therein ;  nor  can  they  find  it  written  there  that  one  class 
should  censure  others."  He  asked  Rubruquis  whether  he  found  that 
m  the  Scriptures.  He  said,  "  No,"  and  then  .added,  "  but  I  also  told 
you,  from  the  first,  that  I  would  enter  into  controversy  with  no  man." 
The  khan  then  proceeded :  ^'  I  say,  God  gave  you  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
whose  commandments  you  do  not  keep.  But  to  us  he  has  given  our 
soothsayers :  we  do  whatsoever  they  prescribe  to  us,  and  live  in 
peace  with  one  another."  The  khan  was  careful  to  avoid  entering 
into  any  farther  conversation  with  Rubruquis,  as  the  latter  wished,  on 
religion  ;  but  simply  made  known  to  him  his  command,  that  he  should 
now  leave  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  his  answer  to  the 
letter  of  king  Louis  the  Ninth.  Rubruquis  declared  his  readiness  to 
obey;  but  at  the  same  time  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted, 
after  having  delivered  the  letters,  to  return ;  especially,  as  in  the  city 
of  Bolak,  there  were  many  of  his  subjects  and  servants,  who  spoke  the 
French  language,  and  who  were  in  want  of  priests  to  preach  to  them,  and 
also  to  impart  to  them  and  to  their  children  the  sacraments  according 
to  the  principles  of  their  reli^on ;  and  he  would  be  glad  to  settle  among 
them.  The  khan,  avoiding  a  direct  reply  to  this  request,  proposed  a 
query.  He  asked  Rubruquis  if  he  felt  certain  then,  that  his  king 
intended  to  send  him  back  agidn.  To  this  Rubruquis  replied,  that  he 
did  not  know  what  the  king's  will  might  be ;  but  he  had  perfect 
hberty  from  him  to  go  wherever  he  thought  it  necessary  to  preach  the 
word  of  God ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  an  urgent  need  of  his 
labors  in  these  countries.  The  khan  dismissed  him,  however,  without 
a  definite  answer  to  his  request ;  and  silence  here  was  tantamount  to 
a  refusal.     Rubruquis  concludes  his  account  of  this  final  interview 

'  A  sort  of  people,  who  pretended  to  nn-  who  were  consulted  on  all  affairs  of  state, 
dflrstand  soothsaying,  astrology,  and  magic,    aad  direelod  all  religioiia  lostrations 
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with  the  remark,  "  I  thought  that,  had  my  God  bestowed  on  me  the 
gift  to  work  such  miracles  ^  Moses  did,  I  might  perhaps  have  con- 
verted the  great  khan." 

By  these  Mongols,  two  great  empires  were  founded,  where  their 
government  must  have  had  an  important  influence  on  the  situation  of 
the  Christian  church.  One  was  the  empire  founded  by  the  khan'ff 
brother,  Hulagu,  after  the  year  1258,  in  Persia;  the  other,  the 
principal  Mongol  empire  in  China.  Within  the  former,  indeed,  was 
the  original  seat  of  the  Nestorian  Church,  where  it  had  already  been 
favored  by  the  Mohammedans,  The  new  conqueror  was  induced  by 
his  wife,  a  Nestorian  Christian,  to  favor  Christianity  still  more.  Be- 
sides, there  were  matrimonial  alliances  of  the  succeeding  princes  with 
the  families  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  political  interests  which 
brought  them  into  relation  with  the  European  princes ;  and  they  were 
sometimes  led  thereby  to  represent  themselves  as  still  more  inclmed  to 
Christianity  than  was  reallv  the  case.  The  popes,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  present  period,  ava^ed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  furnished 
by  these  relations,  to  send  monks  as  missionaries  to  Persia.  But  the 
favor  thus  shown  to  Christianity  excited  a  jealousy  so  much  the  nKNre 
violent  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedan  class  of  the  people ;  and  a 
contest  arose  between  them  and  the  Christian  party  which  terminated 
in  a  complete  victory  on  the  side  of  the  former,  and  violent  persecu- 
tions of  Christianity. 

As  it  regards  the  principal  empire  of  the  Mongols  in  China,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  religion  of  this  people  here  obtained  for  the  first 
time  a  determinate  shaping,  in  the  form  of  Lamai'sm,  the  creation  of  A 
hierarchy  which  sprang  out  of  Buddhism.  The  Mongols  could  not 
withstand  the  influence  of  the  elements  of  culture  already  existing  in 
that  country.  Koblaikhan,  the  founder  of  this  empire,  distinguished 
himself  above  the  earlier  Mongol  princes  as  a  friend  of  education.  In 
reUgion,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  in  with  a  certain  eclectic  tendency. 
He  had  a  respect  for  all  religious  institutions,  and  eepeciaUy  for  Chnch 
tianity ;  though  he  was  very  far  from  behig  himself  a  Christian. 

His  court  was  visited  by  two  merchants  belonging  to  the  Venetian 
family  of  the  Poli.  They  were  favorably  received,  and  resided  witii 
him  for  some  time.  He  finally  sent  them  back  to  Europe,  in  company 
with  a  man  of  his  own  court,  with  a  commission  to  procure  for  him, 
from  the  pope,  a  hundred  learned  men,  who  should  be  well  instructed 
in  Christianity ;  but  tiieir  return  from  Rome  was  delayed  by  the  two 
years  vacancy  which  befell  the  papal « chair  in  1272,  Gregory  the 
Tenth  having  been  elected  pope  in  1274,  sent  them  back  to  China, 
with  two  learned  Dominicans ;  and  one  of  the  two  Venetians  took  with 
him  his  son  Marcus,  then  fifteen  years  old.  The  young  man  made 
himself  accurately  acqumted  with  the  languages  and  customs  of  those 
nations ;  he  guned  the  particular  favor  of  Koblaikhan,  was  employed 
by  him  on  various  occasions,  and  after  his  return,  in  1295,^  composed 
his  account  of  these  regions,  from  which  we  obtain  our  best  knowledge 


^ 


Dt  rcgionibns  onentabbnii  hbn  lu. 
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respecting  fhe  state  of  Christianity  m  the  same.  A  person  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  Christian  (probably  after  the  Nestorian  fashion)  had  re- 
belled against  Kobliukhan.  He  mounted  the  cross  on  his  banner,  and 
nxweover  employed  seyeral  Christians  in  his  service.  The  Jews  and 
Saracens  in  the  army  of  Koblaikhan,  took  occasion  from  this,  after 
that  rebel  had  been  conquered,  to  attack  Christianity:  ^^Here," 
said  they,  ^'  is  seen  the  weakness  of  Christ.  He  could  not  procure 
his  friends  the  yictory."  But  Koblaikhan,  when  the  Christians  com- 
plained to  him  of  these  reflections,  took  their  part«  ^^  It  is  true,'' 
said  he,  ^^the  rebel  did  look  for  aid  to  the  Christian's  God;  but  He, 
being  a  good  and  righteous  God,  would  not  uphold  wickedness ;"  and 
he  forbade,  for  the  future,  all  such  calummous  remarks  on  the  God  of  ^ 
the  (Siristians,  and  on  the  cross.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  * 
fourteenth,  a  man  labored  in  these  districts,  in  whom  we  recognize  the 
pattern  of  a  true  missionary, — the  Franciscan,  John  de  Monte  Cor- 
▼ino.  He  seems  to  have  appeared  first  in  Persia,  in  the  city  of 
Tauris  (Tabris).  From  Persia  he  travelled,  in  the  year  1291,  to 
India,*  where  he  remained  thirteen  months.  He  was  accompanied  by 
the  Dominican  Nicholas  de  Pistorio,  who  died  there.  In  different  dis- 
tricts, he  succeeded  in  baptizing  a  hundred  persons ;  and  in  the 
second  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Europe,  he  declared  it  as  his  belief, 
that  ^^  great  results  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  in  those  regions,  if  substantial  men  of  the  order  of  the  Domini- 
cans or  Franciscans  would  come  there."  From  India  he  travelled  to 
China ;  and  at  length  settled  down  in  the  capital  and  residence  of  the 
great  khan,  the  city  of  Cambalu  (Pekm)^  In  two  letters  written  in 
the  years  1305  and  1306,  he  drew  up,  for  the  members  of  his  order, 
a  brief  report  of  his  adventures  and  labors.^  During  eleven  years 
he  had  labored  entirely  alone,  when  he  was  joined,  in  the  year  1303, 
by  Arnold,  a  Franciscan  from  Cologne.  In  addition  to  oth^  obstacles 
he  had  to  encounter  much  opposition  from  the  Nestorians,  who  would 
not  sufier  any  man  to  move  a  step  if  he  refused  to  ioin  their  party. 
They  invented  many  false  charges  against  him,  which  were  often  the 
means  of  brin^g  him  into  great  pei^.  He  was  frequently  obliged 
to  defend  himself  before  the  courts,  till  at  length,  by  one  confession, 
his  innocence  was  clearly  proved ;  and  the  khan  (Koblai's  successor, 
Timur-khan),  provoked  at  his  false  accusers,  punished  them  with  ban- 
ishment. He  found  that  it  was  not  in  his  power,  indeed,  to  convert 
the  Chinese  emperor,  to  whom  he  brought  a  letter  from  the  pope ;  but 
B^  that  potentate  treated  him  with  fiEivor,  and  did  the  Christians 
many  acts  of  kindness.^ 

This  distinguished  man,  displaying  the  wisdom  of  a  genuine  mis- 
rionary,  spared  no  pains  in  ^ving  the  people  the  word  of  God  in  theb 

'  See  Marco  Polo,  lib.  ii,  c  6.  t  vi ;   then  in  Mosheim's  historia  ecdef. 

'  R^ponet  tunt  pa)cheiTimae,  plenae  Taitaror. 

nonmtibiis  et  lapidious  pretiosU,  Bed  de  *  Qui  tamen  nimis  inyeteratas  est  idola* 

finctibos  Dostris  parum  habent  tria,  sed  molta  benefida  praeitat  Chrif- 

'  Tint  pnblished  in  Wadding's  AnnaU.  tianis. 
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own  language,  and  in  encouraging  the  education  of  the  children,  as  well 
as  training  up  missionaries  from  among  the  people  themselves.  He 
translated  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  into  the  Tartar  language, 
had  these  translations  copied  in  the  most  beautiful  style,  and  made 
use  of  them  in  preaching.*  He  purchased,  one  at  a  time,  a  hundred 
and  fifkv  boys,  under  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven,  who  were  as  yet 
dtterly  ignorant  of  any  religion  ;  baptized  them ;  gave  them  a  Chris- 
tian education,  and  taught  them  Latin,  Greek,  and  psalmody.  Already 
during  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  Cambalu,  he  was  enabled  to 
build  a  church,  in  which,  with  the  assistance  of  those  boys  who  had 
been  trained  up  by  himself,  he  recited  the  liturgy,  so  that  he  could 
truly  say,  "  I  hold  divine  service  with  a  troop  of  babes  and  suck- 
clings."*  In  this  church  he  set  up  six  pictures,  representing  stories 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  explanatory  remarks 
in  the  Latin,  Persian,  and  Tartar  languages,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
uneducated  people .^  It  gave  him  great  satisfaction  when  he  found  it 
in  his  power  to  erect  a  second  church  in  the  vicinity  of  the  emperor's 
palace.  A  rich  and  pious  Christian  merchant,  whose  acquaintance  he 
bad  formed  in  Persia,  Peter  de  Lucalongo,  purchased  a  piece  of 
property  on  this  site,  and  made  him  a  present  of  it.  This  church, 
which  he  built  in  the  year  1305,  stood  so  near  the  walls  of  the 
palace,^  that  the  emperor  in  his  private  cabinet  could  hear  the  church 
psalmody ;'  and  the  emperor  took  great  delight  in  the  singing  of 
children.  Monte  Corvino  now  divided  the  boys  between  the  two 
churches.  He  had,  during  his  residence  in  this  place,  baptized  from 
five  to  six  thousand  ;  and  he  believed  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
many  plots  laid  against  him  by  the  Nestorians,  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  baptizing  above  thirty  thousand.  In  the  first  years  of  his 
residence  in  that  place,  he  met  with  a  certain  prince,  George,  a 
descendant  of  the  priest-kings.  This  person  was  persuaded  by  him 
to  pass  over  from  the  Nestorian  to  the  Catholic  church.  He  conferred 
on  him  the  inferior  ecclesiastical  consecration  ;  after  which,  the  prince 
assisted  him,  dressed  in  his  royal  robes,  in  performing  divine  worship. 
Tim  prince  had  induced  a  large  portion  of  his  people  to  embrace  the 
faith  of  the  Catholic  church,  had  built  a  magnificent  church,  and 
caused  it  to  be  called  after  a  Roman  name.  It  had  also  been  his 
intention  to  translate  the  whole  Roman  liturgy  into  the  language  of 
his  people,  and  introduce  it  into  his  church ;  but  he  died  in  the  year 
1299,  too  early  to  accomplish  his  design.  He  left  behind  liim  a  son, 
still  lying  in  the  cradle.  This  son  was  baptized  by  Monto  Corvmo, 
who,  as  his  god-father,  called  him  after  his  own  name,  John. 

'  Qaae  foci  scribi  in  pnlcherrima  litem  *  Inter  cariam  et  locnm  nostram  ria  sola 

aonim,  et  scribo  et  lego  et  praedico  in  pa-  eat,  diatans  per  jactam.  lapidi:>  a  porta  Do- 

tenti  et  manifesto  testimonium  Icgis  Christi.  mini  Chamis. 

*  Cum  conventu  infantium  et  iactentium  *  In  camera  saa  potest  audire  voces  nos* 
diWnttm  officium  fiieio.  l^ractice  had  to  sup-  tras,  et  hoc  mirabile  factum  longe  Uteqne 
ply  the  place  of  a  breviary  provided  with  divolgatam  est  inter  gentes  et  pro  magno 
notes.  £t  secundum  usum  cantamus,  quia  erit,  sicut  disponet  ct  adimplobit  dirina 
DOtatum  officium  non  habcmos.  dementia. 

*  Ad  doctrinam  rudium,  ut  omnes  lin- 
guae legere  valeant 
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Bat  the  Nestorians  now  succeeded  in  once  more  obtaining  the  mas- 
tery in  this  country  ;  and  ail  that  had  been  done  by  Monte  Corvino  in 
Ae  interest  of  the  Catholic  church,  fell  to  the  ground.  '^  Being  alone," 
he  wrote,  ^'  and  not  permitted  to  leave  the  emperor,  it  was  out  of  my 
power  to  yiat  churches  situated  at  a  distance  of  twenty-days  journey ; 
nevertheless,  if  a  few  good  helpers  and  fellow-laborers  should  come,  I 
hope  in  God,  that  all  our  hopes  will  be  made  good,  for  I  still  retain 
the  privilegium  given  me  by  the  deceased  king  George."  For  two 
years  he  had  access  to  the  emperor's  court,  and  as  papal  legate,  was 
more  honored  by  him  than  any  other  ecclesiastic.^  He  was  convinced, 
that  with  two  or  three  more  assistants  to  stand  by  him,  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  baptizing  the  emperor  himself.  In  his  two  letters  he 
urgently  begged  for  such  assistants,  but  they  should  be  brethren, 
who  would  seek  to  stand  forth  as  examples,  and  not  to  make  broad 
their  phylacteries.  Matthew,  23  :  5.  "  I  am  already  become  old," 
says  he,  in  one  of  those  letters,  "  but  I  have  grown  grey  by  labors 
and  hardships,  rather  than  by  tiie  number  of  my  years,  for  I  have 
Kved  bat  fifty-eight  years."  The  pope  made  this  excellent  man  arch- 
bishop of  Cambalu,  and  sent  seven  other  Franciscans  to  assist  him  in 
his  labors. 

The  crusades  promoted  intercourse  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
but  the  connection  thus  brought  about  between  the  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  races  was  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
exertion  of  any  religious  influence  on  the  former ;  although  that  which 
Mohammedanispi  had  already  borrowed  from  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  the  intrinsic  contradictions  contained  within  itself, 
mi^t  have  furnished  the  means  and  occasions  for  such  an  influ- 
ence. Moreover,  the  vicious  lives  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who 
were  led  to  the  East  by  the  crusades,  were  but  poorly  calculated  to 
produce  on  Mohammedans  a  favorable  impression  of  the  religion  which 
these  men  professed.  But  it  is  apparent  from  individual  examples, 
how  much  might  have  been  effected  here  by  the  gospel  if  it  had  been 
preached  with  Christian  enthusiasm,  and  illustrated  by  holy  living. 
When  a  Christian  army,  in  the  year  1219,  was  besieging  the  city  of 
Damietta  (not  far  from  the  present  Damietta),*^  in  Egypt,  Francis 
of  Assisi,3  stood  forth  in  that  army  as  a  preacher  of  repentance,  and 
from  thence  he  was  impelled  by  his  burning  zeal,  to  go  over  to  the 
M<diammedan  army,  which  had  arrived  for  the  relief  of  the  city.  He 
was  dragged  as  a  captive  before  Malek  al  Kamel,  the  sultan  of  Egypt. 
The  sultan,  howeverj^  received  him  with  respect,  allowed  him  to 
preach  several  successive  days  before  himself  and  his  officers,  and 
heard  him  with  great  attention.  He  then  sent  him  back,  in  the  most 
honorable  manner,  to  the  camp  of  the  Franks,  saying  to  him,  as  he 
took  leave,  *^  Pray  for  me,  that  God  may  enlighten  me,  and  enable 

*  Ego  habeo  in  curia  sua  locnm  et  riam  '  See  Wilken's  Geschichte  der  Krenzziigo 

Ofdinariam  intrandi  et  sedendi  sicnt  lega-  Bd.yi,  p.  186. 

t&s  Domini  Papae,  et  honorat  me  super  '  Of  whom  we  shaU  speak  more  at  laigo 

cmnes  alios  praelatos,  quocnnque  nomme  £utlier  on. 
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me  to  hold  firmly  to  that  religion  which  is  most  pleasing  to  him." 
This  story  we  have  from  an  eye-witness,  Jacob  de  Vitry,»  bishop  of 
Acco  (Ptolemais,  St.  Jean  d'Acre),  in  Palestine,  afterwards  car- 
dinal, who  was  then  present  in  the  army  there  assembled  .^  In  a  letter 
written  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Damietta,  in  which  he  drew 
up  for  the  regular  canonicals  of  Leige,  to  which  order  he  once  be- 
IcNDged,  a  report  of  that  important  event,  he  gives  at  the  same  time 
this  account  of  the  labors  of  Francis.^  He  also  states,  as  an  eye- 
witness, that  the  Mohammedans  gladly  listened  to  missionaries  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  when  they  spoke  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  long  as 
they  refrained  from  reviling  Mohammed  as  a  false  prophet.  But  no 
sooner  did  they  fall  into  such  abuse  than  they  exposed  themselves  to 
be  severely  treated,  and  even  to  lose  their  lives,  and  were  driven 
Away.^     Had  they,  then,  united  to  their  glowing  zeal,  a  prudent 

'  a  Vitriaco.  Francis,  Thomas  de  Cclano,  in  his  Life  of 

'  See  his  Historia  occidentalis,  c.  32.  St  Francis,  b.  57.    Acta  Sanctor.    Mens. 

Bonaveutura,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Francis,  re-  Octob.  t.  ii,  f.  699.     It  is  hardly  to  be 

lates  that,  in  the  thirteenth  year  after  his  doubted,  that    the    same   event   is    here 

conversion,  which  woald  coincide  ver}' near-  alluded  to  which  Jacob  de  Vitry  relates, 

Iv  with  the  time  mentioned  in  the  text,  the    scene    only  being    transferred  from 

Francis  went  to    Syria,  for  the  purpose  Egypt  to  Syria,  and  in  place  of  the  saltan 

of  visiting  tlie  sultan  of  Babylon,  not  tear-  of  Egypt  the  sultan  of   Babylon  intn>- 

ing  the  danger,  although  at  that  time  the  duced,'  by  which  doubtless   is   meant  the 

pnce  of  a  gold  Byzantine  was  set  upon  the  sultan  of  Damascus,  Malek  al  Moaddhem 

Dead  of  every  Christian.  When  he  was  led  Isa,   a  fierce  enemy  of   the  Christians ; 

before  the  sultan,  he  spoke  with  such  power,  which  substitution  of  persons  might  the 

that  the  sultan  was  carried  completely  away  more  ea»i\j  occur,  because  that  saltan  also 

by  him,  heard  him  with  the  greatest  pleas'-  had  been  to  Egypt    The  more  simple  and 

are,  and  requested  him  to  remain  longer  exact  account  of  the  eye-witness  is  certainly 

with  him.   Thereupon,  Francis  said  to  him,  the  most  trustworthy.    The  two  others,  en- 

that  if  he  and  his  people  would  embrace  thusiastic  admirers  of  St  Francis,  followed 

Christianity,  he  would  gladly  consent,  from  more  exaggerated  and  inaccurate  legends, 

love  of  the  Saviour  his  Master,  to  remain  The  appeal  to  a  judgment  of  God  is  an* 

with  him.    But  if  he  could  not  consent  to  doubtedly  in  the  spirit  of  Francis,  and  the 

this,  then  he  might  order  a  large  lire  to  be  sultan  might  perhaps  have  returned  soch 

kindled;  intothis  he  (Francis)  would  enter,  an  answer  to  it    At  all  events,  the  agree- 

along  with  the  Mohammedan  priests ;  and  ment  of  the  three  accounts  in  the  essential 

lo  it  would  be  determined  by  a  judgment  of  point,  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  fact 

God  on  which  side  the  true  faitfi  was  to  be  lying  at  l)Ottom. 

found.  The  sultan  objected  that  none  of  '  Epistola  Jacobi  Acconcnsis  episcopi 
Am  priests  would  be  ready  for  that.  Where-  missa  ad  rcligiosos,  familiares  et  notos  suet 
npon,  Francis  declared,  if  the  saltan  would  in  Lotharingia  existentes,  de  captione  Da- 
promise  him  that  he  with  his  people  would  miatae.  Here  he  at  last  says  of  Francis : 
embrace  Christianity  in  case  he  should  *'  Cum  venisset  ad  exercitum  nostrum,  zelo 
come  forth  unharmed  from  the  flame^^,  he  fidei  accensus,  ad  exercitum  hostinm  nos- 
would  enter  the  fire  alone ;  thougli,  should  trorum  ire  non  timuit  et  cnm  multis  diebos 
he  be  devoured  by  them,  it  must  be  ascribed  Saracenis  verbum  Domini  praedicasset,  et 
to  his  sins ;  but  if  the  power  of  God  de-  cum  parum  prdfccisset,  tunc  Soldanus  Kex 
livered  him,  then  they  must  recognize  Aegypti  ab  eo  in  sccreto  petiit,  ut  pro  se 
Christ  as  their  God  and'  Saviour.  The  sul-  Domino  supplicaret,  quatenus  religioni, 
tan  declared  he  could  not  venture  to  ac-  quae  magis  Deo  placeret,  divinitus  inspira- 
cept  sach  a  proposal  for  fear  of  an  uproar  tus  adhaereret-**  Vid.  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran- 
amongst  the  people.  He  offered  Francis,  cos,  ed.  Bongars.  t.  ii,  f.  1149. 
however,  many  presents,  and  upon  his  de-  *  The  words  of  J.  de  Vitry  in  the  Hist 
dining  to  receive  them,  requested  bin)  to  Occident  I.  c.  :  "  Saraceni  autem  omnes 
distribute  them,  for  the  salvation  of  the  fratres  minores  tam  din  de  Christi  fide  et 
donor's  soul,  amongst  the  Christian  poor  evangelica  doctrina  praedicantes  lil)enter 
and  the  churches ;  but  he  refused  to  take  aadiunt,  quousque  Mahometo,  tanquam 
them  even  for  this  purpose.  Something  mcndaci  et  perfloo,  preedicatione  sua  mani- 
is  related  also  by  the  disciple  of  fcste  contradicunt     Ex  tunc  autem  eoe 
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Spirit ;  had  they  been  able  to  abstain  a  while  longer  from  rash  polemi- 
cal disputes ;  their  preaching  would  perhaps  have  been  followed  with 
happier  results. 

Among  the  rare  phenomena  in  the  history  of  missions,  may  be 
reckoned  the  combination  of  a  scientific  spirit  with  earnest  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  Christ ;  the  appropriation  of  science  as  a  meatus  for  promoting 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  as  an  instrument  for  attacking,  on  its  own 
chosen  grounds,  some  other  form  of  culture  standing  in  hostility  to 
Christianity.  The  example  of  the  great  Alexandrian  church-teachers, 
who  had  in  this  way  done  so  much  for  the  overthrow  of  that  Hellenic 
culture  which  furnished  a  prop  for  paganism,  was  forgotten  or  remain- 
ed unnoticed.  Nor  was  there  any  call  for  this  method  among  rude 
tribes,  where  it  could  find  no  application.  But  there  could  be  no 
question  about  the  advantage  of  employing  it  for  the  promotion  of 
missions  in  those  parts  where  Christianity,  in  order  to  find  entrance 
into  the  minds  of  a  people,  must  first  enter  into  the  contest  with  some 
existing  culture  closely  inwoven  with  a  hostile  system  of  religion.  We 
close  tiik  history  of  missions  with  an  account  of  the  labor  of  an  extra* 
ordinary  individual  who,  by  employing  a  method  of  this  kind,  takes  a 
prominent  and  peculiar  place  among  the  missionaries  of  this  period, 
and  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  missions  generally,  —  a 
man  distingmshed  for  combining,  though  he  may  not  have  conciliated 
into  harmonious  union,  moral  and  intellectual  traits  very  difierent  in 
their  kind,  and  seldom  meeting  together  in  the  same  persQn ;  we  mean 
Baymund  Lull,  who  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  in  1236. 

Until  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  lived  wholly  to  the  world.  A  stranger 
to  all  higher  aspirations,  he  resided  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Bale- 
arian  islands,  where  he  occupied  the  post  of  seneschal.  Even  after  his 
marriage,  he  continued  to  pursue  pleasures  not  altogether  consistent 
with  conjugal  fidelity ;  and  the  theme  of  his  poetical  compositions  was 
sensual  love.  But  tiiat  feeling  of  Christian  piety  which,  as  it  moved  his 
age  and  the  people  among  whom  he  lived,  had  been  instiUed  also  by 
education  into  his  early  affections,  and  that  not  without  success,  brought 
on  a  reaction  against  the  hitherto-governing  principle  of  his  life.  One 
mght,  whilst  sitting  by  his  bed,  occupied  in  composmg  a  love-sonnet, 
the  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross  all  at  once  presented  itself  before  his 
eyes.  It  made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  him,  that  he  could  write 
no  farther.  At  another  time,  when  he  attempted  to  resume  his  pen, 
the  same  image  reappeared,  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  as  before.i 
Day  and  night  this  image  floated  before  his  fancy ;  nor  could  he  find 

impie  rerberantes,  et  nisi  Deus  mirabiliter  recent  accounts  (see  Wadding's  Annales 
protegeret  paene  trucidantcs,  de  civitatibus  Franciscan,  t.  iv,  an.  1275^  §  4)  state,  that 
sais  expellunt."  an  nnfortunate  love  affair  with  a  lady  who 
'  We  here  follow  the  treatise  relating  to  a  was  married,  and  suffering  under  a  cancer- 
portion  of  the  life  of  Kajmond  Loll,  which  ous  affection,  was  the  first  occasion  of  the 
was  composed,  while  Lull  was  still  living,  change  in  his  religious  feelings.  As^  bow- 
hj  a  man  who,  as  it  seems,  was  accurately  ever,  the  trustworthy  narrative  of  the  un- 
acquainted with  his  subject,  —  perhaps  the  known  writer  just  referred  to  mentions 
companion  of  his  missionaiy  journeys  *,  —  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  we  do  not  know 
published  in  the  Actis  Sanctorum,  at  the  from  what  source  this  account  was  derived, 
31tt  of  June ;  Atou.  Jan.  t  t,  f.  661 .    More  it  remains,  to  taj  the  least,  douhtfiiL 
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any  means  of  resisting  the  impression  it  made  on  him.  Finally,  he 
looked  upon  these  visions  as  sent  for  the  purpose  of  warning  him  to 
retire  from  tho  world,  and  to  consecrate  himself  wholly  to  the  service 
of  Christ.  But  now  the  question  occurred  to  him,  "  How  can  I  possi- 
bly make  the  change  from  the  impure  life  I  have  led,  to  so  holy  a 
calling  ?"  This  thought  kept  him  awake  whole  nights.  At  last,  said 
he  to  himself, ''  Christ  is  so  gentle,  so  patient,  so  compassionate  ;  — 
he  invites  all  sinners  to  himself;  therefore  he  will  not  reject  me,  not- 
withstanding all  my  sins."  Thus  he  became  convinced  it  was  God^s 
will,  that  he  should  forsake  the  world  and  consecrate  himself,  with  his 
whole  heart,  to  the  service  of  Christ.  When  this  new  life,  this  life 
animated  by  the  love  of  God  and  the  Saviour,  began  to  dawn  within 
him,  from  that  moment  he  was  conscious,  for  tiie  first  time,  of  a  new 
elevation  imparted  to  his  whole  being.  The  latent  powers  of  this 
extraordinary  mind,  now  first  stirred  in  its  depths,  powers  which  had 
hitherto  lain  dormant,  began  to  discover  themselves.  The  man  of 
warm  and  excitable  feelings,  of  quick  and  lively  imagination,  could 
now  find  pleasure  in  the  dry  forms  of  logic ;  but  we  must  allow  that 
this  fertile  ima^nation  could  bring  so  much  the  more  meaning  into 
those  empty  logical  forms.  And  all,  in  his  case,  proceeded  from  that 
one  rehgious  idea,  which  from  this  time  forward  actuated  his  whole 
life,  gave  direction  to  all  his  plans,  and  by  which  the  most  heteroge- 
neous aims  and  endeavors  were  united  together. 

Being  now  resolved  to  consecrate  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord,  he  next  pondered  upon  the  best  method  of  carrying  this 
resolution  into  effect ;  and  he  came  to  a  settled  conviction  that  to  the 
Lord  Christ  no  work  of  his  could  be  more  acceptable  than  that  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  in  doing  which  his 
thoughts  were  directed  pai-ticulariy  to  the  Saracens,  whom  the  crus- 
aders had  attempted  in  vain  to  subdue  by  the  sword.  But  now  a 
great  difficulty  arose :  how  could  he,  an  ignorant  layman,  be  fit  for 
such  a  work  ?  While  perplexed  in  laboring  to  resolve  this  difficulty, 
the  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that  he  might  write  a  book 
serving  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  all  the 
errors  of  the  infidels ;  and  with  this  thought,  was  afterwards  connected 
the  idea  of  a  universal  system  of  science.  The  whole  suggestion  rose 
up  with  such  strength  in  his  soul  that  he  felt  constrained  to  recognize 
it«as  a  divine  call.  Nevertheless,  he  reasoned  with  himself,  even 
supposing  he  were  able  to  write  such  a  book,  of  what  use  would  it  be 
to  the  Saracens,  who  understood  nothmg  but  Arabic  ?  Thus  the  pro- 
ject began  already  to  unlbld  itself  in  his  mind,  of  applying  to  the 
pope  and  to  the  monarchs  of  Christendom,  calling  upon  them  to  estab- 
ush  in  certain  monasteries  foundations  for  studying  and  acquiring  the 
Arabic  tongue,  as  well  as  other  languages,  spoken  amongst  infidel 
nations.  From  such  estabhshments  missionaries  might  go  forth  to  all 
regions.  Thus  he  came  upon  the  idea  of  founding  linguistic  schools 
for  missionary  purposes.  The  day  after  these  thoughts  occurred  to 
turn,  and  took  so  deep  hold  of  his  mind,  he  repaired  to  a  neighboring 
church,  where  with  warm  tears  he  besought  the  Lord,  that  he,  who  by 
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his  own  Spirit  had  inspired  these  three  thoughts  within  him,  would 
now  lead  him  on  to  the  execution  of  the  contemplated  work  in  defence 
of  Christianity,  to  the  establishing  of  those  schools  for  missions  and 
the  study  of  the  languages,  and  finally  to  the  entire  dedication  of  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord.  This  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  July ;  but  it  was  not  all  at  once  that  this  new  and  higher 
direction  of  life  could  gain  the  absolute 'ascendency  in  his  soul.  Old 
habits  were  still  too  strong ;  and  so  it  happened  that,  during  the  space 
of  three  months,  Raymond  Lull  ceased  to  occupy  himself  any  longer 
with  these  thoughts  upon  which  he  had  so  eageriy  seized  at  first.  Then 
came  the  fourth  of  October,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Francis ; 
and  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Majorca,  he  heard  a  bishop  preach 
on  St.  Francis's  renunciation  of  the  world.  By  this  sermon  his  holy 
resolutions  were  again  called  to  mind.  He  resolved  to  follow  at  once 
the  example  of  St.  Francis.  Selling  his  property,  of  which  he  retained 
only  as  much  as  sufficed  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children,  he 
gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  Lord  Christ,  and  left  his  home  with  the 
intention  of  never  returning  back  to  it.     His  next  step  was  to  make 

!)ilgrimages  to  several  churches  then  standing  in  high  consideration, 
or  the  purpose  of  imploring  God's  blessing,  and  the  intercession  of 
the  saints,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  three  thoughts 
which  had  been  suggested  to  him  in  so  remarkable  a  manner. 

He  now  proposed  going  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  him- 
self by  a  course  of  scientific  studies  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
f)lans ;  but  through  the  influence  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  particu- 
arly  of  that  famous  canonist,  the  Dominican  Raymund  de  Pennaforte, 
he  was  dissuaded  from  this  project.  Remjdning  therefore  in  Majorca, 
he  there  began  his  studies,  having  first  exchanged  the  rich  attire 
belonging  to  his  former  station  in  life,  for  a  coarser  dress.  Purchasing 
a  Saracen  slave,  he  made  him  his  instructor  in  Arabic ;  and  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  energy  and  resolution  of  the  man,  who,  after  having 
spent  so  many  years  of  his  life  in  society  and  pursuits  of  so  entirely 
different  a  nature,  and  certainly  never  applied  the  powers  of  his  mind 
to  severe  thought,  could  throw  himself,  at  so  late  a  period,  into  the 
midst  of  the  driest  dialectical  studies,  and  even  take  delight  in  them. 

At  first,  Raymund  Lull  diligently  employed  himself  in  tracing  the 
leading  outlines  of  a  universal  formal  science.  This  was  his  Ars  major ^ 
or  generalise  designed  as  the  preparatory  work  to  a  strictly  scientific 
demonstration  of  all  the  truths  of  Christianity.  We  perceive  in  it, 
how  the  religious,  and  especially  the  apologetical,  interest  gave  direc- 
tion to  all  his  thoughts,  and  how  closely  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  this 
one  object,  even  when  moving  in  the  driest  tracts  of  formalism.  He 
was  for  founding  a  science,  by  means  of  which  Christianity  might  be 
demonstrated  with  strict  necessity,  so  that  every  reasonable  mind  wotdd 
be  forced  to  admit  its  truth.  Perhaps  he  might  be  flattering  himself 
that  a  certain  means  would  thus  be  secured  for  converting  all  unbe- 
lievers, particularly  those  whom  he  chiefly  had  in  view,  the  Moham- 
medans, who  were  wrapped  up  in  the  prejudices  of  their  Arabian 
philosophy.    ^^  If  he  but  succeeded,"  he  thought,  ^^  in  refuting  all  their 
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objections  to  Christianity,  then,  since  they  would  not  be  able  to  refiite 
the  arguments  which  he  could  bring  in  defence  of  Christian  truth, 
their  learned  men  and  sages  must  of  necessity  embrace  Christianity.'*' 

There  were  two  parties,  against  whom,  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
his  much-promising  science,  he  zealously  contended :  on  the  one  side, 
against  those  who  looked  upon  such  a  science  as  derogatory  to  faith, 
which  by  the  very  act  of  renouncing  every  attempt  to  comprehend, 
preserved  its  self-denying  character  and  had  its  merit ;'  on  the  other, 
against  those  who,  perverted  by  the  influence  of  a  skeptically  inclined 
jAorabian  philosophy,  took  advantage  of  the  supposed  opposition  between 
philosophical  and  theologies  truth,  and  while  they  hypocritically  pre- 
tended that  reason  was  led  captive  to  obedience  of  the  faith,  propagated 
their  dogmas,  which  were  opposed  to  Christianity  and  to  the  docbine 
of  the  church,  as  philosophical  truth.  He  maintained  against  such, 
that  although  fsdth  proceeded  first  from  a  practical  root,  fi^m  the  bent 
of  will  towards  the  things  of  God,  and  although  what  was  thus  appro- 
priated became  a  source  of  nourishment  and  strength  to  the  heart  }^ 
yet  having  this  faith.  Christians  were  then  required  to  soar  by  means 
of  it  to  a  loftier  position,  so  as  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  tiie  solid 
groundwork,  the  necessary  truths  upon  which  faith  reposes ;  so  that 
what  had  been,  at  first,  only  a  source  of  nourishment  to  the  heart, 
would  then  prove  a  source  of  nourishment  also  to  the  intellect.*  The 
intellect  would  always  be  accompanied  in  its  investigations  by  faith ; 
strengthened  by  that,  and  emboldened  to  attempt  higher  flights,  it 
would  continually  mount  upward,  while  faith  would  keep  equal  step, 
and  ever  make  increase  with  the  advance  of  knowledge.*  It  is  remark- 
able that  two  men  of  so  different  a  stamp,  and  both  so  original,  Abe- 
lard,^  the  man  of  sober  understanding  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  Ray- 
mund  Lull,  who  combined  logical  acumen  with  a  profound  mysticism 
and  the  warm  glow  of  religious  sentiment,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
should  in  like  manner  defend  the  position  of  science  over  against  that 
of  faith  standing  alone.  In  Lull,  however,  it  was  the  enthusiastic  hope 
of  finding  a  method  of  argumentation  suited  to  convince  all  unbelievers 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  constituted  the  moving  spring  of  his 
philosophical  inquiries. 

As  he  believed  it  was  by  a  divine  suggestion,  he  was  first  impelled 

'  In  the  Introdactio  to  the  necessaria  de-  quam  magnos  se  repatent,  et  qaod  pejof 

monstratio  articolorum  fidei,  he  says :  ^*  Ho-  est  ab  aliis  rcputentur,  ostendunt  se  inani> 

gat  Raymundus  religiosos  et  seculares  sapi*  festissime  ignorantes. 
votes,  uc  vidcant,  si  rationcs,  qnas  ipHe  facit        ^  Ipsa  fides,  quae  voluntatis  firmitcr  earn 

contra  Saracenos  approbando  tidem  Catho-  credentium  erat  pabalum  et  fomcntum. 
Ueam  habeant  vcritatem,  qaia  si  forte  aliquis        *  Fides  fundamenta,  quibus  innititur,  ne- 

tolveret  rationes,  qnae  per  Saracenos  contra  cessarias  scilicet  rationes,  ministrabit  ii:idem, 

fidem  Catholicam  opponuntur,  cum  tamcn  ut  sint  eorum  pabulum  intellcctus. 
ipfi  rationes,  qnae  fiunt  pro  eadem,  solvere        ^  Ipsa  tides  intellectum  in  se  ipsa  fundans 

non  valerent,  fortificati  oaraceni  valdo  lite-  enmque  investigando  continue  concomitans 

rati  et  sapientes  se  facerent  Christianos."  et  consortans  supra  intellectus  vires  ct  po- 

'  Dicunt,  qnod  fides  non  habet  meritum,  tcntiam  excandcscit,  quia  fatigari  iiesciens 

c^jna  humana  ratio  praebet  experimcntnm  semper  nititnr  intensius  et  aitius  ad  cre- 

etideo  dicunt,  quod  non  est  bonum,  probaro  dcnuum,  propter  quod  fides  in  altius  erigi* 

fldem,  ut  non  amittator  meritum.    Asse-  tnr  ct  meritum  credentium  ampliatur. 
mtoi  aatem  iKta  et  dogmatizantes,  qoan-       *  See  regarding  him  on  a  future  page. 
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to  search  after  a  method  capable  of  guiding  all  to  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  so  it  was  in  the  solemn  hour  of  devotion  that 
the  light  first  burst  in  upon  him,  and  disclosed  the  way  in  which  he 
might  conduct  his  search  with  success.  He  had  retired,  for  eight 
days,  to  a  mountain,  in  order  that  he  might  there  devote  himself  with- 
out disturbance  to  prayer  and  meditation.  While  he  was  in  this  soli- 
tude, the  idea  of  the  above-mentioned  Ars  generalis  burst  all  at  once 
in  a  clear  light  upon  his  soul.  Leaving  the  mountain,  he  repaired  to 
another  spot,  and  drew  out  a  sketch  of  the  work  according  to  that 
idea,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  divine  revelation.  After  this,  he 
returned  to  the  mountain ;  and  on  the  spot  where  the  light  first  broke 
in  upon  his  mind,  settled  himself  down  as  an  anchorite,  spending 
above  four  months  there,  praying  to  God  night  and  day,  that  he  would 
employ  him,  together  with  the  Ars  generalis  which  had  there  been 
revealed  to  him,  for  his  own  glory  and  for  the  advancement  of  his 
kingdom.  He  published  his  discovery  at  Montpelier  and  at  Paris  ;  he 
delivered  lectures  on  the  Ars  generalis ;  he  translated  the  work  him- 
self into  Arabic.  His  labors  in  this  way  extended  through  a  period 
of  nine  years.  Next,  in  the  year  1275,  he  prevailed  on  Jacob,  king 
of  the  islands  Majorca  and  Minorca,  to  found  on  the  former  of  these 
islands  a  monastery  for  the  express  purpose  of  constantly  supporting 
in  it  thirteen  Franciscan  monks  who  were  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Arabic  language,  with  a  view  to  labor  as  missionaries  amongst  the 
Saracens.  In  1286,  he  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
pope  Honorius  the  Fourth  to  approve  his  plan  of  establishing  such 
missionary  schools  in  the  monasteries  everjrwhere ;  but  when  he  ar- 
rived, that  pope  was  no  longer  living,  and  the  papal  chair  was  vacant. 
A  second  visit  to  Rome  on  the  same  errand  waa  attended  with  no 
better  success. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  establish,  as  he  wished,  a  plan  of  united 
effort  for  the  promotion  of  this  holy  enterprise,  he  now  felt  constrained 
to  embark  in  it  by  himself,  and  proceed  wholly  alone,  as  a  missionan^ 
among  the  infidels.  For  this  purpose  he  repaired,  in  the  year  1287, 
to  Genoa,  and  engaged  his  passage  in  a  ship  bound  to  North  Africa. 
As  a  great  deal  had  already  been  heard  about  the  remarkable  change 
which  Raymund  Lull  had  experienced,  about  his  ardent  zeal  to  effect 
the  conversion  of  the  infidels,  and  about  the  new  method  of  conver- 
sion which,  in  his  own  opinion,  promised  such  magnificent  results  ;  so 
his  project,  when  it  became  known  in  Genoa,  excited  great  expecta- 
tions. The  ship  in  which  Raymund  was  to  embark,  lay  ready  for  the 
voyage,  and  his  books  had  been  conveyed  on  board,  when  his  glowing 
imagination  pictured  before  him,  in  such  lively  and  terrible  colors,  the 
&te  which  awaited  him  among  the  Mohammedans,  whether  it  was  to 
be  death  by  torture  or  life-long  imprisonment,  that  he  could  not  sum- 
mon courage  enough  to  go  on  board.  But  no  sooner  had  this  passed 
over,  than  he  was  visited  with  remorseful  pangs  of  conscience,  to  think 
that  he  should  prove  recreant  to  the  holy  purpose  with  which  God 
had  inspired  him,  and  occasion  such  scandal  to  believers  in  Genoa ; 
and  a  severe  fit  of  fever  was  the  consequence  of  these  inward  conflicts. 

6* 
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While  in  this  state  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering,  he  happened  to 
hear  of  a  ship  lying  in  port,  which  was  on  the  point  of  starting  on  a 
voyage  to  Tunis ;  and  though  in  a  condition  seemingly  nearer  to  death 
than  to  life,  he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  on  board  with  his  books. 
EBs  friends,  however,  believing  he  could  not  possibly  stand  out  the 
voyage  in  such  a  condition,  and  full  of  anxiety,  insisted  on  his  being 
brought  back.  But  he  grew  no  better,  for  the  cause  of  his  illness 
was  mental.  Sometime  afterwards,  hearing  of  another  ship  bound  to 
Tunis,  nothing  could  hinder  him  now  from  taking  measures  to  be 
conveyed  on  board ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  ship  got  to  sea,  than  he 
felt  himself  relieved  of  the  heavy  burden  w^hich  oppressed  his  con- 
science ;  the  peace  he  formerly  enjoyed  once  more  returned  ;*  for  he 
found  himself  in  his  proper  element.  He  was  engaged  in  fulfilling 
the  duty,  which  he  recognized  as  obligatory  on  him  by  the  divine 
calling.  With  the  health  of  his  soul,  that  of  the  body  was  soon  re- 
stored ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  his  fellow-passengers,  he  felt 
himself,  after  a  few  days,  as  well  as  he  had  ever  been  in  any  former 
part  of  his  life. 

Raymund  arrived  at  Tunis,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1291  or  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1292,  and  immediately  inviting  together  the 
learned  scholars  among  the  Mohammedans,  explained  to  them  how  he 
had  come  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  comparison  between  Chris- 
tianity, of  which  he  possessed  an  accurate  knowledge,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  arguments  employed  to  defend  it,  and  Mohammedanism ;  and 
if  he  found  the  reasons  to  be  stronger  on  the  side  of  the  doctrines 
of  Mohammed,  he  was  ready  to  embrace  them.  The  learned  Mo- 
hammedans now  came  around  him  in  constantly  increasing  numbers, 
hoping  that  they  should  be  able  to  convert  him  to  Mohammedanism. 
After  he  had  endeavored  to  refute  the  arguments  which  they  brought 
forward  in  defence  of  their  religion,  said  he  to  them,  "  Every  wise  man 
must  acknowledge  that  to  be  the  true  reli^on  which  ascribes  to  God 
the  greatest  perfection,  which  gives  the  most  befitting  conception  of 
each  single  divine  attribute,  and  which  most  fully  demonstrates  the 
equality  and  harmony  subsisting  among  them  all."  He  then  sought  to 
prove  that  without  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  and  of  the  incamatioii 
of  the  Son  of  God,  men  cannot  understand  the  perfection  of  God, 
and  the  harmony  between  his  attributes.'  Thus  he  would  prove  to 
ihem  that  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  conformable  to  reason. 

One  of  the  learned  Saracens,  more  fanatically  disposed  than  the 
rest,  directed  the  attention  of  the  king  to  the  danger  threatened  to 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  by  Raymund's  zeal  for  making  converts ;  and 
proposed  that  he  should  be  punished  with  death.  Baymund  was 
thrown  into  prison  ;  and  already  it  was  determined  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death,  when  one  of  their  learned  men,  possessed  of  fewer 

^  The  unknown  author  of  his  Life  iinelj  nna  cum  soi  corporis  langnidi  sosoitate." 

remarks :  ''  Sospitatem  conscientiae,  quam  *  The  arguments  bjr  which  he  supposad 

sub  nubilatione  snpradicta  se  crediderat  that  he  had  demonstrated  this,  we  camMt 

amisissCf  subito  laetus  in  Domino  Saucti  stop  to  explain  till  we  come  to  the  sectioo 

Spirittts  illustratione  misericord!  recuperavifc  which  treats  of  doctrines. 
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prejadices,  and  more  wisdom  than  the  others,  interceded  in  his  behalf! 
He  spoke  of  the  respect  due  to  the  intellectual  ability  of  the  stranger, 
and  remarked;  that  ^'  as  they  would  praise  the  zeal  of  a  Mohammeaan, 
who  should  go  among  the  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
diem  to  tibe  true  M&, ;  so  tiiey  could  not  but  honor  in  a  Christian, 
the  same  zeal  for  the  spread  of  that  religion,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  true  one."  These  representations  had  their  effect  so  far  as 
to  save  Raymund's  life ;  and  he  was  only  condemned  to  banishment 
from  the  country.  On  leaving  the  prison,  he  was  obliged  to  endure 
many  insults  from  the  fanatical  populace.  He  was  then  placed  on 
board  the  same  Genoese  vessel  m  which  he  had  arrived,  and  which 
was  now  about  to  depart ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  informed, 
that  if  he  ever  let  himself  be  seen  again  in  the  territory  of  Tunis, 
he  should  be  stoned  to  death.  As  he. hoped,  however,  by  persevering 
efforts  to  succeed  in  converting  many  of  the  learned  Saracens  with 
whom  he  had  disputed ;  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself,  with  the 
earnest  desire  he  felt  for  their  salvation,  to  abandon  this  hope  quite  so 
soon.  Life  was  not  too  dear  to  him  to  be  sacrificed  for  such  an  object. 
Letting  the  vessel  on  board  which  he  had  been  placed  sail  off  without 
him,  he  transferred  himself  to  another,  from  which  he  sought  a  chance 
of  getting  into  Tunis  again  unobserved.  While  remaining  in  this 
dangerous  concealment,  in  the  harbor  of  Tunis,  he  enjoyed  sufficient 
composure  to  labor  on  a  work  connected  with  his  system  of  the  Uni- 
versal Science.^  Having  tarried  here  three  months  without  effecting 
his  mun  object,  he  finally  sidled  off  with  the  vessel,  and  proceeded  to 
Naples.  Mere  he  loitered  several  years,  delivering  lectures  on  his 
new  system ;  till  the  fame  of  the  pious  anchorite,  who  had  lately 
become  pope,  under  the  name  of  Coelestin  the  Fifth,  inspired  in  him 
the  hope  of  being  able  at  length,  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  for  pro- 
moting missionary  enterprises,  on  which  his  heart  had  so  long  been  set. 
But  Coelestin's  reign  was  too  short  to  permit  this ;  and  his  successor 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  possessed  but  little  susceptibility  to  religious 
ideas  and  interests. 

Daring  his  residence  at  that  time  in  Rome,  in  the  year  1296,  he 
composed  the  work  previously  mentioned,  on  page  63,  in  which  he 
sought  to  show,  how  all  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  could  be 
proved  by  incontestable  arguments.  In  the  concluding  sentences  of 
this  work  he  expresses  that  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  had  moved  him  to  compose  it.  ^^  Let  Christians," 
says  he,  '^  consumed  with  a  burning  love  for  the  cause  of  faith,  but 
consider  that  since  nothing  has  power  to  withstand  the  truths  which 
by  tiic  strength  of  arguments  is  mighty  over  all  thmgs,  they  can, 
with  God's  help  and  by  his  might,  brin^  back  the  infidels  to  the  way 
of  fiuth ;  so  that  the  precious  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  which  is  in 
most  regions  of  the  world  still  unknown  to  the  majority  of  men,  may 
be  proclaimed  and  adored;   and  this  way  of  converting  infidels,  is 

*  In  tho  month  of  September,  1292,  he  applicabilis,  as  he  himself  states.  See  the 
commenced  writing,  in  the  port  of  Tunis,  Commentarios  praevius  to  his  life,  in  lh« 
his  Tabula  generalis  ad  oomes  sdentias    Actis  sanct  Mens.  Jun.  t  y,  f.  645 
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easier  than  all  others.  For,  to  the  infidels,  it  seems  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  thing,  fco  abandon  their  own  belief,  for  the  sake  of  another ; 
but  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  not  to  abandon  the  faith  which  is 
proved  to  them  to  be  false  and  self-contradictory,  for  the  sake  of  that 
which  is  true  and  necessary."  And  he  concludes  with  these  words 
of  exhortation :  "  With  bowed  knee  and  in  all  humility,  we  pray  that 
all  may  be  induced  to  adopt  this  method ;  since  of  all  methods  for 
the  conversion  of  infidels,  and  the  recovery  of  the  promised  land, 
this  is  the  easiest  and  the  one  most  in  accordance  with  Christian 
charity.  As  the  weapons  of  the  Spirit  are  far  mightier  than  carnal 
weapons,  so  is  this  method  of  conversion  far  mightier  than  all  others." 
It  was  on  the  holy  eve  before  the  festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  that 
he  wrote  the  above  ;  and  hence  he  added :  "  As  my  book  was  finished 
on  the  vigils  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  the  herald  of  the  light, 
and  with  his  finger  pointed  to  him  who  is  the  true  light :  so  may  it 
please  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  kindle  a  new  light  of  the  world,  wmch 
may  guide  unbelievers  to  their  conversion ;  that  they  with  us  may  go 
forth  to  meet  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  honor  and  praise, 
world  without  end." 

Being  repulsed  at  Rome,  he  endeavored,  for  a  series  of  years,  to 
labor  wherever  an  opportunity  offered  itself.  He  sought  by  arguments 
to  convince  the  Saracens  and  Jews  on  the  island  of  Majorca.  He 
went  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  from  thence  to  Armenia,  exertinff 
himself  to  bring  back  the  different  schismatic  parties  of  the  Orienttd 
church  to  orthodoxy.  All  this  he  undertook  by  himself,  Attended 
only  by  a  single  companion,  without  ever  being  able  to  obtain  the 
wished  for  support  from  the  more  powerful  and  influential  men  of  the 
church.  In  the  intervals,  he  delivered  lectures  on  his  system  in  Ital- 
ian and  French  universities,  and  composed  many  new  treatises.^ 

Between  the  years  1806  and  1307,  he  made  another  journey  to 
North  Africa,  where  he  visited  the  city  of  Bugia,  which  was  then  the 
seat  of  the  Mohammedan  empire.  He  stood  forth  publicly  and  pro- 
claimed in  the  Arabic  language,  ^'  that  Christianity  is  the  only  true 
religion ;  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed,  on  the  contrary,  false  :  and  this, 
he  was  ready  to  prove  to  every  one."  A  vast  concourse  of  people 
collected  around  him,  and  he  addressed  the  multitude  in  an  exhorta- 
tory  discourse.  Already  many  were  about  to  lay  hands  on  him,  in- 
tending to  stone  him  to  death;  when  the  mufti,  who  heard  of  it, 
caused  him  to  be  torn  away  from  the  multitude,  and  brought  into  his 
presence.  The  mufti  asked  him,  how  he  could  act  so  madly,  a3 
to  stand  forth  publicly  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed ; 
whether  he  was  not  aware  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  deserved 
the  punishment  of  death  7  Raymund  replied :  '^  A  true  servant  of 
Christ,  who  has  experienced  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith,  ought  not 
to  be  appalled  by  the  fear  of  death,  when  he  may  lead  souls  to  salva- 
tion." The  mufli,  who  was  a  man  well  versed  in  the  Arabian  philos- 
ophy, then  challenged  him  to  produce  his  proofs  of  Christianity  as 

*  It  is  to  be  remtted  that  only  a  smaU    ed,  and  it  in  difficult  to  obtain  much  of 
poctJonofhii  works  hM  ever  been  publish-    what  is  published. 
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opposed  to  Mohammedanism.  Theu  Rajmund  sought  to  convince 
him  that  without  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  the  self-sufficiency,  the 
goodness  and  love  of  God,  could  not  be  rightly  understood ;  that  if 
tiiat  doctrine  be  excluded,  the  Divine  perfections  must  be  made  to 
depend  on  that  creation  which  had  a  beginning  in  time.  The  good- 
ness of  God  cannot  be  conceived  as  inactive,  said  he,  —  but  if  you 
do  not  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  you  must  say,  that  till  the 
begmning  of  the  creation  God's  goodness  was  inactive,  and  conse- 
quently was  not  so  perfect.^  To  the  essence  of  the  highest  good, 
belongs  self-communication  ;  but  this  can  be  understood  as  a  perfect 
and  eternal  act,  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Upon  this,  he 
was  thrown  into  a  narrow  dungeon  ;  the  intercession  of  merchants 
fiom  Genoa  and  Spain  procured  for  him,  it  is  true,  some  alle- 
Tiation  of  his  condition ;  yet  he  remained  a  close  prisoner  for  half 
a  year.  Meanwhile,  many  attempts  were  made  to  convert  him  to. 
Moslemism.  The  highest  honors  and  great  riches  were  promised  him, 
CD  condition  that  he  would  change  his  religion ;  but,  to  all  these  ad- 
vances, he  replied :  ^^  And  I  promise  you^  if  you  will  forsake  this 
false  religion,  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  greatest  riches  and 
everlasting  life."  It  was  finally  agreed,  at  the  proposal  of  Ray- 
mund,  that  a  book  should  be  written  on  both  sides,  in  proof  of  the 
refigion  which  each  party  professed,  when  it  would  appear  evident, 
firom  the  arguments  adduced,  which  had  gained  the  victory.  While 
Baymund  was  busily  employed  in  composing  such  a  work,  a  command 
was  issued  by  the  king,  that  he  should  be  put  on  board  a  ship  and  sent 
out  of  the  country .3 

The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  cast  away,  in  a  violent  storm,  on 
the  coast  not  far  from  Pisa.  Part  of  those  on  board  perished  in  the 
waves :  Raymund,  with  his  companion,  was  saved.  He  Avas  received 
at  Pisa  with  great  honors,  and  after  having  passed  through  so  many 


*  Tu  dicis,  quod  Dcus  est  porfccte  bonus  quandam  navenif  tendentem  Genuam,  quae 

ab  aeterno  et  in  aetcrnum,  ergo  non  indiget  navis  cum  magna  fortuna  venit  ante  por* 

mendicare  et  fuccre  bonum  extra  se.  turn  Pisanam  et  prope  ipsum  per  decern 

'  We  have  from  liaymund  himself  a  brief  milliaria  fuit  fracta  et  Christianus  vix  quasi 

notice  of  tlieee  occurrences  in  the  liber,  qui  nudus  evasit  et  amisit  omnos  sues  libros  et 

est  disputatio  Kuymnndi  Christian!  et  Ua-  sua  bona  et  illc  existens  Pisis  recordatus 

mar  iSantceni;  at  the  end  of  which  book  fuit  praedictarum   rationum,  quas  habuit 

it  is  stated  that  it  was  finished  at  Pisa,  in  cum  supradicto  Saraceno  et  ex  illis  com- 

the  monastery  of  St  Dominick,  in  April,  posuit  hunc  librum.**    He  sent  this  book 

A.  D.  130S.     It  was  the  8aracen  Hamar,  to  the  pope  and  the  cardinals,  thut  thej 

who,  with  several  others,  visited  him  in  the  might  learn  what  arguments  the  Moham- 

dangeon  at  Bugia,  and  disputed  with  him  m^ans  emploved  to  draw  away  Christians 

concerning  the  advantagei)  of  Christianity  from  their  laitli.    He  laments  to  say,  that 

and  Mohammedanism.    He  says,  near  the  by  such  arguments,  and'b;^^  the  promise  of 

ekMe  of  this  work,  *'  Postquam  Hamar  Sa-  nches  and  women,  they  win  many  to  their 

racenus  recesserat,  Baymundus  Christianus  religion.    ^  £t  quia  Christiani  non  curant 

posuit  in  Arabico  praedictas  rationes,  et  nee  volnnt  anxilinm  dare  Saracenis,  qui  se 

UKrto  llbro,  misit  episeopo  Bugiae  (the  per-  faciunt  Christianos,  inde  est  quod  si  unus 

son  at  the  bead  of  the  Mohammedan  cultus)  Saracenus  fit  Christianus,  decem  Christiani 

rogando,  nt  sni  sapientcs  viderent  hunc  li-  et  plures  fiant  Saraceni  et  de  hoc  habemns 

brum,  et  ei  rcsponderent     Sed  post  paucos  experimentum  in  regno  Aegvpti,  dc  quo 

£ef  episcopus  praecepit,  quod  praedictas  dicitur,  quod  tertia  pars  mmtiae  Soldani 

Christianus  ejiceremr  e  terra  Bugia  et  in  fuerit  Christiana." 
oontinend    Saraceni   miserunt   ipsnm   in 
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hardships,  he  still  continued,  although  far  advanced  in  years,  to  prose- 
cute his  literary  labors  with  unremitted  zeal.  At  the  age  of  sixty,  he 
toiled  on  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  to  secure  the  one  object  which^ 
ever  since  his  conversion,  had  formed  the  central  aim  of  his  wh<de 
life.  He  says  of  himself:  "  I  had  a  wife  and  children ;  I  was  tolera- 
bly rich  ;  I  led  a  secular  life.  All  these  things  I  cheerfully  resigned 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  common  good,  and  diflfusing  abroad  the 
holy  faith.  I  learned  Arabic ;  I  have  several  times  gone  abroad  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Saracens.  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  the  faithf 
been  cast  into  prison  and  scourged.  I  have  labored  forty-five  yean 
to  gain  over  the  shepherds  of  the  church  and  the  princes  of  Europe 
to  the  common  good  of  Christendom.  Now  I  am  old  and  poor ;  bat 
still  I  am  intent  on  the  same  object.  I  will  persevere  in  it  till  death, 
if  the  Lord  himself  permits  it."  He  sought  to  found,  in  Pisa  and 
.Genoa,  a  new  order  of  spiritual  knights,  who  should  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning,  to  go  to  war  with  the  Saracens  and  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  succeeded  in  exciting  an  interest  in 
fevor  of  his  plan,  and  in  obtaining  letters  to  pope  Clement  the  ]Flftb| 
in  which  this  matter  was  recommended  to  the  head  of  the  church. 
Pious  women  and  noblemen  in  Genoa  offered  to  contribute  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  guilders  for  this  object.  He  proceeded  with  these 
letters  to  visit  ipo\ye  Clement  the  Fifth  at  Avignon  ;  but  his  plan  met 
with  no  encouragement  from  that  pontiflf.  He  next  appeared  as  a 
teacher  at  Paris,  and  attacked  with  great  zeal  the  principles  of  the 
philosophy  of  Averroes,  and  the  doctrine  it  taught  respecting  the 
opposition  between  theological  and  philosophical  truth.'  MeanwhilOi 
the  time  havmg  arrived  for  the  assembling  of  the  general  council  of 
Vienne,  a.  d.  1311,  he  hoped  there  to  find  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  plan,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  occupied 
his  thoughts.  He  was  intent  on  accomplishing  three  objects ;  first, 
the  institution  of  those  linguistic  missionary  schools,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  on  a  former  page ;  secondly,  the  union  of  the  several  orders 
of  spiritual  knights  in  -a  single  one,  which  should  not  rest  till  the 
promised  land  was  recovered  ;  thirdly,  a  speedy  adoption  of  success- 
ful measures  for  checking  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  Averroes. 
To  secure  this  latter  object,  men  of  suitable  intellectual  qualifications 
should  be  invited  to  combat  those  principles,  and  he  himself  composed 
a  new  work  for  this  purpose.  The  first,  he  actually  obtained  from  the 
pope.  An  ordinance  was  passed,  for  the  establishment  of  professor- 
ships of  the  Oriental  languages  ;  advising  that,  in  order  to  promote 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  professional  chairs  should 
be  established  for  the  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew  languages,  in  all 
cities  where  the  papal  court  resided,  and  also  at  the  universities  of 
Paris,  Oxford,  and  Salamanca.  He  now  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  spending  the  close  of  his  life  at  ease  in  his  native  land,  to  which 
he  had  returned  for  the  last  time.     He  desired  nothing  more  than  to 

^  His  Lamentatio  seu  expottalado  philo-    composed  at  Paris,  in   1310,  is 
•ophiae  s.  daodecim  prindpia  phil<Aophiae,    against  the  Averroists. 
dedicated  to  the  king  of  imnce,  which  he 
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offer  up  his  life  in  the  promul^tion  of  the  faith.  Having  spoken,  in 
one  of  his  works,  of  natural  death,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  animal  warmth,  says  he,  "  Thy  servant  would  choose,  if  it 
please  thee,  not  to  die  such  a  death  ;  he  would  prefer  that  his  life 
ihould  end  in  the  glow  of  love,  as  thou  didst,  in  love,  offer  up  thy  life 
for  us.^"  "  Thy  servant,"  says  he,  "  is  ready  to  offer  up  himself,  and 
to  pour  out  his  blood  for  thee.  May  it  please  thee,  therefore,  ere  he 
comes  to  die,  so  to  unite  him  to  thyself  that  he  by  meditation  and 
lore  may  never  be  separated  from  thee."  On  the  14th  of  August, 
1814,  he  crossed  over,  once  more,  to  Africa.  Proceeding  to  Bugia, 
he  labored  there,  at  first,  secretly,  in  the  small  circle  of  those  whom, 
daring  his  last  visit  to  that*  place,  he  had  won  over  to  Christianity. 
He  sought  to  confirm  their  faith,  and  to  advance  them  still  farther  in 
Christian  knowledge.  In  this  way,  he  might  no  doubt  have  continued 
to  labor  quietly  for  some  time ;  but  he  could  not  resist  the  longing 
after  martyrdom.  He  stood  forth  publicly,  and  declared  that  he  was 
the  same  person  whom  they  had  once  banished  from  the  country ;  and 
exhorted  the  people,  threatening  them  with  divine  judgments  if  they 
refused, to  abjure  Mohammedanism.  He  was  fallen  upon  by  the  Sara- 
cens, with  the  utmost  fury.  After  having  been  severely  handled,  he 
was  dragged  out  of  the  city,  and,  by  the  orders  of  the  king,  stoned  to 
death.  Merchants,  from  Majorca,  obtained  permission  to  extricate 
the  body  of  their  countryman  from  the  heaps  of  stones  under  which 
it  lay  buried,  and  they  conveyed  it  back,  by  ship,  to  their  native  land. 
The  30th  of  June,  1315,  was  the  day  of  his  martyrdom.^ 

We  must  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  relation  of  the  dispersed  Jews  to 
tiie  Christian  church. 

As  it  regards  the  Jews,  who  were  scattered  in  great  numbers  in 
die  West,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  frequent  oppressions,  injuries, 
and  persecutions,  which  they  had  to  suffer  from  the  fanaticism  and 
cupidity  of  so^alled  Christians,  were  not  well  calculated  to  open  their 
minds  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  though,  through  fear,  and  to 
escape  the  sufferings  or  the  death  with  which  they  were  threatened, 
they  might  be  induced  to  submit  to  the  form  of  baptism,  and  to  put  on 
the  profession  of  Christianity .^  Hermann,  a  monk  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tory,  from  the  monastery  of  Kappenberg,  in  Westphalia,  who  himself 
had  been  converted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  speaking  in  the  his- 
tory which  he  has  given  of  his  own  conversion,  of  the  praiseworthy  con- 

'  The  words  of  Raymunfl,  in  his  work  do  went  to  Tunis,  ftnd  afkerwanls  proceeded 

OoDtemplatione,  c  cxxx,  Distinct.  27,  f.  to  Bu^ia.    If  we  may  believe  one  account, 

199 :  **  Homines  morientes  prae  senectute  the  merchants,  afler  ^avin^  uncovered  him 

moriantur  per  defectum   caloris  naturalis  from  the  heap  of  stones,  found  a  spark  of 

d  per  excessum  frigoris  et  ideo  tuns  ser-  life  still  remaininf^ ;  they  succeeded  in  fan- 

TBS  et  tuns  subditus,  si  tibi  placeret,  non  ning  this  sluihbering  spark  to  the  point  of 

TeDet  mori   tali  morte,  imo  vellet  mori  reanimation,  but  he  died  on  board  ship, 

pne  amoris  ardore,  quia  tu  voluisti  mori  when  in  sight  of  his  native  land, 
tali  morte."  *  In  the  first  crusade,  the  Jews  in  Rouen 

'  We  cannot  in  this  place  go  back  to  the  were,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age, 

nports  of  contemporaries,  but  in  the  later  barred  up  in  a  church,  and  all  who  refused 

accounts  are  to  be  found  differences.    Ac-  to  receive  baptism,  murdered.     See  Goi* 

cording  to  one  of  them,  ho  met  his  death  bert  Norigentens.  de  vita  sua,  L  ii,  c  r. 
fa  Tnnifl ;  according  to  another,  he  fint 
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duct  of  an  ecclesiastic,  from  whom,  whei#a  Jew,  he  had  met  with  kindly 
treatment,  goes  on  to  say  :  ^^  Let  those  who  read  my  account,  imitate 
this  illustrious  example  of  love ;  and  instead  of  despising  and  abhorring 
the  Jews,  as  some  are  wont  to  do,  let  them,  like  genuine  GhristianSi 
that  is,  followers  of  him  who  prayed  for  those  that  crucified  him,  go 
forth  and  meet  them  with  brotherly  love.  For  since,  as  our  Saviour 
says,  *  salvation  cometh  of  the  Jews,'  (John  4:  22,)  and  as  the 
apostle  Paul  testifies,  ^  through  their  fall  salvation  is  come  unto  the 
Grentiles,'  (Romans  11 :  11,)  it  is  a  worthy  return  and  well-pleat* 
ing  to  God,  when  Christians  labor,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power,  fiir 
the  salvation  of  those  from  whom  they  have  received  the  author  of 
their  salvation,  Jesus  Christ.  And  if  they  are  bound  to  extend  their 
love  even  to  those  from  whom  they  suffer  wrong,  how  much  more 
bound  are  they  to  show  it  to  those  through  whom  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings  has  been  derived  to  them  ?  Let  them,  therefore,  so  far  as 
they  can,  cherish  their  love  for  this  people,  helping  them  in  their  dis- 
tresses, and  setting  them  an  example  of  all  well-doing,  so  as  to  win  by 
their  example  those  whom  they  cannot  persuade  by  their  words  ;  for 
example  is  really  more  effectual  than  words  in  producing  conviction. 
Let  them,  also,  send  up  fervent  prayers  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  if 
peradventure  God  may  one  day  give  that  people  repentance  to  the 
acknowledging  of  the  truth,  2  Timothy  2 :  25."  By  means  of  the 
only  business  allowed  to  them,  in  their  state  of  oppression,  traffic  and 
usury,  they  acquired  great  wealth ;  thereby,  sometimes,  attaining  to 
great  influence,  even  with  monarchs ;  but  this  wealth,  also,  excited  tte 
cupidity  of  the  great,  and  exposed  them  to  be  still  more  hated  and 
persecuted.^  The  fanaticism  awakened  by  the  crusades  was  often  , 
directed  against  the  Jews,  as  the  domestic  enemies  of  the  Gross ; 
and  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  fell  victims  to  such  animosity.  Rumors 
became  current  against  the  Jews,  of  the  same  description  as  have 
prevailed,  at  all  times,  against  religious  sects  persecuted  by  popch 
lar  hatred ;  as,  for  example,  against  the  first  Christians,  who  were 
charged  with  such  crimes  as  flattered  the  credulous  fanaticism  of  the 
populace.  It  was  said  that  they  stole  Christian  children  for  their 
passover  festival,  and,  after  having  crucified  them  with  all  ima^nable 
tortures,  used  their  entrails  for  magical  purposes.^  If  a  boy,  especi* 
ally  near  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Passover,  was  missed  by  his  friendsi 
or  if  the  corpse  of  a  boy,  concerning  whose  death  nothing  certain  was 
known,  happened  to  be  found,  suspicion  lighted  at  once  upon  the  Jews 
of  the  district  where  the  accident  had  occurred.  Men  could  easily  • 
discover  what  they  were  intent  on  finding, — marks  of  the  tortures 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  sufferers.     It  might  doubtless  happen, 

*  The  Jew  introduoed  in  Abclard's  dia-  efficit  invidiosoSf  qui  se  in  hoc  plurimam 

loguc  concerninj^  the  supreme  good,  inter  arbitrantur  gravatos."    See  this  tract,  pal»> 

philosophum.  Judaenm    et    ChrLstianam,  lished  by  Prof.  Rhcinwald,  p.  11. 

obBerres,  in  drawing  a  lively  picture  of  the  '  In  the  historical  work  of  Matthew,  of 

wretched  situation  of  the  Jews  :    "  Unde  Paris,  are  to  be  found  many  stories  relating 

Bobis  praecipue  supercst  Inerum,  ut  aiieni-  to  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  which  had  beea 

genis  foenerantes,  hinc  miseram  sustcnte-  provoked  by  the  circnlation  of  such  fabtot. 
miu  vitam,  quod  nos  qnidem  maxime  ipsii 
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too,  that  eneinies  of  the  Jews,  or  those  who  gloated  on  their  wealth,  would 
disfigure  the  discovered  bodies,  in  order  to  lend  the  more  plausibility  to 
the  accusations  brought  against  Jews.  Hence  a  boy  so  found  might 
sometimes  be  honored  bj  the  people  as  a  martyr,  and  become  the  hero  of 
a  wonderful  story.'  The  most  extravagant  of  such  tales  might  find  cre- 
dence in  the  existing  tone  of  public  sentiment,  and  seem  to  be  confirmed 
by  an  investigation  begun  with  prejudice,  and  conducted  in  a  tumultuary 
manner.  If,  at  the  commencement  of  such  movements,  wealthy  Jews 
betook  tbemselves  to  flight,  when  they  foresaw,  as  they  must  have 
foreseen,  the  disastrous  issue  to  themselves,  this  passed  for  evidence  of 
their  guilt  and  of  the  truth  of  the  rumors.^  If  twenty-five  knights 
affirmed,  on  their  oath,  that  the  arrested  Jews  were  guilty  of  the 
abominable  crime,  this  sufficed  to  set  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
to  authorize  the  sentence  of  death.'  Whoever  interceded  in  behalf 
of  the  unfortunate  victims,  exposed  himself  by  so  doing  to  the  popular 
hatred,  which  looked  upon  all  such  pity  as  suspicious.  Thus,  in  the 
year  1256,  pious  Franciscans  in  England,  who  were  not  to  be  deterred 
by  the  force  of  the  prevailing  delusion,  ventured  to  take  the  part  of 
certain  Jews,  accused  of  some  such  abominable  crime,  that  were  lan- 
guishing in  prison ;  and  they  succeeded  in  procuring  their  release, 
and  saving  their  lives.  But  now  these  monks,  who  had  acted  in  the 
Bpait  of  Christian  benevolence,  were  accused  of  having  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  bribed  by  money.*  Thus  they  lost  the  good  opinion  of 
the  lower  class  of  people,  who  ever  after  refused  to  give  them  alms.* 

These  pious  monks,  and  also  the  most  influential  men  of  the  church 
protested  against  such  unchristian  fanaticism.  When  the  abbot  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux  was  rousing  up  the  spirit  of  the  nations  to  embark  in 
the  second  cjusade,  and  issued  for  this  purpose,  in  the  year  1146,  his 
letter  to  the  Germans  (East-Franks),  he  at  the  same  time  warned 
them  against  the  influence  of  those  enthusiasts,  who  called  themselves 
messengers  of  the  Lord,  and  strove  to  inflame  the  fanaticism  of  the 
people.  He  called  upon  the  Germans  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  not  believe  every  spirit.  He  declaimed  against  the 
fabe  zeal,  without  knowledge,  which  impelled  them  to  murder  the 
Jews,  a  people  who  ought  not  even  to  be  banished  from  the  country. 
He  acknowledges  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God ;  but  requires  that  it 
should  ever  be  accompanied  with  correct  knowledge.®  "  The  Jews,'* 
says  he,  ^^  are  scattered  among  all  nations  as  Uving  memorials  of 
Christ's  passion,  and  of  the  divine  judgment.     But  there  is  a  promise 

VSee  Matth.  of  Paris,  at  the  year  1244.  tali  casu  credendam  est"    He  himself  only 

Ed.  London,  1686,  f.  567.      In  the  case  finds  fault  with  the  interposition  of  those 

here  in  qaestion,  men  were  forced  to  allow,  Franciscan^s,  since  it  is  his  opinion   that 

that  five  woands  coold  in  nowise  be  made  those  Jews  had  deserved  death.  But  he  hon- 

oot  in  the  corpse  discovered.  ors  in  the  Franciscans  their  compassion,  and 

'  See  1.  c.  their  charitable  hope  that  these  Jev/s  might 

'  See  the  account  given  by  the  above-  still,  sometime  or  other,  be  converted. 
dted  historian,  at  the  year  1256,  f.  792.  ^  a.  d.  1256,  f.  792. 

*  The  above  historian,  Matthew  of  Paris,        *  £p.  363.    Audivimus  et  gaudemus,  ut 

otherwise  a  violent  enemy  of  the  mendi-  in  vobis  ferveat  zelus  Dei,  sed  oportet  om- 

cant  monks,  sava,  however,  of  thia  accuaa-  nino  tempenunentum  edentiae  non  dcewa. 
tba:  ** Ut  peimbet  mmidiis,  si  mnndo  in 

YOL.  IV.  7 
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of  their  fatare  universal  restoration,  Rom.  11 :  26.  Even  where  no 
Jews  are  to  be  found,  usurious  Christians,  if  such  men  deserve  to  be 
called  Christians,  and  not  rather  baptized  Jews,  are  a  worse  kind  of 
Jews.  How  could  the  promise  concerning  the  future  conversion  of 
the  Jews  ever  be  fulfilled,  if  they  were  utterly  exterminated  ?  "  The 
same  reasons,  we  must  allow,  ought  to  have  persuaded  men  rather  to 
send  missionaries  to  the  Mohammedan  nations  than  to  attack  them 
with  the  sword.  And,  perhaps,  it  may  have  occurred  to  Bemaxd 
himself,  that  this  principle  might  be  applied  to  the  very  crusade  wlueh 
he  preached.  To  guard  agamst  any  such  application,  he  adds,  "  If 
the  same  thing  could  be  expected  also  of  other  infidels,  we  ought  cex^ 
tainly  t6  bear  with  them,  rather  than  to  persecute  them  vrith  the  sword. 
But  as  they  were  the  first  to  begin  the  work  of  violence,  so  it  becomes 
those  who,  not  without  cause,  have  taken  up  the  sword,  to  repel  foroe 
with  force.  But  at  the  same  time  it  befits  Christian  piety,  while  it 
strikes  down  the  proud,  to  spare  the  humble  (debellare  superbos, 
parcere  victis)."  Such  representations  were  especially  needed  in  this 
excitable  period ;  but  these  words  written  in  the  Latin  language  could 
never  reach  the  overheated  popular  mind.  In  these  times  there  had 
started  up,  in  the  districts  on  the  Rhine,  a  ferocious  enthusiast,  the 
monk  Radulf  (Rudolph),  who,  representing  himself  as  a  called  prophet 
of  the  Lord,  preached,  along  with  the  Cross,  death  to  the  Jews.  Thou- 
sands from  Cologne,  Mentz,  Worms,  Speiers,  Strasburg,  who  had 
collected  together  for  the  crusades,  turned  their  swords,  in  the  first 
place,  against  the  defenceless  Jews,  and  a  great  deal  of  blood  was 
shed.^  Rudolph  would  not  be  held  back  from  obeying  his  imagined 
divine  call  by  any  authority  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior.^  The  arch- 
bishop Henry  of  Mentz,  who  could  do  nothing  himself  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  enthusiast,  applied  for  help  to  the  French  abbot, 
whose  wonderful  power  over  the  minds  of  men  was  not  unknown  to 
him.  Bernard,  in  his  answer,^  took  very  decided  grounds  against 
that  monk.  He  found  fault  with  his  conduct  in  three  respects  ;  that 
he  had  taken  it  upon  him  to  preach  without  being  called,  that  he  set 
at  naught  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  that  he  justified  murder. 
This  he  called  a  doctrine  of  devils.  "  Does  not  the  church,"  sidd 
he,  '*  ohtom  a  richer  victory  over  the  Jews,  by  daily  bringing  them 
over  from  their  errors  and  converting  them,  than  if  by  the  sword 
she  destroyed  them  all  at  a  blow  ?"  He  appeals  to  the  prayer  of 
the  universal  church  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  with  which  such 
proceedings  stood  directly  at  variance.  But  it  was  not  till  Bernard 
went  himself  to  Germany,  and  used  his  personal  influence,  which  was 

*  The  snfTcrinffs  of  the  Jews  have  been  mentioned  as  deliverer  of  the  Jews,  withoat 

depicted,  after  the  account  of  a  German  wliose  interposition  not' one  in  these  dii- 

Jew,  who,  being  then  a  lad  of  thirteen,  was  tricts  would  have  escaped ;  and  he  says  in 

a  witness  of  this  bloody  massacre  of  his  his  praise, ''  he  took  no  ransom-money  from 

countrymen  and  fellow- believers,  in  a  Jew-  the  Jews ;  for  he  from  his  heart  spoke  good 

ish  chronicle,  in  Uie  Hebrew  language,  by  concerning  Israel." 
Jehoschuu  Ben  Meir,  of  the  sixteenth  cen-        '  See  Otto  Frising.  hist  Frederic  the  Firtt, 

tury.    See  Wilken's  Geschichte  der  Kreuz-  1.  ii,  c.  37. 
zOge,  drittcr  Tbcil,  erste  Abthcil,  Beilage  i.        *  Ep.  365. 
Ja  this  account^  too,  Benuund  is  honorably 
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irresistible,  that  he  could  succeed  in  quelling  the  spirit  of  fanaticism. 
The  people  attached  themselves  to  that  enthusiast  with  so  blind  a 
devotion,  that  nothing  but  the  veneration  in  which  Bernard  was  held 
could  restrain  them  from  disturbances,  when  that  leader  was  taken 
away  from  them.  At  Mentz,  Bernard  had  a  meeting  with  the  monk 
Rudolph,  and  produced  such  an  effect  on  him  —  which  was  indeed  a 
marvel  —  by  his  expostulations,  that  the  man  acknowledged  he  had 
done  wrong,  and  promised  for  the  future  to  confine  himself  obediently 
to  his  convent.  The  celebrated  abbot  Peter  of  Cluny,  who  was  distin- 
guished for  a  mildness  of  disposition  springing  oilt  of  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  even  beyond  Bernard  himself,  —  who  showed  so  liberal 
and  so  kindly  a  spirit  in  judging  the  different  spiritual  tendencies 
among  Christians,  —  even  he  can  only  look  upon  the  Jews  as  a  race 
descended  from  the  murderers  of  Christ,  and  filled  with  hatred  to  him. 
"  If  the  Saracens,  who  in  respect  to  the  faith  in  Christ  have  so  much 
in  common  with  us,  are  still  to  bo  abominated,*'  he  writes  in  his  letter 
to  king  Louis  the  Seventh  of  France,*  "  how  much  more  should  we 
detest  the  Jews,  who  blaspheme  and  ridicule  Christ,  and  the  whole 
Christian  f«dth."  It  is  true,  he  declares  himself  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  massacring  the  Jews :  "  we  should  let  them  live,  like  the 
fratricide  Cain,  to  their  greater  shame  and  torment,"  says  he  ;  but  he 
calls  upon  the  king  to  deprive  them  of  their  wealth,  which  they  had 
acquired  unrighteously  and  at  the  expense  of  Christians,'  and  to  devote 
the  money  justly  extorted  from  them  to  the  service  of  the  holy  cause 
which  they  hated. 

In  particular,  it  was  a  ruling  principle  with  tfie  popes,  after  the 
example  of  their  predecessor,  Gregory  the  Great,^  to  protect  the  Jews 
in  the  rights  which  had  been  conceded  to  them.     When  the  banished 

Copes  of  the  twelfth  century  returned  to  Rome,  the  Jews  in  their 
oliday  garments  went  forth  with  the  rest  in  procession,  to  meet  them, 
bearing  before  them  the  thora ;  and  Innocent  the  Second,  on  an 
occasion  of  this  sort,  prayed  for  them,  that  God  would  remove  the  veil 
from  their  hearts,  rope  Innocent  the  Third,  in  the  year  1199,  pub- 
lished an  ordinance,  taking  the  Jews  under  his  own  protection  against 
oppressions.  ''  Much  as  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  is  to  be  censured," 
he  wrote,  "  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Christian  faith  is  really  confirmed 
by  them,  they  must  suffer  no  hard  oppression  from  the  faithful."  He 
appeals  here  to  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  which  he  followed : 
"  No  one  should  compel  them  by  force  to  submit  to  baptism ;  but  in 
case  a  Jew  makes  it  known,  that  of  his  own  free  choice  he  has 
become  a  Christian,  then  no  hindrances  whatsoever  shall  be  thrown  in 
his  way  to  prevent  him  from  receiving  baptism ;  for  he  who  comes  to 
the  ordinance  of  Christian  baptism  through  constraint,  cannot  be  a 
true  believer.     No  one  should  molest  them  in  the  possession  of  their 


'  Lib.  IV,  c,  36.  eento    camalant,  qaantam  de   his,  qaae 

'  Non  enim  de  simpHci  agricaltura,  non  ChristicoUs  dolose  subtraliunt,  de  his  quae 

de  legali  militia,  non  de  qaoUbet  honesto  furtim  a  furibus  empta,  vili  pretio  res  caris- 

et  atiU  officio  horrca  sua  trugibuB,  celiaria  simas  comparant. 

vino,  manapia  xntminis,  area*  aaro  sire  ar-  '  See  tot.  iii,  p.  13. 
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property,  or  in  the  observance  of  their  customs.  In  the  celebration 
of  their  festivals,  they  should  not  be  disturbed  by  tumultuary  proceed- 
ings." '  This  pope  was  at  much  pains  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  Jews  who  embraced  Christianity,  and  who  by  so  doing  lost  the 
means  of  living  which  they  before  enjoyed.'  It  might  doubtless  hap- 
pen, however,  that  the  pope,  when  applied  to  for  relief  by  converted 
Jews  from  distant  parts,  woijdd  sometimes  be  deceived  by  false  reports, 
stories  of  miracles  by  which  these  persons  pretended  to  have  been 
converted.  Still,  he  did  not  lend  implicit  confidence  to  such  reports, 
but  caused  more  exact  inquiries  to  be  made  respecting  their  trutii  in 
the  countries  where  such  events  were  said  to  have  occurred. 3 

When  the  Jews  in  France,  in  the  year  1286,  saw  themselves  aban- 
doned to  the  ferocious  cruelty  of  the  crusaders,  they,  too,  applied  for 
help  to  the  pope,  then  Gregory  the  Ninth.  He  in  consequence  sent  a 
letter  to  France,  expressing  in  the  most  emphatie  language  his  indig- 
nation at  such  barbarity.  ^'  The  crusaders,  instead  of  arming  them- 
selves, body  and  soul,  for  a  war  which  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  manifesting  in  their  behavior  so  much 
the  more  fear  of  God,  and  love  to  God,  as  they  were  to  fight  in  the 
cause  of  the  Lord,  had  executed  godless  counsels  against  the  Jews. 
But,  in  so  doing,  they  had  not  considered  that  Christians  must  derive 
the  evidences  of  tiieir  faith  from  the  archives  of  the  Jews,  and  that  the 
Lord  would  not  reject  his  people  forever,  but  a  remnant  of  them  should 
be  saved.  Not  considering  this,  they  had  acted  as  if  they  meant  to 
exterminate  them  from  the  earth,  and  with  unheard  of  cruelty  had 
butchered  two  thousand  and  five  hundred .  persons  of  all  ages  and 
sexes.  And  in  extenuation  of  this  atrocious  crime,  they  affirmed  they 
had  done  so,  and  threatened  to  do  worse,  because  the  Jews  would  not 
be  baptized.  "  They  did  not  consider,"  writes  the  pope,  "  that  while 
Christ  excludes  no  nation  and  no  race  from  the  salvation  which  he 
came  to  bring  to  all  mankind ;  still,  as  everything  depends  on  the 
inward  operation  of  divine  grace,  as  the  Lord  has  mercy  on  whom  he 
vriW  have  mercy,  no  man  should  be  forced  to  receive  baptism ;  for  as 
man  fell  by  his  own  freewill,  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  sin,  so  with 
his  own  freewill  he  must  follow  the  call  of  divine  grace,  in  order  to 
be  recovered  from  his  fall."*  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth,  to  whom 
tlie  Jews  of  Germany  complained,  on  account  of  the  oppressions  and 
persecutions,  which  they  had  to  suffer  from  secular  and  spiritual  lords, 
issued  a  brief,  in  the  year  1248,  for  their  protection.  In  this  brief, 
he  declared  the  story  about  the  Christian  boy  murdered  for  the  cele- 

■ 

*  Lib.  ii,  ep.  302.  who  found  in  a  chest  of  gold,  in  which  a 

'  £.  g.  1.  ii,  ep.  234.    Attenta  est  Follici-  stolen  consecrated  host  hud  been  deposited, 

tadine  providendum,  ne  inter  alios  Cliristi  the  gold  pieces  converted  into  holy  wafers, 

fidoles  incdia  deprimantur,  cum  plerique  The  pope  directed  the  bishop  in  the  place 

horum  pro  indigentia  necessariarum  rcrum  where  tins  Jew  lived,  at  the  same  time  that 

post  receptum  baptismum  in  confusionem  he  recommended  him  and  his  family  to  his 

Don  modicam  inducantur,  ita  ut  plenimque  care,  to  make  a  full  and  careful  examina- 

faciente    illorum    avaritia,   qui    cum   ipsi  tion  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  that  story, 

abundent,   Christum    paupercm    respicere  and  return  him  a  faithful  report    Innocent, 

dedignantur,  retro  cogantur  abire.  1.  xvi,  ep.  84. 

'  Like  that  extravagant  tale  of  a  Jew,  *  See  Haynaldi  Annales  ad  A.  1236,  (  48. 
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lyration  of  the  Jewish  passover,  a  pure  fiction,  invented  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  hidhig  cupidity  and  cruelty,  and  of  getting  Jews  condemn- 
ed without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  Wherever  a  dead  body  happened 
to  be  (bund,  it  was  mahciously  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  criminating 
tiic  Jews.* 

Again,  the  Jews  would  unavoidably  be  shocked  and  repelled  by 
those  peculiarities  in  the  shaping  of  the  church  at  this  time,  which; 
ttiough  grounded  in  an  original  Christian  feeling,  yet  in  their  ex- 
travagance bordered  upon  the  pagan ;  as,  for  example,  the  worship  of 
smts  and  images.  Pious  ecclesiastics  and  monks  were  always  ready 
to  enter  into  controversial  discussions  with  Jews,  in  the  hope  of  con- 
vincing them  by  arguments ;  although  laymen,  in  the  zeal  for  their 
religious  creed,  were  dissatisfied  with  a  mode  of  procedure,  which 
allowed  the  Jews  so  peacefully  to  state  all  their  objections  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  required  others  so  patiently  to  listen  to  them. 
They,  on  the  contrary,  were  for  deciding  the  matter  at  once,  and 
punishing  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  with  the  sword.*  In  such  disputes, 
the  Jews  levelled  their  objections  not  only  against  the  fundamental 
position  of  the  Christian  system  in  itself  considered,  which  fo  the  flesh- 
ly Jewish  mode  of  thought  clin^ng  to  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  sensual  expectations,  must  at  all  times  be  aKke  offensive  ;  but 
also  against  those  excrescent  growths  so  foreign  to  primitive  Christian- 
ity. And  although  Christian  theologians,  in  the  confidence  and  in  the 
light  of  Christian  faith,  could  say  many  excellent  things  about  the 
relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  their  different  compar- 
ative positions,  still,  they  were  no  match  for  the  Jews  in  the  interpreta- 
tion or  the  Old  Testament ;  and  their  arbitrary  allegoriring  explications 
could  not  remove  any  of  the  difficulties,  by  which  the  Jews  were 
stumbled  in  comparing  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  nor  lead 

'  Scriptara  dirina  inter  alia  lAandata  Ic-  prcsuraptnonslj,  in  daring  to  come  into  a 

ns  dioente :  son  occideSf  ac  prohibente  illos  house  consecrated  to  Mary — the  convent 

m  sollennitate  paschali  quicqaam  mortici-  He  dealt  the  Jew  so  violent  a  blow,  that 

nam  contingere,  falsa  imponant   iisdcm,  he  sunk  to  the  ground,  and  the  rest  fled 

quod  in  ipsa  sollennitate  se  corde  pueri  for  their  lives.    The  abbot  of  Cluny  now 

eommaaicant  interfecti,  credendo  id  ipsam  said  to  the  knight :  "  Vous  avez  fait  folie, 

Iqgera  praecipere,  cum  sit  legi  contrarium  de  ce  que  vous  avez  ainsi  frappeV    The 

manifeste,  acelsmalitioseobjiciunt  hominis  kni<^ht,  however,  would  not  acknowledge 

cadaver  mortai,  si  contigerit  illud  alicnbi  this,  hut  rejoined :  "  Voas  avez  fait  encore 

repcriii.    £t  per  hoc  et  alia  qoamplurima  plus  grande  folie,  d  avoir  ainsi  assemble  lei 

igmenu  saevientes  in  ipsis  eos  super  his  Juifs  ct  souficrt   telles  disputations  d'er- 

non  aocusatos,  nee  convictos  spoltant  contra  reurs ;"    for   many  eood    christians    had 

Deum  et  justitiam  omnibus  suis,  etc.    Ray-  thereby  been  misled  into  infideKty.     So 

oaldi  Annales  ad  A.  134S,  4  M>  thought,  too,   king  Louis  the  Ninth   of 

'  Joinville  narrates,  in  the  Memoirs  of  France.      None  but   learned    theologians 

Louis  ^e  Ninth :  Once  a  great  controver-  should  dispute  with  the  Jews ;  nor  should 

lial  discussion  started  up  in  the  monastery  the  laity  ever  listen  to  such  blasphemies, 

of  Cluny,  between  the  ecclesiastics  and  but  punish  them  at  once  with  the  sword. 

Jews,  when  an  old  knight  rose  up  and  de-  "  Que  nul,  si  n'est  grand  clerc  et  th^ologien 

manded  that  the  most  distinguished  among  parfait,  ne  doit  disputer  aux  Juifs.    Mais 

the  ecclesiastics  and  the  most  learned  among  doit  Thomme  lay.  quant  il  oy  mesdire  la 

the  Jews  should  come  forward.     Then  ho  foi  chr^iienne,  dcfendrc  la  chose  non  pas 

aaked  the  Jew,  whetiier  he  believed  that  seulement  des  paroles,  mais  4  bonne  ^p^ 

Christ  was  bom  of  the  virgin  ?    When  the  tranchante  et  en  frapper  les  mesdisans  k 

Jew  replied  in  the  negative,  said  the  knight  travers  du  corps,  tant  qu*elle  y  ponrra  en^ 

to  him,  voa  behave,  then,  very  foolishly  and  trer." 

T 
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them  away  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit.  A  narrow  slavery  to  the 
letter,  and  an  arbitrary  spiritualization,  here  stood  confronted.^  We 
hear  a  Jew,  for  example,  appealing  to  the  eternal  validity  of  the  law. 
^'  A  curse  is  pronounced  upon  every  man,  that  observes  not  the  whole 
law,"  says  he ;  "  what  right  or  authority  have  you  Christians  to  make 
here  an  arbitrary  distinction,  to  explain  that  some  things  are  to  be 
observed,  while  others  are  done  away  with  ?  How  is  this  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  immutability  of  God's  word  ?"  He  finds  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  prediction  of  a  Messiah,  but  nothing  concerning  a  God^ 
man.     The  doctrine  concerning  such  a  being  appeared  to  him  a  die- 

Earagement  of  Grod's  glory.  The  promises  relating  to  the  times  of  the 
lessiah  seem  to  him  not  yet  fulfilled.  '^  K  it  be  true  that  the  Messiah 
is  already  come,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  it  with  the  fact  that,  nowhere 
except  among  the  poor  people  of  the  Jews,  is  it  said,  '  Come,  let  us  go 
up  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  V  Some  of  you  say,  let  us  go  to 
the  house  of  Peter ;  others,  let  us  go  to  the  house  of  Martin.  Where 
is  it  that  swords  are  turned  into  pruning-hooks  ?  Smiths  enough  can 
hardly  be  found  to  convert  steel  into  weapons  of  war.  One  natioo 
oppresses,  cuts  in  pieces  another ;  and  every  boy  is  trained  up  to  the 
use  of  weapons."  The  Christian  theologian,  abbot  Gislebert,  replies 
to  the  last  obiection :  "  Neither  to  Peter  nor  Paul  do  we  build  a 
house ;  but  in  honor  and  in  memory  of  Peter  or  Paul  we  build  a  house 
to  God.  Nor  can  any  bishop,  in  dedicating  a  church,  say, '  To  thee, 
Peter  or  Paul,  we  dedicate  this  house  or  this  altar ;'  but  only, '  to 
thee,  0  God,  we  dedicate  this  house  or  this  altar  for  the  glory  of 
God.'  "  Next,  he  insists  on  it  that  those  promises  concerning  the  times 
of  the  Messiah  have  been  spiritually  fulfilled.  ^^  The  law  pronounces 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  every  man  who  kills,  or  rather,  as  Christ 
has  added,  on  every  man  who  is  angry  with  his  brother.  He,  then, 
who  is  transported  with  the  passions  of  anger  and  hatred,  cannot  law- 
fully use  the  sword  and  lance.  Far  easier  is  it  to  turn  the  sword  into 
a  ploughshare,  the  spear  into  a  pruniug-hook,  than  to  turn  from  a 
proud  man  into  an  humble  one,  from  a  freeman  to  a  servant ;  to  give 
up  wife,  children,  house  and  court,  arms,  all  earthly  goods,  and  very 
self.  This,  however,  is  a  thmg  that  you  may  often  see  done ;  for 
many,  who  once  lived  in  the  world,  proud  and  mighty  men,  constantly 
buckled  for  war,  greedy  after  other  men's  possessions,  have  for  God  s 
sake  renounced  all  worldly  glory,  go  in  voluntary  poverty  on  pilgrim- 
ages to  different  holy  places,  seek  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  or 
immure  themselves  in  a  convent.  And,  in  such  a  community  of  the 
servants  of  God,  is  fulfilled  that  which  God  promised  by  the  prophets 
concerning  the  peaceful  livmg  together  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  eto. ; 
for,  to  the  shepherd  of  such  a  fiock,  obedience  is  alike  piud  by  hu^ 
and  low,  by  the  mighty  and  the  powerful,  the  strong  and  the  weak.*' 

An  example,  showing  how  the  powers  of  Christianity  was  still  pres- 
ent, even  amid  the  foreign  rubbish  with  which  it  was  encumbered, 

*  In  the  Dispatatio  Judaei  cum  Chris-    ning  of  the  twelfth  centniy,  which  b  fband 
tiano  de  fide  Christiana  by  the  abbot  Qi»le-    ed  on  a  dispute  actiiallj  held  with  a  Jew,— 
bert  (Gilbert)  of  Westminster,  in  the  begin-    in  Anselmi  Cant.  opp.  ed.  Qerberon,  t  511. 
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tnd  could  make  itself  be  felt  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  is  seen  in  the 
renmrkable  case  of  Hermann,  afterwards  a  Premonstratensian  monk, 
whose  conversion,  which  he  has  given  an  account  of  himself,^  was 
brought  about  by  a  singular  train  of  providential  occurrences. 

He  was  bom  at  Cologne,  and  strictly  educated  as  a  Jew.     When  a 

Joung  man  he  made  a  journey  to  Mentz,  on  commercial  business.  It 
appened  at  the  same  time  that  Egbert,  bishop  of  Miinster,^  who  had 
himself  at  some  earlier  period  been  dean  of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne, 
was  there  with  the  emperor's  court-camp.  Being  in  want  of  money, 
the  bishop  negotiated  a  loan  with  this  Jew.  But  the  latter  took  no 
security  from  him,  which  was  quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  his 

nie,  who  were  accustomed  to  require  a  pledge  to  the  amount  of 
le  the  sum  lent.  When  he  returned  home,  his  friends  reproached 
him  for  such  folly,  and  urged  him  to  seek  another  interview  with  the 
bishop.  Fearing,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Christians  on  the 
young  man,  they  commissioned  an  old  Jew,  Baruch,  to  act  as  his 
overseer.  Thus  he  travelled  back  to  Miinster ;  and  here,  as  the  bishop 
could  not  immediately  refund  the  money,  he  was  obliged  to  tarry  five 
months.  The  young  man,  having  no  particular  business  on  his  hands, 
could  not  resist  the  curiosity  he  felt  to  visit  the  churches,  which  he 
bad  hitherto  detested  as  temples  of  idols.     He  here  heard  the  bishop 

£  reach.  Many  things  in  the  discourse  attracted  him,  and  he  repeated 
is  visits.  Thus  he  received  his  first  Christian  impressions.  Chris- 
tians, observing  how  attentively  he  listened,  asked  him,  how  he  liked 
what  he  heard ;  he  replied,  ^'  Many  things  pleased  him,  others  not." 
They  spoke  to  him  kindly :  "  Our  Jesus,"  said  they,  "  is  full  of 
compassion,  and,  as  he  himself  declares,  '  No  man  that  cometh  unto 
him  shall  be  cast  out.' "  They  held  up  to  him  the  example  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  who  from  a  violent  persecutor  of  Christianity  became  a 
lealous  preacher  of  it.  But  the  Jew  saw  pictures  of  Christ  in  the 
churches,  and  as  this  appeared  to  him  like  idolatry,  he  was  filled  with 
abhorrence.  Thus  different  impressions  struggled  together  in  his  soul. 
It  80  happened,  that  the  universally  revered  abbot  Bupert  of  Deutz 
(Rupertus  Tuitiensis,  the  author  of  a  tract  against  the  J  ews)  came  to 
Miinster,  and  to  him  Hermann  ventured  to  disclose  his  doubts.  The 
abbot  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  apd  sought  to  convince  him, 
that  the  Christians  were  very  far  from  paying  an  idolatrous  worship  to 
images.  ''  Images,"  said  he,  ^^  are  designed  solely  to  supply  the 
place  of  Scripture  for  the  rude  people." 

The  bishop  employed  as  the  steward  of  his  house  a  pious  ecclesiastic 
named  Bichmar,  a  man  of  strictly  ascetic  habits,  who  by  his  kindly 
manners  had  wcm  his  way  to  the  young  man's  heart.  Once  the  bishop 
sent  a  choice  dish  from  his  own  table  to  this  churchman :  but  he 
immediately  gave  it  to  the  young  Hermann  who  sat  by  his  side,  while 
he  himself  took  nothing  but  bread  and  water.  This  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  yout£i.     As  this  pious  man,  in  i|^my  conversations 


*  Pablisbed  hj  Carpxov,  after  Raymand        *  Bishop  of  Monster  from  1127  to  1132. 
— ^--'g  Fugio  fideL 
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with  Hermann,  had  sought  in  yain  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  he  finally  conceived  the  hope  that  by  the  evidence  of 
some  miracle,  a  judgment  of  God,  the  ordeal  of  the  red-hot  iron,i  he 
might  be  able  to  conquer  the  unbelief  of  the  sign-seeking  Jew.  But 
the  bishop,  his  superior  in  Christian  knowledge  and  wisdom,  would 
allow  of  no  such  experiment.  Said  he  to  his  steward,  "  True,  ftj 
SEeal  is  praiseworthy,  but  it  is  not  accompanied  with  knowledge.  "We 
should  not  presume  to  tempt  God  in  this  way ;  but  we  should  pray  to 
him,  that  he,  who  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved  and  come  to  tha 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  would  be  pleased,  in  his  own  time  and  way, 
by  his  grace,  to  break  the  fetters  of  unbelief  in  which  this  young  maa 
is  bound  captive,  and  set  him  free.  But  it  was  not  proper  to  require 
God  to  work  a  miracle  for  this  purpose,  nor  even  to  be  particulariy 
anxious  that  he  would ;  since  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  the  Almighty 
even  without  a  miracle  by  the  secret  operation  of  tus  grace,  to  convert 
whomsoever  he  pleased ;  and  since,  too,  the  outward  muracle  would  be 
unavailing,  unless  he  wrought  after  an  invisible  manner  by  his  grace 
in  the  heart  of  the  man.  Many  had  been  converted  without  miracles ; 
multitudes  had  remained  unbelievers  even  after  miracles  had  beea 
wrought  before  their  eyes.  The  faith  induced  by  miracles  had  little 
or  no  merit  in  the  sight  of  God ;  but  the  faith  which  came  from  a 
simple  pious  sense  had  the  greatest,"  which  he  sought  to  prove  bj 
examples  from  gospel  history  and  from  the  words  of  Christ  himself. 

When  Hermann  afterwai^ls  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  newly 
founded  Premonstratensian  convent  at  Kappenberg  in  Westphalia,  and 
here  saw  men  of  the  highest  and  lowest  ranks  unite  together  in  prac- 
tising the  same  self-denials,  it  appeared  to  him  a  very  strange  sight ; 
as  yet  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  Thus  he  was  tossed  one  war 
and  another  by  his  feelings,  till  his  mind  became  completely  unsettlea. 
He  prayed  to  God,  with  warm  tears,  that  if  the  Christian  faith  came 
from  him,  he  would  either  by  inward  inspiration,  or  by  vision,  or— 
which  tiien  appeared  to  him  the  most  effective  means  —  by  some  vioUe 
miraculous  sign,  convince  him  of  it.  He  who  was  said  to  have  led  a 
Paul,  even  when  he  proudly  resisted,  to  the  faith,  would  assuredly,  if 
this  were  true,  hear  him,  so  humble  a  supplicant ! 

After  his  return  home  he  spent  three  days,  strictly  fasting,  in  prayer 
to  the  Almighty,  and  waitmg  in  expectation  of  a  vision  for  tiie  clearing 
up  of  his  doubts ;  when,  exhausted  by  fasting  and  by  his  inward  con* 
flicts,  he  retired  to  rest;  but  the  vbion  which  he  sought,  was  not 
vouchsafed  to  him.  He  applied  to  book-learned  churchmen,  and  dis- 
puted with  them ;  yet  to  all  the  arguments  which  they  could  bring,  his 
doubts  were  invincible ;  although  many  of  the  remarks  which  fell  fnHn 
them  left  a  sting  behind  in  his  heart. 

Meanwhile  the  Jews  had  long  eyed  him  with  suspicion ;  and  they 
employed  every  means  to  deter  him  from  embracing  Christianity. 
They  prevailed  upon  him  to  marry ;  and  by  the  wedding-feast  and  1^ 
dissipations  connected  with  his  new  relation,  he  was,  in  fact,  diverted 

>  Sm  vol  iii,  pp.  ISO,  449. 
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for  a  while  from  the  subject  which  had  so  long  occupied  and  tormented 
lum.  But  after  passing  three  months  in  a  state  of  dreamy  torpor,  his 
old  inward  conflicts  returned  again.  He  once  more  sought  the  society 
of  Christian  theologians,  with  whom  he  had  many  disputes.  Once,  after 
he  had  long  contended  with  one  of  these  theolo^ans  in  an  assembly  of 
clergymen,  said  one  of  the  number  to  the  theologian  who  bad  sought 
in  vain  to  convmce  him :  "  Why  spend  your  strength  to  no  purpose  ? 
Surely  you  know  that,  as  the  apostle  Paul  declares,  even  to  this  day, 
when  to  the  Jews  Moses  is  read,  a  covering  hangs  before  their  hearts." 
This  remark  again  made  a  deep  impression  on  Hermann's  mind.  *^  Is 
my  heart,"  thought  he,  "  really  prevented  by  such  a  covering  from 

Eeneti-ating  to  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  "  Agam,  therefore, 
e  had  recourse  to  prayer,  and  with  many  tears  besought  the  Almighty 
that,  if  this  were  so,  he  would  himself  remove  the  covering  from  his 
heart,  that  he  might  with  open  eyes  behold  the  clear  light  of  truth,. 
And  recollecting  what  Christians  had  said  to  him  about  the  power  of 
intercessions,  he  commended  himself  to  the  prayers  of  two  nuns  who 
stood  in  high  veneration  among  all  the  Christians  in  Cologne.     They 

£x>mised  him,  that  they  would  not  cease  praying  until  the  comfort  of 
vine  grace  should  be  given  to  him.  Becoming  soon  afterwards  more 
dear  in  his  views  and  feelings,  he  believed  himself  to  be  especially 
indebted  for  this  change  to  the  intercessions  of  these  two  pious  nuns.^ 
He  continued  diligently  to  attend  on  the  preached  word,  putting  aside 
everything  else,  and  making  the  search  after  truth  the  great  object  of 
his  life.  His  inquiries  and  prayers  conducted  him  at  length  to  a 
settled  conviction.  He  submitted  to  baptism,  entered  the  monastery 
of  Kappenberg,  which  on  his  first  visit  had  made  so  singular  an  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  where  be  studied  the  Latin  language,  and  was 
consecrated  a  priest. 

'  He  sajs  :  **  Ecce  me,  qaem  ad  fidem    vertere  disputatio,  devota  simplidttin  femi« 
Christi  nee  reddita  mihi  a  mnltis  de  ea    namm  oraUo  attraxit.** 
latio,  nee  magnorum  potuit  clericomm  con. 


SECTION    SECOND. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION. 


I.  Popes  and  Papacy. 

We  commence  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  with  a  criflii 
of  world-historical  interest.  The  great  question  was  now  up,  to  be 
answered  by  the  course  of  events :  Whether  the  system  of  tii6 
church  theocracy,  the  spiritual  universal  monarchy,  should  come  off 
victorious  in  the  contest  with  a  rude  secular  power,  or  should  be  laid 
prostrate  under  its  feet.  The  key  to  the  right  understandmg  of  (hk 
new  epoch  is  furnished  us  by  the  epoch  with  which  the  preceding 
period  closed.  One.  continuous  thread  of  historical  evolution ;  a  closelj 
connected  series  of  causes  and  effects  proceeds  onward  from  the  lart 
times  of  the  preceding  period  into  the  beginning  of  the  present.  Thft 
corruption  of  the  church,  threatening  its  utter  secularization,  had  now 
reached  its  highest  pitch ;  and  that  very  circumstance  had  called  forth 
a  reformatory  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  church.  Such  a  reaction 
could,  however,  under  the  existing  conditions,  only  proceed  from  tiia 
side  of  this  church  theocracy ;  since  those  who  were  most  zealous 
against  the  abuses  that  had  crept  in,  were  governed  by  this  spirited 
tendency.  The  man  of  this  party,  he  who  was  in  fact  the  guiding 
and  animating  soul  of  the  reformatory  reaction  in  the  last  times  of  the 
preceding  period,  was  that  HUdebrand^  who  now,  as  pope  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  had  become  in  name,  as  he  had  long  been  secretiy  in 
fact,  the  ruling  head  of  the  Western  church.  As  this  world-historical 
personage  was,  from  the  first,  the  object  of  extravagant  veneration 
with  some,  and  of  equally  extravagant  hatred  with  others,  so  the  same 
contrariety  of  opinion  with  regard  to  him  continued  to  prevail  in  the 
succeeding  centuries. 

Gregory  was  certainly  inspired  with  some  higher  motive  than  selfish 
ambition,  a  i^elfish  love  of  domination.  One  predominating  idea  in- 
spired him ;  and  to  this  he  sacrificed  all  other  interests,  the  idea  of  the 
independence  of  the  church,  and  of  the  control  to  be  exercised  by  her 
over  all  other  human  relations,  the  idea  of  a  religious,  moral  dominion 
over  the  world,  to  be  administered  by  the  papacy.  This  was  noi| 
indeed,  the  purely  Christian  idea  of  dominion  over  the  world,  but  a 
recasting  of  it  under  an  Old  Testament  form  altogether  foreign  to 
Christianity ;  and  that,  too,  not  without  some  mixture  of  the  idea  of 
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Bome's  ancient  imperial  sovereignty.^  This  idea,  however,  was  no  in- 
vention of  Gregory's ;  but  having  sprung,  as  we  have  shown,  out  of  the 
ooorse  of  development  which  the  church  had  taken,  it  had  acquired,  by 
the  reaction  in  favor  of  reform  since  the  time  of  Leo  the  Ninth,  a  new 
fcrce  over  the  minds  of  the  better-disposed.  There  were  men,  ex- 
tremely prejudiced,  it  is  true«  yet  animated  by  a  warm  zeal  for  the 
welfstre  of  the  church  and  against  the  deep-rooted  abuses  of  the  tim'^s, 
who  expected,  from  this  imperial  sovereignty  of  the  church,  wielded  by 
the  popes,  the  correction  of  all  evils.  To  them  the  church  appeared 
as  the  representative  of  the  divine  jurisdiction,  by  which  all  social 
relations  were  to  be  regulated,  all  abuses  to  be  removed.  The  church 
must  by  her  equitable  decisions  prevent  wars ;  or,  if  she  could  not 
effect  this,  bestow  communion  and  absolution  on  the  party  in  the  right, 
while  she  excluded  the  one  in  the  wrong  from  the  fellowship  of  the  * 
church,  and  refused  it  the  privilege  of  ecclesiastical  burial  to  the 
dead.^  The  monk  Hildebrand  had  certainly  been  seized  with  this 
idea,  and  active  in  endeavoring  to  realize  it,  before  he  could  have 
entertained  any  thought  of  being  elevated  himself  to  the  papal  throne. 
Educated  as  a  monk  at  Rome,  it  was  natural  that,  in  a  man  of  his 
Berious  disposition,  and  situated  as  he  was,  the  idea  of  such  a  jurisdic- 
tion to  be  exercised  by  the  church,  should  be  awakened  in  the  fullest 
&>rce.^     Well  might  his  disgust  at  the  prevailing  corruption  in  Borne 

'  Compare    the    poem    by   Alphanns,  et  ad  bellum  roboranda  est,  quia  panis  iste 

qooted  in  vol.  iii,  at  the  close  of  the  second  cor  hominis  confirmat,  quando  pro  defen- 

section,  part  i,  p.  399.  sione  jastitiac  vcl  ecclcsiae  aliqnis  ad  pug- 

'  This  idea  is  unfolded  by  that  rigid  cen-  nam  se  praeparat,  cni  pars  iniqua  resi:$tens 

mr  of  the  clergy,  a  contemporary  of  Ber-  et  pacto  jnstae  pacis  acqaiescere  nolens 

aard  of  Clainraux,  the  sincerely  pious  pro-  anathcmatizanda  et  etiam  negata  sibi  se- 

▼ost  Gerhoh  (Geroch)  of  Reichersberg  in  pultura  Christiana  humilianda  est.   But  how 

Bavaria,  particuhirly  in  his  commentary  on  is  it  at  present,  when  —  one  prince  or  one 

the  64th  Psalm,  or  his  tract  Do  corrupto  people  waging  an  unjust  war  against  an- 

cccleaioe  statu,  where  he  sets  it  over  against  other  —  the  Lord's  body  is  given  to  both 

tile  tfien  corrupt  condition  of  the  church,  parties  without  examination  of  the  merits 

which  should  be  restored  and  improved  of  the  case?    Tanquam  divisus  sit  Christns 

according  to  this  standard,  —  publisned  by  et  possit  esse  in  tam  contrariis  partibus. 

Baluz  in  the  fifth  volume  of  nis  Miscella-  How  easily,  he  exclaims,  by  the  united 

Bea.    The  same  tract  of  Grcroch  is  to  be  agreement  of  the  bishops  in  one  judgment, 

found  abbreviated  in  his  commentary  on  could  the  madness  of  those  princes  an^ 

the  Psalms ;  —  an  important  work  on  ac-  knights  who  make  confusion  in  the  Roman 

count  of  the  information  it  gives  us  of  the  empire,  and  spread  devastation  through  die 

condition  of  the  church  in  these  times,  —  church,  be  curbed  and  restrained  ?    If  he, 

publiahed  by  Pez  in  the  Thesaurus  anec-  then,  who  has  been  placed  over  the  whole, 

oottHum  novissimus,  t.  v.    He  looks  upon  in  order  to  preserve  unity  and  to  strengthen 

it  as  a  strange  and  unheard  of  thing,  that  his  brethren,  Luke  22 :  32,  should  in  every 

both  the  contending  parties  in  a  war  should  just  judgment  anticipate  the  bishops  by  a 

receive  the  communion :    when  in  truth  circular  letter  addressed  to  them  —  wnat 

justice  could  only  be  on  one  side,  and  the  monarch  would  dare  to  set  himself  up  in 

tribunal  of  the  c^mrch  therefore  could  de-  opposition  to  such  a  decision  ?    Cum  sit 

dde  in  favor  of  but  one  party.    In  omni  velut  alter  Jeremias,  constitutns  non  solum 

militum  vel  civium  guerra  et  discordia  vel  super  ecclesios,  sed  etiam  super  regna,  at 

pars  altera  justa  et  altera  injnsta,  vel  utra-  evellat  et  destruat,  aedificet  et  plantet.    See 

que  invenitur  injusta,  cujus  rei  veritatem  1.  c.  in  Pez.  f.  1183. 
patefacere   deberet   sacerdotalis  doctrina,        '  Where  he  speaks  of  his  obligations  to 

line  cuius  censura  nulla  bella  sunt  moven-  the  apostle  Peter,  in  a  letter  to  king  WIN 

da.    Sic  ergo  manifestatajustitia  pars  justa  liam  of  England,  1.  vii,  ep.  23.    Quia  S. 

Mcerdotalibos  tubis   animanda   et   etiam  Petms  a  pucro  me  in  domo  fiu  dnidter 

eommimioiie  dominici  oorporis  «nte  bellam  natrierat 
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and  Italy  have  moved  Hildebrand  the  monk  to  retreat  with  his  fnend, 
the  deposed  pope  Gregory  the  Sixth,  to  the  countries  beyond  ilie 
Alps;  and  well  might  he  again,  in  the  hope  of  being  able,  by  virtaa 
of  his  connection  with  the  popes,  to  counteract  this  corruption,  haf« 
resolved  to  return  back  to  Rome ;  as  ho  says,  in  a  remarkable  letter 
to  his  friend,  the  abbot  Hugo  of  Cluny  :  *  "  Were  it  not  that  I  hoped 
to  attain  to  a  yet  better  life,  and  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  church, 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  stay  here  in  Rome,  where,  not  by  my 
own  choice,  as  God  is  my  witness,  I  have  already  been  compelled  to 
live  through  a  period  of  twenty  years."  "  God,"  he  remarks, 
"  had  brought  him  back  to  Rome  against  his  will,  and  bound  him  there 
with  his  own  fetters."*  In  passing  judgment  on  this  great  man,  we 
should  not  try  him  by  the  standard  of  a  pure  evangelical  knowledge  to 
'  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  attained  by  his  course  of  training. 
Seized  and  carried  away  by  the  above-mentioned  dominant  idea,  he 
interpreted  by  that  the  testimonies  of  the  Bible  and  of  history,  and 
these  would  all  seem  to  confirm  the  same.  But  he  who  surrenders 
himself  so  entirely  to  one  idea,  seen  in  one  aspect,  as  to  let  it  swallow 
up  all  other  human  interests,  and  all  the  feelings,  implanted  in  man's 
nature,  must  become  a  slave  to  it.  He  who  allows  the  zeal  for  such 
an  idea  to  usurp  the  place  of  a  zeal  for  truth  and  justice,  will  soott 
have  formed  within  himself  a  particular  conscience  also  which  may 
sanction  many  things,  tending  to  the  advantage  of  his  party-bent,  that 
a  true  conscience  and  the  diWno  law  would  condemn.  He  who  be- 
lieves himself  the  vicegerent  of  the  divine  will  in  the  government  of* 
mankind,  will  easily  be  misled,  to  set  up  his  otim  will  in  place  of  the 
divine,  and  then  think  himself  entitled  to  take  many  liberties  for  the 
realization  of  that  divine  will.  With  his  fanatical  self-devotion  to  this 
one  tendency,  this  energetic  man  united  a  calculating  prudence  not 
always  coupled  with  truth  ;  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see  already  in 
his  treatment  of  that  upright  follower  of  the  interests  of  truth  alone, 
Berengarius. 

It  is  certain  that  Hildebrand's  power  in  Rome  had  become  so  great, 
he  had  so  considerable  a  party  in  liis  tavor,  that  no  intrigues  were 
needed  on  his  part  to  secure  for  him  the  pa{>al  dignity,  an  eminence 
which  he  might  have  reached  sooner,  perhaps,  if  he  had  desired  it; 
for,  as  it  was  justly  remarked  of  him  in  his  own  time,  "  after  having 
prepared  everything  to  suit  his  wishes,  he  stepped  into  the  papal 
chair  the  moment  he  was  ready."  ^    The  less  to  be  credited,  there- 

'  L.  c.  1.  ii,  ep.  49.    Gregory  himself  says  —  and  afterwards  —  eum,  qai  mo  sais  alli- 

to  the  Komans :  "  Vos  scitis,  quod  ad  so-  gavit  vinculis  et  Roman  invitum  redaxit. 
cros  ordines  non  libentfr  acccssi,  sed  nuigis        '  Praeparatis  ex  sententia,  quae  voluic, 

invitus  cum  Domino  Leoue  Papa  ad  res-  Cathcdram  quando  voluit  asccndit.     So 

tram  specialem  ecclesiam  rcdii,  in  ciua  ut-  speak  Gregory's  opponents  in  tlie  notice* 

cunqne  vobis  servivi."    Eccard  scnptorcs  able  tract  of  Dicteric,  bishop  of   Verdun, 

TtT,  Germ.  ep.  150.  a.  d.  1080,  in  Martene  et  Durand  thesaur. 

'  Si  non  sperarem  ad  meliorcm  vitam  et  no  v.  anecdotorum,  t  v,  f.  217     Cited  in  Um 

.:i:..«^_ ^_*_^ I : : ii^      _i^. i*^    .  • ^ 
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fore,  are  the  accusations  which  his  opponents,  even  in  published  writ- 
ings, had  the  boldness  to  bring  against  him.^  Still,  some  occasion  was 
given  for  these  accusations,  by  the  mode  in  which  Gregory's  election 
was  conducted. 

The  death  of  pope  Alexander  was  not  followed  by  the  (Msturbances 
so  common  on  such  occasions  among  the  Soman  people,  who  were 
accustomed  to  manifest  very  soon  their  predilection  for  this  or  that 
cardinal  whom  they  chose  to  have  pope.  The  college  of  cardinals, 
therefore,  supposed  they  had  no  interruption  to  fear  in  their  pre- 
paratory proceedings  to  the  choice  of  a  new  pope,  and  they  order- 
ed that,  before  they  met  to  make  arrangement  for  the  new  election, 
prayers  for  illumination  and  guidance  should  be  addressed  to  the  AI- 
mi^ty  in  connection  with  processions  and  fasting  during  three  days.' 
Yet  at  the  burial  of  Alexander,  the  people  loudly  demanded  that 
Hildebrand  should  be  made  pope.^  Although  the  legal  form,  there- 
fore, was  qfterwarch  observed,  and  a  protocol  adopted,  certifying  to 
Hildebrand's  election,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  choice  had  already 
been  made.  Gregory  declares,  in  the  letters  issued  soon  after  his  elec- 
tion, and  later,  that  he  had  been  elevated  to  the  papal  dignity  against 
his  will,  and  not  without  strenuous  opposition  on  his  part.  Still,  the 
sincerity  of  such  professions  is  always  more  or  less  liable  to  suspicion. 
Even  though  it  was  Gregory's  determination,  after  he  had  thus  far 
ruled  by  means  of  others,  now  to  take  the  government  of  the  church 
into  his  own  hands ;  yet  we  may  at  all  events  believe  that  he  must 
have  foreseen  the  difficult  contests  into  which  he  would  be  thrown ; 
and  that,  undertaking  to  exercise  such  a  trust,  would  turn  out  to  him 
no  idle  afiiur ;  and  amid  the  multiplied  troubles  and  vexations  of  his 
later  reign,  he  might  well  sigh  after  the  tranquil  seclusion  of  the  mo- 
nastic life.  In  a  letter  to  duke  Gottfried,  who  had  congratulated  him 
on  his  election,^  he  complains  of  the  secret  cares  and  anxieties  which 
oppressed  him.  "  Nearly  the  whole  world  is  lying  in  such  wicked- 
ness, that  all,  and  the  bishops  in  particular,  seem  emulous  to  destroy 


Decedentibns  patribos  saepe  dectum  et  acci-  papal  throne,  because  it  was  feared  that, 

tem,  semper  quidem  unimt,  aliqnando  etiam  if  there  were  any  delay,  some  other  person 

corporis  foga  dignitatis  locam  dcclinasso ;  would  be  elected ;  not  one  of  the  cardinals 

at  length  he  recognized  in  the  nniversid  subscribed  to  it.    (All  which,  however,  it 

roice,  tne  will  of  God.    Others,  Gregory's  refuted  by  the  published  protocol  certify 

ferocious  enemies,  say  many  things  haraly  ing  his  election.)     To  the  abbot  of  Monte 

consistent  with  one  another,  and  even  self-  Cassino,  who  arrived  after  the  election  was 

contradictory,  respecting  the    manner  in  over,  Gregory  is  said  to  have  remarked: 

which  he  attained  to  the  papal  throne.    The  "■  Frater,  nimium  tardasti,"  to  which  the  ab. 

troth  perhaps  is  contained  in  their  single  bot  replied :    Et  to,  Hildebrande,  nimium 

remark,  **  qoando  voloit  -^  bat  this  circom*  festinasti,  qui  nondum  sepulto  domino  too 

•lance  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  papa,  sedem  apostolicam  contra  canones 

previous  activity,  and  makes  all  the  other  usurpasti. 

explanations  or  his  papal  election  super-  '  As  Gregory  himself  declares,  in  the  let* 

flooos.  ters  in  which  he  made  known  his  election^ 

*  Cardinal  Benno,  in  his  invective  against  '  He  himself  says :  Subito  ortus  est  mag* 

Gregory,  says,  that  when  pope  Alexander,  nns  tumultus  popuU  et  fremitus,  et  in  me 

•ub  miserabili  jugo  Hildeorandi,  died  one  quasi  vcsani  insnrrexerunt,  nil  dicendi,  nil 

evening,  Hildebrand  was  placed  by  his  par-  consulendi  facultatis  aut  spatii  relioquentes*. 

tittiis  at  once,  and  without  the  concorrence  *  £p.  9. 
of  ihoelergy  cod  die  oommwii^,  upon  tbe 
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rather  than  to  defend  or  to  adorn  the  church.  Striving  only  after 
gain  and  honor,  they  stand  opposed  to  everything  which  serves  to 
promote  religion  and  the  cause  of  God."  In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  he  presented  a  picture  of  his  troubles  and  conflicts,  in  a  letter,  to 
his  intimate  friend,  the  abbot  Hugo  of  Cluny.^  Often  have  I  prayed 
God,  either  to  release  me  from  the  present  life,  or  through  me  to 
benefit  our  common  mother;  yet  he  has  not  delivered  me  from  my 
great  sufferings;  nor  has  my  life,  as  I  wished,  profited  the  mother  with 
whom  he  has  connected  me."  He  then  describes  the  lamentable  con- 
dition of  the  church :  ''  The  Oriental  church,  fallen  from  the  faith, 
and  attacked  from  without,  by  the  infidels.  Casting  your  eye  over 
the  West,  South,  or  North,  you  find  scarcely  anywhere  bishops  who 
have  obtained  their  office  regularly,  or  whose  life  and  conversatioQ 
correspond  to  its  requirements,  and  who  are  actuated  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  by  the  love  of  Christ  and  not  by  worldly  ambition  f 
nowhere,  princes  who  prefer  God's  honor  to  their  own,  and  justice 
before  gain."  "  The  men  among  whom  he  lived,"  he  said,  ^'BomanSi 
Longobards,  Normans,  were,  as  he  often  told  them,  worse  than  Jews 
and  pagans."  "  And  when  I  look  at  myself,"  he  adds,  "  I  find  my- 
self oppressed  by  such  a  burden  of  sin,  that  no  other  hope  of  salva- 
tion is  left  me,  but  in  the  mercy  of  Christ  alone."  And,  indeed,  it  is 
a  true  picture,  which  Gregory  here  ^raws  of  his  times. 

Before  we  follow  out  the  acts  of  Gregory  in  detail,  let  us  cast  a 
glance  at  the  principles  of  his  conduct  generally,  as  they  are  exhibited 
to  us  in  his  letters.  Those  persons  assuredly  mistake  him,  who  are 
willing  to  recognize  nothing  ejse,  as  his  governing  principle,  than  pru- 
dence. Though  it  is,  indeed,  true,  that  prudence  formed  one  of  lus 
most  distinguishing  characteristics ;  yet,  believing  as  he  did,  that  he 
acted  in  virtue  of  a  trust  committed  to  him  by  God,  —  it  was  a  higher 
confidence,  which  sustained  and  kept  him  erect  through  all  his  con- 
flicts. It  was  in  perfect  consistency  with  those  views,  which  he  had 
derived  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  respecting  the  the- 
ocracy, that  he  should  so  readily  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  super- 
natural signs,  and  judgments  of  God.  He  placed  great  reliance  on  his 
intimate  connections  with  St.  Peter  and  the  Virgin  Mary.^  Among 
his  confidential  agents  he  had  a  monk,  who  boasted  of  a  peculiar  inti- 
macy with  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  to  this  person  he  applied,  in  all  doubt- 
ful cases,  bidding  him  seek,  with  prayer  and  fasting,  for  some  special 
revelation,  by  vision,  respecting  the  matter  in  question.*  To  lus 
friend,  the  Margravme  Mathilda,   who  honored  and  loved  him  as  a 

'  Lib.  ii,  cp.  49.  qnentatar.**  Also,  in  the  above-cited  letter 
•  Vix  legales  cpiscopos  introitu  et  vita,  of  Dieteric  of  Verdun,  mention  18  made  ol 
qui  Christianum  populam  Christi  amore  et  divine  visions  which  were  attributed  to 
non  seculori  ambitionc  rcgant.  Gregory ;  and  it  is  said  of  him,  "  Jnzta 
'  By  this  pope,  a  special  office  of  dcvo-  quod  boni  et  tide  digni  homines  attestantnr, 
tion,  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  in-  eum  non  parvam  in  oculis  Dei  famUiarita* 
troduced  into  the  monasteries.  See  the  tis  gratiam  assccutum  esse." 
above-mentioned  work  of  Geroch,  on  the  ^  A  writer  of  this  time,  the  abbot  Hay- 
Psalms,  I.  c.  fol.  794 :  "  £t  in  coenobiis  mo,  relates  in  his  life  of  William,  abbot  ol 
canticum  novam  celebratur,  cam  a  tempore  Hirschau,  that  Gn^ry,  being  uncertata 
Qregorii  septi  corsns  beatae  Mariae  fre-  which  of  two  candiaatet  propMed  to  hia 
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spiritual  father,  he  earnestly  recommended,^  as  a  means  of  defence 
against  the  princes  of  the  worid,  that  she  should  frequently  partake  of 
the  Holy  supper,  and  commit  herself  to  the  special  protection  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  peculiar  bent  of  his  own  devotion,  here  expresses 
itself:  "  I,  myself,"  he  writes,  "  have  expressly  commended  thee  to 
her,  and  will  not  cease  commending  thee  to  her,  till  we  shall  behold 
her,  as  we  long  to  do.  She,  whom  heaven  and  earth  cease  not  to 
praise,  though  they  cannot  do  it  as  she  deserves.  But  of  this,  be 
firmly  j:)ersuaded,  that,  as  she  is  exalted,  good,  and  holy  above  every 
mother,  so  too,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  is  she  more  gracious  and 
gentle  towards  converted  sinful  men  and  women.  Put  away,  then,  the 
di8i>osition  to  sin,  pour  out  thy  tears  before  her,  prostrating  thyself  be- 
fore her  with  an  humble  and  contrite  heart ;  and  I  promise  it  with 
certainty,  thou  shalt  find,  by  experience,  how  much  more  full  of  love 
and  kindness  she  will  be  to  thee  than  thine  o\^ii  mother  acccording  to 
thefle8h."2 

Gregory  decidedly  avows  the  principle,  that  God  had  conferred  on 
Peter  and  his  successors,  not  only  the  guidance  of  the  whole  church 
in  respect  to  spiritual  affairs,  but  also  a  moral  superintendence  over 
all  nations.  To  the  spiritual,  he  maintains,  everything  else  should  bo 
subordinated.  All  worldly  interests  are  vastly  inferior  to  the  spiritual. 
How,  then,  should  not  the  juridical  authority  of  the  pope  extend  over 
them  ?3  We  find  Gregory  entertaining  an  idea,  which  is  expressed 
also  in  other  writings  of  this  party,  according  to  which,  the  priestly 
authority  would  appear  to  be  the  only  one  truly  ordained  of  God, — 
the  authority,  by  which  everything  was  finally  to  be  brought  back  into 
the  right  train ;  for  the  authority  of  princes  grew  originally  out  of 
sinful  self-will,  the  primitive  equality  of  mankind  having  been  broken 
up  by  the  violence  of  those,  who  by  rapine,  murder,  and  every  other 
species  of  atrocity,  elevated  themselves  above  their  equals;^  —  a 
view  which  might  be  confirmed,  in  the  minds  of  some,  on  contemplating 

thoaM  be  selected  for  a  bishopric,  directed  lacrimas  effunde.    Invenies  illam,  indabi- 

a  monk  to  pray  that  it  might  be  revealed  tantcr  promitto,  promptiorem  camali  matre 

to  him,  by  the   mediation  of  the  Virgin  ac  mitiorem  in  tui  dilectione. 

Manr,  which  would  be  the  best  choice.  8ee  '  Lib.  i,  cp.  63.    Petras  apostolus,  qacm 

his  Life,  §  22,  in  Mabillon's  Acta  Sanct.  O.  Dominus  Jcsuh  Christus  rex  gloriae  prin- 

B.  t  vi,  p.  ii,  f.  732.      As   this  anecdote  cipem  super  regna  mundi  constituit.    Lib. 

wholly  agrees  with  what  we  quoted,  vol.  iii,  vii,  ep.  6,  concerning  Peter :    Cui  omncs 

p.  519,  from  the  monthof  Berengar,  we  are  principatus  et   potentates  orbis  terrarum 

the  less  warranted  to  entertain  any  doubt  subjiciens  (Deus)  jus  ligandi  atque  solven- 

respecting  tliis  characteristic  trait  in   the  di  in  coelo  et  in  terra  tradidit  In  a  letter  to 

life  of  Gregory.     Compare  also  vol.  iii,  pp.  king  William  of  England,  in  which  the 

8S4-3S5.  pope  certainly  was  inclined  to  lower  rather 

*  Lib.  i,  ep.  47.  than  to  elevate  his  tone :  Ut  cura  et  dis- 

'  Cui  tc  principaliter  commisi  et  com-  pensatione  apostolicse  dignitatis  post  Dcum 

mitto  et  nuui^uam  committere,  quousque  gubemctur  regia. 

illam  videamus,  ut  cupimus,  omittam,  quid  *  In  the  famous  letter  to  bishop  Hermann 

tibi  dicam,  quam  coclum  et  terra  lau'lare,  of  Mentz,  1.  viii,  cp.  21  :  Quis  nesciat  rege^ 

licet  ot  meretur  ncqucant,  non  cessant?  et  duces  ah  iis   habuisse  principium,  qui 

Hoc  tamcn  proculdubio  teneas,  quia  quanto  Deum  ignorantes,  superbia,  rapinis,  per- 

altior  et  melior  ac  sanctior  est  omni  matre,  Hdia,  homicidiis,  postremo  nniversis  paene 

tanto  clementior  et  dulcior  circa  conversos  sceleribus,  mundi  principe  diabolo  videlicet 

Mocatores  et  peccatrices.      Pone   itaque  agitiinte,  super    pares,    scilicet    homines, 

inem  in  volantate  peccandi  et  prostmta  dominari  caeca  cupiditate  et  intolorabili 

eoram  ilia  ex  corde  cootrito  et  hamiliato  pnicsamtione  affecuvenmt  T 
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the  then  nide  condition  of  civil  society.  Yet,  in  oilier  places,  Yihen 
not  pushed  by  opposition  to  this  extreme,  he  recognizes  the  kingly 
authority  as  also  ordained  of  God ;  only  maintaining,  that  it  should 
confine  itself  within  its  own  proper  limits,  remaining  subordinate  to  the 
papal  power  which  is  sovereign  over  all.  He  says  that  the  two 
authorities  stand  related  to  each  other,  as  sun  and  moon,  and  com- 
pares them  with  the  two  eyes  of  the  body.^ 

We  see  by  single  examples,  how  welcome  it  would  have  been  to 
the  pope,  if  all  monarchs  had  been  disposed  to  receive  their  kingdoms 
as  foofs  of  the  apostle  Peter.  Thus  he  would  have  converted  the 
sovereignty  of  Peter  into  an  altogether  secular  empire ;  and  he  looked 
upon  it  as  an  insult  to  that  sovereignty,  that  a  king  of  Hungary,  who 
ought  to  have  regarded  himself  as  a  king  dependent  on  St.  Peter, 
should  place  himself  in  a  relation  of  dependence  on  the  German 
empire.  He  considered  it  deserving  of  reproach,  that  he  should  be 
willing  to  undergo  the  shame  of  making  himself  a  dependent  regului 
on  German  kings,  rather  than  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  being  dependent 
alone  on  the  first  of  the  apostles.*  And  to  this  he  referred  the 
promise  of  Christ  regarding  the  Rock,  agamst  which  the  powers  of 
hell  should  never  prevail ;  that  whoever  would  wrest  his  kingdom  out 
of  this  relation  of  dependence  to  the  church  of  Rome,  must  experi- 
ence, by  the  loss  of  his  inherited  kingdom,  the  punishment  due  to  his 
sacrilege^  in  his  own  person.  So  Spain  was  held  to  have  been  from 
the  earliest  times  a  feof  of  the  Romish  church  .^  From  the  Romish 
church,  it  was  mainttdned,  indeed,  that  all  other  wiritual  authority 
was  derived,  and  all  ecclesiastical  authorities  shoula  appear  as  organs 
of  the  pope  ;  yet  among  these  authorities  there  should  subsist  a  regu- 
lar subordination ;  and  all,  through  a  certain  series  of  gradations, 
return  back  to  the  one  common  head.*  Gregory  professed,  it  is  true, 
in  continuing  the  contest  begun  by  the  popes  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  that  he  acted  as  defender  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
laws ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  also,  he  expressly  declared,  that  it  stood 
in  his  power  to  enact  new  laws  against  new  abuses,  which,  when 
enacted,  imposed  an  obligation  of  universal  obedience.*  As  he  fre- 
quently made  use  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  by 

*  Lib.  i,  ep.  19.   Nam  sicnt  dnobosocuHs  '  Lib.  ii,  op.  70,  to  king  Seosa  of  Hon* 

hamanum  corpus  temporali  Inmine  regitur,  gary :  Ubi  contempto  nobili  dominio  Petri, 

Ita  his  duabus  dignitatibns  in  pura  religionc  apostolorum  principis,  rex  subdidit  m  Ten- 

concordantibos  corpus  ecciesiae  spirituali  tonico  rcgi,  et  reguli  nomcn  obtinuit,  et  ita 

lumine  rcgi  et  illuminari  probator.    Lib.  si  quid  in  obtinendo  regno  juris  prios  haba* 

▼ii,  ep.  25,  to  king  William  of  England :  it,  eo  se  sacrilega  u^iurpatione    privaviL 

8icut  ad  mundi  pulchritudinem  oculis  car-  Petrus  a  firma  petra  dicitur,  quae  portat 

neis  diversis  tcmporibus  rcpraesentandam  inferi  confringit  atque  adamantino  rigors 

eolem  et  lunam  omnibus  aliis  ominentiora  dcstruit  et  dissipat  quidquid  obsistit 

disposuit  luminaria,  sic  ne  creatura,  quam  '  Lib.  i,  ep.  7. 

8ui  bcnignitas  ad  imaginem  suam  in  hoc  *  Lib.  vi.  ep.  35. 

mundo  creaverat,  in  errorcm  et  mortifera  *  Lib.  ii,  ep.  67.    Huic  sanctae  nomanaa 

traheretur  pcricula,  proridit  in  apostoUca  ecciesiae  semper  licuit  semperque  licebit, 

et  regia  dignitate,  per  divcrsa  regerctur  of-  contra  novitcr  increscentes  cxcessus  nora 

ficia.    Qua  tamen  majoritatis  et  minorita-  quoque  decreta  atque  remcdia  procurarei 

tis  distantia  religio  sic  se  movet  Christiana,  quae  rationis  et  auctoritatis  edita  judicio 

ut  cura  et  dispensatione  apostolicae  digni-  nulli  hominum  sit  fas  ut  irrita  refutara^ 

tatis  post  Deom  gabernetor  regia.  And  ep.  68 :  Kon  nostra  decreta,  qnaap 
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reason  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  theocracy,  would  be 
particularly  acceptable  to  him,  so  his  favorite  motto,  whenever  he 
spoke  of  muntaining,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  validity  of  the 
'  church-laws,  and  of  pumshing  abuses,  was,  "  Cursed  be  he  that  keep- 
eth  back  his  sword  from  blood,"  Jeremiah,  48  :  lOJ 

As  the  organs  by  which  to  extend  and  maintain  his  oversight  over 
all  the  churches,  and  to  exercise  everywhere  his  juridical  authority,  he 
determined  to  make  use  of  the  institution  of  legates,  which  had  been 
made  a  vital  part  of  the  papacy  during  the  epoch  of  reform,  in  the 
times  of  Henry  the  Third.  Since  he  could  not  be  in  ail  places  at 
once,  these  legates  were  to  act  as  his  representatives  and  vicegerents, 
in  upbuildmg  and  destroying  among  the  distant  nations;  and  the  bishops 
were  to  pay  the  same  obedience  to  such  legates  as  to  the  pope  him- 
self, and  to  stand  by  them  in  all  cases ;  and  he  had  the  presumption 
to  apply  to  this  relation  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  declar- 
ing, that  in  them  he  himself  was  honored  or  despised.^  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  did  not  allow  these  legates  to  act  according  to  their 
own  pleasure,  but  exercised  a  strict  control  over  all  their  proceedings. 
He  censured  them,  in  right  good  earnest,  if  they  failed  to  make  an 
exact  report  of  every  matter  to  himself.  He  was  a  despot,  determined 
to  rule  everywhere  himself.'*  The  gold  which  legates  sent  him,  expecting 
bv  ttus  means  to  pacify  him,  could  not  move  him  to  release  them  from 
obfigation  to  give  in  an  exact  account  of  all  their  transactions.  To  a 
certun  legate,  who  contemplated  something  of  this  sort,  he  writes : 
**  The  fact  that  he  had  not  personally  brought  in  a  report  of  all  his 
proceedings  admitted  of  no  excuse,  unless  he  was  hindered  by  sick- 
ness, or  had  no  possible  means  of  returning."  He  reminded  him  of 
the  fact,  that  he  must  have  long  since  found  out,  how  small  store  he 
(the  pope)  set  by  money,  separate  from  the  recognition  of  his  authority.* 
Furthermore,  the  annual  synods,  during  the  fosts  preceding  Easter, 
which  were  attended  by  bbhops  from  all  parts  of  the  Western  church,* 
were  to  serve  as  a  means  of  making  the  pope  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  churches,  and  of  helping  him  to  maintsdn  an  oversight 

qiuun  liceDter  si  opos  essct  possnmus,  vo-  hoc  qaasi  novum  aliqaid  exisdmantes  et 

bis  proponimus.  non  considerantcs  sentendam  Domini  di- 

'  Liib.  i,  ep.  15:  In  eo  loco  posid  sumas,  ccntls:  ^'qui  yos  recipit,  me  recipit,  et  qni 

vt  Telimus    nolimos    omnibus    ^ndbus,  vos  spernit,  me  spernit.'*    Legatos  nostros 

maxime  Chrisdanis,  vcritatem  et  jusddam  contemptui  habent  ac  proinde  dum  nullam 

Aonnntiare  compellamur;     and  now  the  dcbitam  revcrcntiam  exhibent,  non  eos, 

passage :   maledictus  homo,  qai  prohibet  scd  ipsam  veritatis  sentendam  spcrnunt 

gUdiam  suom  a  sangaine,  which  he  ex-  '  Thus  be  took  to  task  a  legate  whom 

plains  thus :  yerbmn  praedicadonis  a  car-  he  had  sent  to  Spain,  and  who  held  a  conn- 

naliom  increpadone.  cil  there,  because  he  had  not  either  in  per- 

'  Lib.  V,  ep.  2,  regarding  such  a  legate,  son,  or  by  one  of  his  associates,  made  re- 

whom  he  sent  to  Corsica:  Ut  ea,  quae  ad  port  to  the  pope  (1.  i,  ep.  16) :    Quatcnos 

otdinem  sacrae  religionis    perdnent,  rite  perspectis  omnibus  confirmanda  confirma- 

ezeqnens  joxta  prophetae  dictum  evcllat  remus  et  si  qua  mutanda  yiderentar,  dis- 

et  destmat,  aedificet  et  plantet    When,  in  creta  radonc  mutaremu:). 

Bohemia,  the  authority  of   these  legates  *  Nam  pecunias  sine  honore  quanti  pre- 

was  disputed  as  an  innovadon,  Gregory  tii  habeam,  tu  ipse  optime  dudum  potuisti 

promptly  gaye  them  his  support    He  thus  pcrpendere.    Lib.  vii,  ep.  1. 

writes  on  this  subject   to  the  Bohemian  *  Two  at  least  from  each  bishopric  should 

L  i,  ep.  17 :    Qaldam  yestionim  take  part  therein.    Lib.  yii,  ep.  1. 

8* 
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of  their  aflfairs.  It  is  plain  from  many  examples,  how  important  he 
considered  it  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  peculiarities,  the  par* 
ticular  condition  and  wants,  even  of  the  most  distant  nations,  in  orto 
to  meet  their  several  necessities.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  wrote  to  tba 
king  of  Sweden,  requestmg  him  to  send  a  bishop,  or  some  ecclesiaatiQ 
of  suitable  qualifications,  to  Rome,  who  could  exactly  inform  him 
respecting  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  who,  after  being  fully  instructed,  could  more  safely  ooo- 
vey  back  the  papal  ordinances  to  his  native  landJ  To  king  Olov,  at 
Norway,  he  wrote,^  '^  that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure,  were  it  in  his 

Eower,  to  send  hhn  qualified  ecclesiastics  for  the  instruction  of  his  people ; 
ut  as  the  remoteness  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  want  of  a  knowl^ 
edge  of  the  spoken  language,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  do  thiSi 
he  therefore  requested  him,  as  he  had  already  done  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, to  send  a  few  young  people  of  the  higher  class  to  Rome,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  being  accurately  instructed  there,  under  the  protection  o£ 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  laws  of  Ood,  so  that  they  mij^t 
convey  back  to  their  people  the  ordinances  of  the  apostolical  chair,  and 
teach  all  they  had  learned  to  their  countrymen,  in  their  own  language." 
On  many  occasions  he  showed  how  little  he  was  to  be  influenced  in  tlia 
transaction  of  business,  by  money.  A  certain  count  of  Angers,  maiiH 
tained  an  unlawful  connection  with  a  woman,  and  had  for  this  reason 
been  excommunicated  by  his  bishop,  whom  he  therefore  persecuted ; 
at  the  same  time,  however,  he  sent  presents  to  the  pope,  hofniig 
doubtless  that  by  this  course  he  should  be  able  to  conciliate  his  favor* 
The  pope  sent  them  all  back  ;  and  wrote  to  the  count  that,  until  he 
had  put  away  his  sin,  the  head  of  the  church  could  receive  no  presents 
from  him,  though  he  would  not  cease  praying  God  to  have  mercy  upon 
him.3  The  pious  queen,  Matilda  of  England,  wrote  to  him,  that  taxjr 
thing  of  hers  which  he  might  wish,  she  was  ready  to  give  him.  The 
pope  answered  her  :*  "  What  gold,  what  jewels,  what  precious  objecta 
of  this  world  ought  I  to  prefer  to  have  from  thee,  rather  than  a  chaste 
life,  beneficence  to  the  poor,  love  to  God  and  to  thy  neighbor  ?  "  In  • 
letter  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  pope,  with  other  esdiortations,  ur- 
gently called  upon  him  to  put  a  stop  to  that  abuse,  in  his  country,  by 
which,  during  bad  seasons  and  droughts,  innocent  women  were  perser 
cuted  as  witches  who  had  brought  about  these  calamities.^  We  have 
seen  how  a  pope,  by  whom  the  papal  authority  was  greatly  increased, 
was  the  first  to  declare  himself  opposed  to  the  employment  of  torture,* 
We  see  in  the  present  case  how  the  mdividual,  by  whose  means  tbe 

'  Lib.  yiii,  ep.  1.    Qui  et  terrae  veatrae       *  Lib.  vii,  ep.  26. 
habitudincs  gentisque  mores  nobis  sug^rc-        ^  Lib.  vii,  op.  21.  ^  In  mnlierea  ob  aui- 

re  et  apostolica  mandata  de  canctis  meni-  dem  caosam  simiii  immanitate  barbaci  ri* 

ter  instractus  ad  vos  certios  queat  reierro.  tos  damnatas  quidqoam  impietatis  fadendi 

'  Lib.  vi,  ep.  13.  vobis  fas  esse  nolite  putare,  sed  potias  dif* 

'  Lib.  ix,  ep.  22.    Munera  toa  idco  re-  cite,  divinae  ultionis  sententiam  di^ne  pot* 

cipienda  non  esse  arbitrad  somus,  quia  di-  nitcndo  avertere,  qoam  in   iilas  msonlai 

Tinis  ocnlis  oblatio  non  acceptabilis  esse  frastra  fcraliter  aaeviendo  iram   DomiBi 

probatur,  auamdia  a  peocato  isto  immanem  muito  magis  provocare. 
te  non  reddideris  et  ad  gratiam  omnipo-        *  Nicholas  the  First,  in  his  letter  to  tbt 

teatis  Dei  non  redieris.  Bolgariaa  {trinoeiii  lee  yoL  iii,  p.  311.     . 
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Mpal  monarchy  was  advanced'  to  a  still  greater  height  than  ever, 
declared  himaelf  opposed  to  a  superstition,  to  which,  in  later  times,  hf 
the  trials  for  witchcraft,  thousands  must  fall  victims  \^    In  taking  the 
.  pvpajratory  steps  for  a  synod  of  reform,  to  be  held  under  the  presi- 
dency of  his  legate  in  England,  against  certain  abuses  which  had 
.  crept  in,  he  called  upon  the  bishops'  to  direct  their  attention  and  care 
particularly  against  the  abuses  of  penance,  and  false  confidence  in 
.priestly  absolution:     "For  if  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder, 
perjury,  adultery,  or  any  of  the  like  crimes,  persisted  in  such  sms,  or 
-made  tiaffic  of  them,  which  could  hardly  be  aone  without  sin,  or  bore 
weapons  (except  for  the  protection  of  his  rights,  or  of  his  lord  or 
friend,  or  of  the  poor,  or  for  the  defence  of  the  church)  ;  or  if  one 
tin  so  domg  remained  in  possession  of  another's  property,  or  harbored 
hatred  of  his  neighbor ;  the  penitence  of  such  a  person  should  in  no- 
wise be  considered  as  real  and  sincere.     That  was  to  be  called  a 
.repentance  without  fruits,  where  one  persisted  in  the  same  sin,  or  in  a 
-amilar  and  worse  one,  or  a  triflingly  less  one.     True  repentance  con- 
.fiisted  m  one's  so  tumbg  back  as  to  feel  himself  obliged  to  the  faithful 
observance  of  his  baptismal  vow.    Any  other  was  sheer  hypocrisy ; 
and  on  none  but  him  who  did  penance  in  the  former  of  these  ways, 
oonld  he,  by  virtue  of  his  apostolical  authoritv,  bestow  absolution." 

Highly,  again,  as  Gregory  prized  monasticism,  and  the  ascetical 
•renunciation  of  the  world ;  yet  his  predilection  for  this  mode  of  life 
■never  moved  him,  in  the  case  of  such  as  could  be  more  useful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  functions  in  the  position  where  God  had  placed 
-them,  and  whose  places  could  not  easily  be  supplied,  to  approve  the 
"Choice  of  this  mode  of  life.  The  standard  of  love,  he  designated  as 
the  standard  by  which  everything  relating  to  this  matter  should  be 
estimated.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  the  Alargravine  Beatrice  and  her 
daughter  Mathilda  :'  "  From  love  to  God  to  show  love  to  our  neighbor; 
•to  aid  the  unfortunate  and  the  oppressed ;  this  I  consider  more  than 
prayer,  fasting,  vigils,  and  other  ffxA  works,  be  they  ever  so  many; 
fiwr  true  love  is  more  than  the  other  virtues."  "  For,"  he  adds, "  if  this 
mother  of  all  the  virtues,  which  moved  God  to  come  down  from  heaven 
to  earth  to  bear  our  sorrows,  were  not  my  teacher;  and  if  there  were 
any  one,  who  would  come  forward  in  your  place  to  help  the  oppressed 
churches,  and  serve  the  church  universal ;  then  would  I  exhort  you 
to  forsake  the  world  with  all  its  cares."  In  the  same  temper,  he  re- 
huked  -abbot  Hugo  of  Cluny*  for  receiring  a  pious  prince  to  his  order 
rf  monks.  "  Why  do  you  not  bethink  yourself,"  he  wrote,  "of  the  great 
peril  in  which  the  church  now  stands  ?  Where  are  they,  who,  from 
love  to  God,  are  bold  enough  to  stand  firm  against  the  impious,  and  to 
give  up  their  lives  for  truth  and  justice?  Behold!  even  such  as  seem 
k)  fear  or  to  love  God,  flee  from  the  battle  of  Ofarist,  neglect  the  sal* 

>  We  find  also  in  German  j,  even  at  this  and  killed.     See  Lambert  of  Ascbaflbn* 

early  period,  the  beginnings  of  the  same  barg,  at  this  year ;  ed.  Krause,  p.  136. 
Bkischief.    In  the  year  1074,  at  Cologne,  a       '  Lib.vii,  ep.  10. 
tvoman  whom  people  suspected  to  be  a       '  Lib.  i,  ep.  50. 
WM  prodpitiiM  from  tU  dqr  watt,       *  lib.  vi,  tp.  7. 
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ration  of  their  brethren,  and,  loving  themselves  only,  seek  repose." 
4a.  hundred  thousand  Christians  are  robbed  of  their  protection.  Here 
and  there,  no  doubt.  God-fearing  monks  and  priests  are  to  be  found ; 
but  a  good  prince  is  scarcely  to  be  found  anywhere.  He  admonished 
him,  therefore,  to  be  more  prudent  for  the  future,  and  to  esteem  the 
love  of  God  and  of  one's  neighbor  above  all  other  virtues.  The  ro- 
perior  liberality  of  his  views  is  shown  by  Gregory,^  in  the  judgment 
he  passed  on  the  controversy  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  con- 
cerning the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  supper.* 
True,  it  is  his  will,  that  the  Latins  should  hold  fast  to  their  usage : 
yet  he  condemns  not  the  Greeks,  but  applies  in  this  case  the  words 
of  Paul, "To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure."^ 

As  Gregory  had  already  when  a  cardinal  made  himself  well  known 
by  principles  so  sharply  defined,  and  so  energetically  carried  out,*  so 
the  commencement  of  his  papal  administration  would  make  a  very 
different  impression  according  to  the  relation  in  which  the  two  oppo- 
site parties  stood  to  each  other.  One  of  these  parties  expected  mm 
him  the  long-desired  reformation  of  the  church ;  the  other  dreaded 
the  severe  judge  and  punisher  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in; 
bishops  and  monarchs  might  well  tremble.^  If  the  numerous  party  of 
bishops,  who  were  interested  in  the  maintaining  of  old  abuses,  had 
had  time  for  that  purpose,  doubtless  they  would  have  opposed  the 
election  of  Hildebrand  at  every  step,  such  reactions  having  already 
proceeded  from  that  party  at  the  end  of  the   preceding   period.* 

'  We  will  by  way  of  addition  ^tate  this  cardinal :    Abbas  dc  sancto  Paolo,  vir  et 

fact,  also :  The  abbot  Hogo  of  Olnny  had  eloauentia  et  sacromm  literaram  eraditioiie 

inquired  of  the  pope  conc«minff  Bcrengar.  valde  admirandos ;   and  page  89,  in  tota 

The  answer  could  not  perhaps  be  so  easily  ecclesia  omni  virtutum    gencre    celeber* 

and  briefly  given,  as  it  would  have  been  in  rimum. 

case  he  could  have  declared  him  at  once  a  '  Worthy  of  notice  is  the  account  of 

false  teacher:  "  De  Berengario,"  he  wrote  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg,  p.  89.  Gregory 

in  reply  to  abbot  Hugo,  "  unde  nobis  scrip-  having  become  well  known  on  account  of 

sistis,  quid   nobis  videatur,  vol  quid  dis-  his  ardent  seal  for  the  cause  of  God  (aelo 

posuerimus,  fratres,  quos  tibi  remittimus  Dei  ferventissimus),  the   French  bishopi 

cum  praedicto    cardinali   nostro,  nuntia-  were  flUed  with  great  anxiety,  ne  vir  ve- 

bunt."    Kpp.  Gregor.  1.  v,  ep.  21.  hementis  ingenii  et  acris  er^  Denm  fidd, 

'  See  vol.  iii,  494-510.  districtins  eos  pro  negligentiis  suis  qnando- 

'  Ipsorum   fcrmentatum    nee  vitnpera-  que  discuteret,  and  they  had  therefore  been 

mns  nee  reprobamus,  sequentes  apostolum  very  importunate  with  king    Henry  the 

dicentem  mundis  esse  omnia  munda.    Lib.  Fourth,  that  he  should  declare  the  electiOD 

vii,  ep.  I.  which  had  taken  place  without  his  oonciir* 

^  His  name,  Gregory  vii,  while   it  con-  rence  to  be  null  and  void ;  for,  unless  he  as* 

tains  an  expression  of  nis  enduring  friend-  ticipated  the  attack  of  the  pope,  the  latter 

ship,  implies  also  a  protestation  against  the  would  come  down  upon  no  one  with  men 

interference  of  the  emperor  in  the  affairs  severity  than  himself.    Henry,  therefore, 

of  the  papacy.  immediately  sent  count  Eberhard  to  Rome, 

*  How  ne  appeared  to  the  pious  men  of  with  instructions  to  bring  the  Roman  no- 
bis times,  even  such  as  did  not  belong  to  bles  to  account  for  having,  in  contrariety  to 
the  zealots  of  the  papal  Jf^rtjy  we  may  see  ancient  usage,  set  up  a  pope  without  the 
from  the  judgment  that  6dencus  Vitalis  of  concurrence  of  the  king ;  and,  in  case  it 
the  monastery  of  St  Evrenl,  in  Normandy,  happened  that  Gregory  would  not  ^ive  tha 
passes  upon  him  ;  he  says  of  him,  ed.  Du  proper  satisfaction,  to  insist  upon  his  abdi- 
uhesne,  r.  639 :  A  puero  monachns  omni-  cation.     The  pope  received  him  kindly, 

Sue  vita  sua  sapientiae  et  religioni  admo-  and  called  God  to  witness,  that  this  dignitj 

um  studuit  assiduumqne  certamen  contra  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  Romans ;  at 

peccatum  exercoit     Lambert,  of  Aschaf-  the  same  time,  however,  nis  ordinatioa  was 

Ibiibiy,  mentiotii  himiHiito  hewaiyet  ft  pot  ofl|  till  he  fhonld  kiuni  of  the  coqpv* 
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Gregory  fulfilled  these  expectations.  He  convoked  a  synod  to  meet 
at  Rome  on  the  first  fast-week  of  the  year,  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  the  church,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  to  prevent  an  irremediable  corruption  which  was  coming 
npon  the  church.  In  the  letters  missive  for  this  council,'  he  depicts 
in  glaring  colors,  but  in  a  way  certainly  not  differing  from  the  truth, 
the  then  corrupt  condition  of  the  church :  that  the  princes,  serving 
only  their  own  selfish  interests,  setting  all  reverence  aside,  oppressed 
the  church  as  a  poor  miserable  handmaiden,  and  sacrificed  her  to  the 
indulgence  of  their  own  desires.  But  the  priests  had  entirely  for- 
gotten the  obligations  under  which  they  were  laid,  by  their  holy 
vocation,  to  God,  and  to  the  sheep  intrusted  to  their  care ;  by  their 
spiritual  dignities,  they  only  sought  to  attain  to  honor  in  the  world ;  and 
the  property,  which  was  designed  to  subserve  the  benefit  of  many,  was 
squandered  away  by  them  on  idle  state  and  in  superfluous  expendi- 
tares.  And  as  the  communities  thus  suffered  under  an  entire  want  of 
instructaon  and  guidance  in  righteousness;  as,  instead  thereof,  they 
could  only  learn  from  the  example  of  those  set  over  them  what  wajs 
contrary  to  Christianity,  so  tliey  too  gave  themselves  up  to  all  wicked- 
ness ;  and  not  only  the  practical  living  out,  but  wellnigh  all  knowl- 
edge even,  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  was  wanting. 

At  this  fast-synod,  in  the  year  1074,  the  principles  were  carried 
oat,  by  which  it  had  been  already  attempted,  under  the  reigns  of  the 
recent  popes,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  church,  which  had  sunk 
so  low.  The  repeated  papal  ordinances  would  still  seem,  however,  to 
have  accomplished  nothing ;  in  many  countries  they  seem  to  have  been 
as  good  as  not  known,  as  appears  evident  from  the  reception  which  the 
newly  inculcated  laws  met  with.  Gregory  not  only  repeated,  at  this 
synod,  the  ordinances  against  simony  in  the  bestowment  of  benefices, 
and  against  matrimonial  connections  of  the  clergy,  which  he  plainly 

renee  of  the  king  and  of  the  Grerraan  prin-  under  the  preceding  reign  so  decidedly  re* 

oes.    With  this  explanation,  the  king  was  polled  any  such  concession,  should   have 

satisfied,  and  so    Gregory's   consecration  yielded  so  much  as  is  here  stated  ;  for  the 

took  place.    Were  we  warranted  to  give  consequences  which  might  he  drawn  from 

any  credit  to  this  account,  then  Gregory's  his  conduct  in  such  a  case,  could  be  plainly 

adroitness,  in  suiting  his  conduct  to  the  foreseen.    Moreover,  the  silence  observed 

circumstances,  wouhi  have  descended  in  in  the  writings  of  the  opposite  party,  which 

this  case  to  actual  dishonesty ;    the  end  would  not  have  failed  to  produce  this  fact 

must  have  been  thought  bv  him  to  sanctify  against  Gregory,  if  there  hod  been   any 

the  means;    for  assuredly,  according  to  truth  in  it,  bears  testimony  against  the 

Hildehrand's  principles,  the  validity  of  a  credibility  of  the  story.    Bishop  Henry  of 

papal  election  could  not  be  dependent  on  Speier,  who,  in  his  ferocious  letter  against 

aoy  such  circumstances.    Certam  it  is,  that  Gregory  the  Seventh  (in  Eccard  scripto- 

he  was,  from  the  first,  determined  to  dis-  res  rer.  Germ,  t  ii,  f.  762),  would  scarcely 

pnte  sach  a  position  most  decidedly.    He  have  omitted  to  make  use  of  this  along 

most  have   yielded  only  for  the  moment,  with  his  other  charges  against  him,  brings 

beeaose  he  ^d  not  believe  himself,  as  vet,  it  against  him  simpTv,  that  when  a  cardinal 

strong  enough  to  maintain  his  ground  m  a  ho  had  bound  himself  by  oath  to  the  em« 

qoarrd  with  the  imperial  party,  or  wished  peror,  Henry  the  Third,  never  to  accept 

at  least  to  guard    against   a   dangerous  the  papal  dignity,  during  his  own  or  his 

•ehism.    We  must  admit  it  to  be  not  at  all  son's  lifetime,  without  his  consent,  nor  to 

iaprobdble,  that  such  attempts  might  be  suffer  that  any  other  person  should  become 

made  on  Henry  the  Fourth  by  the  anti-  pope  without  the  same. 
Hildebrandian  party.    But  it  is  hardly  pos-        ^  Lib.  i,  ep.  42. 
lihle  to  beliere  that  Gregory,  after  UTing 
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designates  as  '^  fornication ;"  he  declared  not  only  that  those  ccclenaji' 
tics,  who  had  obtained  their  offices  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  and 
those  who  lived  in  such  unlawful  connections,  were  incapable  hence- 
forth of  administering  the  functions  of  their  office  ;^  but  he  also  ad- 
dressed himself  anew  to  the  laity  with  a  view  to  stir  them  up  againsi 
the  clergy  who  would  not  obey.  "  If,  however,  they  resolve  to  persist 
in  their  sins,"  says  he  of  those  clergy,  "  then  let  no  one  of  you  allow 
himself  to  hear  mass  from  them ;  for  their  blessing  will  be  converted 
into  a  curse,  their  prayer  into  sin,  as  the  prophet  speaks :  ^  I  will 
curse  your  blessmgs,* "  Malach.  2 :  12.^  It  was  the  pope's  design,  bs 
he  himself  even  avowed,  to  compel  those  ecclesiastics  who  would  not 
obey  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  do  so  by  exposing  them  to  the  detestation 
of  the  people.^  Gregory,  however,  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  merely 
having  these  laws  published  at  the  Roman  synod ;  he  also  transmitted 
them  to  those  bishops,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  synod,  making 
it  at  the  same  time  imperative  on  them  to  see  that  they  were  put  in 
force ;  and  the  legates,  whom  he  sent  forth  in  all  directions,  served  bs 
his  agents  to  promulgate  them  everywhere,  and  to  take  care  that  they 
should  be  obeyed. 

But  the  most  violent  commotions  broke  out  in  France  and  GermaOT, 
on  the  publication  of  the  law  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  In 
this  instance  was  displayed  the  resistance  of  the  German  spirit,  some 
symptoms  of  which  had  already  been  manifested  at  the  time  of  the 
planting  of  the  German  church  by  Boniface,  against  this  attempt  to 
curtail  man  of  his  humanity.  It  was  as  if  an  entirely  new  and 
unheard  of  law  was  promulgated ;  and  the  German  spirit  was  pie* 
pared  even  now  to  feel  the  contradiction  between  this  law  and  original 
Christianity,  to  contrast  the  declarations  of  Christ  and  the  apostles 
with  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  pope.  Such  remonstrances  as  the  fol- 
lowing were  uttered  against  the  pope,  in  Germany  :^  "  Forgetting  the 
word  of  the  Lord  (Matt.  19  :  11),  as  well  as  that  of  the  apostle  Paul 
(1  Corinth.  7:9),  he  would  force  men,  by  tyrannical  compulsion,  to  live 
as  the  angels ;  and  by  seeking  to  suppress  the  very  dictates  of  nature, 
he  was  throwing  open  a  wide  door  for  all  impurity  of  manners.  Unless 
he  withdrew  these  decrees,  they  would  prefer  rather  to  renounce  the 
priesthood  than  their  marriage-covenant ;  and  then  he,  for  whom  men 
were  not  good  enough,  might  look  about  for  angels  to  preside  over  the 
churches." 

The  archbishop  Sigfrid  of  Mentz  wished  to  prepare  his  clergy  by 

'  Si  qui  sunt  presbyter!  vel  diaconi  yel  tur,  vcrccundia  seculi  et  objargatione  pops- 

snbdiaconi,  qui  in  crimine  fomicationis  ja-  li  rcflipiscant 

ccant,  iDterdicimas  iis  ex  parte  Dei  omni-  *  Lambert  of  Aschaffcnbure,  who  did  not 

potcntis  et  S.  Petri  aactoritate  eccleDiae  in-  himself  belong  to  this  anti-Uildebrandian 

troitum,  usqae  dum  poeniteant  et  cmen-  party,  in  his  History  of  Germany  (at  the 

dent  year  1074),  expresses  himself  in  the  fol- 

'  This  ordinance  is  cited  in  this  form  by  lowing  strong  hinguage  :   Advcrsas  hod 

Geroch  of  Beichcrsberg,  in  Ps.  x,  Pes.  1.  c  decretam  protinns  vehementcr  infremuil 

t  V.  f.  157.    Mansi  Condi,  xx,  f.  434.  tota   factio  clericorum,  hominem    plana 

'  As  he  himself  says,  in  his  letter  to  haercticnm  et  vesani  dogmatis  esse  dlh 

bishop  Otto  of  Consuince:   Ut  qui  pro  mitans. 
amore  Dei  et  officii  dignitate  noncorrigan- 
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one  step  at  a  time.  He  allowed  them  half  a  year  for  consideration, 
exhorting  them  however,  to  undertake  voluntarily  that  which  they 
must  otherwise  do  by  constraint,  and  imploring  them  not  to  put  him 
and  ihe  pope  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  severer  measures 
against  them.^  This  indulgence,  however,  did  not  help  the  matter,  for 
when  the  archbishop,  at  a  synod  held  in  Erfurt,  in  the  month  of  Octo 
ber,  reqiured  of  the  clergy  that  they  should  eidier  separate  from  their 
wives,  or  resign  their  places,  he  met  with  the  most  violent  resistance. 
In  vain  he  declared  to  them  that  he  did  not  act  according  to  his  own 
mclination,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
They  threatened  him  with  deposition  and  death,  if  he  persisted  in 
carrying  this  measure  through.  He  saw  himself  forced  to  let  the 
matter  rest  for  the  present,  and  promised  that  he  would  make  a 
report  to  the  pope  and  try  what  could  be  done.  Accordingly,  he 
wrote  to  die  pope,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility, 
under  the  unfavorable  circumstances,  of  showing  obedience,  as  he 
wished,  in  all  that  the  pope  required.  In  this  letter  he  says,  ''  In 
regard  to  the  chastity  of  the  clergy  and  the  crime  of  heresy,  as  well 
as  everything  else  which  you  propose  to  mc,  I  shall  ever,  so  far  as 
God  gives  me  the  ability,  obey  him  and  you.  It  would,  however, 
eorrespond  to  apostolical  gentleness,  and  fatherly  love,  so  to  modify 
joor  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  as  that  some  regard  might  be  had  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  to  that  which  is  practicable  in 
individual  cases ;  so  that,  while  there  shall  be  no  lack  of  strict  disci- 
pline towards  transgressors,  there  shall  neither  be  any  want  of  a 
charitable  compassion  towards  those  who  are  sick  and  need  a  physi- 
eiui ;  and  that  the  measure  of  justice  may  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
i^XMtolical  prudence  and  paternal  love."^  But  no  excuses  were 
availing  with  the  pope.  In  an  answer  to  two  letters,^  he  replied  to 
him^  that,  ^^  no  doubt,  according  to  man's  Judgment,  he  had  adduced 
weighty  grounds  of  excuse  ;  but  nothing  of  all  this  could  excuse  him, 
liowever,  before  the  Divine  tribunal,  for  neglecting  that  which  was 
requisite  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  care,  —  no 
loss  of  goods,  no  hatred  of  the  wicked,  ho  wrath  of  the  powerful,  no 
peril  even  of  his  life ;  for,  to  be  ready  to  make  all  these  sacrifices,  was 
the  very  thing  that  distinguished  the  shepherd  from  the  hireling." 
^^  It  is  a  fact  that  must  redound  greatly  to  our  shame,"  said  the  pope, 
in  conclusion,  ^'  that  the  warriors  of  this  world  take  their  posts  every 
day  in  the  line  of  battle  for  their  earthly  sovereigns,  and  scarcely  feel 
a  fear  of  exposing  their  lives  to  hazard  ;  and  should  not  we,  who  are 
called  priests  of  the  Lord,  fight  for  our  king,  who  created  all  things 

'  See  Lambert,  p.  146.  didi  censnra,  at  apostolicao  discretions  ot 

'  Erit  aatem  apostolicae  mansnetndinis  et  patcmae  pietatis  modum  non  exccdat  jas« 

CUM  dilectionis,  sic  ad  fratres  mandata  titiae  mensura.    Mansi  Concii.  xx,  f.434. 
re  ecdesiastica,  ut  et  temporum  op-        '  In  the  second,  he  had  excused  himself 

portamtates  et  singnlorum  possibilitatem  on  the  gronnd  that,  under  the  existing  cir- 

i^emini  inspicere,  ut  et  deviantibus  et  cumstances,  and  on  account  of  civil  dis- 

discolis  adhlbciEitttr  disciplina,  quae  debetur,  pntes  and  disturbances,  he  could  not  hold 

et  infirmis  et  opus  habentibus  medico  com-  the  required  council  of  reform, 
pissio  caritatis  non  negetnr:  saepeqne  ex-        *  Lib.  iil,  ep.  4. 
•■tin^t^T  negotionim  oatuis  adhihimtoir  ja- 
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from  nothinc;,  who  cheerfully  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  and  who  promiNt 
us  eternal  felicity?"  And  he  persisted  in  requiring  that  the  laws  whicdi 
had  been  passed  respecting  simony  and  the  marriage  of  the  clergj 
should  at  any  rate  be  carried  into  effect,  rejecting  every  modificatian 
on  these  pomts.^  A  second  synod  was  held  at  Erfurt,  at  which  m 
papal  legato  was  present  to  enforce  obedience.  But  he  too  came  near 
losing  his  life  in  the  tumult  which  ensued,  and  could  accomplish  noth- 
ing. The  archbishop  contented  himself  with  ordering  that  in  future 
none  but  unmarried  persons  should  be  elected  to  spritual  offices,  aad 
that  at  ordination  every  candidate  should  obligate  himself  to  observs 
the  law  of  celibacy. 

Tlie  ]X)pe,  who  was  soon  informed  of  everything  that  transpired,  by 
the  multitudes  who  came  from  different  regions  to  Rome,^  learned 
that  Gebhard,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  although  he  had  himself  been 
present  at  the  synod,  yet  let  his  clergy  go  on  in  the  old  way.  For 
this,  tlie  pope  addressed  him  a  letter  of  sharp  remonstrance.^  In  like 
manner  he  testified  his  displeasure  to  bishop  Otto  of  Costnitz,  abonft 
whom  he  had  heard  similar  reports.  '^  How  should  an  ecclesiastiOy 
living  in  concubinage,"  he  asl^,  ''be  competent  to  administer  the 
sacraments,when,  in  fact,  such  a  person  is  not  even  worthy  of  receiving 
them ;  when  the  most  humble  layman,  living  in  such  unlawful  con- 
nection, would  certainly  be  excluded  from  the  church-communion  ?"* 
He  constantly  assumed  that  marriage  contracted  by  a  clergyman,  in 
defiance  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  was  nothing  better  than  con- 
cubinage. 

Gregory  reckoned  upon  being  upheld  by  the  people ;  and  he  might, 
without  advancing  another  step,  simply  leave  his  ordinances  to  operate 
among  the  people ;  here  he  would  have  found  the  most  powerful  sap- 
port.  As  it  had  happened  already,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
period,^  the  cause  of  the  papacy  against  a  corrupted  clergy  had  wm 
become  the  cause  of  the  people.  Gregory  had,  in  fact,  already 
appealed  to  the  people,  when  he  called  on  them  not  to  accept  taei 
sacerdotal  acts  from  ecclesiastics  living  in  unlawful  connections ;  while 
he  at  the  same  time  exhibited  their  character  in  so  hateful  a  lig^ 
He  moreover  made  a  direct  call  upon  powerful  laymen  for  their 
active  cooperation  in  enforcing  the  obedience  which  should  be  ren* 
dered  to  those  laws.  Thus  he  wrote  to  those  princes,  on  whose  sob- 
mission  and  interest,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  piety,  he  thought  he 
might  safely  rely.^    He  exhorted  them,  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  to 

'  Hoc  antem  tnac  fratemitati  injungimnfl,  pastorali  vigorc  coGrceas.     Lib.  i,  ep.  30. 
anatenus  de  simoniaca  hacresi  ac  fomica-        *  Nos  si  vcl  cxtremum  lalcum  peilki^ 

tione  clericoram,  sicut  ab  apostolicA  sede  tui  adhacrcntcm  uliquando  oognorerimoti 

accepisti,  studiose  pcrquiras  et  quidquid  liunc  vdut  praccisum  a  domiuico  corpora 

retroactam  invcnens,  Icgaliter  punins  et  niembrum,   donee    pocniteat,  oondigne  a 

funditiu  reseces :    ac  ne  qaidqaid  olterius  sacrumcnto  altaris  arccmaii,  quomodo  efge 

fiat,  penitns  intcrdicas.  Bacramcntorum  distributor  vel  ininidter  M>. 

'  Lib.  ix,  ep.  L    Ab  ipsis  mandi  finibns  clcsiae  debet  esse,  aui  nulla  ratione  debtt 

etiam  gcntea  noviter  ad  fidcm  convcrsae  esse    particepsi    Lccard,   scriptores   rer. 

student  annua  tarn  mulieres  quam  viri  ad  Gennanicar.  ii,  ep.  143. 
cunij  S.  Petrum)  venire.  ^  See  vol.  iii,  p.  S9S. 
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refuse  accepting  any  priestly  performance  at  the  hands  of  clergy  who 
had  obtained  their  places  by  simony,  or  who  lived  in  unchastity.* 
They  were  requested  to  publish  these  laws  everywhere ;  and,  if  it 
should  be  necessary,  hinder  even  by  force  such  ecclesiastics  from 
administering  the  sacraments.'  They  were  not  to  be  put  at  fault,  if 
the  bishops  neglected  their  duty  and  kept  silent,  or  even  spoke  against 
them.3  If  it  should  be  objected  to  them,  that  this  did  not  belong  to 
their  calling,  still,  they  should  not  desist  from  laboring  for  their  own 
and  the  people's  salvation ;  they  should,  on  the  contrary,  appeal  to 
the  pope,  who  had  laid  upon  them  this  charge.^  He  himself  says : 
'*  Since,  by  so  many  ordinances,  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Ninth, 
nothing  has  been  effected,*  it  is  far  better  to  strike  out  a  new  path, 
than  to  let  the  laws  sleep,  and  the  souls  of  men  perish  also."6  He 
had  allied  himself  with  the  pious  laity  against  the  corrupted  clergy ; 
he  expresses  his  joy  that  he  had  done  so  ;  and  thanks  God,  that  men 
and  women  of  the  lay  order,  notwithstanding  the  bad  example  of  the 
clergy,  were  ready  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  interests  of  piety. 
He  caUs  upon  such  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  alarmed  by  the  cry 
of  the  latter,  who  thought  themselves  entitled  to  despise  such  laymen, 
as  ignorant  persons.? 

Again,  Gregory  found  a  peculiar  kind  of  support  in  those  monks, 
who  travelled  about  as  preachers  of  repentance,  had  the  greatest 
influence  among  the  people,  and  sided  with  the  popes  in  combating 
the  prevailing  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  vicious  clergy.  There 
were  some  among  these,  inflamed  by  the  ardor  of  genuine  piety ;  but 
there  were  others  inspired  only  by  fanaticism  or  ambition.^     Hence, 

*  Yosofflciam  coram,  qnosautsimoniace  titiam  Dei  vcl  novis  rcacdificare  consiliis, 
pnomotos  et  ordinatos  aut  in  crimine  fomi-  (luam  animas  hoininum  una  cum  legibus 
Ottiocis  jacentes   cognovcritis,  nullatcnus    acperire  ncglcctis. 

ndpuitis.  ^  Lib.  ii,  ep.  11.    Quapropter  quidqnid 

'£t  haec  eadcm  adstricti  per  obcdicn-  illi  contra  vos  imo  contra  justitiam  garri- 

tkm  tam  in  curia  regis  quam  per  alia  loca  ant  ct  pro  dcfendenda  nequitia  sua  vobis, 

eC  cooventofl  regni  notincantes  ac  persua-  qui  illitcrati  estis,  objiciant,  vos  in  purita- 

dentcs,  qnantam  potestis,  tales  socrosanctis  te  ct  constantia  fidei  vestrae  permancntes, 

deterrire  mystenis,  etiam  vi,  si  oportucrit,  quae  de  episcopis  et  iiaccrdotious  simonia- 

piDhibeatis.  cis  aut  in  fornicationc  jacicntibus  ab  apo8- 

'  Qnidquid  episcopi  dehinc  loquantur  aut  tolica   sede   accepistis,  firmiter  credito  et 

taceant  tenete.    In  a  letter  which  is  addressed  to 

*  Si  qui  aatem  contra  tos  quasi  istnd  the  bishop  and  tho  communities  at  the 
officii  restri  non  esse,  aliquid  garrire  in-  same  time,  he  calls  upon  both  to  labor  to- 
dpiant,  hoc  illis  respondete :  ut  vestram  ct  gcther  for  the  same  object  Lib.  ii,  cp.  55. 
popoli  salutem  non  impedientcs,  de  injunc-  "  When  the  decrees  of  that  Roman  coun- 
ta  Tobis  obcdientia  ad  nos  nobiscum  dispu-  cil  were  made  known  at  a  synod  held  in 
taturi  reniant  Paris,  nearly  all  the  bishops,  abbots,  and 

*  Concerning  those  laws :  Quae  cum  clergy  protested  against  them,  declaring, 
lancta  et  apostolica  mater  ecclesia  jam  a  Importabilia  esse  praecepta  idcoque  irratio- 
tempore  b.  Leonis  papae  saepe  in  conciliis  nabilia.  Walter,  abbot  of  the  monastery 
turn  per  legatos  turn  per  epistolas  in  se  et  of  St.  Martin,  near  Pontisara  (Pontoise), 
eommissas  tibi  plebes,  utpote  ab  antiquiori-  the  fierce  antagonist  of  simony,  who  fear* 
bof  ncglecta,  renovare  et  observare  com-  Icssly  told  the  trath  to  king  Philip  the 
nonaerit,  rogaTerit  et  accepta  per  Petrum  First,  was  the  only  one  who  stood  up  for 
anctoritate  Jusserit,  adhuc  inobedientes,  these  laws,  on  the  principle  of  the  respect 
Qtceptid  perpaucis,  tam  execrandam  con-  which  in  every  case  was  due  to  supe- 
memdincm  nulla  studnerunt  prohibitione  riors.  Churchmen  and  people  of  the  court 
todere,  nulla  districtione  pnnirc.  attacked  him  on  all  sides ;  but  he  was  not 

'  Mnlto  enim  meliiit  nobis  yidetor,  jns-    to  be  moved  by  any  aothority  nof  by  an/ 
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the  monks  drew  upon  themselves,  as  a  class,  the  hatred  of  the  anti- 
Hildebrandian  party.  They  were  represented  by  the  men  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  that  party,  as  pharisees,  promoters  of  spiritual  dark- 
ness, and  zealots  for  human  ordinances.^  In  the  anti-HiIdebrandia& 
party  we  must  distinguish  two  classes :  those  who,  contending  only  fbr 
their  own  personal  advantage  and  the  maintenance  of  old  abuses,  weie 
farthest  removed  from  the  interest  of  culture  ;  and  those  who  stroTB 
for  the  cause  of  a  well-grounded  conviction,  —  representatives  of 
a  freer  spirit,^  which  they  had  contracted  from  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  older  church-teachers,  and  which  would  incite  them  to 
push  their  studies  still  further  in  the  same  direction.  To  such,  tbe 
monks  contending  for  the  Hildebrandian  system  might  well  appear  to 
be  no  better  than  Obscurantists. 

Thus  Gregory  must  unite  himself  with  the  monks  against  fhe 
bishops  as  well  as  against  the  princes.  We  see  how  he  takes  the  part 
of  the  former  against  that  free-minded  bishop,  Cunibert  of  Turin;* 
and  it  may  be  a  question  on  which  side  the  right  was  in  this  dispute ; 
whether  the  quarrel  was  not  connected  with  the  universal  conteflt 
about  principles  which  agitated  these  times.  Remarkable  is  the  lan- 
guage which  Gregory,  in  a  threatening  tone,  addresses  to  this  bishop, 
that  '^  the  earlier  popes  had  made  pious  monasteries  free  from  ful 
relations  of  dependence  on  the  bishops,  and  bishoprics  free  from  the 
oversight  of  the  metropolitans,  in  order  to  protect  them  against  the 

threats.     See  his  Life,  written  by  one  of  prevented  instruction  in  their  monostertati 
his  disdplcs;  c.  ii,  §  10,  t.  i,  Mens.  April,  f.  and   soujjht  to  keep  the  Tonth,  from   thfi 
700.    Even  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  first,  in  ignorance  and  stbpidity.    Mima- 
twelfth  century,  to  the  time  of  pope  Pat;-  dum  est  valde,  quod  nolunt  aliquL  prMd- 
chalis  the  Second,  the  papal  laws  of  ccliba-  ])uc  autem  monachi,  quae  pniedara  sont 
cy  were  so  little  obscn'cd  in  Normandy,  disccre,  qui  nc  pneros  quidcm  vel  adole- 
that  pi-icsts  celebrated  their  wcddinjj:s  open-  8ccntes  pennittunt  in  monasteriis  habera 
iy,  passed  their  livings  to  their  sons  by  in-  studiuni  ^alutaris  scientiae,  ut  scilicet  mdo 
hcritauce,  or  gave  them  as  a  dowry  to  their  ingeniuni  nurriatnr  siliquis  dacrooniomili, 
d:\ughrers,  if  they  hail  no  other  pn)pcrty.  quae  sunt  consuetudines  hnmanarum  tri- 
Their  wives  before  they  married,  took  im  (litionum.  ut  ejusmodi  spurcitiis  assaefect! 
oath  betbrc  their  parents,  that  they  would  nun  pos^int  jrustarc,  quam  snavis  est  Domi- 
ncver  forsiike  their  husbands.    When,  how-  nu-*.  qui  dieit  in  cvangelio  dc  talihus :  rm 
ever,  the  monk  Bernard  (abbot  of  Tira  in  vobis  scribao  et  pharisaei  hypocritae,  YOi 
the  diocese  of  Chartres),  itinerated  at  that  cnim  non  intniti<i.  ncc  sinitis  introeantes 
time  in  Nonnandy  as  a  preacher  of  re-  intrare.     Apolog.  lib.  ii,  p.  170,  in  Goldatt 
pcntance,  l)eing  a  man  of  tnie  piety,  who  Apol.  pro  Henrico  Quarto.  Ilanoviae.  1611. 
find  great  influence  on  th<»  people,  he  stood  *  Cierhoh  of  Uoicher.'^bcrg  complains  of 
forth  in  opposition  to  such  ecclesiastics  and  the  wresting  of  the  Scriptures  which  the 
sharply  rebuked  them  in  his  discourses,  defenrler  of  simony  and  of  Nicolaitism  (m 
Some  gave  heed  to  his  exhortations,  but  the  defence  of  the  marriage  of  priests  was 
the  greater  numl)er  conthiucd  to   pursue  tenned)  resorted  to:  Ipsi  Simoniaci  etNi- 
their  old  course  of  life.    The  wives  of  the  cohiitne  obtinuerunt  divitias  corpornles  6t 
prietits  with   their  whole  retinue,  and  the  Rpiritunlcs,nam  possident  ccclcsias  et  sriaot 
clergy  themselves,  persecuted  him.     They  scripturas  et  »>/«>  lic  ipsis  scriptnris  etnom 
tried  to  bring  it  about  t|^  hp  should  be  testmmuti  intcnderunt  arcnm  ad  se  detor> 
forbidden  to  preach.    §M^^X'^^  ^^  ^^^  quendo  et  flectendo  sensom  eomm  jiuttm 
man,  at  April  14,  c.  v»  51,  tTii.  f-  234.  crrorcm  suum.   It  is  evident,  then,  that  tlie 
*  The  fierce  oppoi^BS  ^  ^  Jlddcbran>  educated   men  of  the  anti-Hildebrandian 
dian  party,  and  zealow  chamjHon  for  the  party  took  pains  to  study  the  Bible ;  and 
cause  of  the  emperor  Henry  tfie  Fourth,  what  Gerhon  calls  wresting  of  the  Scrip- 
bishop  Waltram  of  Naumbnrg,  attacked  tnres.  was  sometimes  the  right  interpret** 
the  monk»as  pharisees,  (Obsci/mntes),  who  tion  of  the  Bilile. 
Mftlooily  contended  for  haman  traditions,  '  See  vol.  iii,  p.  383. 
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enmity  of  their  superiors,  so  that  they  might  ever  stand  free,  and  im- 
mediately connected,  as  m^re  illustrious  members,  with  the  head,  the 
apostolical  seeJ  Here  we  discern  that  tendency  of  papal  absolutism, 
which  was  seeking  to  dissolve  the  existing  legitimate  gradation  of  the 
church  organism,  and  to  procure  organs  everywhere  which  should  be 
immediately  dependent  on  and  serviceable  to  itself.  It  was  made 
therefore  a  special  matter  of  reproach  against  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
by  the  defenders  of  the  opposite  system,  —  that  he  paid  no  regard 
whatever  to  the  specific  rights  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority .^ 

But  the  passions  of  the  people  having  once  been  excited  against  the 
clergy,  there  arose,  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  we  observe  on  the 
like  occasion  in  any  former  period,  separatist  movements,  and  the 
passions  of  the  people  went  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  the  popes. 
Laymen  stood  forth  who,  while  they  declared  the  sacraments  admin- 
istered by  the  corrupted  clergy  to  be  without  validity,  took  the  liberty 
themselves  to  baptize.  We  may  well  believe,  too,  the  remark  of  a 
historian,  of  this  period,^  hostilely  disposed  to  this  pope,  that,  in  a 
state  of  the  nations  which  still  continued  to  be  so  rude,  the  fanaticism 
excited  by  the  pope  against  the  married  clergy,  manifested  itself  in 
the  wildest  outbreaks,  and  even  led  to  a  profanation  of  the  sacrar 
ments.  Heretical  tendencies  might  easily  spring  up  out  of  this  in- 
surrection against  the  corrupted  clergy  and  this  separatism,  or  find  in 
ihem  a  point  of  attachment.  It  was  an  easy  thing  for  all,  who  under- 
stood how  to  take  advantage  of  the  excited  feelings  of  the  people,  to 
use  them  for  their  own  ends,  and  as  a  means  to  obtain  followers. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  heretical  sects,  which  in  the  twelfth  century 
spread  with  so  much  power,  especially  in  Italy,  were  by  this  ferment 
not  a  little  promoted  ,4  as  the  sectarian  name  of  the  Patarenes^  itself 
indicates.  The  demagogical  tendency  was  especially  objected  to 
die  pope  by  his  adversaries ;  and  it  was  said,  that  he  made  use  of 
Ae  popular  fury  as  a  means  of  procuring  obedience  to  his   laws.* 

*  Lib.  ii,  ep.  69.  Perpetua  libertate  do-  ab  omni  ecclesiasdca  subjectione  excutien- 
nantes  apostoUcae  sedi  relnt  principalia  tibus,  laid  sacra  mysteria  temerant  et  de 
capiti  sao  membra  acihaererc  sanxerunt         hU  diflpatant,  infantes  baptizant,  sordido 

'  See  the  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Spcicr  humore  aarinm  pro  sacro  oleo  et  chrismate 

against  Gregory :  SablatA  quantum  in  to  utenteA,  in  extremo  vitae  viaticum  domini- 

ratt,  omni  potestate  episcopis,  quae  cis  di-  cum  et  usitatum  ecciesiae  obsequium  liepul- 

Tinitos  per  gratiam  Spiritus  sancti  coilata  turaeapresbyteriiiconiugatigaccipereparvi 

esse  dinoscitur,  dam  nemo  jam  alicui  epis*  pcndunt,  decimas  prejibyterii  deputatas  igni 

eopoB  ant  presbyter  est,  nisi  qui  hoc  indig-  crcmant,  et  ut  in  uno  caetera  perpendas, 

mtsima  asflentatione  a  fustu  tuo  ementU-  laici  corpus  Domini  a  presbyteris  conjuga- 

cavit.    See  Eccard,  1.  c.  ii,  f.  762.  tis  consecratum«  saepe  pecubus  conculca- 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Sigebert  of  Gem-  verunt  et  sanguinem  Domini  voluntarie 

bkxirs,  cited  below.  etluderunt,  et  multa  alia  contra  jus  et  (m 

*  This  may  be  gathered  even  from  the  in  ecclesia  gesta  sunt,  et  hac  occa^ione  mul- 
remarkable  account  of  the  historian  Sige-  ti  pseudomagittri  exwcgentea  ineccie&ia,  uro- 
bert  of  Gemblours.  Continentiam  paucis  fanis  novitatibm  pUttem  ab  ecdeakuticti  cfiaci' 
teoentibns,  aliquibus  eam  modo  causa  plina  avertunt.  Although  Uiis  account,  an 
||iue!itiis  ac  jactantiae  simulantibus,  roultis  proceeding  from  an  opponent  of  the  Uilde- 
ineontinentiam  perjuro  (since  they  put  brandian  party,  might  excite  suspicion,  yet 
themselves  under  an  obligation,  at  their  certainly  in  all  essential  points  it  is  in  con- 
oidination,  to  observe  the  lavrs  of  celibacy,  formity  with  the  truth. 

and  yet  were  not  enabled  to  keep  it),  cu-        ^  See  vol.  iii,  p.  393. 

mlantihus  ad  hoc  hac  opportunitate  laicis        •  In  the  letter  of  Theodoric  of  Verdun : 

iMugentibiM  cpatn  lacitM  oidiiMs,  et  se    Legem  de  clericonun  incontiiieiitia  per  lai^ 
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How  easily  the  people,  in  a  time  of  barbarism,  might  pass  over  from  t 
superstition^  veneration  of  the  clergy  to  a  fanatical  detestation  <jf 
them,  may  be  seen  from  the  example  in  De\imark,  which  perhaps  was 
connected  with  these  movements  excited  by  the  pope  himself.  The 
people,  on  occasions  of  public  calamity,  a  bad  atmosphere,  dronghti, 
failure  of  crops,  were  wont  to  complain  of  the  clergy,  and  to  rage 
against  them ;  hence,  the  pope  himself  was  under  uie  necessity  of 
exhorting  them  to  show  a  becoming  reverence  to  the  priests.^ 

All  this  now  furnished  grounds  for  various  complaints  against  the 
pope.  Even  those  who  approved  the  laws  respectmg  celibacy,  in  them-' 
selves  considered,  still  could  not  approve  the  means  which  he  eiiH 
ployed  to  enforce  obedience  to  them ;  and  they  thought  he  ought  to 
have  been  content  to  establish  these  laws  on  a  firm  foundation  for  tbe 
future,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  them  in  all  following  time.  Bat 
they  found  fault  with  him,  because  he  showed  no  indulgence  to  thoee 
clergymen  who  were  already  bound  by  the  ties  of  wedlock,  becaoae 
he  was  for  having  everything  done  at  once,  and  paid  no  regaj^  to  the 
weakness  of  mankind ;  because  he  did  not  copy  the  example  of  Christ, 
in  bearing  with  the  infirmities  of  his  disciples ;  because  ho  was  fixr 
pouring  the  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and  stirring  up  the  people  so 
cruelly  against  the  clergy.  By  all  the  laws  in  the  world,  said  they, 
that  cannot  possibly  be  brought  about  by  force  which  grace  alone  can 
effect  by  working  from  within.  Hence  every  good  man  should  be 
more  ready  to  pray  for  the  weak,  than  to  involve  them  in  such  perse- 
cutions.9 

Furthermore,  the  manner  in  which  Gregory  had  expressed  himself 
respecting  the  sacramental  acts  performed  by  unwortiiy  ecclesiastics, 
gave  occasion  to  the  charge,  that  he  made  the  validity  and  force  of 
the  sacraments  depend  on  the  subjective  character  of  the  priest: 
which  stood  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  concerning  the  objectiTe 
validity  of  the  sacraments  recognized  ever  since  the  controversies 
between  Cyprian  and  the  Church  of  Rome.3 

coram  insanias  cohibenda,  legem  ad  scan-  vum  mafltnm  in  veteres  uteres  fundi  coa* 

dalum  in  ccclesia  mittendum  tartaro  vo-  venire,  insuper  rudes  discipulos,  qaamdia 

mente  prolatam.    Martene  ct  Durand,  thes.  cam  illis  sponsus  ettt,  non  jejunaro  profitetnr, 

nov.  anedototor.  t  i,  f.  218.    And  llcnr}',  infirmitatibus  nostris  raisericorditer  compft* 

bishop  of  Spcicr,  say?,  in  the  letter  above  ti  non  dedij^atar.     As  Christ,  the  grett 

cited:   Omnis  rerum  ecclesiasticamm  ad-  physician,  received  pdblicans  and  sinnen 

ministratio  pUbejo  furori  per  te  attributa.  among  his   table  companions.      Bat  one 

^  His  way  of  doing  tins,  discovers,  in  a  M'ill  say :     Yes.  after  they  manifested  n* 

characteristic   manner,  the  more   Jcwinh  pentance.     Well,  but  who  broaght  tbea 

than  Christian  position  on  which  he  stood,  to  repentance  ?     Assuredly,  Christ  alone. 

Qaod  quam  grave  peccatam  sit,  ex  eo  li-  Profecto  filins  hominis,  qui  de  coelo  de- 

qaido   potestis    advertere,  qaod    Jodaeis  sccndit,  Zochaeo  sui  occulta  inspiratioiie 

ctiam  sacerdotibus  ipse  salvator  nostcr  lo-  adsccnsioncm  arboris  pcrsuasit    Sic  etiam 

pra  purgatos  eis  mittendo  honorem  exhi-  nunc,  nisi  ille  omnia  trahota  ad  te  oeenk^ 

ouent  caeterisque  servandum  esse  quae  suae  gratia  f  mttu  nos  miseroi  tnthat,  pnirui  dit' 

illi  dixissent,  praecepit,  quum  profecto  ves-  bio  noetri  Papae  auctoritas  vacillate   Agniui 

tri   qualescunque    habeantur,  tamen  illis  cum  lupo  vesci  confitetur  dcxtera  excekL 

longe  sint  meliores.    Lib.  vii,  ep.  21.  Proinde  qucmque  piorum  magis  deceret 

'  l^e  words  of  priest  Alboin,  in  his  pro  intirmis  orare,  quam  in  istis  roalis  die- 
second  letter  against  priest  Bemold  of  Con-  [iVLS  tot  persfcutorum  super  cos  jugum  do* 
stance:    Nonne  etiam  ipse  sammusponti-  cere.    £d.  Goldast.  I.e.  pag.  42. 
fez,  qui  coelot  penetraviti  non  omnei  hoc        '  See  Waltram  of  Naumburg,  I.  iii,  e.  •. 
terimm  caidtacu  capere,  neque  etiam  no-  Gerhoh  of  Reicfamnibeif  takes  great  piiBt 
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Altbough  those  first  ordinances  of  the  pope  had  ah-eadj  excited  so 
yiolent  a  ferment,  he  yet,  unmoved  by  that  circumstance,  proceeded  to 
take  another  step.  In  order  to  cut  off  entirely  the  founfaun-head  of 
simony,  and  to  deprive  the  secular  power  of  all  influence  in  the  ap- 
pcnntments  to  spiritual  offices,*  the  right  of  inveBtitvre^  by  virtue  of 
which  the  laity  might  always  exercise  a  certain  influence  of  this  sort, 
was  to  be  wholly  denied  them.  At  a  second  fast-synod  of  reform, 
held  at  Rome  the  year  1075,  he  issued  the  ordinance :  "  If  any  person 
in  future  accepts  a  bishopric  or  an  abbacy  from  the  hands  of  a  lay- 
man, such  person  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  bishop  or  an  abbot,  nor 
shall  he  enter  a  church,  till  he  has  given  up  the  place  thus  illegaDy 
obtained.  The  same  thing  should  hold  good  also  of  the  lower  church 
offices.  And  every  individual,  be  he  emperor  or  king,  who  bestows 
investiture  in  connection  with  such  an  office,  should  be  excluded  from 
church-communion."  *  Gregory  and  his  party  maintained  that  on  this 
point  also  they  only  restored  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  laws  the 
authority  which  belonged  to  them ;  that  being  reduced  to  practice, 
which  these  laws  had  determined  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  church 
elections.  He  was  praised  as  the  restorer  of  free  church  elections ; 
and  men  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  rescue  of  the  church  from  utter 
min,  which  venality,  and  hence  bad  appointments  to  all  offices,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must  have  for  their  consequence.^  By  the 
other  party,  however,  it  was  made  out,  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
nonarchs,  that  if  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  willing  to  receive  from 
them  civil  immunities  and  possessions,  they  must  also  bind  themselves 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  #  there  with  connected.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long-continued  contest  between  the  papacy  and  the 
secular  power. 

to  defend  the  pope  against  the  accusation        '  See  this  decree  in  the  work  which  that 

of  Uiose  who  fiaid :  Isoii  potest  pollui  ver-  zcnioas  defender  of  Gregory's  coarse,  An- 

iMxn  Dei,  non  potest  impediri  gratia  Dei,  sclm,  bishop  of  Lacca,  wrote  against  hif 

quia  8aosefrectn8operetur,etiam  per  minis'  adversary  Gaibert      T.  iii,  p.  i,  lib.  ii,  t 

tros,  Jadae  traditori  similes.    He  grants  383.    Cunis.  lect  antiq.  ed.  Basnagc. 
this  to  be  true  in  reference  to  those  who^e        '  Gerhoh  of   Keichersbergf  who  wrote 

Tieai  are  not  yet  openly  known ;  bat  the  after  the  mid(Ue  of  the  twelfth   centary, 

case  is  different,  he  maintains,  after  such  reckons  the  restoration  of  free  ecclesiastical 

northless  clergymen  have  been  deposed  by  elections  amonj2:  the  works  of  the   Hol^ 

tbe  pope  ;  just  as  Jada?,  after  he  had  be-  Spirit  in  his  times.   Haec  sant  pia  de  spin- 

come  exposed,  and  had  left  the  ranks  of  tu  pietatis   provenientia  spectacula,  cujos 

die  disciples,  no   longer  took  part  with  oi>erationi  ct  hoc  assignamus,  quod  in  die- 

diem  in  any  religious  act.     See  1.  c.  pap^.  bus  istis  magna  est  libertas  canonicis  elec- 

154  seq.     We  see  from  what  he  says,  now  tionibus  cpiscoporuin,  abbatum,  praeposi- 

nmch  talk  there  was  at  that  time  on  this  tonim.  et  alianim  eccleMiasticarum  person- 

nbject  on  both  sides.     In  a  much  more  arum  provehendaram  in  dignitatibus,  quas 

sMe  manner  than  Gerhoh,  Anselm  of  Can-  per  multos  annos  p&ene  a  tcmporibus  Ot- 

terbnrr  defends  at  one  and  the  same  time,  tonis  primi,  imperatoris  usque  ad  iropera- 

tbe  ofjcctire  validity  of  the  sacraments  torem  Henricumquartnm,  venderesolebant  ' 

tad  the  papal  law,  the  sense  of  which  was  ipsi  re<]:e8  vel  imperatores  regnante  ubique 

not,  quo  quis  ea,  quae  tractant,  conremnen-  simonia,  dum  per  simoniacos  episcopos  in 

da.  sed  tractandos  exccrandos  existimet,  ut  cathedra  pestikntiae  positos  mortifera  ilia 

qii  Dei  et   Angclorum  prac^entiam   non  pestis  dilata  est  usque  ad  infimos  plebanoa 

ferertnmr,  vel   hominum  dctestatione  re-  et  capcllanos,  per  ([uos  valde  multiplicatos 

pulsi,  sacra  contaminare  dcsLstant   Lib.  i,  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  109,  and  41*2),  eoclesia  jxtem 

ep.56.  tfnta  foadahatur,  ustpie  ad  Gregorinm  septi* 

'  See  ToL  ill,  pp.  382,  396,  and  403.  mom,  qui  se  opposuit  momm  pro  d<nBO  It* 

9* 
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The  above-mentioned  decrees  the  pope  now  sought  to  cany  into 
execution  against  princes  and  prelates.  He  threatened  the  young 
Philip  the  First,  of  France,  with  excommunication,  the  interdict,  and 
deposition,  if  he  refused  to  reform.*  In  a  letter  to  the  French  bishopi,* 
he  describes  the  sad  condition  of  France,  where  no  rights,  human  or 
divine,  were  respected,  where  rapine  and  adultery  reigned  with  impu- 
nity .^  lie  made  it  a  matter  of  severest  reproach  to  the  bishops,  that 
they  did  not  restrain  the  king  from  such  acts.  They  had  not  a 
shadow  of  excuse  to  plead.  They  were  much  mistaken,  if  they  sup- 
posed, that  they  acted  against  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  had 
taken,  when  they  prevented  him  from  sinning ;  for  it  was  a  far  greater 
act  of  fidelity  to  rescue  another  against  his  own  will  from  making 
shipwreck  of  his  soul,  than  by  an  injurious  acquiescence  to  allow  him 
to  perish  in  the  vortex  of  his  guilt.  The  plea  of  fear  could  not 
excuse  them  in  the  least ;  for  if  they  were  united  in  each  other  in 
defending  justice  and  right,  they  would  have  such  power,  that,  with- 
out any  danger  whatsoever,  they  might  draw  him  from  all  his  accufr- 
tomed  vices,  and  at  the  same  time  deliver  their  own  souls ;  aJthoudi, 
to  say  truth,  not  even  the  fear  of  death  should  hinder  them  from  cua- 
charging  the  duties  of  their  priestly  vocation.  If  the  king  would  not 
listen  to  their  representations,  they  should  then  renounce  all  fellowslup 
with  him,  and  impose  the  interdict  on  all  France.  And  at  the  same 
time,  Gregory  declared :  "  Let  every  man  know  that,  should  the  king 
even  then  show  no  signs  of  repentance,  he  would,  with  God's  helpi 

take  every  measure  within  his  reach  to  wrest  the  kingdom  of  Franoa 
from  his  hands."  3  , 

Hermann,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  (a  man  who  lacked  every  other  quali- 
fication as  well  as  the  knowledge  required  by  his  office),*  formeriy 
vice-dominus  at  Mentz,  had  in  the  year  1065,  with  a  large  sum  of 
money,  procured  for  himself  the  episcopal  dignity  in  Bamberg.*  In 
vain  did  this  man  try  to  deceive  the  pope  by  professions  of  repentance. 
In  vain  did  his  friend,  archbishop  Sigfrid  of  Mentz,  go  in  person  to 
Rome,  and  use  all  his  influence  to  soften  the  feelings  of  the  pope  to- 
wards him.  He  had  to  be  content  that  no  worse  punishment  befell 
himself ;  that  he  was  not  himself  put  out  of  his  office,  because  he  had 
ordained  that  bishop.  The  pope  commanded  him  to  withdraw  himself 
from  all  fellowship  with  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  to  publish  the  papal 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  him  in  all  Germany,  and  to 


rael,  reparando  in  ecclesia  canonicas  elec-        *  A  remarkable  illustration  of  his  ignor* 

tiones  juxta  pristinas  canonam  sanctiones.  ance  is  u  case  cited  by  Lambert  of  Aschaf* 

In  Ps.  39, 1,  c.  f  7»3.  fcnburg,  a.  d.  1075,   p.  154.    When  tfao 

*  Lib.  ii,  cp.  5.  clerus  of  Bamberg^,  talking  advantage  of 

'  Quod  nusquam  terramm  est,  cives,  pro-  the  authority  of  the  papal  legate,  rose  is 

pinqui,  fratres  etiam  alii  alios  propter  cu-  resistance  against  their  bishop,  a  yomig 

piditatcm  capinnt  et  omnia  bona  eorum  ab  clergyman  stood  forth  and  declarea,  that| 

lUis  extorquentes,  vitam  in  extrema  miseria  if  the  bishop  showed  himself  able  to  traat- 

finire  facriunt  late,  word  for  word,  a  single  verse  from 

'  Nulli  clam  aut  dubium  esse  volumns,  the  Psalter,  they  would  acknowledge  him 

quin  modis  omnibus  regnum  Franciae  de  as  bishop  on  the  spot. 
cjoB  occupatione,  adyuvante  Deo,  tentcmus       *  See  Lambert,  1.  c.  p.  44. 
•ripwe. 
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to  it,  Uiat  another  should  be  elected  as  soon  as  possible.  No  other 
hope  now  remauiing  to  bishop  Hermann,  he  proceeded  himself,  with 
advocates  to  defend  his  cause,  to  Rome,  intending  to  effect  his  object 
by  intrigue  and  bribery.  But  he  dared  not  appear  personally  before 
the  pope.i  He  endeavored  to  carry  on  his  cause  in  Rome  simply  by 
his  money  and  his  lawyers.  But  he  found  himself  disappointed  in  his 
expectations.  Gregory  was  inaccessible  to  such  influences.  And  it 
is  a  proof  of  the  power  which  he  exercised  over  all  that  were  about 
him,  that  even  at  the  Roman  court,  arts  of  bribery,  which  at  other 
times  had  been  so  common  and  so  successful  here,  could  now  effect  . 
nothing.^  No  other  way,  therefore,  remained  for  him,  but  imcondi- 
tional  submission  to  the  irrevocable  judgment  of  the  pope.  He  ob- 
tfuned  only  the  assurance  of  the  papal  absolution,  on  promising  that, 
after  his  return,  he  would  retire  to  a  monastery,  for  the  purpose  of 
Hiere  doing  penance.  But  when  he  came  back,  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  treated  by  the  pope  excited  great  indignation  in  the 
knights  who  espoused  his  cause.  They  called  it  an  unheard-of 
thing,  that  the  pope,  without  any  regular  trial,  should  presume  to  de- 
pose a  high  spiritual  dignitary  of  the  empire.  The  bishop  now  threw 
himself  upon  ikeae  knights,  who  were  his  only  reliance,  and  treated 
the  papal  excommunication  as  null.  Yel  all  others  avoided  intercourse 
with  lum  as  an  excommunicated  person.  None  would  receive  from 
him  any  sacerdotal  act,  and  he  could  only  decide  on  questions  of 
secular  property.  The  pope  pronounced  on  him  the  anathema ;  and 
as  he  finally  succeeded  in  having  another  bishop  appointed,  Hermann 
was  obliged  to  yield.  The  deposed  bishop,  dnven  by  necessity, 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Schwartzach  in  the  territory  of  Wiirzburg, 
and  then  went  with  the  abbot  of  this  convent  to  Rome.  Now  for  the 
first  time  the  pope  bestowed  upon  him  absolution,  and  gave  him  per- 
mission to  perform  sacerdotal  functions,  with  the  understood  condition, 
however,  that  he  was  ever  to  remam  excluded  from  the  episcopal 
diignity. 

King  Henry,  who  most  favored  the  abuses  attacked  by  the  pope  by 
an  administration  wholly  surrendered  to  arbitrary  will,  was  induced  on 
account  of  his  then  political  situation  to  yield  compliance.  Through 
the  mediation  of  his  pious  mother  Agnes,  a  reconciliation  took  place 
between  him  and  the  pope;  he  dismissed  the  ministers,  on  whom, 
because  they  encouraged  simony,  excommunication  had  been  pro- 
nounced, and  expressed  a  willingness  to  obey  the  pope  in  all  things,  so 
that  the  latter  signified  his  entire  satisfaction  with  him,  and  the  best 

'  From  Lambert's  words,  1.  c  p.  156,  we  ly :    Sed  Romani  pontificis  constantia  ei 

ifaoald  infer,  it  is  true,  that  ho  himself  had  invictus  ad  versus  avaritiam  animus  omnia 

come  to  Rome.    But  it  is  evident  from  a  excludebat  argumenta  bnmanae  fallaciae. 

letter  of  pope  Gregory,  that  he  did  not  ex-  which  is  conhrmed  by  Gregory^s  way  of 

eente  this  resolution.    In  the  letter  to  king  expressing  himself  on  the  subject :  rrae- 

Henry,  lib.  iii,  ep.  3  :  Simoniacus  ille  lleri-  mittens  nuntios  suos  cum  copiosis  muneri- 

mannus  dictun  episcopus  hoc  anno  ad  sy-  bus  noto  sibi  artiHcio  innocentiam  nostram 

■odaro  Komam  vocatus  venire  contemsit;  et  confratrum  nostrorum^integritatcm  pac- 

sed  cum   propius  liomam  accessisset,  in  Uone  pecuniae  attentare  atque,  si  fieri  pot- 

itinere  substitit  let,  corrumpere  molitot  est.     Quod  aU 

>  Lambert  of  ABcfaaffenbni^  layi  right-  pnietar  tpem  eviHUt,  f^ 
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hopes  for  the  future.  Already  Gregory  was  employed,  during  thii 
momentary  interval  of  peace,  in  sketching  the  outlines  of  a  great 
]^an,  for  the  execution  of  which  he  invited  the  cooperation  of  king 
Henry.  The  idea  of  a  crusade,  first  broached  by  Sylvester  UiA 
Second,  was  now  taken  up  again  by  him.  We  have  observed  how 
Gregory  lamented  over  the  separation  of  the  Western  from  the  East- 
em  church,  and  the  sad  condition  of  Oriental  Christendom,  overrun  by 
the  Saracens.  He  had  been  invited  from  the  East  to  procure  Ae 
assistance  of  the  West  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Christian  brethren 
of  the  East.  The  hope  was  opened  out  to  him,  of  liberating  the  holy 
places  from  the  yoke  of  the  infidels,  of  once  more  uniting  together 
the  East  and  the  West  in  one  community  of  faith  and  church-fellofF- 
ship,  and  of  thus  extending  his  spiritual  prerogative  over  the  former  at 
well  as  the  latter.  Fifty  thousand  men  were  already  prepared  to 
march  under  his  priestly  airection  to  the  East.>  "  Since  our  fathers/' 
he  wrote,  '^  have,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Catholic  fSsuth,  often  trod 
those  countries,  so  will  we,  sustained  by  the  prayers  of  all  ChristianSy 
if  under  the  leading  of  Christ  the  way  shall  be  opened  to  us, — Ibr 
it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps,  but  the  ordering  of 
our  ways  is  of  the  Lord,  —  fo^  the  sake  of  the  same  faith  and  for  the 
defence  of  Christians  go  thither  also."  And  in  communicating  tliia 
purpose  to  king  Henry,  he  asked  his  counsels  and  support ;  he  would 
during  his  absence  commend  the  Roman  church  to  his  protectioiL 
But  soon  Gregory  became  involved  in  violent  disputes,  which  no 
longer  permitted  him  to  think  of  executing  so  vast  a  plan. 

The  young  king  Henry,  following  his  own  inclinations,  would  bi 
more  ready  to  agree  with  the  opponents  of  the  Hildebrandian  system, 
than  with  its  adherents ;  for  Gregory's  severity  could  not  possibly  bi 
agreeable  to  him;  and  men  were  not  wanting  who  wi^ed  to  make  oao 
of  him  as  a  bulwark  agunst  the  rigid,  inflexible  pope,  and  these  in* 
vited  him  to  assert  against  the  latter  his  sovereign  power.  His  unoer* 
tain  political  situation  had  procured  admission  for  the  remonstranoea 
of  his  mother  and  other  mediators.  But  after  he  had  conquered 
Saxony,  these  restraints  vanished  away.  The  pope  heard,  that  tlia 
emperor  continued,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  to  fill  vacant  bishoprics  in 
Italy  and  Germany ;  and  that  he  had  again  drawn  around  him  the 
excommunicated  ministers.  Aftier  Gregory  found  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  many  of  Henry's  specious  words,  he  wrote  him  in  flie 
year  1075,  as  the  last  trial  of  kmdness,  a  threatening  letter,  couched 
in  language  of  paternal  severity,  but  at  the  same  time  tempered  with 
gentleness.  The  spirit  in  which  he  wrote  was  expressed  already  in 
the  superscripdon  r  ^^  Gregory  to  kmg  Henry,  health  and  apostoUoal 
blessing ;  that  is,  in  case  he  obeys  the  apostolical  see,  as  becomes  a 
Christian  prince."  Witii  such  a  proviso  —  the  letter  began  —  had  ha 
bestowed  on  him  the  apostolical   blessing,  because  the  report 


'  lib.  ii,  ep.  31.  Jam  ultra  qainqnAginta  volant  insargere,  et  naqne  ad  sepaldmai 

millia  ad  hoc  se  praeparant,  at  si  me  poa-  Domini  ipso  dacente  penrenire. 

annt  in  expeditione  pro  dace  ac  pontifioe  '  lib.  iii,  ep.  10. 
habcn^aiBMta  BmaeoBlni  M— **?t  Dil 
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abroad,  that  he  knowingly  held  fellowship  with  persons  excommu- 
nicated. If  this  were  the  case,  he  himself  must  perceive,  that  he 
could  not  otherwise  expect  to  share  the  divine  and  apostolical  blessing, 
than  that  he  separated  himself  from  the  excommunicated,  inciting 
them  to  repentance,  and  rendered  himself  worthy  of  absolution  by 
aiTording  the  satisfaction  that  was  due.  If,  therefore,  he  felt  himself 
to  be  guilty  in  this  matter,  he  should  quickly  apply  for  advice  to  some 
pious  bishop,  confess  his  fault  to  him ;  and  the  bishop,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Uie  pope,  could  impose  a  suitable  penance,  and  bestow 
absolution  on  hiro.^  He  next  complains  of  the  contradiction  between 
his  fair  professions  and  his  actions.  In  reference  to  the  law  against 
investiture,  concerning  which  the  pope  had  been  informed  that  the 
king  had  many  difficulties,^  he  declared,  it  is  true,  once  more,  that  he 
had  merely  restored  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws  to  their  rights  ;  yet  he 
professed  himself  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  on  that  subject, 
through  pious  men,  with  the  king,  and^  to  mitigate  so  far  the  severity 
of  the  law  in  compliance  with  their  advice,  as  could  be  done  consist- 
ently with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spiritual  safety  of  the  king. 

The  pope  had  said  nothing  in  this  letter  which,  according  to  his 
mode  of  looking  at  things,  could  offend  the  king's  dignity.  He  looked 
upon  it  as  a  principle  universally  valid,  that  high  and  low  should  in 
like  manner  be  subject  to  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  He  could  not  fore- 
see that  Henry,  after  having  so  shortly  before,  at  least  in  his  profes- 
sions, acknowledged  so  entire  a  submission  to  the  papal  see,  would 
receive  such  a  letter,  in  which  he  himself  held  out  his  hand  for  peace, 
with  such  violent  indignation.^    But  as  appears  evident  from  the  let- 

'  Qni  cum  nostra  liocntia  congrnam  tibi  Some  important  occurrence  must  hare  in- 

prx)  hac  culpa  injungens  poenitcntiam  te  tervcned,  which  led  the  pope  to  deviate  so 

aKsolvat,  ut   nobis  tuo   consensu  raodnm  far  from  the  paternal  tone  which  he  had 

pocnitentiae  taac  per  epistolam  suam  vera-  expresseil  in  tliisi  letter.    The  thing,  after 

citer  intimare  audeat  all,  remains  quite  improbable.      We  may 

'  Dccretum.  quod    quidam   dicunt  im-  perhaps    consider   the    embassy  mention- 

portabile  pondus  et  immcnsam  gravitudi-  cd  by  this  historian  as  the  same  with  that 

nem.  which  was  the  bearer  of  the  above-mcn- 

'  Ne  pravae   consuetudinis  mutatio    to  tioned  letter;    and  in  this  ciise,  we  mutt 

eommoveret  explain  the  contents  of  the  message  de- 

*  According  to  the  account  of  the  Ger-  livcred  by  this  embassy  in  accordance  widi 

man  historian,  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg,  the  letter  itself.     From  the  loiter,  it  fol- 

thcre  was,  to  be  sure,  something  else  of  a  lows,  to  be  sure,  that  if  Heurj-  did  not  act 

Rpecial  character,  which  so  exasperated  the  in  the  way  required  of  him  by  the  pope,  he 

feelings  of  the  king  towards  the  nope,  and  had  to  expect  excommunication ;  ana  from 

which  had  in  some  sense  compelled  him,  this,  the  story  just  related  may  have  prrown. 

unless  he  was  willing  to  be  completely  Were  the  statement,  as  we  find  it  given  bjr 

humbled  before  the  pope,  to  anticipate  the  this  historian,  the  correct  one,  the  defenders 

blow  which  he  was  to  receive  from  Rome,  of  Gregory  could  never  have  appealed  to 

The  pope  had  sent  an  embassy  to  him,  the  fact,  that  Henry  had  attacked  the  pope 

through  which  he  cited  him  to  appear  be-  without  any  previous  provocation,  and  tliat 

fore  the  Roman  synod  of  Lent,  on  the  this  first  violent  step  was  the  source  of  all 

Monday  of  the  second  week  of  Lent,  a.  d.  the  ensuing  evil.    Thus,  the  language  of 

1076,  where  he  was  to  clear  himself  of  the  Gebhard,  bishop  of  Salzburg,  to  Hermann, 

charges  which  had  been  brought  against  bishop  of  Metz,  is :   *'  The  adherents  of 

him,  with  the  threat  that,  if  he  did  not  Henry  could  not  excuse  themselves  on  the 

comply,  the    ban   would   bo   pronounced  ground,  that  they  at  first  had  only  adopted 

on  him  the  same  day.      The  above-men-  measures  of  defence  against  the  pope." 

tioned  letter  of  the  pope,  however,  contra-  Nam  apostolicac  animaaversionis,  qua  ea 

diets  the  supposition  or  any  sndi  embassy,  ityoriatoe  caosanmr,  ipei  potins  caoMi  «&• 
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ter  of  the  pope  addressed  to  the  Germans  themselves,'  he  afterwardf 
sent  to  him  three  men,  natives  of  countries  subject  to  the  emperor, 
who  were  directed  privately  to  reprove  him  for  his  transgressions, 
exhort  him  to  repentance,  and  represent  to  hiki,  that  if  he  did  not 
reform,  and  shun  all  intercourse  with  the  excommunicated,  he  might 
expect  excommunication ;  and  that  then,  as  a  thmg  which,  according 
to  the  Hildcbrandian  notions  of  ecclesiastical  law,  followed  necessarily 
upon  excommunication,  he  would  no  longer  be  competent  to  adminis- 
ter the  government,  Henry,  in  his  existing  state  of  mind,  was  little 
capable  of  enduring  such  a  mode  of  treatment  as  this.  He  dismissed 
the  envoys  in  an  insulting  manner ;  and  an  accidental  circumstance 
contributed  perhaps  to  induce  him  to  venture  on  a  step,  which  was  by 
no  means  justified  in  the  then  existing  forms  of  law,  but  by  which  he 
hoped  he  might  be  able  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  so  annoying  an  over- 
seer. A  certain  cardinal,  Hugo  Blancus,  whom  pope  Alexander  the 
Second,  and  indeed  Gregory  himself,  had  employed  on  embassies, 
but  who,  for  reasons  unknown,  had  become  the  pope's  most  bitter 
enemy,  and  whom  Hildebrand  had  deposed,^  came  to  the  emperor  and 
handed  over  to  him  a  violent  complaint  against  the  pope.  The  king 
now  issued  letters  missive  for  an  assembly  of  his  spiritual  and  secular 
cBgnitaries,  to  be  held  at  Worms  on  the  Sunday  of  Septuagenma^  a.  d. 
1076.  These  letters  invited  them  to  come  to  the  rescue  not  merely 
of  his  own  insulted  dignity,  but  also  of  the  interests  of  all  the  bishope, 
the  interests  of  the  whole  oppressed  church.  In  this  writing  he  even 
accuses  the  pope,  probably  on  the  ground  of  the  above-mentioned 
rumor,  of  having  obtained  possession  of  the  papal  dignity  in  an  un- 
lawful manner .3  He  requires  of  the  bishops,  that  they  should  stand 
by  him  in  a  distress,  which  was  not  his  alone,  but  the  common  dis- 
tress of  all  the  bishops,  and  of  the  whole  oppressed  church.  It  was 
the  common  interest  of  the  empire  and  of  the  priesthood ;  for  the  pope 
had,  notwithstanding  Christ's  direction  that  the  two  swords,  the  spirit* 
ual  and  the  secular,  the  two  powers,^  should  be  separated  from  each 

titerunt,  et  undo  se  acccnsos  conqucruntor,  ecclesia  magftiiftcentiae  fuit,  at  ad  natum  il» 

hoc  ipsipotius  incenderuntideoqueinjurios  lius  dignitatum  matationes  ficrcnt,  idem 

non  tani  retalcrunt  quam  intulcrant    Cum  paucw  post  nativitatem  dicbas  inconventiifl, 

cnim  primum    ad    inidaodam  hanc  rem  inauditus  totius  etiam  ignanis  disscnsionit 

Wormatiae  confluxissent,  ubi  omnis,  quam  proscriberetur?   £d.  Tengnagel,  pp.  28-29. 

{>atimar,  calamitas  exordium  surasit,  nul-  *  Practerea  misimus  au  eumtrcs  religio- 

am  adhuc  Dominuji  Papa  oxcommunica-  sos  viros,  suos  utique  fideles.  per  quos  com 

tionis  vel  anatliematis  sentcntiam  destina-  sccrcto  moDuimas,  ut  pocnitentiam  agerec 

vit,  scd  ipsi,  primitiae  discordiarum,  ipso  de  suis  sceleribus. 

ignorante   et  nihil  minus  putante,  prae-  '  Lambert  says :  Quem  ante  paucos  diai 

lationi  suae  superba  ct  repcntina  temcritate  propter  ineptiam  et  mores  incouditos  papA 

abrcnuntiavcrunt    Gebhard  then  seeks  to  de  statione  sua  amoverat 

prove  this   by  the  chronology  of  events.  '  Invasoris  violentia. 

Wtien  Henry  celebrated  tlie  festival  of  St.  ^  Concerning  the  spiritual  sword,  it  if 

Andrew  in  Bamberg,  shortly  before  Christ-  said  that,  by  means  of  it,  men  were  to  bo 

mas,  there  was  still  so  good  an  understand-  compeUcd  to  obey  the  king  next  to  Qod. 

ing  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  The  pope,  therefore,  ought  to  unite  with 

that  the  former  acted  entirely  according  to  the  kmg  in  punishing  those  who  disobeyed 

the  determinations  of  the  latter  in  displac-  the  latter.    Videlicet  sacerdouli  gladio  i^ 

ing  the  bishop  of  Bamberg.    Quid  em  obedientiam  regis  post  Dominum  hominai 

tarn  dto  interddere  potuit,  ut  ille,  qui  m  conitringendof. 
proximo  ante  iiAtivitiaem  Domini  tantae  in 
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other,  sought  to  usurp  both  for  himself.  He  meant  to  let  no  man  be 
a  i)riest,  who  did  not  sue  for  it  at  his  own  footstool ;  and  because  the 
long  regarded  his  royaJ  power  as  received  solely  from  God,  and  not 
from  the  pope,  he  had  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  government 
and  of  his  soul's  salvation. 

The  council,  which  met  on  the  Sunday  of  Septuagesima,  January 
24, 1076,  on  the  ^und  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  pope  by  the 
cardinal  Hugo  Blancus,  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  upon 
Oregory  ;  and,  which  shows  to  what  extent  these  bishops  and  abbots 
were  willing  to  be  employed  as  the  blind  tools  of  power,  and  how 
much  they  needed  a  severe  regent  at  the  head  of  the  church,  not- 
.withstanding  the  irregular  procedure  of  this  assembly,  notwithstanding 
the  scruples  which,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  views  of  that  period, 
must  have  arisen  against  it  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  not  a  man 
amongst  them  all  uttered  a  word  against  it.  Two  only,  Adalbero 
bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  and  Hermann  bishop  of  Metz,  protested  against 
the  irregularity  of  this  proceeding.  They  objected  to  it,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  general  principle,  that  no  bishop,  without  a  previous 
regular  trial,  without  the  proper  accusers  and  witnesses,  and  without 
poof  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  could  be  deposed ;  and 
least  of  all  could  this  bo  done  in  the  case  of  the  pope,  against  whom 
no  bishop  or  archbishop  could  appear  as  an  accuser. 

It  was  considered  a  duty  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  to  acquiesce  in 
ilus  decision.  In  order  to  bind  the  members  of  the  assembly,  Henry 
caused  a  written  oath  to  be  taken  by  each,  that  he  would  no  longer 
recognize  Gregory  as  pope.  This  judgment  having  been  passed, 
Henry  announced  it  to  the  pope  in  a  letter,  addressed  as  follows: 
**  Henry,  king  by  the  grace  of  God  and  not  by  the  will  of  man,  to 
Hildebrand,  no  longer  apostolical,  but  a  false  monk ; "  and  the  letter 
concluded  with  the  words  —  ^^  this  sentence  of  condemnation  having 
been  pronounced  upon  you  by  us  and  all  our  bishops,  descend  from 
the  apostolical  chair  you  have  usurped ;  let  another  mount  the  chair 
of  Peter,  who  will  not  cloak  deeds  of  violence  under  religion,  but  set 
forth  the  sound  doctrines  of  St.  Peter.  I,  Henry,  and  all  our  bishops, 
bid  you  come  down,  come  down."  Moreover,  in  this  letter,  it  was 
alleged  against  the  pope,  that  he  had  attacked  the  divine  right  by 
which  kings  are  appointed,  and  that  he  sought  to  degrade  all  prelates 
to  the  position  of  Ins  servants,  and  stirred  up  the  people  against  the 
dergy.^  At  the  same  time,  Henry  addressed  a  letter  to  the  cardinals 
and  to  the  Roman  people,  calling  upon  them  to  acquiesce  in  this 
sentence,  and  to  sustain  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  An  ecclesiastic 
of  Parma,  by  the  name  of  Boland,^  was  selected  to  convey  these  let- 
ters to  Rome,  and  to  announce  to  the  pope  the  judgment  passed  upon 
him. 

Shortly  before  this  storm  came  upon  the  pope,  he  had  been  delivered 

'  Bectores  ecclesiae  sicat  servos  sab  pedi-  ut  ipsi  deponant  Tel  cootemnant,  quos  ipoi 

Inu  tnifl  odcasti,  in  quorum  conculcatione  a  manu  bci  per  impositioDem  manana 

tibi  fiiTorem  ab  ore  volgi  comparastL    Lai-  episcopalium  aocendi  acceperant 

di  ministeriiim  saper  saoerdotes  w nrpaiti,  '  Bj  otbera  called  Eberbard 
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from  a  great  danger,  which  gave  him  another  opportunity  of  showing 
his  unconquerable  fortitude.  It  was  an  after-effect  of  that  wild,  I^kf- 
less  condition  which  had  prevailed  at  Rome  in  the  eleventh  centuir 
(and  to  which  an  end  was  put  by  the  popes  who  ruled  in  the  spirit  of 
Hildebrand),  that  Cintius,  a  Roman  nobleman  of  licentious  morab« 
one  who  indulged  himself  in  the  most  extravagant  actions  and  pat- 
ronized the  lowest  crimes,  was  permitted  to  occupy  a  strong  citadel 
built  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  thus  exercising  a  lordship  of  the  very 
worst  character.  As  Gregory  would  not  tolerate  such  a  person,  and 
his  firm  will  threatened  to  ruin  this  man's  power,  the  latter  determined 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  a  conspiracy  which  he  formed  with  Xjregory's 
numerous  enemies.  The  vigils  in  the  night  before  Christmas,  a.  d. 
1075,  was  the  time  selected  for  the  deed.  At  the  public  service, 
Gregory  was  fallen  upon  and  hurried  away,  wounded,  to  a  tower  in 
Cintius's  castle.  He  remained  calm  and  firm  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
insults  and  in  the  face  of  danger ;  not  a  word  of  complaint,  or  of 
supplication,  fell  from  his  lips.  Ihere  was  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
too,  a  beautiful  proof  of  the  enthusiastic  regard  which  Gregory  had 
inspired  towards  himself  in  the  more  serious  minds.  A  man  and  a 
woman,  both  of  high  rank,  insisted  On  attending  the  pope  in  his  con- 
finement ;  the  man  endeavored  to  keep  him  warm  with  furs  during  ttie 
cold  vrinter  night ;  the  woman  bound  up  his  wound.  A\Tien,  however, 
the  next  morning,  Gregory's  absence  was  observed,  the  most  violent 
commotions  broke  out  among  the  people.  The  citadel  of  Cintius  was 
stormed ;  he  saw  himself  compelled  to  give  the  pope  his  freedom,  and 
it  was  by  means  of  the  latter  alone,  his  life  was  saved  from  the  fury 
of  the  people. 

As  Gregory  was  about  to  open  the  Lent-synod,  in  the  year  1076, 
the  above-mentioned  Roland  appeared,  and,  in  the  name  of  king 
Henry  and  the  synod  of  Worms,  announced  the  judgment  which  had 
there  been  passed.  There  arose  a  common  feeling  of  bitter  indigna- 
tion, to  which  he  would  have  fallen  a  victim,  had  not  Gregory  inter- 
posed and  saved  him.*  The  pope  calmly  heard  all :  without  betraying 
the  least  agitation,  he  held  a  discoui*se,  in  which  he  distinctly  set  forth 
that  men  ought  not  to  be  surorised  at  these  contests  foretold  by  Christ; 
he  declared  himself  resolved  to  suffer  anything  for  the  cause  of. 
God,  and  exhorted  the  cardinals  to  do  the  same.  Then  he  pronounced, 
in  the  name  of  the  apostle,  the  ban  on  kuig  Henry :  declared  him 
(which  was  the  natural  conse(iuence  of  this  act,  according  to  his  theory 
of  ecclesiastical  law,)  incompetent  to  reign  any  longer,  and  forbade 
his  subjects  to  obey  him  for  the  future.  He  pronounced,  also,  sea- 
tence  of  excommunication  on  the  bishops  from  whom  everything  had 

*  We  doubtless  have  the  words  of  an  quam  vix^  eos  Komanorum  manibus  scmi- 

eve-witneiss  in  the  chronicle  of  Bemoid  of  vivos  eripaisse.    Monumenta  res  Allemaii- 

Uonstaoce:  Quid  ibi  tumultusctconolama-  nicas  illustrantia  cd  8.  Bios,  a  1792.  t.ii,  p. 

tionis  et  in  Icgatos  illos  non  ordiiiatae  in-  30.    That  violent  cnumy  of  the  pope's,  the 

cunionis  excrevcrit,  horerin<  t//t,  qui  pmesto  princess  Anna  Com ncna,  unjustly  accuses 

faeraut.    Hoc  nnum  sit  nostrum  inde  dix-  Gregory  himself,  of  having  treated  the  am* 

isse,  dominam  apostolicnm  non  sine  sui  basMulors  in  a  shameful  and  abusive 

iptioB  ooiporis  magiio  Mtii  pericnlo,  gyon-  ner.    In  Aiexias  1,  la. 
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proceeded  in  that  assembly  at  Worms.  He  announced  the  same  pun- 
ishment as  awaiting  the  archbishop  Sigfrid  of  Mentz,  William  of 
Utrecht,  and  Rupert  of  Bamberg,  unless  they  should  come  to  Rome 
and  justify  their  conduct. 

Tills  sentence  pronounced  by  the  pope  was  the  signal  for  a  violeftt 
and  lon^-continued  contest  between  the  two  parties,  who  fought  each 
other  both  with  the  sword  and  with  arguments.  The  men  who  were 
sealous  for  the  cause  of  Henry,  insisted  on  the  sacredness  of  the  oath, 
whose  binding  force  no  authority  could  destroy.  ITiey  called  it,  there- 
fore, an  act  of  consummate  wickedness,  that  a  pope,  setting  himself 
above  all  laws  human  and  divine,  should  have  presumed  to  discharge 
subjects  from  their  sworn  obligations  towards  their  princes.  They  also 
considered  the  power  of  princes  as  one  founded  in  a  divine  order,  and 
•ubsisting  independently  by  itself;  they  appealed  to  the  duties,  incul- 
cated in  the  New  Testament,  of  obedience  to '  those  in  authority,  and 
would  concede  to  no  power  on  earth  the  right  of  annulling  this  obliga- 
tion. They  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  the  apostles  had  sho\yn  obedi- 
ence even  to  pagan  magistrates,  and  recommended  such  obedience ; 
that  the  more  ancient  bishops  and  popes  had  never  entertained  a 
thought  of  deposing  even  idolatrous  and  heretical  princes.^  The  ful- 
mmation  of  the  papal  ban,  it  was  said,  does  not  carry  with  it  so  much 
danger  as  it  does  fright.  Human  affairs  would  be  in  truly  a  sad  con- 
dition, if  the  wrath  of  (rod  followed  every  ebullition  of  human  pas- 
sion.^ An  unjust  ban  fell  back  upon  the  head  of  its  author.  The 
other  party  agreed,  it  is  true,  with  all  that  was  said  with  regard  to  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  ;  but  they  maintained  that  an  oath  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  anything  at  variance  with  the  divine  law,  could  have  no  bind- 
ing force.  No  oath  given  to  the  prince,  therefore,  could  obligate 
subjects  to  obey  him  in  setting  himself  up  against  the  one  to  whom  is 
eommitted,  by  God,  the  guidance  of  entire  Christendom.''     If  he  who 

*  So  said  the  scholastic  writer  Guenrich,  gentiam  nationes  inviolatam  jnrisjuran^ 

aiinding  at  this  point  of  view,  in  the  name  rcligioncm  faciliima,  intfuiunt,  domini  pa- 

of  bishop  Thcodoric  of  Verdun,  when  these  pac  rcscindit  absolutio,  et  qaod  tantum  est, 

disputes  had  already  lasted  for  some  time,  ut  illud  omnis  controversiae  finem  aposto- 

Ifutene  et  Durand  thesaurus  novus  anec-  lus  nominaret,  Hcbr.  6, 16,  modo  uniuM  car- 

dotorum,  U  i.     Non  est  novum,  homines  tulae  per  quemlibet  bnjulatorcm  porrectae 

•ecolares  seculariter  sapere  et  agcre,  no-  levissima  infringere  jubcretur  Icctione. 
Tom  est  autem  et  omnibus  retro  scculis  in-        ''  In  the  letter  already  cited  :   Hoc  toni- 

tnditum,  pontifices  regna  gentium  tam  fa-  trunm  non  tantnm  portendit  periculam^^ 

cfle  Telle  dividere.  Nomen  regum  inter  ipsa  quantum  intendit  terroris.    Male  profecto 

mnndi  initia  repertum  adeo  postea  stabili-  rebus  humanis  consultum  esset,  si  ad  qua* 

tom  repentina   factione   elidere,  Christos  lescunque  animi  concitati  motus  divina  se* 

Dei,  quotics  libnerit  plebejos  sorte  sicuti  queretur  damnatio,  sicut  illi  uniuscuiusqoe 

Tillicos  mutare,  regno  patrum  suorum  de-  iracundia  dictare  vellct,  qui  omnia  dispen- 

cedere  jussos,  nisi  confestim  acquievcrint,  sat,  in  mensura,  et  pondcre  et  numero. 
aoathemati  datnnare.    The  author  of  this        ^  Thus  archbishop  Gebhard  of  Salzbui^, 

letter  appeals  to  the  precepts  of  the  apos-  in  his  letter  written  to  bishop  Hermann  of 

tie  Paul  concerning  auties  to  magistrates :  Metz,  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  Gregory 

Porro  de  ordinatis  a  Deo  potcstatibus  om-  the  Seventh.    It  is  here  objected  to  the  op- 

Bt  studio  suscipiendis,  omni  amoro  diligcn-  positc  party,  that  they  brought  forward  such 

din,  omni  honore   revcrendis,  omni    pati-  remarks  as  the  following :  ad  percutiendam 

entia   tolerandis    tanta    ubique   sapientia  siroplicionrm  fratrum  infirmam  conscien- 

dispatat.       Concerning    tlio    indissoluble  tiam,  quatenus  eis  sub  specie  pietatis  la- 

oUigation  of  an  oath,  it  is  here  said :  Sane-  queam  injiciant  et  quasi  vera  oiceDdo  fkl- 

tam  et  omnibus  retio  secnlis  i^nd  omnium  umt,  diUgentiiis  antom  intnemibiit  ad  nof* 

VOL.  IV.  '    10 
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has  Leen  expelled  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church  became,  bj  that 
very  circumstance,  incapable  of  administering  any  ci\dl  oflSce,  and  if 
any  man  who  continued  to  have  fellowship  with  him,  thereby  procured 
his  own  expulsion  from  the  church-community ;  if  the  pope,  as  the 
director  of  entire  Christendom,  might  call  to  account  all  the  rulers 
of  the  earth  in  case  they  Jibused  their  authority,  might  bring  them  to 
punishment,  and  depose  them  from  office,^  then  it  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  to  the  king,  on  whom  the  pope  had  passed  such  a 
judgment,  lawful  obedience  could  no  longer  be  rendered.  The  oath, 
moreover,  by  which  the  bishops  bound  themselves,  before  their  conse- 
cration, to  obey  the  pope,  was  contrary  to  the  oath  of  homage  given  to 
the  prince.^  And  when  some  appealed  to  the  inviolable  divine  right 
of  kings,  the  other  party  mamtained  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  rightful  authority  of  princes  and 
the  abuse  of  arbitrary  will,  between  kings  and  tyrants.  Princes  de* 
prived  themselves  of  their  own  authority  by  abusing  it.^ 

No  impression  could  be  made  on  pope  Gregory  by  the  doubts 
expressed  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  his  conduct  by  Uermaxuiy 
bishop  of  Metz.^  In  the  light  of  the  principles  which  he  maintained, 
it  appeared  to  him  a  thing  absolutely  settled,  that  the  pope  might  ex- 
communicate a  king,  hke  any  other  mortal ;  and  any  doubt  expressed 
on  this  point  he  could  only  look  upon  as  a  mark  of  incredible  fatuity** 
He  appealed  to  the  example  of  pope  Zacharias,  who  pronounced  seiH 
tence  of  deposition  upon  the  last  of  the  Merovingians,  and  absolved  th9 
Franks  fix)m  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him ;  to  the  example  of  bishop 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  in  fact  excommunicated  an  emperor.®  He 
asked  whether  Christ,  when  he  committed  to  Peter  the  feeding  of  his 
sheep,  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  made  any  exception  in  favor  of 
princes.''  If  kings  could  not  be  excommunicated  by  the  church,  it 
would  follow  that  neither  could  they  receive  absolution  from  the 
church.  But  to  this,  bishop  Waltram  of  Naumburg,  not  without 
jeason,  replied,  that  Ambrose  had,  it  is  true,  once  excluded  the 
emperor  Theodosius  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  which  was 
attended  with  the  most  salutary  consequences  both  to  that  emperor 
and  to  the  common  weal ;  but  he  had  not  the  remotest  intention  or 


trae  controversiam  causae  nihil  pcrtinere  scn-aturos  promiscnint     Qnomodo  eisO 

videotur.    Nam  quis  sanae  mentis  pcrjuri-  hoc  pluris  faciunt,  quod  in  cubicalo  sire  In 

nm  grave  peccatum  esse  dubitet?      But  aula  regis  inter  Palatinos  strepitns  oon* 

from  this,  he  sajs,  it  docs  not  follow,  ut  sjiiraverunt,  quam  illud,  quod  coram  sacrt) 

quicquid  quisque  jurct,  indifferenter  ct  sine  aliari   sanctisijue    sanctorum  reliquiis  sab 

rctractatione  acrvandum  sit.  testimonia    Christi    et    ccclcsiae    profead 

'  Thus  too  writes  Gerhoh  of  Rcichcrs-  sunt  ? 

berg :    Ordo  clericalis  cujus  nimirum  est  '  So  says  Bcmold  of  Constance,  1.  c.  p. 

offlcium, non  solum  plebejos,  sed  eiiam  re-  57 :    lU'ctc  facitndo  nomcn  regis  tenetar, 

ffos  incrcpare  atque  rcgibus  aliis  dcscen-  alioquin  amittitur,  undc  est  hoc  vetng  elo* 

dentibus,  alios  ordinarc.    L.  c.  in  Ps.  29.  f.  ginm  :  rex  oris,  si  recte  facis,  si  non  fiidli 

636.  non  eris. 

•  Credimas  enim,  memoriae  illorum  non  *  Sec  Gregory's  letters,  1.  iv,  ep.  2. 

exeidissc,  quod  in  sacro  illo  episcoporum  ^  Licet  pro  magna  futuitate  nee  etiam  fli 

et  cleri  conventu  ad  promerenimm  promo-  respondcre  debeamus. 

tionem  soam  beato  Petro  saisqae  vieariis  "  See  vol.  iii,  p.  6a 

et  9W0C9uoabQM  fidem  el  aQlgectioiieiii  pa  *  See  t.  ii,  p.  18a 
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wish  to  disturb  thereby  the  relation  subsistmg  between  the  emperor 
and  his  sabjects.  He  had  rendered  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's, 
and  to  Cesar  the  things  that  were  Cesar's.  Even  towards  Valentinian 
the  Second  and  his  mother  Justina,  Ambrose  had  never,  in  all  the 
disputes  with  them,  taken  any  such  liberties.^  His  reasoning  is  not  so 
strong  with  regard  to  the  other  example,  of  pope  Zaoharias.  He  says, 
the  pope  did  not  by  any  means  depose  Childeric,  nor  absolve  his  sub- 
jects from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him;  for  Childeric  merely  bore 
the  name  of  king,  witlK)ut  possessing  the  kingly  power.  Of  the  latter, 
therefore,  he  did  not  need  to  be  deprived.' 

Yet  the  ban  pronounced  by  the  pope  produced  a  great  effect  in 
Germany,  which  was  increased  by  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  with 
Henry's  government.  The  bishop  Udo  of  Triers,  after  his  return  from 
Borne,  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  and  secular  counsellors 
of  the  emperor,  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  He 
declared  that,  by  h(dding  fellowship  with  the  excommunicated  king, 
one  became  involved  in  the  same  condition ;  that  only  at  his  special 
uequest,  permission  had  been  granted  him  by  the  pope,  of  conversing 
wiUi  the  king ;  yet  even  to  him  the  communion  of  prayer  and  of  the 
Lord's  table,  with  that  monarch,  had  been  forbidden.  By  the  example 
and  the  representations  of  Udo,  many  were  induced  to  draw  away 
firom  the  king.  But  the  men  of  the  other  party  sought,  by  the  argu- 
ments above  mentioned,  to  confirm  the  king  in  his  resistance  to  the 
pqpe  ;  they  maintained  that  an  arbitrary,  unjust  ban,  ought  not  to  be 
mred ;  that,  in  such  a  case,  religion  was  only  employed  as  a  pretext 
a  cover  private  passions,  and  private  ends.  They  called  upon  him  to 
use  the  sword,  which  God  had  intrusted  to  him  as  the  legitimate 
sovereign  for  the  punisfament  of  evil  doers,  against  the  enemies  of  the 
empire.  Such  Isuiguage  found  a  ready  ear  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
He  was  inclined  already  to  bid  defiance  to  the  papal  ban,  and  to 
threaten  with  his  kingly  authority  those  who  sided  with  the  pope's 
party.  But  as  the  number  of  those  who  went  over  to  that  party  was 
oonstantly  increasing,  and  he  wanted  power  to  carry  his  threats  into 
execution,  he  suddenly  adopted  quite  another  tone.  He  sought  to 
bend  the  minds  of  his  opponents  by  negotiations ;  but  this  also  proved 
fruitless ;  and  they  were  already  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  the 
eztremest  measures. 

In  the  year  1076,  the  Suabian  and  Saxon  princes  assembled  at 
Iiibur.  Before  this  assembly  appeared,  as  papal  legates,  the  patriarch 
Si^ard  of  Aquileia,  and  the  bishop  Altmann  of  Passau,  a  man  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  his  strict  piety.   And  here  we  may  notice  how 

'  See  Waltrem  Nanmlmrgens.  do  unitate  Bchumatis  ponHor  exemplo,  quo  separen 

eccle«.  et  imperii,  1.  i,  p.  66.    Sed  ipse  quo-  tnr  principes,  vel  milites   reipublicae   ab 

Me  aanctas  Ambrosiui  ecclesiam  non  di-  imperatoris  tai  coiuortio  nmal  et  obseqaio ! 

mit,  sed  ea,  quae  Caesaris  sont,  Caesari  '  Lib.  i,  p.  17.    Qoandoquidem  ille  llil- 

41  quae  Dei,  Deo  reddenda  ewe  docuit,  qui  dcrichas  nihil  omnino  regiae  potestatis  vel 

Theodosium  ecclesiastica  coercait  di8cipli>  dignitatis  habuiMe  descnbatar,  ataae  ideo 

lu^  etc    £cce  ilia  excommnnicatio  ^uam  comprobator,  qaod    non  fuerit   aominoa 

miUt  erat  ecclesiae  pariter  atqoe  ipsi  im-  aliqooram    ure    rector,  qaoniam    rex  a 

peratori  TlieodoBio,  quae  nunc  prodendi  regendo  didtar. 
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large  a  party  stood  up  for  the  pope  from  among  those  who  felt  a 
serious  regard  for  religion.  Several  laymen,  who  had  renounced 
important  stations  and  great  wealth  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  a  strictly  ascetic  life,  now  appeared  publicly  as  advocates 
of  the  papal  principles.  These  refusea  to  hold  communion  with  anr 
one  who  maintidned  familiar  intercourse  with  king  Henry  after  hii 
excommunication,  till  each  had  personally  obtained  absolution  from 
bishop  Altmann,  the  prelate  empowered  by  the  pope  to  bestow  it.  After 
a  deliberation  of  seven  days,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  new  king.  Henry,  after  a  variety  of  fruitless  negotiations  wiik 
the  opposite  party,  among  whom  partly  the  political,  partly  the  reli- 
gious interest  predominated,  determined  to  give  way.  An  agreement 
was  entered  into,  to  the  effect  that  the  pope  should  be  mvited  to  visit 
Augsburg  on  the  festival  of  the  purification  of  Mary ;  there,  in  a 
numerous  assembly  of  the  princes,  all  accusations  against  the  king 
should  be  presented,  and  then,  after  the  pope  had  heard  what  beta 
parties  had  to  say,  the  decision  should  be  left  with  him.  If  the  king, 
Dy  any  fault  of  his  own,  remained  excommumcated  a  year,  he  should 
be  considered  forever  incapable  of  holding  the  government.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  should  abstain  from  all  intercourse  with  the  exconununi- 
cated,  and  live  in  Speier,  as  a  private  man.  Henry  the  Fourth  agreed 
to  all  the  conditions  proposed  to  him,  severe  as  they  were ;  and  at 
everything  was  now  dependmg  on  his  being  absolved  from  the  papd 
ban,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  negotiate  on  equal  footing  with 
the  princes,  so  he  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  pope  himself  in  Italy, 
before  the  latter  could  come  to  Germany.  He  was  willing  to  mk 
everything  to  obtain  absolution. 

A  few  days  previous  to  Christmas,  in  the  unusually  cold  winter  of 
1076-77,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  his  wife  and  little  son,  attended 
only  by  one  individual,  of  no  rank.  Meantune,  the  ambassadors  of  tlM 
German  princes  had  come  to  the  pope,  and,  in  compliance  witli  their 
invitation,  the  latter  set  out  on  his  journey,  expecting  to  reach 
Augsburg  at  the  appointed  time,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1077  *^ 
although  his  friends  advised  him  not  to  undertake  this  journey,  prob- 
ably because  they  feared  the  power  of  Gregory's  enemies  in  Italy. 
It  had  been  agreed  upon,  that,  at  a  particular  point  of  time,  delegates 
from  the  princes  should  meet  him  on  the  borders  of  ItaJy  for  the 
purpose  of  escorting  him  to  Augsburg.  Twenty  days  before  the  time 
appointed,  the  pope  set  out  on  his  journey.  Meanwhile  came  also  the 
messengers  of  king  Henry,  through  whom  the  latter  promised  him 
every  satisfaction  and  amendment,  and  urgentiy  begged  for  abao* 
lution.  Gregory,  however,  would  not  meddle  with  the  matter ;  he 
only  loaded  him  with  severe  reproaches  for  his  transgressions.^ 

'  It  is  erident  from  the  words  of  Greg-  namely,  that  Gregory  came  to  LomhavAj 

onr  himself  in  hit  letter  to  the  Germans,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  who  stood 

Mansi  xx,  f.  386,  that  this  was  the  reason  forth  as  mediator  between  the  king  and 

of  his  undertaking  the  Joame^  to  Lorn-  the  pope. 

bard^.     The  account  given  by  Domnizo       *  Gregory-  himself  says:  Acriter  ena 

in  his  Hie  of  lCathildl^  at  the  beginning  de  suis  excessibus  per  omnes,  qui  inMT* 

of  the  second  book,  is  fUso  th^fore ;  carrebant,  nonctoi  redargnimot. 
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If,  viewing  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the  pope's  rigidly  consistent 
system,  we  might  perhaps  approve  of  Gregory's  conduct  towards  the 
mBolent  Henry,  yet  we  cannot  fail  to  miss  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  humbled  man,  that  spirit  of  love  which  proceeds  from  a  pure 
gospel ;  we  perceive  in  it  nothing  but  the  stiff  firmness  of  a  self-will, 
which,  spuming  all  human  feelings,  goes  straight  onward  to  the  mark 
an  which  it  has  once  fixed. 

The  promised  escort  from  Germany  found  it  impossible,  on  account 
of  the  many  difficulties  they  met  with,  to  make  their  appearance  at 
the  time  appointed  ;  and  Gregory's  journey  to  Germany  was  hindered 
by  various  circumstances.  Meanwhile  Henry  arrived  in  Italy,  and 
the  reception  he  there  met  with,  stood  in  melancholy  contrast  with 
his  actual  situation.  A  large  party  exulted  at  his  appearance  :  the 
numerous  opponents  of  Gregory,  among  the  bishops  and  nobles,  hoped 
to  gain  in  the  king  a  head  to  their  party  ;  and  they  were  ready  to 
do  anything  in  his  service.  Gregory,  being  fully  aware  of  the  fickle- 
mindedness  of  the  young  king,  felt  uncertain  whether  such  a  reception 
would  not  produce  a  change  in  his  disposition,  and  his  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. In  this  uncertainty  with  regard  to  his  own  situation,  he 
betook  himself  for  a  while  to  the  castle  of  his  enthusiastically  devoted 
friend,  the  powerful  Margravine  Mathilda  of  Tuscany.* 

But  Henry,  for  the  present,  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  get 
himself  absolved  from  the  ban.  Before  him,  went  the  excommunicated 
bishops  and  nobles  of  Germany,  in  the  habit  of  penitents,  barefoot  and  in 
woollen  garments,  to  beg  absolution  from  the  pope.     The  latter  listened, 

*  The  connection  of  the  pope  with  this  himself  in  stronger  terms  in  his  invective 

ladf  was  certainly  of  the  purest  character;  against  Gregory,  Eccard.  t.  ii,  in  the  collec- 

ynd  so  it  appears  in  his  correspondence  tionof  letters  of  the  Cod.  Bamberg,  ep.  162: 

with  her.    The  enthusiastic  devotedncss  of  Qai  ctiam  quasi  foetoro  quodam  gravissiroi 

the  most  strict  and  pious  persons  of  the  scandali  toiam  ecclesiam  replesti  de  con- 

ige  testifies  in  favor  of  Gregory.    The  ac-  victu    et    cohabitatione   alienae    muUeris 

omsationy  of  his  most  violent  enemies,  who  familiariori,  quam  necesse  sit.    In  qua  re 

brought  so  many  absurd  charges  against  vcrccundia  nostra  magis  quam  causa  labo- 

him.  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  its  trust-  rat,  (^uurn  hacc  gcncralis  qnerela  unicuique 

vorthy  evidence.    It  was  natural,  that  they  pcrsonuerit,  omnia  judicia,  omnia  decreta 

should  avail  themselves  of  this  connection  per  feminas  in  sede  apostolica  actitari,  de 

of  Gregory,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  nique  per  feminas  totum  orbem  ecclesiae 

suspicion  on  the  character  of  this  severe  admini>trari.    The  impartial  Lam))ert  of 

censor  of  the  morals  of  the  clergy  with  re-  Aschartenbnrg  remarks  concerning  the  re- 

nrd  to  this  very  point,  and  thereby  to  place  lation  of  Mathilda  to  the  pope  :  Tan(]uam 

Sis  zeal  for  the   laws  of  the  celibacy  of  patri  vel  domino  sedulnm  exhibebat  offl- 

priests  in  an  unfavorable  point  of  light,  cium.     He  then  refers  to  the  misinterprota- 

That  fierce  opponent  of  the  Uildebrandian  tions  put  on  this  relation,  which  proceeded 

party,  bishop  Waltram  of  Naumburg,  inti-  trom  the  friends  of  Henry,  and  particularly 

mates  this  suspicion  again!>t  the  pope,  how-  from  the  opponents  of  tHe  laws  of  celihacT 

trer,  in  such  a  way,' that  it  is  eiisy  to  sec  among  the  clergy,  and  says  of  these  :  Sed 

how  little  reason  he  himself  had  for  regard-  apud  omncs  sanum  aliquid  sapientcs  luce 

ing  it  as  well-grounded.     Apolog.  1.  ii,  c.  clarius  constabat,  falsa  esse,  quae  diceban- 

M.  Mathilda  ilia  }M>st  octavum  quoqnc  an-  tur.     Nam   et  papa  tarn   eximie  tamque 

Dim,  (|un  defunctus  est  llildebrand  famil-  af>ostolicc  vitam  in-^tituebat,  ut  nee  mini* 

iaris    ejus,    defendit  promi»tissimc  contra  mam  sinistri  rnmoris  maculam  converso* 

•edem  apostolicam  (Guil^Hfrt's  ymrty)  etcon-  tionis  ejus  sublimitas  admitteret  et  ilia  in 

tm  impcratorein  partem  ipsius,  tpii  prop-  urbe  (•eleberrima  atquc  in  tanta  obsequen- 

ter  freqnens  turn  ea  et  familinre  colloquium  tiuiii  fre(]ucntiiu  ol)S<*<ieuum  aliquid  perpe- 

tenenivit  plurimis  sc^aevac  su^picionirt  scan-  trans  latci*e  nequa([uam  potoisset 
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it  18  trie,  to  their  petition  ;  but  he  required  of  them  such  proofs  of  tbmx 
repentance,  as  would  be  calculated  to  leare  a  right  lasting  impression 
on  men  so  inured  to  luxury.  Each  of  the  bishops  was  obliged  to 
remain  from  mom  to  evening  shut  up  in  a  solitary  cell,  in  his  peniten- 
tial raiment,  partaking  only  of  the  most  meagre  diet.  Then  ha 
allowed  them  to  come  before  him  and  gave  them  absolution,  after 
mildly  reproving  them  for  their  transgressions,  and  exhorting  them  to 
guard  against  such  conduct  for  the  future.  When  they  took  their 
leave  of  him,  he  strictly  charged  them  to  abstain  from  all  fellowship 
with  king  Henry,  till  he  had  become  reconciled  with  the  church  ;  only 
for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  him  to  repentance,  they  might  be  allowed 
to  converse  with  him. 

But  Gregory  proceeded  more  harshly  with  the  young  king  himself. 
First,  he  repelled  the  urgent  entreaties  of  that  prince,  and  the 
intercessions  of  Mathildis,  of  the  abbot  Hugo  of  Cluny  who  was  the 
king's  god-father,  and  of  many  others,  who  implored  his  compassion  on 
the  young  monarch.  He  says  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the  Germans : 
^^  All  were  surprised  at  his  unusual  severity,  Und  many  imagined 
they  perceived  in  it  a  tyrannical  cruelty."^  He  persisted  in  reqnu^ 
ing  that  everything  should  be  referred  over  to  the  trial  which  was  to 
be  instituted  at  the  appointed  convention  in  Germany.  At  length,  he 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  and  intercessions' poured  in  upon  him,  but 
required  of  king  Henry  still  severer  proofs  of  his  repentance  thaa 
he  had  demanded  from  those  bishops.  The  king,  after  having  laid 
aside  all  the  insignia  of  his  imperial  rank,  and  clothed  himself  in  the 
garb  of  a  penitent,  was  admitted  into  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  castle 
of  Canossa,  where  he  waited  fasting,  during  three  days,  in  the 
rough  winter  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1077,  till  at  length,  on 
the  fourth  day,  the  pope  admitted  him  to  his  presence.  He  gave  him 
absolution  under  the  condition,  that  he  should  appear  before  the 
proposed  general  assembly  in  Germany,  where  the  pope  would  listen 
to  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries,  and  to  what  he  had  to  say  in 
defence  of  himself,  and  give  his  decision  accordingly.  Till  then,  he 
should  utterly  renounce  the  govenmicnt,  and,  if  he  obtained  it  again, 
bind  himself  to  support  the  pope  in  everything  requisite  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  If  he  failed  to  observe  this  condi- 
tion, he  should  again  fall  under  the  ban.^  And  the  abbot  Hugo  of 
Cluny,  and  several  persons  present,  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  ordem, 
pledged  themselves  that  the  king  would  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
compact.  The  pope  then  celebrated  the  mass  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  of  a  numerous  multitude.  When  he  had  consecrated  the 
host,  he  observed,  while  taking  a  portion  of  it,  that  he  had  been 

^  Ut  pro  CO  maltifl  prccihus  et  lacrimifl  still  undecided ;  that  he  was  bound  hj  ae 

interccdentibus,  omnes  quidem   insotitam  ohli^uioii  to  the  king ;  adhuc  totins  negocii 

mentis  notitrae  duritiam  niirarentur,  non-  ruusu  sus(>cnrta  est    Sciatis  nos  non  luittNP 

nulli  vcn)  in  nobis  non  apostolicae  MeveiitH-  rc^i  oblipitoi$  esse,  nisi  quod  puro  1 1  imnt 

tis  gravitHtcm,  sed  quasi  tyrannicue  ferita-  siiut  nobis  mos  est ea  dixinius,  quibus  e 

tis  crudclitatem  esse  clamarent.  ad  salutem  et  honorcm  suum  aut  cum  / 

'  In  his  letter  to  the  Germans,  Gregory  titia  aut  cum  misericordia  sine  nostraa 

•ppeaU  also  to  the  fact  that  everything  was  iiliua  animM  periculo  aiy avare  posnlnM 
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lecoBed  by  his  enemies  in  Oermanj  of  many  offences.  True,  he  could 
bring  forward  many  witnesses  of  his  innocence.  But  he  chose  rather 
to  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  God  than  to  that  of  man  ;  and  for  the 
porpoee  of  refuting,  in  the  shortest  way,  all  those  charges,  he  here 
Mlled  on  (rod  himself  to  witness  his  innocence,  while  he  now  took,  in 
Aferring  it,  the  body  of  the  Lord.  Let  Almighty  God  now  declare 
Urn  free,  if  he  was  innocent,  or  cause  the  partaking  of  the  body 
9i  Christ  to  prove  his  immediate  destruction,  if  he  was  guilty.  Greg- 
crj  regarded  this,  like  his  contemporaries,  as  a  judgment  of  God ; 
■lul  such  an  appeal  to  the  divine  decision  by  a  miracle  was  in  perfect 
hmnony  with  his  whole  mode  of  thinking.  With  the  greatest  compo- 
lure  he  partook  of  the  holy  supper,  which  to  him — since,  according  to 
bk  own  religious  conviction,  this  was  really  subjecting  himself  to  a 
lodgment  of  God — would  have  been  impossible,  if  in  his  conscience 
he  had  felt  that  he  was  guilty.  In  very  deed,  therefore,  it  was  the 
testimony  of  a  tranquil  conscience,  and  on  the  assembled  multitude 
(to  whom  this  appeared  as  such  a  triumph  of  innocence  as  if  the  f  oice 
oif  Grod  had  spoken  "directly  from  heaven)  it  must  have  made  a  most 
powerful  impression.  With  a  loud  shout  of  approbation  it  was  accepted 
fej  the  whole  assembly ;  and  praise  to  the  God  who  had  so  glorified 
innocence,  rung  out  from  every  mouth.  When  the  shouts  of  the  mul- 
titude had  somewhat  abated,  the  pope  turned  with  the  remainder  of 
Um  host  to  the  young  king,  and  invited  him  to  attest  his  innocence 
tf  all  the  charges  brought  against  him  from  Germany,  by  doing  the 
liine.  Then  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  trial  which  it  had 
been  proposed  to  hold  in  Germany ;  for  all  human  judicatories  were 
Snble  to  error ;  and  then  he  himself  would,  from  that  moment,  stand 
finrth  as  Henry's  defender.  But  Henry  was  neither  sufficiency  sure 
of  his  own  innocence  nor  sufficiently  hardened  against  religious  im- 
veesions,  to  subject  himself,  uncertain  of  the  result,  to  such  an  ordeal. 
Joe  turned  pale  at  the  proposal,  whispered  with  his  attendants,  sought 
evafflons,  and  finally  requested  the  pope  to  leave  evervthing  to  be 
decided  by  the  trial  to  be  had  in  Germany.  He  pledged  himself,  by 
oath,  to  refer  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  in  Germany  to  the  pope's 
iecision,  and  to  insure  his  safety,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  himself,  in 
hii  journey  to  Germany.  At  the  close  pf  the  service,  Gregory  invited 
Um  to  a  repast,  conversed  with  him  in  a  fiiendly  manner,  and  then 
diomissed  him  with  serious  admonitions. 

The  question  here  arises,  whether  the  pope  was  perfectly  sincere  in 
eflfecting  this  reconciliation  with  king  Henry  ?  The  enemies  of  Greg- 
oty  charge  him^  with  having  persecuted  him  from  the  beginning,  on  a 
calculated  plan  of  bringing  about  his  utter  ruin,  and  of  using  every- 
thing as  a  means  to  accomplish  this  end.  If  Henry  obeyed,  and 
refrained  entirely  from  exercising  his  kmgly  authority  till  that  assem- 
bly could  meet  m  Germany,  then  he  woidd,  by  that  very  act,  render 
Umself  contemptible  ;  while  the  power  of  the  anti-emperor,  about 
whose  election  men  were  ahready  busying  themselves,  would  become 

'  So  bishop  Waltram  of  Naomburg,  in  hit  Work  De  nnitate  eocleaiae  et  imperii, 
LL  c.Ti 
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more  and  more  confirmed.  Or  if  he  did  not  fulfil  fhe  condition,  aa 
opportunity  would  be  given  the  pope  to  accuse  him  of  violating  tte 
agreement,  and  again  to  pronounce  the  ban  upon  him.  In  what  light 
would  Gregory,  with  this  fine-spun  plan  of  revenge,  requiring  him  ti 
turn  the  most  sacred  acts  into  a  means  of  deception,  have  to  be 
regarded  ?  If  after  having  granted  king  Henry  absolution,  he  had  alfll 
been  able  to  say  to  the  enemies  of  that  monarch,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  this  step,  as  he  is  represented  to  have  said  in  a  letter,  that  ^'  they 
should  give  themselves  no  trouble  about  what  he  had  done ;  he  waa 
onlv  going  to  send  them  back  Henry,  loaded  with  deeper  guilt,"i  whail 
diabolical  malice  and  hypocrisy !  Well  might  Waltram  of  Naumbiarg 
say,  ^'he  dismissed  him  m  peace;  but  peace  such  as  Judas  pretended^ 
not  such  as  Christ  bestowed.''^  With  perfect  justice  might  he  exclaim, 
in  view  of  such  an  act  of  duplicity:  '^  This  is  not  acting  like  a  successor 
of  Peter  ;  this  is  not  feeding  Christ's  sheep,  to  send  one  away  loaded 
with  still  heavier  guilt,  and  one  too  who  repented  of  his  fault.  This 
was\iot  acting  Uke  a  priest  of  our  Lord,' who  himself  says  in  the  gospd| 
that  in  heaven  there  is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  uaa 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  men  thatneed  no  repentance.'^ 

But  we  are  listening  to  the  words  of  a  passionate  antagomst.  The 
language  of  party-passion,  on  either  side,  is  to  be  heard  with  distroBt. 
Who  could  penetrate  mto  Gregory's  heart,  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
the  disposition  in  which  he  acted?  The  reasoning  from  an  actual 
result  to  a  deliberate  purpose  is  always  most  unsafe.  Even  thoudi 
Gregory  had  said  what  is  laid  to  his  charge,  or  something  like  it,  stui, 
a  great  deal  depends  on  the  question,  in  what  connection  he  said  h^ 
and  whether  with  some  condition  or  in  an  unconditioned  manner. 
The  dignity  and  self-respect  which  Gregorv  ever  exhibits  in  his  publio 
communications,  render  it  extremely  unlikely,  that  he  would  suffer 
himself  to  be  hurried  by  passion  to  utter  words  so  much  m  contra- 
diction with  those  qualities.  In  granting  king  Henry  absolution, 
Gregory  assuredly  said  nothing  to  him  which  could  have  been  de* 
signed  to  deceive  him.  He  gave  him  plainly  enough  to  understand, 
that  all  was  depending  on  his  future  behavior.  He  even  persisted  in 
declaring  that  the  whole  matter  was  reserved  for  the  trial  which  waa 
to  take  place  under  his  presidency  in  Germany ;  earlier  than  thia, 
nothing  was  to  be  determined  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  the 
government.^  By  his  own  judicial  decision,  everything  should  be  aat 
to  rights  in  Germany ;  and  only  in  case  he  submitted  wholly  to  this, 

*  Ne  sitis  iollidti,  qnomam  calpabiliorem  gelio  Dominns  dicat,  gmdinm  fieri  in  coelo 
earn  reddo  robis.  eaper  nno  peccatoro  poenitentiam  agonliu 

*  Concerning  Henxy:  Dimissns  est  in  qoam  super  nonap^inta  novem  jastis,  qu 
pace,  quulcm  scilicet  pacem  Judas  simn-  non  indigent  poemtentia. 

layit ;  non  qnalem  ChnBtos  reliqnit.  ^  As  ne  says  in  his  letter,  in  whidi  kt 

'  His  words :  Certe  calpabiliorem  facere  reported  to  the  Germana  his  transactioof 

aliquem,  praecipne  autem  regem,  quern  with  Henry,  ep.  iv,  12.    Ita  adhnc  totins 

praecipit  Petms  apostolus  honorificare,  hoc  nogotii  causa  suspensa  est,  nt  et  adrentai 

non  est  ovea  Chnsti  pascere.    Culpabilio-  noster  et  consiliomm  restromm  nnaniml- 

rem,  inquam,  facere,  praedpue  enm,  quern  tas  permaxime  nccessaria  esse  videantor. 

poenitcat  culpabilcm  existere,  hoc  non  est,  Comp.  the  remarks  already  quoted,  p.  114, 

Moerdotem  Domini  ene,  cnm  ipse  in  evaa-  in  the  note. 
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could  Henry  calculate  on  a  lasting  peace  with  the  pope.  As  to  the 
feet,  therefore,  the  remjftto^of  Waltram  with  regard  to  the  precarious 
position  of  the  emperor,  however  he  might  act,  were  correct ;  though 
it  cannot  be  said  of  the  pope  that,  from  the  first,  he  only  became 
reconciled  to  Henry  in  appearance,  and  had  nothing  else  in  view 
than  his  utter  destruction.  He  acted  thus,  impeUed  by  that  reckless 
and  persevering  resolution  with  which  he  followed  out  false  principles* 
He  sacrificed  to  his  consistency  the  true  interests  of  the  misled  king 
and  the  well-being  of  the  German  people.  It  must  be  owned,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  Henry  who,  hurried  on  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
first  broke  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

When  he  returned  back  to  his  friends,  and  with  them  repaired  to  the 
states  of  Lombardy,  he  found  the  tone  of  feeling  there  very  much 
altered.  Men  were  highly  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  made  to  humble  himself  before  the  detested  Gregory.  They 
were  upon  the  point  of  renouncing  him ;  they  were  for  nominating  his 
son  emperor,  and  with  the  latter  marching  straight  to  Rome.  As  thetk 
Henry  had  so  many  enemies  in  Germany,  as  he  could  not  place  any 
great  reliance  on  the  pope,  and  as  he  hero  found  a  considerable  party, 
who  were  willing  to  do  anything  for  him  if  he  would  place  himself  in 
their  hands,  he  now  went  over  wholly  to  this  side.  He  allied  him- 
self once  more  with  Gregory's  enemies,  acted  once  more  as  monarch, 
and  resumed  once  more  the  counsellors  whom  the  pope  had  excom- 
municated. As  the  earlier-appointed  assembly  in  Germany  could  not 
be  holden,  the  states  dissatisfied  with  king  Henry  appointed  another 
assembly,  to  meet  in  the  beginning  of  March  1077,  and  invited  the 
pope  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  and  tranquillity 
to  Germany.  But  this  also  was  prevented  by  Gregory's  detention  in 
Italy.  Grecjory  sent  to  Germany  two  legates,  who  reported  to  the 
assembly  what  causes  had  hindered  him  from  coming  to  Germany, 
and  left  it  to  them  to  provide,  as  they  deemed  best,  for  the  necessities 
of  the  empire.  At  this  assembly,  Rudolph  duke  of  Suabia  was  elected 
king  in  Henry's  place.  Although  the  pope  was  doubtless  already 
j'esolved  to  renew  the  ban  against  Henry,  if  the  latter  did  not  alter 
his  conduct,  yet  he  still  passed  no  definitive  sentence.  He  declared 
himself,  at  first,  neutral  between  the  two  parties,  and  named  both  the 
princes  kings  in  his  letters,  and  reserved  it  to  himself,  when  he  should 
risit  Germany,  to  decide  which  party  had  the  right.  Meanwhile,  in 
Germany,  much  blood  was  shed  on  both  sides.  The  two  parties  per 
secuted  each  other  with  unrelenting  ferocity.  State  and  church  were 
rent  in  pieces  by  these  quarrels,  while  Gregory  quietly  looked  on,  and 
by  his  ambiguous  declarations  and  acts  kept  up  the  contest.  He  ex- 
pressed his  pain  ^  at  seeing  so  many  thousand  Christians  fall  victims  to 
temporal  and  eternal  death  through  the  pride  of  one  man ;  •  at  seeing 
the  Christian  reli^on  and  the  Roman  church  thereby  prostrated  to 
Ae  ground.  He  did  not  declare,  however,  whom  he  meant  by  this 
individual.     He  only  called  upon  the  Germans  to  renounce  obedience 

*  £p.  149,  in  Cod.  Babenbeig.  Eccard.  t.  ii,  f.  151. 
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to  the  proud  man,  who  hindered  him  from  coming  to  Germany ; 
the  other  hand  to  obey  him  lirfio  showec^  lltriJUHlC  devoted  to  the  apos- 
tolical see.  The  partisans  of  RudbfpK  fiercely  reproached  him  with 
hindering,  by  this  ambiguous  conduct,  the  decision  of  a  quarrel,  into 
which  they  at  least  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  in  obedience 
to  the  papal  see,  when  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  distinct  declaration,  he 
could  bring  the  matter  to  an  end.  But  Gregory  was  not  moved  by 
this  language  to  depart  from  his  plan.  He  exhorted  the  Germans  to 
fidelity,  and  testified  his  firmness  by  declaring  himself  resolved  to 
abide  unswervingly  by  the  principles  on  which  he  had  always  acted, 
without  regarding  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  by  which  king  Henry 
was  defended  and  he  himself  accused  of  harshness  towards  that 
prince.*  When,  however,  in  the  year  1080,  the  weapons  of  Rudolph 
met  with  continual  success,  the  pope  finally,  at  a  Roman  synod,  passed 
the  definitive  sentence.  He  pronounced  anew  the  ban  on  king  Henry, 
because  by  his  means  the  assembly  in  Germany  had  been  prevented 
from  meeting,  and  he  recognized  Rudolph  as  emperor,  sending  him  a 
crown,  inscribed  with  a  motto  in  correspondence  with  the  principles 
of  his  consistent  theocratical  system,  claiming  to  himself,  as  Peter's 
successor,  full  power  and  authority  to  decide  the  contest  concerning 
the  election  of  an  emperor  in  Germany.'  But  at  the  same  time  he 
gave  him  also  to  understand,  that  he  should  not  yield  an  iota  of  the 
law  against  investiture. 

It  was  now,  however,  for  the  first  time,  that  Gregory's  firmness  was 
really  to  be  put  to  the  test ;  for  as,  in  this  same  year,  duke  Rudol]di 
lost  his  life  m  a  battle  on  the  Elster,  although  again  victorious,  so 
Henry  saw  himself  no  longer  prevented  from  directing  his  course 
again  to  Italy.  After  sentence  of  deposition  had  already  been  passed, 
at  a  previous  council  of  Mentz,  by  a  small  number  of  bishops  of 
Henry's  party,  on  Gregory  the  Seventh,  the  same  thing  was  repeated 
by  a  more  numerous  assembly,  held  at  Brixen,  of  those  dissatisfied  with 
the  Hildebrandian  principles  of  government  from  Italy  and  Germany. 
Characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  this  assembly,  are  some  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Gregory ;  that  he  boasted  of  being  favored  with  di- 
vine revelations,  of  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy,  that  he  was  given 
to  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Berengar.* 
One  of  Gregory's  opponents,  Guibort,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  was 
chosen  pope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  the  Third.  But  this  arbi- 
trary proceeding  appeared  too  much  like  a  political  movement  to  liave 
the  least  influence  on  men's  religious  convictions.     The  free-minded 

*  Mansi  Consil.  rii.  3.  Quotqnot  Latini  the  issue."  What  we  have  said  aliove  con* 
sunt,  omncs  caoHam  Henrid  practcr  admo-  ccming  the  principles  of  this  iki|>c,  as  ther 
dum  paucos  Jaudant  ac  defeudant  et  per-  arc  made  knowii  to  us  in  his  letters,  as  well 
nimiae  diiriiiae  ac  impietatis  circa  eum  me  as  what  we  know  conccminjj  the  system  of 
redarjronnt  the  entire  party,  proves,  beyond  (lucstioa, 

•  Insorintion :  "  Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petms  that  Grejjory  had  actually  in  \m  mind  ail 
diadoma  Uudolpho.**    Plank,  in  his  history  that  these  wonl^t  literally  contain. 

of  the  prtpacy  (ii,  1,  p.  198)  says,  certainly  *  Catholicum  atque  aposiolicam  Hdemds 

with  injU!*tice :  "  The  pope,  in  this  inscrip-  corpore  et  sanj^uine  in  quaestioncm  |>oneiH 

tion,  probably  did  not  have  half  so  much  tem,  haerctici  Berungarii  antiquum  discipil- 

iii  his  thoogh'ts,  m  waf  attribated  to  him  In  Iaro,diYinatioiinni  et  somniorum  cultonsm. 
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bishop  Dieteric  of  Yerdun,  rendered  famous  by  his  fidelity  to  king 
Henry,  had  been  induced  to  take  a  part  in  these  proceedings  of  the 
above-mentioned  assembly  at  Mentz ;  but  he  soon  repented  of  it,  his 
OODScience  reproaching  him  for  this  step.  He  suddenly  and  in  a  secret 
manner  forsook  ihe  assembly,  and  felt  impeUed  to  seek  absolution  from 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  whom  he  recognised  as  the  lawful  pope.^ 

King  Henry  himself  felt  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  cause.  He 
gbully  oflfered  his  hand  for  peace,  and  declared  himself  ready,  before 

Enetrating  &rther  with  his  army  into  Italy,  to  enter  into  negotiations 
:  that  purpose  with  the  pope.  But  the  latter  showed  no  disposition 
to  yield  anything,  though  his  friends  represented  to  him,  that  all  would 
go  over  to  the  side  of  the  king  in  Italy,  and  that  no  belp  was  to  be 
expected  from  Germany.  He  replied  that  for  himself  it  was  not  so 
Tery  great  a  thing  to  be  left  destitute  of  all  help  from  men.^  He  ex- 
horted the  Germans,  not  to  be  in  haste  about  the  election  of  a  new 
emperor  after  the  death  of  Rudolph.  He  prescribed  to  the  new  king, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  his  own  perilous  situation,  in  an  imper»* 
fiye  tone,  a  form  of  oath  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  his  theocratic 
•vatem,  whereby  the  king  was  to  promise  that  ho  would  faithfully 
Cribserve,  as  became  a  genuine  Christian,  all  that  the  pope  should  com- 
mand in  the  name  of  true  obedience,^  and  consecrate  himself,  as  soon 
•0  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  him  in  person,  a  mile$ 
mmeU  Petri  et  illius. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  pope,  who  had  shown  so  much 
•trictness  in  his  judicial  sentences  against  married  priests,  now  yielded 
on  this  point,  for  the  moment,  to  the  force  of  circumstances ;  that 
because  Henry's  party  gained  an  advantage  from  the  prevailing  dis- 
•atisfaction  with  the  laws  respecting  ceUbacy,  and  because  the  defi- 
ciency of  ecclesiastics  who  would  have  been  competent,  according  to 
the  rigid  construction  of  those  earlier  laws  respecting  celibacy,  to 
tdminister  the  sacraments,  was  too  great,  he  deemed  it  best  to  recom- 
mend to  his  legates  the  exercise  of  indulgence  in  this  matter  till  more 
quiet  times.^ 

The  same  inflexibihty  which  Gregory  opposed  to  king  Henry,  when 
that  nKHiarch  was  presi^g  towards  Rome,  he  still  maintained,  when 
besieged  during  two  years  in  Rome  itself.  No  force  could  move  him 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  ,th6  king,  with  whom,  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  crown  him  emperor,  he  might  have  concluded  an  advan- 

^  He  writes  about  his  participation  in  the  superbiam  parvi  pendimns,  deficiat,  non 

■bore-mentioned  convention :  Moltipliciter  adeo  grave  ridetur.    Mansi  Concil.  ix,  3. 

eoactos  sum  ibi  agere  contra  ordinem,  con-  '  Qaodcnnque  mihi  ipse  papa  praecepe- 

tra  salntem  meam,  imo  contra  di^itatcm  rit,  sub  his  videlicet   verbis,  per  veram 

•edeaiasticam,  abrenuntiavi  sedenti  in  sede  obedientiam,  fideliter,  sicnt  oportet  Chris-i 

•postoUca,  et  hoc  sine  ratione  aliqua,  cum  tianuro,  observabo. 

inesens  non  audiretur,  auditus  discutere-  *  Lib.  ix.  ep.  3.   Quod  rero  de  sacerdoti* 

tur,  discttsstts  convinceretur.  AbrennntiaTi  bus  intcrrogastis,  placet  nobis,  ut  in  prae- 

iDi,  coi  in  examine  meae  ordinationis  pro-  sentiarum  turn  propter  popolorum  tnrba- 

ftssns  fueram  obedientiam,  cni  subjectionem  tiones,  turn  etiam  propter  bonorum  inopiam, 

poUicitus  eram,  cui  post  b.  Petruro  suscepto  scilicet  quia  paucissimi  sunt,  qui  fidelibui 

neimine  mihi  commissae  ecclesiae  com-  officia  reiigionis  persolrant,  pro  tempora 

Biusas  fueram.  rigorem  canonicum  temperando  debeatif 

'Qnod  (Muuliu)  li  iiobii»  qai  HUns  rafiwie. 
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tagcous  peace.  He  despised  the  threats  of  the  Romans.  He  cho0e 
rather,  as  he  declared,  to  die  as  a  martyr,  than  to  swerve  in  the  least 
from  the  strict  line  of  justice.^ 

At  length,  in  the  year  1084,  the  Romans,  tired  of  the  siege,  and 
discontented  with  the  defiance  of  the  pope,  opened  their  gates  to  kins 
Henry  and  received  him  with  demonstrations  of  joy ,  which  he  announced 
to  his  friends  in  Germany  as  a  triumph  bestowed  by  God  himself.* 
Gregory  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo(domttin 
Grescentii).  The  emperor  gave  orders  for  convoking  a  numerous 
public  assembly,  in  which  the  sentence  of  deposition  on  Gregory  and 
the  election  of  Clement  were  confirmed.^  At  the  Easter  festival,  the 
new  pope,  Clement,  consecrated  Henry  emperor,  and  the  latter  soon 
departed  from  Rome.  By  the  Norman  duke,  Robert  Guiscard,  Greg- 
ory was  at  length  liberated  from  his  confinement,  and  repaired  to  Cre- 
mona, where  he  soon  after  died,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1085.  His  last 
words  are  supposed  to  furnish  evidence  of  his  own  conviction  of  the 
goodness  of  his  cause  ;  they  were  as  follows  :  ^^  I  have  loved  righteous- 
ness, and  hated  iniquity ;  therefore  I  die  in  exile."^  These  words 
harmonize  at  least  with  the  conviction  which  Gregory,  in  his  letteiSf 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  expresses  in  the  strongest  language  ;  and 
it  will  be  much  sooner  believed  that  he  sealed  the  consistency  of  his 
life  with  9uch  words  than  that  he  testified  on  his  deathbed,  as  another 
account  reports,^  his  repentance  at  the  controversy  which  he  had  ex- 
cited, and  recalled  the  sentence  he  had  pronounced  on  his  adversaries. 
At  all  events,  we  recognize  in  these  two  opposite  accounts  the  mode 
of  thinking  which  prevailed  in  the  two  hostile  parties. 

Under  the  name  of  this  pope,  we  have  a  number  of  brief  maziins 
relating  to  the  laws  and  government  of  the  church,  called  his  dictates 
(dictatus).  Although  these  maxims  did  not  by  any  means  proceed 
from  himself,  still,  they  contain  the  principles  which  he  sought  to  real- 
ize in  his  government  of  the  church,  the  principles  of  papal  absolutism,^ 
signalizing  that  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  papacy  which  is  to  be 
attributed  to  him  as  the  author,  whereby  everything  was  made  to 
depend  on  the  decision  of  the  pope,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  emperors 
and  kings,  as  over  all  the  presiding  officers  of  the  church,  was  plaeed 
in  his  hands.  Most  of  these  maxims  may  be  confirmed  by  passages 
frt>m  his  letters. 

*  Lib.  ix.  ep.  11.  est  Hildebrand,  scilicet  in  domo  Crescentii. 

'  Thas  the  emperor  writes  from  Home  Qucm  Hildebrandum  icjs^ali  omniam  cardi- 

to   Dieteric,    bishop  of  Verdun:   Incrcd-  nnlium  (which  certainly  is  exaggerated)  •€ 

ibile  vidcturi  quod   veriHsimam   pmhatiir,  totius  populi  Komani  judicio  scius  abjectimi 

quod  factum  est  in  lioma,  ut  ita  dicam,  et  electum  papam  nostrum  Clcmentem  111 

cum  dcccm  hominibus  in  nobis  operatas  sede  apostolica  sublimatum  oumiuui  Ho- 

est  Dominus,  quo<l  antccessores  nostri  si  manorum    acclamationc,  nosque  a  papa 

fccissent  cum  decern  millibus,  miraculum  Clcmcnte  ordinatnm  ct  consensu  omniam 

emet  omnibus.  Bomanorum  consecratum  in  die  s.  Paschae 

'  The  emperor  writes,  in  the  nbove-cited  in    imperatorem    totius    populi   KomanL 

letter,  after  his  departure  from  Konie :  (Ro-  Gesta  Trevirorum  ed.  Wyttenbach  et  Muei- 

mani)  summo  triumphoet  fide  proi^equnti  ler.    Vol.  i,  p.  164,  18«'i6.' 
mnt  nos«  in  tantum  ut  in  Domino  fiduciali-        ^  Dilexi   justitiom   ct  odi  iniquitatem, 

ler  dtcamns,  quia  tota  Roma  in  manu  nos-  propterea  morior  in  exilio. 
tntMtiesceptoUlocaitello,  inqoocondiisiii       *  Bjr  Sigvbert  of  Gembloari  id  h.  ik 
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A  contest  like  that  between  the  emperor  Henry  and  Gregory  the 
Seventh,  could  not  be  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  death  of  the 
latter ;  for  although  the  quarrel  had  at  length  become  a  personal  one, 
still  there  ever  lay  at  bottom  withal,  a  conflict  of  opposite  party  ten- 
dencies and  interests.  Gregory  was  the  hero  and  the  saint  of  the 
party  zealous  for  the  system  of  the  church  theocracy.  His  death  in 
toisfortuue  appeared  to  that  party  a  martyrdom  for  the  holy  cause.* 
He  had,  moreover,  for  his  successors,  men  whom  he  himself  would  have 
•elected  as  like-minded  with  himself,  and  as  persons  of  ability.  After 
the  first  of  these,  Victor  the  Third  (Gregory's  enthusiastic  admirer 
the  abbot  Desiderius  of  Monte  Cassino),  had  died,  a.  d.  1087,  Otto, 
Iwhop  of  Ostia,  was  chosen  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  the  Second. 

Though  Urban  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  imperial  party,  which 
made  their  own  pope,  Clement,  sovereign  in  Rome  ;  still,  events  by 
which  public  opinion  was  gradually  gained  over  to  his  side,  were  in  his 
&yor,  so  that,  even  when  banished  from  the  seat  of  the  papacy,  he  was 
still  enabled  to  exercise  the  most  powerful  influence.  He  could  resume 
tiie  position  of  a  judge  over  princes ;  and  the  cause  in  which  ho  did 
iO,  was  one  where  the  pope  could  not  fail  to  appear  as  the  upholder  of 
tiie  authority  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
covenant ;  and  the  light  in  which  he  here  exhibited  himself,  was  neoes- 
larily  reflected,  greatly  to  his  own  advantage,  on  the  whole  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  his  age.  Philip,  king  of  France,  a  prince  accustomed 
to  g^ve  free  indulgence  to  his  passions,  in  the  year  1092,  repudiated 
ins  lawful  wife.  Bertha,  with  the  intention  of  marrying  another,  Berth- 
mde,  who  had  left  her  lawful  husband,  the  count  of  Anjou.  He  found 
bishops  cowardly  and  mean  enough  to  serve  as  the  instruments  of  bis 
win.  But  the  truly  pious  bishop  Yves  of  Chartres,  a  prelate  distin- 
guished for  the  conscientious  administration  of  his  pastoral  office, 
aeeastomed  boldly  to  speak  the  truth  to  princes  and  popes,  and  zealous 
in  contending  for  the  purity  of  morals  as  well  as  the  sacred  tenure  of 
fllie  marriage  covenant,^  was  of  another  mind.  When  invited  to  attend 
the  king's  wedding,  he  declared  he  could  not  consent  to  do  so,  until, 
bj  a  general  assembly  of  the  French  church,  the  lawfulness  of  his  sep- 
aration from  his  first  wife,  and  of  the  new  marriage,  had  undergone  a 
fidr  investigation.  "  Whereas,  I  am  formally  summoned  to  Paris  with 
your  wife,  concerning  whom  I  know  not  whether  she  may  be  your 
wife,"  ^  he  wrote  to  the  king,  "  therefore  be  assured,  that  for  conscience' 
lake,  which  I  must  preserve  pure  m  the  sight  of  God,  and  for  the  sake 
of  my  good  name,  which  the  priest  of  Christ  is  bound  to  preserve 
towards  those  who  are  without,  1  would  rather  be  sunk  with  a  mill- 
stone in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  than  to  be  the  means  of  giving  offence 
to  the  souls  of  the  weak.  Nor  does  this  stand  in  the  least  contradic- 
tion with  the  fidelity  which  I  have  vowed  to  you ;  but  1  believe  I  shall, 
best  TTiftinfaLin  that  fidelity  by  speakmg  to  you  as  I  do ;  since  I  am. 

*  Thns  the  abbot  and  cardinal  Gottfried    Seventh :  Qui  pro  defensione  hnjus  fidei 
of  Yendome,  in  speaking  of  the  opposition    mortuos  est  in  cxilio.    £p.  7. 
to  lay  inyestitore,  sajs  of  Gn^ory  the       *  See  e.g.  his  letters,  ed.jPari8, 1610,  ep.ftu 

*  Ep.  15. 
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convinced  that  for  you  to  do  as  you  propose,  will  bring  great  injuiy 
upon  your  soul,  and  great  peril  to  your  crown."  Neither  by  threfttal 
and  violence,  nor  by  promises,  could  the  pious  man  be  turned  in  the 
least  from  the  course  which  he  considered  right.  He  vehcmentlj 
reproached  those  bishops  who  neglected  their  duty.  The  king's  anger 
against  him  had  for  its  consequence,  that,  by  one  of  the  nobles,  hie 
property  was  confiscated,  and  he  himself  put  under  confinement.  The 
first  men  of  the  city  of  Chartres  now  combined  to  procure  the  releaee 
of  their  bishop  by  force ;  but  he  remonstrated  in  the  strongest  language 
against  such  a  proceeding.^  ^'  By  laying  houses  in  ashes,  and  plunder* 
ing  the  poor,"  he  wrote  to  them,  "  ye  cannot  propitiate  God's  fovor, 
but  will  only  provoke  his  vengeance  ;  and  without  his  favor  neither  cen 
ye  nor  any  man  deliver  me.  I  would  not,  therefore,  that  on  my  accoimt 
ye  should  make  the  cry  of  the  poor  and  the  complaint  of  widows  go 
up  to  God's  ear.  For  neither  is  it  befitting  that  I,  whb  did  not  attain 
to  the  bishopric  by  warlike  weapons,  should  recover  it  again  by  suoh 
means,  which  would  not  be  the  act  of  a  shepherd,  but  of  a  robber. 
If  the  arm  of  the  Lord  has  stricken  me,  and  is  still  stretched  out  over 
mc,  then  let  me  alone  to  bear  my  sorrow  and  the  anger  of  the  Lordy 
till  he  indicates  my  cause  ;  and  wish  not  to  augment  my  misery  bj 
making  others  wretched.  For  1  am  detei-mined  not  only  to  suffer  in- 
carceration  or  the  deprivation  of  my  ecclesiastical  rank,  but  even  to  . 
die,  rather  than  that  on  my  account  one  drop  of  blood  should  be  spilt." 
He  called  upon  Isdty  and  clergy,  instead  of  attemptmg  to  effect  hie 
liberation  by  such  means,  simply  to  pray  for  him;  for  prayer  bed 
procured  the  deliverance  of  Peter,  Acts  12.  The  king  caused  bishop 
1  ves  to  be  informed  that  he  would  forbear  doing  him  a  great  hamii 
and  on  the  other  hand .  bestow  on  him  great  favors,  if,  by  his  intercee- 
sion,  he  would  obtain  leave  for  him  to  retain  Berthrade  a  short  lime 
longer ;  but  Yves  repelled  the  proposition  with  horror,  saying,  that 
neither  bribes  nor  deception  could  blot  out  any  man's  sin,  while  he 
resolved  to  persist  in  it.^  He  who  resolved  to  persist  in  sin,  could 
not  redeem  himself  from  its  guilt  by  alms  or  gifls.^  There  was  no 
help  for  the  king,  except  by  abstaining  from  bis  sin,  and  submitting 
himself  by  repentance  to  the  yoke  of  Christ ;  for  God  did  not  require 
men's  possessions  but  themselves  as  an  offering  in  order  to  their 
salvation.*  While  Yves  rejected  all  forcible,  he  employed  everv 
lawful  means  which  the  existing  constitution  of  the  church  put  into  hie 
hands,  to  procure  victory  to  the  side  of  the  righteous  cause.  He 
applied  to  pope  Urban  tiie  Second,  and  was  strongly  supported  bv 
him.  This  pontiff  addressed  a  severe  letter  of  reproof  to  tne  FreiuAi 
bishops  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  used  as  mere  instrumente 
of  the  king's  pleasure,  and  threatened  the  king  with  the  ban,  if  he 
did  not  separate  from  Berthrade.    He  demanded,  under  the  same 

^  Ep.  20.                                *Ep.  47.  permanere.    Nemo  in  peccato  sno  perdn- 

'  Ho  writes  to  the  Marshal  of  the  royal  rare  volens  peccatum  saum  poterit  aliqw 

court  (Dapifcr) :  £x  auctoritate  divina  hoc  elcemosyna  vel  oblatione  redimere. 

caritati  tuae  rescribo,  quia  nolla  redemp-  *  Cum   Deus  non  nostra,  tod  not  td 

tione  vel   commutatione   quis   peccatum  salutem  nostram  requirat 

jroam  potent  abolere,  qnamdia  rmt  in  eo 
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threat,  the  liberation  of  Yves.  This  demand  was  complied  with ;  but 
iJie  might  of  papal  authority  still  could  not  do  the  work  thoroughly. 
A  council,  which  assembled  at  Rheims  in  1094,  once  more  allowed 
itself  to  be  determmed  by  its  dependence  on  the  king,  and  cited 
lrishop»  Yves,  who  was  animated  by  a  different  spirit,  before  its  tri- 
bunal, to  answer  to  the  charge  of  high-treason  and  of  violating  his 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  Yves  protested  against  the  compe- 
tency of  this  tribunal,  and  appealed  to  the  pope ;  and  in  a  letter 
relating  to  this  matter,^  he  said,  '^  The  charge  of  high-treason  fell  with 
more  justice  upon  those  who  by  their  treacherous  compliance  hai  done 
the  king  most  harm,who  had  shrunk  from  applying  sharper  remedies 
for  healing  the  wound,  when  milder  ones  were  unavailing."*  "  If  you 
had,  with  me,  held  fast  to  this  principle,"  he  writes  to  them,  "  you 
would  have  already  restored  our  patient  to  health.  Consider  whether,  > 
80  long  as  you  neglect  to  do  this,  you  evince  that  perfect  fidelity  to  the 
king  which  you  are  bound  to  show ;  whether  you  rightly  discharge  the 
duty  of  your  calling.  Let  the  king,  then,"  concluded  this  pious  man, 
m  a  truly  apostolical  spirit,  "  do  towards  me  what,  under  God's  per- 
mission, he  may  please  and  be  able  to  do.  Let  him  shut  me  up,  or 
shut  me  out,  and  deprive  me  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  By  the 
inspiration  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  grace  of  God,  have  I 
resolved  to  suffer  for  the  law  of  my  God ;  and  no  consideration  shall 
induce  me  to  participate  in  the  giult  of  those,  in  whose  punishment  I 
would  not  share  also."  In  the  very  same  year  the  pope's  threat  was 
executed  on  the  king.  At  a  council  in  Autun,  A.  d.  1094,  the  arch- 
bishop Hugo  of  Lyons,  as  papal  legate,  actually  pronounced  the  ban 
(m  the  king,  and  not  till  the  latter  submitted  and  made  professions  of 
amendment^  did  the  pope  remove  the  ban,  which,  however,  on  finding 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  he  pronounced  anew,  at  the  council  of 
Clermont. 

Meantime,  there  had  been  developing  itself,  among  the  Western 
nations,  a  great  movement,  which  beyond  every  other  could  not  fail 
so  to  operate  as  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  exalt  his 
dignity ;  for  he  was  called  to  place  himself  at  the  ^ead  of  a  vast 
undertaking  which  grew  out  of  and  was  consecrated  tor  the  religious 
interest,  wUch  was  seized  with  mighty  enthusiasm  by  the  nations,  and 
for  which  vast  forces  were  leagued  together.  This  was  an  event 
upon  which  Urban  could  not  have  made  any  previous  calculation, — 
a  long-prepared  event,  and  hastened  to  its  crisis  by  a  circumstance  in 
itself  insignificant.     Already  had  Silvester  the  Second,^  and  Gregory 

'  Ep.  35.  pronounced  free  from  tbe  ban,  would  go 

*  Qood,  at  pace  vestra  dicam,  Ycctius  in  over  to  the  pope  of  the  imperial  party. 

eos  retorqoen  potest,  qui  vulnus  fomentis  Yves  wrote  him :  What  hope  of  sinning 

faKiirabile,  tanqoxira  pii  medici    caateriis  with  impanitj  will  be  given  hereafter  to 

eompetentibus  diisimalant  orere  rel  medi-  transgressors,  if  forgireness  is  granted  to 

ei^ali  ferro  praeddere.  the  impenitent,  is  a  point  on  which  I  need 

'  Yves  warned  the  pope  (ep.  46)  not  to  not  detain  yoar  wisdom,  since  it  is  espe- 

let  himself  be  deceived  by  the  envoys  of  cially  yoar  business  not  to  protect  sinners 

liie  king,  and  induced  to  grant  htm  abso-  but  to  punish  them, 

lotion.    It  was  intended  to  alarm  the  pope  *  See  toI.  iii,  p.  375. 
by  the  threat,  that  the  king,  if  he  were  not 
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the  Seventh^  broached  the  idea  of  an  expedition  of  Western  Chrisiea- 
dom  for  the  liberation  of  their  fellow-believers  in  the  East,  and  fiir 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  places  :  but  the  minds  of  men  were  not  ai 
yet  quite  ripe  for  such  a  thou^t.  There  was  need,  in  the  first  plaoe, 
of  a  gradu^d  preparation.  Pope  Victor  the  Third  issued,  in  the  year 
1086,  an  invitation  for  a  crusade  to  be  undertaken  under  the  banner 
of  St.  Peter,  against  the  Saracens  in  North  Africa,  and  promised  ta 
all  who  should  takepart  in  it  a  plenary  indulgence.  After  this,  came 
pilgrims  from  the  East,  with  most  distressing  accounts  of  the  insults 
and  ill-treatment  which  Christians  had  to  suffer  from  the  rude  Moham- 
medans, and  of  the  manifold  profanations  of  the  holy  places.  Among 
these  pilgrims,  one  deserves  particularly  to  be  mentioned,  the  hermil 
Peter  of  Amiens  (Ambianensis).  This  individual  believed  himself 
divinely  called,  by  visions  in  which  Christ  appeared  to  him,  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  Western  Christians  in  recovering  the  holv  places  and 
the  original  seats  of  Christianity ;  and  he  brought  with  him  a  letter 
of  complamt,  calling  for  help,  written  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusatem, 
He  first  sought  an  interview  with  pope  Urban ;  and  that  pope  was 
himself  deeply  afiected,  as  well  by  the  personal  narrative  of  the  monk, 
as  by  the  letter  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  He  oomnussioned  monk 
Peter  to  travel  through  the  countries,  and,  testifying  before  high  and 
low  to  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  call  upon  them  to  go  to  the  rescne 
of  the  East,  now  groaning  under  so  heavy  a  yoke,  and  of  the  Hdy 
Sepulchre.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  a  person  of  small  stature  ana 
ungainly  shape  ;  but  the  fire  of  his  eloquence,  the  strong  faith  and  i£e 
enUiusiasm  which  furnished  him  with  a  copious  flow  of  language,  made 
a  greater  impression  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  instrument* 
It  is  to  be  remarked  as  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  life  of  these  times,  thai 
men  of  mean  outward  appearance,  and  with  bodily  frames  worn  dowa 
by  deprivation,  were  enabled  by  a  fiery  energy  of  discourse  to  prodooe 
the  greatest  effects.  In  a  monkish  cowl,  and  a  woollen  gown  or  ckxJc 
over  it,  this  Peter  itinerated  the  countries,  barefoot,  and  riding  on  m 
mule.  Immense  crowds  of  people  gathered  round  him ;  he  was 
loaded  with  presents  ;  and  from  these  he  bountifully  distributed  to  the 
poor.  His  words  were  received  as  the  utterances  of  an  oracle ;  and 
he  made  many  a  good  use  of  the  high  influence  he  enjoyed.  By  his 
exhortations,  he  wrought  a  change  of  character  in  abandoned  women, 
for  whom  he  procured  husbands,  and  then  bestowed  on  them  a  dowry. 
He  reconciled  contending  parties  to  one  another.  Ho  was  venerated 
as  a  saint ;  men  were  eager  to  obtain  from  him  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  relic ;  were  it  but  a  hair  from  his  mule.  A  contemporary  and 
eye-witness,  who  relates  this,  the  abbot  Guibert  of  Nogent  sous  Couey 
(Chiibertus  Novigentensis),*  says,  that  ho  does  not  remember  having 
ever  witnessed  the  like  veneration  paid  to  any  man.  But  he  looks 
upon  it  as  the  effect  which  the  charm  of  novelty  exercises  on  the  minds 
of  the  multitude.^    ^us,  by  the  labors  of  this  individual,  were  tlie 

'  See  this  yolame,  p.  104.  '  Quod  nos  non  ad  Toritatenif  sod  YOlgO 

'  In  his  Historia  Uierofloljmitana  apad    refcnmns  amanti  noYitatem. 
Bongan  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  f.  482. 
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minds  of  men  already  prepared,  wKen  Urban,  in  the  year  1095,  held 
the  chnrch  assembly  at  Placenza,  at  which  he  first  brought  this  matter 
Iwward.  The  assembly  was  so  numerous  that  no  church  could  con- 
tain it,  and  they  were  obliged  to  hold  their  sessions  in  the  open 
•irJ  At  Clermont,  in  Aurergne,  an  assembly  of  men,  of  both  the  spirit- 
ual and  secular  order,  was  afterwards  holden,  which  was  composed  of 
frtill  greater  numbers,  because  it  was  known  beforehand  that  this  mat- 
ter, which  took  such  hoi  i  on  the  universal  mterest  and  sympathy,  was 
to  be  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  pope,  in  a  fiery  discourse,  de- 
scribed the  importance  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  its  bearing  on  the 
Christian  faith,  the  insults  and  abuse  which  the  residents  of  the  place 
and  the  Christians  sojourning  there  as  pilgrims  were  obliged  to  suffer. 
Next,  he  invited  the  assembly  to  be  zealous  for  the  law  and  glory  of 
God,  and  impelled  by  the  love  of  Christ  to  grasp  the  sword,  and  turn 
tbe  weapons  which  they  had  hitherto  borne  against  Christians,  and 
whi^h  they  had  stamed  with  Christian  blood,  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  time  was  now  come  when,  by  participating 
in  this  holy  work,  they  might  atone  for  so  many  sins,  robbery,  and 
murder,  and  obtain  forgiveness  of  all.^  He  announced  the  fullest 
indulgence  to  all  who,  in  the  temper  of  true  repentance  and  devotion, 
would  take  part  in  this  expedition.  He  promised  for^veness  of  sin 
and  eternal  salvation  to  all,  who  should  die  in  Palestine  in  true  peni- 
tence, and  he  took  all  participators  in  this  expedition  under  his  own  papal 
protection.  This  discourse  of  the  pope  produced  a  great  effect  on  the 
already  excited  minds  of  men;  and  after  the  example  of  Ademar, 
bishop  of  Puy,  to  whom  the  pope  gave  the  guidance  of  the  whole, 
many,  on  the  spot,  marked  their  right  shoulder  with  the  sign  of  the 
eroas,  as  the  symbol  of  the  holy  expedition,  indicating  their  readiness 
to  take  upon  mem  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  foUow  him. 

From  this  council,  and  from  the  impression  which  the  itinerant  monk 
Peter  made  on  the  multitude,  proceeded  an  uninterruptedly  progres- 
five  enthusiasm  of  the  nations.  It  was  like  a  voice  of  God  to  a 
generation  ^ven  up  to  unrestrained  passion  and  wild  desires,  amidst 
^e  mutual  feuds  and  violent  deeds  of  princes  and  knights,  amidst  the 
corruption  which  was  only  increased  bv  that  quarrel  between  pope 
and  emperor,  —  a  mighty  religious  shock,  —  a  new  direction  given  to 
the  imagination  and  to  the  feeUngs  of  men.  So  this  fire  poured  out 
upon  the  nations,  with  which  was  mingled  some  portion  at  least  of  a 
holier  flame,  became  one  which,  as  it  tended  to  counteract  the  hitherto 
prevailing  rudeness  of  the  fleshly  sense,  was  considered,  even  by  the 
pons  and  intelligent  men  of  this  age,  a  refining  fire.^    It  needed  no 

'  Beraold  of  Constance,  who  relates  this  nnnqnam  extra  eccleeiam  satis  probabili- 

te  his  Chronicle,  endeavors  to  show  by  ex-  ter,  necessitate  qnidem  cogcnte,  celebra^ 

tuples  that  this  was  nothing  unbecoming :  mas,  quamyis  ecclesias  eamm  celebration! 

Hoc  tamen  non  absque  probabilis  exempli  specialiter  deputatas  non  ignoramus, 
aoetoritate,  nam  pnmns  lejpslator  Moses        •  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  have 

popnlnm  Dei  in  campcstnbus   Icgalibus  several  recensions  of  this  discourse  and  no 

meccptis  Deo  jubente  instituit,  et  ipse  verbally  accurate  record  of  it,  so  that  we 

Dominos  non  in  domibus,  sed  in  monte  et  can  only  give  with  certainty  the  general 

In  campestribus  discipulos  snos  evangelicis  thoughts. 
hirtitTitiff  infonnarit.    Missas  qnoque  non-        '  60  says  Guibert  of  Novigento,  L  i,  inil 
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exhortations  from  the  clergy;  men  mutually  stimnlated  one  another ( 
there  >vas  a  mutual  emulation.  People  of  every  class,  of  all  ageii 
from  nations  the  most  diverse,  hastened  to  the  appointed  spot.  Every- 
thing rcrjuired  for  the  journey  was  quickly  collected  together ;  though 
owing  to  bad  seasons  provisions  had  become  dear,  yet  of  a  sudden 
there  was  a  fall  in  the  market  because  all  vied  with  each  other  in 
contributing  as  they  were  able  to  promote  the  holy  enterprise,  as  thej 
also  recognized  in  the  abundance  of  the  following  year  a  special  proTi- 
dence  of  God  for  the  promotion  of  the  crusade.^  Thus  the  extraordi- 
nary movement  of  mind  produced  by  the  preaching  of  the  crusadei 
owing  to  which  that  which  seemed  impossible  was  made  possible,  iuh 
peared  to  contemporaries  as  a  work  of  God  not  to  be  mistaken.  Yet 
the  unprejudiced,  even  amongst  them,  were  obliged  to  confess,  that  it 
was  by  no  means  the  pure  enthusiasm  for  a  work  undertaken  in  the 
interest  of  Christian  faith,  which  hurried  all  to  take  part  in  it,  buife 
that  a  great  variety  of  motives  mixed  in  with  this.  Some  had  been 
awakened,  by  this  call,  out  of  a  life  stained  with  vices,  to  repentanoe^ 
and  sought  by  joining  the  crusade  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their 
sins.  While  many,  at  other  times,  were  led  by  a  sudden  awakening 
to  repentance  from  a  life  of  crime  to  embrace  monasticism,  there  mm 
now  opened  to  them,  in  this  enterprise,  a  more  convenient  way,  and 
one  more  flattering  to  their  inclinations.  They  might  continue  their 
accustomed  mode  of  life  as  knights,  and  still  obtain  indulgence  or  tb» 
forgiveness  of  sin.  Others  meditated  escaping  in  tlus  way  the  cifil 
punislunents  which  threatened  them,  or  delivering  themselves  from  the 
oppressive  burden  of  debt.  Others  were  hurried  along  by  the  forot 
of  example  and  of  the  fiGishion.^ 

If  the  religious  awakening  produced  by  the  preaching  of  the  cm- 
sadcs  took  such  a  turn  with  many  as  that,  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  those  times,  they  preferred  the  pilgrimage  to  the  heavenly  Jeroaa- 
lem,  through  the  contemplative  life  of  monasticism,  to  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  earthly  Jerusalem,  the  spiritual  contest  beneath  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  to  the  bodily ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  at  the  opporta- 

Quoniam  omnium  animis  pia  desinit  in-  movement  of  the  nations  as  a  work  of  Qod| 

tentio  ct  halK>ndi  cunctoram  pervosit  conla  still  do  not  fail  to  mark  the  disturbing  d^ 

libido,    instituit  nostro    tempore    i>roolia  ments  of  vanity,  self-deception,  or  intaa* 

sancta  Deus,  at  ordo  equcstris  ct  valgus  tional  fraud.    Gfhus  the  abbot  Balderic.af* 

oberrans,  qui  vetustae  paptnitatis  excmplo  tcrwanls  bishop  of  Dole,  after  having  citad 

in  mntuas  vcrsabantur  caedes,  novum  re-  examples  of  this  sort  in  his  Historia  Hie^ 

pcrirent     salutis    promcrcndae   ^nus. —  osolymittuia,  adds:   llaec  idcirco  inatnop 

And  William  of  Tyre :  Nece^ssarius  enit  mm,  nc  vcl  aliquid  praeteriisso  videomVi 

hie  ignis  ))urgatorius,  quo  practerita.  quae  vel  nostratiUu-  in  vanitalibtu  suis  peperdm^ 

nimia  erunr,  diluerentur  commUsa  et  occu-  redarj^amui*.      Bongars   Gesta    I)ci    per 

patio  Utxx  utilis,  qua  declinarentur  futura.  Francos,  t.  i,  f.  89. 

*  Fulchcr  of  Chartres,  on  the  year  which  '  William  of  Tyre  says,  in  Bongarii  t 

followed  upon  tlie  council  of  Clurmont :  G41 :  Nee  tamen  apud  omnes  in  causa  enft 

Quo  anno  pax  et  ingens  abundantia  fru-  Dominus,  sed  quidam,  ne  amioos  deswe* 

menti  et  vini  per  cuncta  terranim  climata  rent,  quidam  ne  desides  haberontur,  q«i> 

exubcravit.  disponente  Deo,  ne  panis  in-  dam  sola  levitatis  causa  aut  ut  creditom 

opia  in  via  deAccrcnt,  qui  cum  crueibus  suos,  (piibus  multorum  debitorum  pondMe 

suis  juxta  ojusdem  praecepta  eum  sequi  tenebantur  obligati,  decUnantes  eludenat, 

elegeraiit.    In  Bongars,  1.  c.  f.  384.  aliis  se  adjungebant. 

"The mea  who  looked  upon  thii  great  . 
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mty  thus  afforded  them,  of  forsaking,  to  follow  a  holy  vocation,  the 
quiet  and  solitude  of  monasticism,  which  h|hd  become  irksome  to  them ; 
and  even  monks  believed  themselves  warranted  to  break  away  from 
their  confinement  and  grasp  the  sword  ;^  till  at  length,  from  a  neceiK 
sity  grounded  in  the  life  of  the  times,  a  blending  together  of  monastn 
oism  and  knighthood  afterwards  shaped  itself  into  the  spiritual  order 
of  knights.  Under  this  prevailing  tone  of  excited  feeling,  men  were 
easily  disposed  to  fiemcy  they  saw  miracles,  and  stories  of  miraculous 
works,  wrought  for  the  furtherance  of  the  holy  object,  easily  found 
credence,  and  were  made  the  most  of  to  promote  the  same,  on  the 
principle  of  the  so-called  pious  fraud.^  Men  and  women  stood  forth 
from  among  the  people,  and  pretended  that  a  cross  had  been  miracu* 
loQsly  stamped  on  their  bodies.^  Many  branded  this  sign  upon  their 
persons  with  a  hot  iron,  whether  from  zeal  for  the  holy  cause,  or  purely 
out  of  vanity.^  In  the  beginning  of  these  movements,  an  abbot  was 
living  in  France  who  found  himself  unable,  for  want  of  means,  to  job 
the  expedition.  To  obtain  these,  instead  of  fnounting  the  cross  in  the 
usual  manner,  he  made  one,  by  some  artificial  process  or  other,  on  his 
forehead,  and  then  prociaimea  among  the  people,  that  this  mark  came 
from  an  angel  who  had  appeared  to  him  m  a  vision.  This  story  was 
easily  believed  by  the  people.^  Many  rich  presents  were  bestowed 
OQ  him :  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  afterwards 
became  archbishop  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  confessed  the  fraud,  which  was  forgiven  him  on  account  of  his 
pious  motives,  though  doubtless  there  were  some  few  who  disapproved 
of  this  dishonesty.^  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  many  who,  in 
consequence  of  a  momentary  paroxysm  of  contrition,  engaged  in  this 
expedition,  hoping  to  find  in  it  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  should 
snlfer  themselves  to  be  so  far  misled  by  their  false  confidence  as  to  let 
down  the  watch  over  themselves,  and  thus  to  be  drawn  into  various 
excesses,  for  which  the  expedition  and  the  climate  furnished  but  too 
strong  temptationsJ    But  there  were  also  to  be  found  examples  of 


'  Bernold  of  Constance  attributes  to  this  '  Molti  de  gente  plcbeja  cruccm  sibi  di- 

cause  the  misfortunes  of  a  bodj  of  the  first  vinitos  innatam  jactando  ostentabant,  quod 

cnuMiders :  Non  erat  autem  mimm,  quod  et  idem  quaedam  ex  mulierculis  praesum* 

propositum  iter  ad  Hierosoljrmam  explore  scruntf  hoc  enim  falsum  deprehensum  est 

non  potoerunt,  quia  non  tali  humilitate  et  omnino.    Baldric,  histor.  Uieros.  1.  c. 

deTotione,  ut  deberent,  illnd  iter  adorti  *  The  Balderic,  just  before  mentioned, 

sint    Nam  et  plures  apostatas  in  comitatu  who   relates  this,  says :    Yel  peste  jao- 

8UO  habuenint,  qui  abjecto  rcligionis  habi-  tantiao  vel  bonae  suae  voluntatis  ostenta- 

tu,  cum  illis  niihtare  proposucrunt.    L.  c.  tione. 

n.  171. — And  another  contemponuy,  Bal-  *  Indocile  et  noramm  rcmm  cupidnm 

oeric,  states,  in  his  Historia  Hierosoljrmi-  Tulgus,  sajs  Guibert,  1.  c.  f.  507. 

tana :  Multi  eremitae  et  reclusi  et  monachi,  '  Guibcrt  calls  it  an  aemulatio  Dei,  sod 

domiciliis  suis  non  satis  sapienter  rclictis,  non  secundum  scientiam. 

ira  riam  perrexcrunt,  quidam  autem  ora-  ^  Bcmold  says,  in  the  place  before  cited: 

ptionis  gratia  ah  abbatibus  suis  accepta  li-  Scd  et  innumcrabiles  feminas  secum  har 

oentia  profecti  sunt,  plures  autem  fugjendo  here  non  tlmuerunt,  quae  naturalem  hablp 

ie  subcittxcrunt.    Bongars  Gesta  Dei  per  tum  in  virilem  nefario  mutavcrunt,  cum 

Francos  t.  i,  f.  89.  quibus  fomicati  sunt,  in  quo  Deum  mirft* 

'  In  the  appendix  to  Balderic's  Chroni-  biliter,  sicnt  Israeliticus  populus  quondam, 

de,  ed.  Le  Glay,  p.  373 :  Portenu  et  signa  offiendemnL 
fa  coelo  se  Tidere  miiUi  asserebiot. 
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genuine  Christian  faith :  captives  who  gave  up  their  lives  rather  than 
denj  their  faith.  A  knight  who  hid  been  distinguished  from  hii 
youth  for  a  life  of  piety,  strict  morality,  and  active  benevolence,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  and  his  life  spared  on  condition  of 
abjuring  the  faith.  He  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  time  for 
rdlection  till  the  next  Friday.  When  Friday  came,  he  declared,  that 
£Eur  from  him  was  the  desire  of  gaining  a  few  days'  respite  for  lus 
earthly  life ;  he  had  only  wished  to  give  it  up  on  that  day  when  hii 
Saviour  had  offered  his  for  the  salvation  of  all.^ 

The  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  these  popular  expeditions  in  the 
name  of  the  Christian  faith,  was  no  other  than  that  which  had  stamped 
itself  in  the  system  of  the  papal  theocracy ;  and  hence  the  enthusiasm 
attending  the  former  would  necessarily  give  a  stronger  impulse  to  this 
spiritual  tendency;  and  the  light  in  which  Urban  appeared  as  tha 
leader  of  a  popular  enterprise  generally  regarded  as  the  work  of  God, 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  establish  his  papal  authority.  What 
was  it  in  the  power  of  Guibert  to  do,  who,  supported  by  the  forces  of 
the  emperor,  ruled  in  Rome,  in  opposition  to  such  a  moral  force  of 
public  sentiment  as  Urban  had  on  his  side?  It  was  not  till  near 
tiie  close  of  the  year  1093,  that  the  latter  returned  to  Rome.  Tha 
papal  palace  (the  Lateran)  and  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  were  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  other  party ;  and  Urban  was  obliged  to  take  shelter 
in  the  castle  of  Frangipani,  a  Roman  devoted  to  his  service.  Wb 
party  did  not  venture  as  yet  to  come  forth  openly  in  Rome,  and  hif 
friends  from  a  distance  visited  him  clandestinely.  The  abbot  Goti> 
fried  of  Yendome,  a  man  ardentiy  devoted  to  the  Hildebrandian  priiH 
ciples,  who  had  just  entered  upon  his  office,  found  the  pope  in  circum- 
stances of  great  distress  and  overwhelmed  with  debt.  The  governor 
of  the  Lateran  palace,  who  served  the  party  of  Guibert,  offered,  it  is 
true,  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money,  to  give  up  the  palace ;  but  Urban, 
with  his  cardinals  and  bishops,  was  unable  to  raise  the  amount.  The 
lealous  Gottfried  of  Yendome  staked  all  his  possessions  to  procure  the 
sum  reqmred,  and  thus  Urban  was  finally  enabled  to  take  possession 
of  the  palace  which  had  so  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  other  party.* 

Havmg  accomplished  such  great  things  during  his  absence  from  flia 
dfy,  Urban,  in  ihe  year  1096,^  marched  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to  Italy 

*  See  Guibert,  1.  c.  f.  508.       ^      ^  ab  ipsis  pecaniam  qoaesiyit,  sed  modicum 

'  This  abbot  notices  his  serrices  in  (lie  quid  apud  ipsos,  quoniam  persecntione  el 

cause,  in  a  letter  to  the  snccessor  of  this  paupertate   simul  premebantur,  inveiiira 

pope,  i,  8.    Quasi  alter  Nicodemos  in  do-  potoit    Quern  ego  qnum  non  solnm  tiifl- 

mum  praedicti  Joannis  (Fricapanis)  nocte  tern,  verum  etiam  prae  nimia  angustia  la- 

veni :  ubi  earn  paene  omnibns  temporalis  crimantcm  conspexissenif  coepi  ct   ipst 

bos  bonis  nndatiim  et  alieno  aere  nimis  flere  et  flens  access!  ad  earn  dicens,  at  ae> 

oppressum invenL   Ibiperqoadragesimam  euro  iniret  pactum;  ibi  aumm  et  aisea- 

mansi  com  illo,  ejus  onera,  quantum  potni,  turn,  nummos,  mnlos  et  eqnos  expcnS,  et 

caritatis  humeris  supportavi    Qoindecim  sic  Lateranense  habuimus  et  intrayimiis 

rero  diebus  ante  Pascna  Femichius,  qnem  palatium.    Ubi  ego  primus  osculatus  sum  • 

Lateranensis  Palatii  custodem  Guibcrtus  Domini  Papac  pedem,  in  sede  videlicet 

fecerat,  per  internuncios  locutns  est  cum  apostolica,  ubi  longo  ante  catholicus  non 

Domino  Papa,  qnaerons  ab  eo  pecuniam,  sederat  Papa. 

et  ipse  redoeret  illi  tnrrim  et  aomum  il-  '  In  Longobardiam  cum  magno  triamphQ 

Im.    Unde  Dominns  Fi^  com  Episcopis  et  gloria  repedavit,  laji  Beniold. 
it  CbrtiaeBhiiii  qyi  mmm  ewHit,  locotai^ 
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and  Rome,  escorted  by  troops  of  crusaders,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  their 
oanse,  who  bad  him  pronounce  a  blessing  on  their  lindertakmg.  Thus 
be  obtained  the  victory  over  the  party  of  Guibert,  though  in  Rome  it 
iCill  continued  to  maintain  its  authority.^  And  the  pope,  before  so 
poor,  now  possessed  wealtih  enough  to  wrest  from  the  party  of  Guibert 
tkeir  last  prop  in  Rome,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  He  died  in  posses- 
sion of  the  uncontested  supremacy,  in  the  year  1099,  after  he  had  pro- 
nounced in  a  council  the  ban  on  his  adversaries.  In  the  following  year, 
died  Clement,  and  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  his  adherents  resorted 
to  tbe  common  expedient  of  miraculous  stories,  hoping  by  their  means 
to  uphold  his  authority,  and  to  procure  a  saint  for  the  party  of  Henry.* 
Henry  the  Fourth,  gradually  sobered  by  his  misfortunes,  persevered 
until  his  death  in  mamtaining  the  quarrel  with  the  pope,  and  the 
litter  might  naturally  enough  be  disposed  to  sanction  any  means  to 
bring  about  his  destruction,  —  even  encourage  the  rebellion  of  the  sons 
agunst  their  father,'  provoke  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  palliate  assas- 
aination.^  The  popes,  who  were  ready  to  oppose  the  fanaticism  of  the 
crusaders,  when  it  would  vent  itself  on  the  defenceless  Jews,  with 
admonitions  in  a  genuinely  Christian  spirit,  felt  no  scruples,  when 
b&nded  themselves  by  a  fanatical  party-interest,  in  employing  the 
same  instrument  against  the  enemies  of  their  papal  authority,  who 
appeared  to  them  as  rebels  agamst  the  church,  and  enemies  of  God. 
When  the  emperor  Henry,  forsaken  on  all  other  sides,  still  had  faith- 
ful adherents  in  the  dioceses  of  Liege  and  Cambray,  pope  Paschalia 
the  Second  turned  against  them  the  zeal  of  count  Robert  of  Flanders^ 
who,  in  the  year  1099,  returned  from  the  first  crusade,  in  which  he 
had  acted  a  prominent  part.  He  exhorted  him  to  persecute  Henry, 
tiiat  head  of  the  heretics,  and  all  his  friends,  to  the  utmost  extent  of 

'  Otto  of  Freisingen,  in  his  Work  of  of  the  sons  against  their  father  as  a  punish* 
TTnfTertal  History,  L  viii,  c.  vi.  says :  Aaxi-  mcnt  brought  on  him  for  having  rebelled 
lio  eonim,  qoos  ad  Hierosolymitanum  iter  against  his  spiritual  father, 
•oeenderat,  Guibertum  ab  urbe  oxcepto  *  Men  did  not  venture,  it  is  true,  to  pro- 
caAro  Crescentii  ejccit  Fulcher  of  Char-  nounce  free  from  all  blame  those  who  were 
trea,  who  was  himself  among  these  cmsa-  moved  by  their  fanaticism  to  shed  the  blood 
den,  who  then  came  to  Rome,  relates  how  of  persons  excommunicated.  Thev  were 
they  were  disturbed  in  their  devotional  to  submit  to  a  church  penance ;  still,  how* 
exercises  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  by  ever,  their  crime  was  not  looked  upon  as 
the  violent  acts  of  Guibert^s  partisans ;  and  properly  murder.  It  is  singular  to  observe 
it  mar  easily  be  conceived,  that  retaliation  the  sclf-contradirtory  manner  in  which 
wonla  be  provoked  on  the  other  side,  and  pope  Urban  the  Second  expresses  himself 
bloody  scenes  ensue,  in  which  the  crusa*  on  a  case  of  this  sort,  when  calling  upon 
den  must  have  conquered,  being  the  ma-  bishop  Gottfried,  of  Lucca,  to  require  of 
joritj.  Yet  from  Fuicher's  expressions  it  the  assassins  of  the  excommunicated,  ac- 
ts not  to  be  inferred  that  Guibert*s  party  cording  to  the  custom  of  the  Romish 
W88  destroyed  or  driven  away  by  the  sword  church,  suitable  satisfaction.  Non  enim 
of  the  crusaders,  but  rather  the  contrary;  eos  homicidas  arlntramur,  quos  ad  versos 
§ur  he  sajTS :  Satis  proinde  doluimus,  cum  excommunicatos  zelo  catholirae  matris 
tantam  nequitiam  ibi  fieri  vidimus,  sed  nU  ardentes  eorum  qnoslibet  tmcidaMse  conti- 
atiud  facere  potuimus,  nisi  quod  a  Domino  gerit.  Yet,  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity 
▼indictam  inde  ticri  outavimtu,  of  church  discipline,  a  suitable  penance 

'  See  a  report  of  tnis  sort.  Cod.  Bamb.  should  be  prescribed  for  tliem :  qua  divi- 

hi  Eccard.  script,  rer.  Germ,  ii,  c.  173,  f.  nae  simplicitatis  oculos  ad  versus  se  coni- 

IM.  placere  valent,  n  forte  auid  dupUdtaiis  fro 

*  Those  who  were  blinded  by  the  his-  kuimma  JmffUUate  in  eodemjhgilio  oontraa^ 

nithionl  splrU  kwked  npoB  dM  MiMlMMi  nmu   llMu&ConaiLxz,t7U. 
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his  power.  He  did  not  shrink  from  so  abusing  the  name  of  God,  as  to 
write  to  him,  that  he  could  not  offer  to  God  a  more  acceptable  saeii* 
fice,  than  that  of  carrying  war  against  him,  who  had  rebelled  agahiil 
God,  and  sought  to  rob  the  church  of  its  sovereignty.  •  "  By  sodi 
battles,"  said  he,  in  laying  down  to  Robert  and  his  knights  the  mode 
of  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sin,  "  they  should  obtain  a  place  in  flie 
heavenly  Jerusalem."  But  while  even  bishops  of  true  piety,  m 
bishop  Otto  of  Bamberg  the  apostle  of  the  Pommeranians,  throng 
their  entanglement  in  a  false  system,  so  disregarded  all  other  human 
feelings  and  duties,  could  let  themselves  be  so  &r  misled,  as  to  deny 
their  obligations  of  fidelity  and  gratitude  to  the  emperor  Henry,  and 
to  sanction  wickedness ;  still,  the  Christian  sense  of  truth  asserteii  iti 
rights  in  opposition  to  the  clamors  of  fanaticism  and  party-passioa. 
This  was  seen  in  the  vote  of  the  church  of  Liege,*  whose  organ  mm 
the  free-minded,  erudite  monk  Sigebert  of  Gemblours,  who  in  Iub 
Chronicle,  where  he  refutes  the  letter  addressed  by  pope  Gregoiy 
the  Seventh  to  Hermann  bishop  of  Metz,  stood  forth  as  a  bold  aiid 
energetic  opponent  of  the  Hildebrandian  system.' 

The  clergy  of  Liege  objected  to  the  pope,  that  he  had  exchanged 
the  spiritual  for  the  secular  sword.  ^^  If  our  respect  for  the  apostolical 
cQgnity  may  allow  us  to  say  it,"  they  wrote  to  him,  "  we  would  say,  the 
pope  was  asleep,  and  his  counsellors  were  asleep,  when  they  sufl^red 
the  publication  of  such  a  mandate  for  the  devastation  of  the  commiH 
nities  of  God.  We  pray  him  to  consider  whether  he  leads  a  beloved 
son  in  the  right  way,  when  he  promises  him  an  entrance  into  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  by  attacking  and. desolating  the  church  of  God. 
Whence  this  new  example,  that  he  who  is  called  to  be  a  messenger 
of  peace  should  by  his  own  mouth,  and  (mother* b  hand,  declare  war 
against  the  church  ?  The  laws  of  the  church  allow  even  clergymen 
to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  city  and  church  agunst  barbarians 
and  God's  enemies.  But  nowhere  do  we  read,  that,  by  any  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  war  has  been  proclaimed  agunst  the  church.  Jesus, 
the  apostles,  and  the  apostolical  men  proclaim  peace.  They  punish^ 
the  erring  with  all  patience  and  admonition.  The  disobedient,  Paul 
bids  us  to  punish  severely.  And  how  this  should  be  done,  Christ  tells 
us,  ^  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican ; '  and  this 
is  a  worse  evil  than  if  he  should  be  struck  by  the  sword,  consumed  by 
the  flames,  or  thrown  before  wild  beasts.  He  is  thus  more  severely 
punished  when  he  is  left  unpunished.  Who  now,  would  superadd  to 
God's  punishment,  that  of  man  ?  But  why  should  these  clergymen 
be  excommunicated?  Is  it,  perhaps,  because  they  are  devoted  to 
their  bishop,  and  the  latter  to  the  party  of  his  lord  the  emperor  ? 
This  is  the  very  beginning  of  all  evil,  that  Satan  should  have  succeeded 
to  sow  discord  between  the  church  and  the  empire."     They  would 

*  See  the  cpistola  Leodiensiam  adTereus  bert  designates  hiroMlf  as  the  author  of 

Pasch.  in  Hardain.  Conctvi,  p.  ii,f.  1770.  that  remarkable  letter  near  the  close  of 

'  See  concerning  this  person,  the  Com-  his  tract,  De  scriptoribas    ecclesiAstieH 

mentatio  recently  composed  bj  a  promis-  where  he  speaks  or  himself.    See  BftMo- 

ing  yotmg  histotitti,  Dr.  HiiwlL    Sige-  theea  »r1erieirini  tiL  grfiric.  1 114. 
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not  presume  to  antedate  the  Lord's  judgment,  by  which  the  good  fruit 
and  the  tares  were  finally  to  be  separated  from  each  other.  How 
much  of  the  good  fruit  might  he  pluck  away,  who  would  cull  out  the 
tares  before  the  harvest  ?  A  gentle  hint  to  the  pope,  not  to  condemn 
prematurely.  "  And  who  can  rightly  censure  the  bishop,  that  holds 
aacred  the  oath  of  allegiance  he  has  sworn  to  his  sovereign  ?  How 
grievous  a  sin  perjury  is,  those  very  persons  know  who  have  brought 
about  the  recent  breach  betwixt  the  empire  and  the  church ;  since 
they  promise  by  their  new  maxims  dispensation  from  the  guilt  of  per- 

Sry  to  those  who  have  violated  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  sovereign." 
ey  object  to  the  pope,  the  unapostolic  harshness  with  which  he 
treated  them.^  They  maintained,  indeed,  that  princes  might  be  re- 
spectfully admonished  and  corrected,  but  that  they  could  not  be  de- 
posed by  the  popes.^  They  doubted,  in  fact,  the  right  of  the  popes 
to  pronounce  the  ban  on  princes.  The  jurisdiction  over  them,  the 
King  of  kings,  who  appointed  them  his  vicegerents  on  earth,  had  re- 
served in  his  own  hands ;  a  position  inconsistent,  to  be  sure,  with  the 
position  maintained  by  the  spirit  of  this  age,  and  one  by  which  the 
theocratical  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  restricted  by  arbitrary  limita- 
tions,  would  have  wholly  lost  its  importance ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  it 
ooold  only  have  reached  the  weak,  while  the  powerful,  the  very  ones 
CO  whom  it  might  prove  most  salutary,  would  have  remained  wholly 
vitouched.  They  defend,  agmnst  the  principles  established  by  the  popes 
of  these  times,  the  old  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  authority  of  bishops, 
archbishops,  and  provincial  synods ;  they  maintain  that  only  on  graver 
matters  (graviora  negotia)  a  report  was  to  be  made  out  to  Rome. 
Bat  they  declared  strongly  against  the  papal  legates  a  laterej  who  did 
notiuDg  but  travel  up  and  down  to  enrich  themselves ;  from  which  no 
amendment  of  Ufe  proceeded,  but  assassination  and  spoliation  of  the 
eharch.3  They  mamtamed,  therefore,  that  they  did  not  deserve  the 
reproaches  of  the  pope,  smce  they  had  only  acted  according  to  their 
duty.  They  took  no  part  in  politics.  They  never  attended  the  as- 
semblies of  the  princes,  but  left  the  decision  of  political  questions  to 


'  They  speak  thus  strongly :  Eructavit  rexenint,  quoedam  toleraverunt,  ....  Si 

eor  David  regis  verbum  bonum,  evomuit  quia  denique  rcspectu  saucti  Spiritna  retufl 

eor  Domini  Paschasii  vile  conviciunifprout  et  novum  testamentum  gcstaque  resolve- 

Teiulae  et  textrices  faciunt.    Pctrus  apos-  rit,  patenter  iuvcniet,  quod  aut  minime  aot 

tolas  docet :  non  dominantes  in  clcro,  sed  dithcile  possunt  reges  aut  imperatores  ex- 

Ibnna  facti  gregis.    Paulas  apostolus  ad  communicari  et  adhue  sub  judice  lis  est. 

Galatas  delinquentcs  ait :  Filioli,  quos  ite-  Admoncri  quidcm  possunt,  increpari,  ar- 

inm  parturio  in  Domino.    Hos  igitur  at-  gui  a  timoratis,  et  discretis  viris,  quia  quos 

tendat  Dominus  Paschasius  pios  admoni-  Christus  in  terns  rex  rcgum  vice  sua  con- 

toreSf  non  impios  conviciatores.  stituit,  damn^dos  et  salvandos  suo  judicio 

'  Concerning  the  papal  ban  against  reliquit. 
princes :  JVIaledictum  excommunicationis,  '  lUos  Tcro  legatos  a  latere  Homani 
mod  ex  novella  traditione  Hildebrandus,  episcopi  exeuntes  et  additanda  marsupia 
Odardos  ( Urbanus  Secundus)  et  iste  tertius  discurrentes,  omnino  refutamus,  sicat  tern- 
indiscrete  protulerunt,  onmino  abjicimus  et  poribus  Zosimi,  Coelestini,  Bonifadi  con- 
priores  sanctos  patres  usque  nunc  venera-  cilia  Africana  probaverunt.  Etenim  at  a 
liar  et  tenemus,  qui  dictante  Spiritu  sane-  fiructibus  eonim  cognoscamus  eos,  noa  mo* 
to,noa  animi  motu  in  majoribus  et  minor-  rum  correctio,  non  vitae  emendatio,  sed 
mf  potestatibaB  graviter  delinquentibus  inde  hominum  caedes  et  ecdeiianim  Dd 


UMu  potc 

SSMSiflt 


diMimiilaTenuU,  qoaedam  oov-    ypYeniapt  dupraodationia 
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their  superiors,  to  whose  province  it  belonged.  The  reproach  fell 
with  more  justice  on  popes  who  were  actuated  by  mere  worldly  pride. 
That  from  the  time  of  pope  Silvester  to  Hildebrand,  false  popes  had 
been  judged  by  emperors,  the  imperial  authority  was  of  greater  force 
than  the  papal  ban.^  Our  Lord  says :  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  show  it 
me.  Paul  boldly  withstood  Peter.  "  Wherefore,  then,  should  the 
Boman  bishops  not  be  reproved  for  manifest  error  7  He  who  is  not 
willing  to  be  set  right,  is  a  false  bishop."  ^  They  would  not  enter  at 
present  into  any  defence  of  their  sovereign.  "But  even  were  he 
such  as  the  pope  represents,  still  would  we  let  him  rule  over  us,  since 
we  should  regard  it  as  a  judgment  of  God  hung  over  us  on  account 
of  our  sins.  Still,  we  should  not  be  authorixed  to  lift  up  the  sword 
against  him ;  but  prayer  would  be  our  only  refuge.  Why  do  the 
popes  hand  down  to  each  other  as  an  inheritance,  the  war  against 
idng  Henry,  whom  they  persecute  with  unjust  excommunications,  when 
they  are  bound  to  obey  him  as  their  rightful  sovereign  ?  To  be  sure, 
he  who  is  excommunicated  by  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  to 
be  repelled  from  the  house  of  God.  But  who  would  say  that  when 
one  has  been  excommunicated  with  injustice,  in  respect  to  his  cause 
or  in  respect  to  his  person,  that  such  an  one  has  been  excommunicated 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Gregory  the  Seventh,  ex- 
pressed the  principle  and  applied  it  in  practice,  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  can  absolve  one  unjustly  excommunicated  by  another.  And  if 
the  bishop  of  Bome  can  do  this,  why  should  not  God  be  able  to  absolve 
one  unjustly  excommunicated  by  the  pope  7  For  to  no  one  can  any 
real  injury  be  done  by  another,  if  he  has  not  first  injured  himself.'' 
ImaUy,  they  speak  with  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  the  fact,  that  the 
pope  had  promised  the  count  forgiveness  of  sins  on  such  conditions. 
"  What  new  authority  is  this,  by  which  impunity  for  sins  committed, 
and  freedom  for  such  as  are  to  be  committed  hereafter,  is  promised  to 
the  guilty  without  confession  and  penance  7  How  wide  hast  thoa  thos 
thrown  open  the  doors  for  all  iniquity?*  Thee,  0  mother,  may  God 
deliver  from  all  iniquity.  May  Jesus  be  thy  door,  and  open  to  thee 
that  door.  No  one  enters  unless  he  opens.  Thee,  and  those  who  are 
set  over  thee,  may  God  deliver  from  such  as  betray  the  people." 
(Micah  i.) 

Urban's  successor,  Paschalis  the  Second,  also  followed,  it  is  truOi 
the  Hildebrandian  system,  like  his  predecessors :  but  he  wanted  Greg- 
ory's spirit,  firmness,  and  energy.^    He  reaped  the  reward  of  his  own 

'  Potias  dcpo^itn  spiritn  ppicsnmptionis  prehendantur  ct  corripantar  Koraani  epii- 

cam  suis  consiliariis  sollcrter  rccolii<rat,  copi  ?    Qai  reprehend!  et  corrigi  non  Tiilt| 

Suomodo  a  beato  Silvcstro  us([uc  ad  Uii-  pseado  est  sivc  episcopus  sive  clcricus. 

ebrandum  scdem  Romanam  ol>tinaerint,  '  Undo  ergo  haec  nova  auetoritas,  per 

et  qnot  et  qnanta  inaudita  ex  illius  sedis  qnam  reis  sine  confessione  et  poenitentis 

amtntione  perpetrata  sint,  et  qaomodo  per  afiertnr  praetcritomm  peccatonim  impnni- 

reges  et  impcratores  definita  siiit,  et  psoudo-  tas  et  futuromm  libcrtaa  !    Quautam  fene- 

papac  damnati  et  abdicati  sint  et  ibi  plus  stram  malitiae  per  hoc  patefecisti  homlni* 

valnit  Tirtas  imperialis,  qnam  cxcommu-  busi 

nicatio  Hildebrandi,  Odanii,  Paschasii.  *  Qnibort  of  Novigentura  represents  hfas 

'  Brgo  remoto  Romanae  ambitionis  tj*  m  being  a  weak  and  imperfectlr  educAled 

pho,  ear  de  gnvibu  el  nomilettis  non  le-  mia,  m  tte  thiid  book  of  his  atoMO" 
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irnqnity  in  countenancing  the  inconsiderate  rebellion  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  against  his  father ;  for  that  prince  showed  himself  obedient  to 
llie  pope,  only  so  long  as  he  stood  in  need  of  him  for  the  attainment 
cf  his  ends.  But  no  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  the  power,  than 
he  revived  the  old  quarrel  respecting  the  investiture,  and,  after 
flireatening  at  a  distance,  in  the  year  1110  entered  Italy  with  an 
trmy.  At  Sutri,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  by  which  treaty,  the  contest  which  had  continued  so  long, 
was  finally  to  be  settled.  The  imperial  party  had,  in  fact,  in  this 
contest,  always  insisted  on  the  principle,  that  to  Cesar  must  be  ren- 
dered the  things  of  Cesar,  as  well  as  to  God  the  things  that  are 
Cbd's ;  that  if  the  bishops  would  retain  the  possessions  and  privileges 
fliey  had  received  from  the  empire,  they  should  fulfil  the  obligations 
due  to  the  empire  for  them.  If  they  refused  coming  to  any  such  un- 
derstanding, they  should  restore  back  what  they  had  received  from 
the  empire,  and  be  content  with  that  which  the  church  originally 
possessed.  It  might  with  justice  be  said,  that  the  church,  by  usurp- 
ing a  province  not  her  own,  but  belonging  to  the  secular  power,  made 
herself  dependent  on  that  power ;  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  had 
been  misled  thereby  to  lose  sight  of  their  spiritual  duties  in  attending 
to  secular  business.  The  pope,  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor  Henry 
the  Fifth,  might  not  without  reason  complain  of  it  as  an  evil,  that  the 
•crvants  of  the  altar  had  become  servants  of  the  curia ;  that  they  had 
received  from  the  princes  mints,  castles,  and  cities ;  whereby  they 
were  obliged  to  appear  at  court,  to  take  part  in  wars  and  in  many 
other  affeirs,  incompatible  with  their  vocation.^  Accordingly,  those 
possessions  and  privileges  which,  under  Charlemagne,  Louis  the  Pious, 
•nd  the  Othos,  had  been  bestowed  on  churches,  should  now  be  restored 
back  to  the  empire,  m  order  that  the  bishops  might,  with  less  distrac- 
tion, attend  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  communities.^  Upon  this 
condition,  Henry  the  Fifth  might  be  willing  to  renounce  the  right  of 
investiture ;  and  Paschalis,  when  he  had  done  so,  could  bestow  on  him 
the  coronation  in  Borne.  A  treaty  of  this  sort  was  concluded  at  Sutri. 
But  at  that  time  things  spiritual  and  secular  in  Germany  had  become 
BO  jumbled  together,  that  a  sudden  separation  of  this  sort  could  not 
be  carried  into  eflFect ;  and  men  were  not  wanting,  who  called  it  sacrilege 
to  think  of  depriving  the  church  of  that  which  belonged  to  her  by  long 
years  of  possession.^    The  emperor  may  perhaps  already  have  fore- 

pi^hy.  He.sa7sofhim:EratniinaR,qaam  olcvitT  ut  electi  cpiscopi  npllo  modo  con- 

IBO  compctcret  officio,  litcratus.    De  vita  Bccrationem  acoiperent,  nisi  per  manum 

•11%  L  iii,  c  iv.  rcpam  invcstircntur.      Also   Gcrhoh  of 

*  Ep.  22.    In  vestri  regni  partibus  epis-  Reichcrsbci^  remarks  in  opposition  to  that 

eopi  vel  abbates  adeo  curis  saecularibus  mixing  together  of  spiritual  and  secular 

•ccnpantur,  ut  comitatum  assidue  frcquen-  concerns :    Ducatus,    comitatus,    telonia, 

ln«,  et  militiam  exercere  cogantur,  quae  moncta  pertinent  ad  saeculum.    See  his 

limimm  aut  rix  aut  nullo  modo  sine  ra-  work,  De  acdificio  Dei  c.  x,  in  Pez  thcsau- 

pinis,  sacrilegnis,  incendiis  aut  homicidiis  rus  anccdot.  t.  ii,  p.  ii,  f.  281. 
tKbibentur.    Ministri  vero  altaris  ministri        *  Oportet  enim  episcopos  curis  saecutar- 

euriae  facti  sunt,  quia  civitates,  ducatus,  ibus  expeditos  curam  suorum  agere  popu- 

ftarchionatus,  monetas,  turrcs  et  cactcra  lorura  nee  ccclcsiis  suis  abesse  diutius. 
•d  rcgni  scrvitium  pertinentia  a  regibus        ■  When  Gcrhoh  spoke  in  opposition  to 

•coepenmt.    Unde  etiam  mos  ecdeiiae  in-  that  mixing  together  of  ipirituu  and  aeca- 

VOL.  IV.  12 
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€een,i  that  the  German  bishops  would  not  be  inclined  to  let  secular 
mattei-s  alone ;  and  may  have  drawn  up  his  plan  with  reference  ta 
the  expected  issue.  But  Paschalis  shows  himself,  in  all  these  trani^ 
actions,  a  weak  man,  governed  by  the  influences  of  passing  evenii 
and  the  force  of  circumstances ;  and  in  the  present  case  he  acted 
without  any  calculation  either  of  the  consequences  or  the  practicabilitj 
of  the  treaty.  Accordingly,  when  the  emperor  and  the  pope  came 
together  at  Rome,  a.  d.,  1111,  and  the  treaty  was  made  known  to 
the  German  prelates,  they  declined  giving  up  the  regalia.  The  eoh 
peror  now,  on  his  part,  would  not  consent  to  renounce  the  investiture, 
which  he  had  promised  to  do  only  imder  this  condition,  and  yet  he 
demanded  of  the  pope,  since  he  had  performed  his  part  of  the  treaty^ 
the  imperial  coronation.  As  the  pope  declined,  and  refused  to  recall 
the  old  veto  against  the  investiture,  he  with  his  cardinals  were  arrest- 
ed and  imprisoned ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  liberty  again, 
he  concluded  in  the  year  1112  a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  by  virtoe 
of  which  he  conceded  to  him  the  right  of  bestowing,  by  staff  and  ring, 
the  investiture  on  bishops  and  abbots  elected  freely  and  without  simo- 
ny.^ Had  the  pope  held  out  firmly  in  the  contest  with  the  em- 
peror, he  might  have  reckoned  upon  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which 
must  have  protested  strongly  against  such  violence  done  to  the  person 
of  the  head  of  the  church.  It  is  evident  from  the  expressions  of  H3> 
debert  of  Mans,  who  was  by  no  means  a  zealot,  how  enormous  a  crime 
this  appeared. 3  He  would  have  been  venerated  as  a  martyr.  But 
the  man  who  had  hitherto  so  zealously  served  the  cause  of  the  papacj, 
for  that  very  reason  lost  so  much  the  more  by  ^fielding.  Great  must 
have  been  the  impression  made  upon  his  age,  when  it  was  found  thai 
the  pope,  from  motives  of  fear,  proved  unfaithful  to  the  system  whkdi 
he  had  before  so  earnestly  defended,  and  for  which  Gregory  tlte 
Seventh  had  perse veringly  fought,  at  the  cost  of  everything,  tUl  his 
death.  The  name  of  PaschaUs,  as  the  man  who  had  cowardly  betraj- 
ed  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  made  her  dependent  on  the  emper- 
ors, was  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  through  the 
twelfth  century.     Thus,  for  example,  in  the  prophecies  of  the  abboC 

lar  concerns  bj  the  German  prelates,  he  here  praetor  violentiam  yel  simoniam  eloo* 

was  in  fear  that  he  should  give  offence  to  iis  investiturom  virgae  et  annuli  confeni, 

those  who  said :   Tales  scmel  cccle.<iis  do-  post  investitioiiera  vero  canonice  consecn* 

nata  quacunque  occasione  ab  illis  anfer-  tioncin  accipiunt  ab  episcofK),  ad  quom 

entes    socrilegium    committere,  quoniuin  pcrtiniicrit. 

coclesia  rem  semel  acceptam  ct  diutina  ^  See  his  I.  ii,  op.  21.    The  same  writer 

posessione  mancipatam  non  potest  amit-  objects  to  Henry  his  donble  crime  agaisft 

tere.    In  the  work  already  cited,  Dc  aedi-  his  real  and  against  his  spiritual  tatbaE. 

ficio  Dei.    L.  c.  Quis  ciiim  potest  pmctcr  cum  inveniri,  qui 

*  Gerhoh  of  llcichcrsberg,  in  his  book  De  patres  suos,  spirit aulem  paritcr  et  camalem 
statu  ccclesiae,  c.  xxi,  Gretser  opp.  t.  vi,  f.  subdula  ceperit  factione  1  Iste  est,  qid 
251,  says  of  the  emperor:  Haec  sane  pro-  pracceptis  Dominicis  in  ntraque  tabua 
mittens  sciebat,  non  consensum  iri  ab  epis-  contradicit.  Nam,  ut  do  his,  quae  acts 
copis  praecipue  Germaniae  et  Galliae  at-  priora  sunt,  prius  dicam,  patrem  camii 
que  Saxoniae,  sed  per  promissa  speciem  suae  non  honoravit,  sed  captivavit  priuf  eC 
quandam  pietatis  habentia  ad  perception-  deinccps  expulit  fraudidenter  et  in  Deuft 
em  imperialis  coronae  per  benedictioncm  postmodum  et  ejus  ecclesiom  insurrexit  6C 
Bomani  pontificis  imponendac  nitebatur.  de  Sede  Petri  vicarium  usque  in  yineala 

*  Ut  regni  tni  epiaoopia  Tel  abbatUnu  li-  perturbaTit. 
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JoacUm  of  Calabria,  towards  the  close  of  this  century,  where  he 
describes  the  growing  corruption  of  the  church,  Paschalis  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  picture.^  The  abbot  Gottfried  of  Vendome 
loaded  him  with  the  severest  reproaches,^  and  expressed  a  determina- 
tion to  renounce  obedience  to  him,  if  he  remained  faithfiil  to  that 
treaty.  He  held  up  before  him  the  example  o[  the  old  martyrs,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  two  apostles  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
church.  If  the  successor  of  such  men,  sitting  on  their  seat,  by  acting 
contrary  to  their  example,  has  robbed  himself  of  their  glorious  lot, 
then,  s^d  he  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  he  ought  himself  to  annul  what 
ke  has  done,  and,  as  a  second  Peter,  expiate  the  fault  by  tears  of 
tepentance.  If  through  weakness  of  the  flesh  he  had  from  the  fear  of 
death  wavered  for  a  moment,  the  spirit  should  keep  itself  pure  by 
reforming  the  works  oi  the  flesh ;  nor  should  he  himself  wish  to  excuse 
by  plead^g  the  latter,  which  at  any  rate  must  die,  an  act  which  he 
mi^t  have  avoided,  and  so  gained  a  glorious  immortality.  Nor 
could  he  excuse  himself  by  pleading  anxiety  for  the  Uves  of  his  sons 
the  cardinals ;  for  he  ought  to  have  been  much  more  concerned  for 
the  everlasting  than  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  his  sons ;  and  instead 
of  eking  out  a  brief  life  to  them,  by  exposing  the  church  to  ruin 
and  their  souls  to  injury,  he  should  by  his  own  example  have  fired 
them  on  to  meet  a  glorious  martyrdom ;  for  the  object,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  was  worthy  of  such  a  sacrifice.  The  lay-investiture,  whereby 
ttie  power  was  conceded  to  laymen  of  conveying  a  spiritual  possession, 
appeared  to  him  as  a  denial  of  the  faith  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
church, — as  a  veritable  heresy.  He  begged  the  pope  not  to  add  to 
his  fifttdt  by  trying  to  excuse  it,  but  rather  to  amend  it.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  him  that,  although  even  a  vicious  pope  must  be  toler- 
ated, yet  the  case  stood  quite  otherwise  with  an  heretical  one.  Against 
•och  a  pope,  any  man,  who  did  but  remain  true  to  the  faith  himself, 
might  stand  forth  as  an  accuser  .^ 

There  were,  among  the  adherents  of  the  church  theocratical  system, 
two  parties ;  one  rigid  and  stiff,  the  other  milder.  The  former,  of 
which  we  may  consider  the  abbot  Gottfried  of  Vendome,  in  his  then 
position,  a  representative,  declared  without  reserve,  that  maintain- 
mg  the  right  of  lav-investiture  was  a  heresy,  because  thereby  the 
right  was  attributed  to  laymen  of  conveying  a  spiritual  possession; 

'  Although  he  calls  him  Paschaeios  the  place :  The  servitade  of  the  popes  began 

TMrdf  and  says  many  things  which  do  not  m  pope  Paschalis,  quern  dnx  Kormanni- 

agree  wit|i  an  exact  knowledge  of  history,  ens  coepit  et  contra  Hbertatem  ecclesiae 

jet  we  can  conceive  of  no  other  Paschalis  privileffia  fecit  et  indulsit  in  vitas,  quae 

that  can  be  meant    In  the  Commentary  postea  liberatus  fregit  P.  259. 
on  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  we  read  :  Liber-        •  Ep.  7. 

tai  ecdesiae  ancillanda  est  et  statuenda        '  When,  in  another  legal  affair,  he  in- 

Mib  tribato  a  papa  Paschasio  tertio.    Non  vited  his  assistance,  he  wrote  to  him  (ep. 

est  plangendns,  quia  etsi  captivns  a  dace  6) :  Non  vos  ultra  modum  afficiat,  si  qua 

Konnannico  (which  title  here  is  not  cor-  fait  sinistra  operatio,  non  perturbet  ocn- 

fect),  ponere  debuit  animam  pro  justitia  lum  mentis  vestrae  regis  exactio,  sed  qnan- 

ecclesiae  et  non  infringere  libertatem  ejus  to  fortius  potestis,  jura  justitiae  in  rebus 

et  tradere  tenrituti,  de  qua  collum   non  aliis  teneatis  nunc  ex  delibcratione,  ut  quod 

excntiet  sic  de  levi.     See  the  edition  of  regi  fecit  vestra  humanitas,  fecisse  creda- 

Cologne,  1577,  p.  312;    and  in  another  tur  pro  vita  filiomm  patema  compassione 
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and  according  to  the  judgment  of  this  party,  the  pope,  if  he  did  not 
revoke  that  which  he  had  done  through  weakness,  made  himself  liable 
to  condemnation,  and  men  were  authorized  and  bound  to  renounce 
obedience  to  him  as  a  promoter  of  heresy.  Others  judged  the  con- 
duct and  the  person  of  the  pope  more  mildly,  though  they  considered 
the  lay-investiture  as  unjustifiable.  To  this  party  belonged  two  other 
distinguished  men  of  the  French  church,  Hildebert,  bishop  of  Mans, 
and  Yves,  bishop  of  Chartres.  The  former  was  not  only  ready  to 
excuse  the  pope's  conduct,  but  even  represented  it  as  exemplary. 
"  The  pope,''  says  he,  "  has  ventured  his  life  for  the  church,  and 
yielded  only  for  a  moment  to  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
to  desolation.  Another  cannot  so  transport  himself  into  the  critical 
and  perilous  situation  of  the  head  of  the  church  as  to  be  entitled  to 
judge  him.  It  behooves  not  the  man  living  in  comfortable  ease  to 
accuse  the  bleeding  warrior  of  fear.i  The  pope,"  he  thought,  "  was 
obliged  to  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances.  The  oftentimei 
misinterpreted  and  misapplied .  example  of  the  apostle  Paul  was  em- 
ployed, to  the  great  wrong  of  truth,  in  palliation  of  crooked  courses. 
Where  we  cannot  know  the  heart,  we  ought  to  presume  the  beat 
motives  ;  and  no  man  should  set  himself  up  as  judge  over  the  pope, 
who  as  universal  bishop  is  empowered  to  alter  and  rescind  all  laws."* 

Yves  of  Chartres  declared  himself,  it  is  true,  in  favor  of  the  princi- 
ples promulgated  by  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  Urban  the  Second, 
against  lay-investiture,  but  he  also  excused  the  forced  compliance  of 
Paschalis.  His  advice  was,  that  confidential,  affectionate  letters  should 
be  addressed  to  the  pope,  exhorting  him  to  condemn  himself  or  to 
retract  what  had  been  done.^  If  he  did  so,  men  would  thank  God, 
and  the  whole  church  rejoice  over  the  recovery  of  their  head.^  But 
if  the  pope  proved  incurable,  still,  it  did  not  belong  to  others  to  pass 
judgment  on  him.  The  archbishop  John  of  Lyons,  having  called 
together  a  council  at  which  the  subject  of  lay-investiture  as  an  afiair 
concerning  the  faith,  and  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror, were  to  be  brought  into  discussion,  Yves  wrote  to  this  arch- 
bishop a  letter,*  warning  him  against  taking  any  irrevocable  steps  in 
this  matter,  and  recommending  moderation.  He  sought  to  excuse  the 
pope,  who  had  yielded  only  to  force  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a 
greater  evil,  by  holding  up  the  examples  of  Moses  and  of  Paul,  show- 
ing how  the  latter  had  allowed  Timothy  to  be  circumcised,  in  order  by 
this  accommodation  to  gain  the  Jews.  "  God  has  permitted  the  great- 
est and  holiest  men,  when  they  have  given  way  to  a  necessity  whioh 
seemed  to  exculpate  them,  or  have  descended  to  a  prudent  accommo- 

*  Ep.  22.    Delibutus  nngaentis  cmen-  mihi  vidctor,  ut  so  jadicet  aut  factum  simm 

turn  militem  formidinis  non  occosat.  rctractct. 

'  Qoaccunquc  noscimus  (mo  animo  finnt,  *  Omnia  ecclcsia,  quae  gravitcr  lang^li 

interi)rctcmiir  in  melius.    Unircrsalis  cpis-  dum  caput  ejus  laborat  tanta  dcbiiitacuai 

copos  omnium  habct  leges  et  jura  rescin-  molestia. 

dere.  *  There  wore  several   eminent    Frencb 

'  Ep.  233.    Quia  rerendo  patris  debemus  bishops,  in  whose  name  this  was  writtei* 

potias  yelare  quam  nudare,  familiaribus  et  Ep.  236. 
firitnt^m  redoientibos  Uteris  admonendos 
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&tion,  to  fall  into  such  weaknesses,  in  order  that  they  might  thereby 
be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  their  own  hearts,  learn  to  ascribe  their  weak* 
nesses  to  themselves,  and  to  feel  their  indebtedness  to  the  grace  of 
God  for  all  the  good  that  is  in  them."  He  refused  to  assist  in  anj 
council  met  to  deliberate  on  this  affair,  since  it  was  out  of  the  power 
of  any  to  judge  the  party  against  whom  they  would  have  to  proceed : 
fcr  the  pope  was  amenable  to  the  judgment  of  no  man.  Although  he 
ieclarea  himself  opposed  to  lay-investiture,  still,  he  would  not  concede 
to  those  who  drove  the  matter  to  an  extreme,  and  drew  rash  conclu- 
rions,  that  the  maintaining  of  lay-mvestiture  was  a  heresy,  a  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  For  heresy,"  he  thought,  "  had  reference 
to  the  &ith,  and  faith  had  its  seat  within ;  but  investiture  was  an 
external  thing.i  Whatever  is  founded  on  eternal  law,  could  indeed 
never  be  altered ;  but  in  that  which  proceeded  from  no  such  law» 
but  was  ordered  and  arranged  with  reference  to  certain  necessities  of 
the  times,  for  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  church,  something 
doubtless  might  be  remitted  for  the  moment,  out  of  regard  to  changing 
eircumstanoes.*  But  if  a  layman  claimed  the  power  of  bestowing, 
with  the  investiture,  a  sacrament,  or  a  rem  sacramenti,  such  a  persoa 
would  be  a  heretic,  not  on  account  of  the  investiture  in  itself,  but  <m 
aecount  of  the  usurpation  connected  with  it.  The  lay-investiture,  as 
the  wresting  to  one's  self  of  a  right  belonging  to  another,  ought  as- 
suredly, for  the  sake  of  the  honor  and  freedom  of  the  church,  to  be 
wholly  abolished,  if  it  could  be  done  without  disturbing  the  peace ; 
but  where  this  could  not  be  done  without  danger  of  a  schism,  it  must 
be  Buflbred  to  remain  for  a  while  under  a  discreet  protest."  The  arch*- 
bishop  John  of  Lyons,  however,  in  his  reply,  expressed  his  regret  to 
find  that  the  pope  would  not  allow  the  weak  spots  which  he  had  exposed 
to  be  coverea.^  To  the  remarks  of  Yves  with  regard  to  the  mitigation 
ef  the  judgment  concerning  lay-investiture,  he  replied :  ^^  It  is  true, 
fiuth  ami  heresies  have  their  seat  in  the  heart ;  but  as  the  believing 
man  is  known  by  his  works,  so  also  is  the  heretic  by  his.  Although 
the  outward  act,  as  such,  is  not  heretical ;  still,  it  may  be  of  such  a 
kind  that  something  heretical  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it.  If,  therefore, 
flie  outward  act  of  investiture  by  laymen  is  in  itself  nothing  heretical, 
flfill,  the  maintaining  and  defending  it  proceeds  &om  heretical  princi* 
pies." 

Deservmg  of  notice  is  the  book  which,  amid  these  movements,  the 
prior  Placidus  of  Nonantula  wrote  m  defence  of  the  honor  of  the 
diurch,^  as  it  is  especially  calculated  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the 
relation  in  which  the  different  parties  stood  to  each  other.    This  book 


'  Fides  et  error  ex  corde  procedunt,  in-  inrenta  sunt,  non  est  institutoram  damno- 

Ttttitnravero  iUa,  de  qua  tantos  est  motas,  sa  pracvaricatio,  sed  laadabilis  et  saluber- 

fu  folifl  est  manibtts  dantis  et  accipientis,  rima  dispensatia 

qnae  bona  et  mala  agere  possant,  credere  '  Utinam  ipse  pater  pudenda  (at  dicis) 

Tel  errare  in  Me  non  possnnt.  ista  pro  yolnntate  nostra  contegi  pateretnr. 

•  Cmn  ergo  ea,  quae  aetema  lege  san-  *  Liber  de  honore  ecclesiae.     Pez  the- 

chft  non  snnt,  sed  pro  honestate  et  utilitate  saurus  anecdotoram  novissimns,  t  ii,  p.  ii, 

eedesiae  instituta  vel  prohibita,  pro  eadem  f.  75. 
ocicaaione  ad  tempos  remittnnta#pro  qua 
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is  directed  partly  against  t^pse  ^who  defended  the  lay-investiture  witfi 
a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  state  ;  partly  against  those  who,  from  ihi 
position  of  papal  absolutism y  maintained  that  no  one  could  set  himself 
up  as  judge  over  the  decision  of  the  pope.  The  former  were  led  by 
the  reaction  against  the  theocracy,  which  subordinated  everything  sec- 
ular to  itself,  to  give  prominence  to  the  purely  spiritual  idea  of  the 
church.  "  The  church,"  said  they,  "  is  a  thing  purely  spiritual ; 
hence  of  earthly  matters  nothing  belongs  to  it  but  the  place  in  whiok 
the  faithful  are  assembled,  and  which  is  denominated  a  church.^  The 
servants  of  the  church  can,  according  to  her  laws,  lay  claim  to  no 
earthly  possession ;  nothing  is  due  to  them  but  the  tythes,  firstlings, 
and  oblations  of  the  altar.  Whatsoever  more  they  desire  to  have, 
they  can  only  receive  from  the  monarch.  The  church  and  its  pre- 
cincts consecrated  to  God  belong,  it  is  allowed,  to  none  but  Grod  and 
his  priests ;  but  what  the  church  now  glorified  throughout  the  whole 
world  possesses, —  cities,  castles,  public  mints,  etc.,*  all  this  belongs 
to  the  emperor,  and  this  the  shepherds  of  the  church  cannot  posseaSi 
unless  it  be  constantly  bestowed  on  them,  over  and  over  again,  by  the 
emperor.  How  should  not  the  churches  be  subject,  on  account  of 
their  earthly  possessions,  to  him  to  whom  the  whole  land  is  subject?' 
If,  in  order  to  the  choice  of  a  shepherd,  the  agreement  of  the  whoU 
eommunity  is  required,  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  in  regard 
to  emperors  or  princes  ?"  This  party,  in  order  to  defend  lay-investi- 
ture, appealed  to  the  fact,  that  even  the  emperor  was  the  Lord's 
anointed,  by  virtue  of  the  anointing  with  holy  oil  which  was  bestowed 
on  him.  To  these  arguments  Placidus  replied :  "  To  be  sure,  the 
church  is  a  spiritual  society,  the  community  of  believers,  which  hae 
been  adorned  wuth  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  she  should  alao 
be  honored  by  her  consecrated  earthly  gifts ;  and  what  has  once  beea 
given  to  her,  cannot  again  be  wrested  from  her  without  saciilege. 
Just  so  the  worship  of  God,  though  it  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  —  yet 
must  appear  outwardly,  and  present  itself  in  a  visible  manner ;  and 
visible  temples  must  be  erected  to  his  honor.  According  to  the  prom- 
ises of  the  prophets,  the  once  persecuted  church  should  at  length  be 
outwardly  glorified.  As  the  soul  cannot,  in  this  present  Ufe,  subsist 
without  the  body,  so  neither  can  the  spiritual  subsist  without  the  coi^ 
poreal,  and  the  latter  is  sanctified  through  its  connection  with  the 

*  Ecclcsia  spiritualis  est  ct  ideo  nihil  ei  mnnications  of  Placidus  we  may  leaniwhal 
terrenanira  rorum  pcrtinct,  nisi  locus  tan-  were  the  principles  maintained  by  a  whole 
turn,  qui  consucto  nomine  ecclesia  dicitur.    party ;  and  we  see  of  how  much  impor- 

'  DucatUJ^,  marcliiae,  comitatus,  advoca-  tance  this  dispute  about  principles  wit. 

tiae,  monetae  publicac,  civitates  et  castra.  According  to  tlie  quotation  of  Grerhoh,  the 

•  A  comparison  of  our  citations  from  imperial  party  said  :  "  If  the  bishops  wish* 
this  book  with  what  Grerhoh  of  Keichers-  ed  to  remain  heads  of  the  empire,  then 
berg,  in  his  work,  De  statu  ecelesiac,  nub  they  must  consent  to  be  invested,  like  all 
Henrico  Quarto  ct  Quinto  iraperatoribus  others,  by  the  emperor,  with  the  concnv* 
et  Gregorio  Septo,  nonnullisque  consc-  reuce  of  the  other  members  of  the  impe* 
qnentibus  Homanis  Pontiticibus,  published  rial  diet."  Non  imperio  condecct,  at  all- 
by  the  Jesuit  Grctscr,  (t.  vi,  opp.)  puts  in  quis  in  principem,  nisi  ab  ipso  imperatins 
the  mouth  of  the  defenders  of  the  cause  of  ex  consilio  ahorum  principum  assuinatiift 
Henry  (((ui  pro  parte  crant  regis  ajebant),  L.  c.  f.  259. 

aflnrea  al^o  to  ahow  that  from  these  com-  * 
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fermer."  Many,  whom  Placidiis  calls  "  simplices,"  said,  "  If  things 
go  on  in  this  way,  the  church  will  in  the  end  absorb  all  earthly  inter- 
ests into  itself."  He  replies,  by  quoting  the  words  of  Christ,  "  All 
men  cannot  receive  this  saying  ^i.  e.  few  are  so  far  advanced  in  the 
spiritual  direction  as  to  perceive  how  everything  earthly  should,  in 
fret,  be  consecrated  to  the  church) ;  for  when  would  all  give  their 
p)ssessions  to  the  church,  if  now  they  seek  to  deprive  her  even  of 
that  which  has  been  her  property  for  ages  ?  The  plenty  which  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  church,  belongs  to  her  no  less  than  the  little  did 
which  she  once  possessed.  Both  belong  to  her  for  the  same  reason, 
because  it  is  property  consecrated  to  God,  The  same  Being  who 
once  formed  her  by  want,  has  now  enriched  and  glorified  her.  What 
would  be  said  of  the  man,  who  should  maintain,  that  the  emperor  has 
no  right  indeed  to  a  house  that  belongs  to  one  of  his  subjects ;  yet 
the  possessions  of  the  house  belong  to  the  emperor,  in  the  sense  that 
BO  one  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  them,  unless  he  receive  it  from  the 
emperor  ?  Princes  should  by  no  means  be  excluded  from  participat- 
ing in  the  election  of  bishops ;  but  they  should  do  so  as  members  of 
the  community ;  as  sons,  not  as  lords,  of  the  church.  They  should 
not  by  their  awn  authority  give  shepherds  to  the  church,  whether  by 
investiture,  or  by  any  other  exercise  of  their  sovereignty ;  but  bishops 
should  be  appointed  by  the  common  choice  of  the  clergy  and  the 
eoncurrence  of  the  communities,  of  the  high  and  the  low,  among  whom 
princes  also  belong.  The  emperor  is  anointed,  not  that  he  may  rule 
the  churchy  but  that  he  may  faithfully  govern  the  empire." 

He  next  proceeds  to  combat  those  who  argued  that  the  pope  could 
not  take  back  his  oath  to  the  emperor,  by  which  he  conceded  to  him 
the  right  of  investiture ;  those  who  held  that  no  man  could  exalt  him- 
self over  the  pope,  the  supreme  lawgiver  of  the  church  ;  that  the  laws 
enacted  by  him,  although  new,  still  carried  with  them  the  obligation  of 
obedience.  He  says,  on  the  other  hand,  pope  PaschaUs,  with  the  car- 
dinals, had  been  induced  by  compassion  to  grant  the  emperor  Henry 
the  Fifth,  a  privilege  incompatible  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  The  pope  was  not  bound  to  abide  by 
this  compact ;  but  was  bound  to  correct  the  mistake  with  all  zeal ; 
£)Uowing  the  example  of  the  apostle  Peter,  who  after  having  denied 
the  Lord  through  fear,  sought  to  make  up  the  iniury  by  greater 
love.  An  oath,  whereby  one  promises  to  do  a  wicked  thing,  cannot  be 
binding.  On  the  contrary,  the  promisor  should  repent  for  having 
taken  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain,  by  promising  to  do  what  he  ought 
not  to  do  either  with  or  without  an  oath.  It  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  pope  may  enact  new  laws,  but  only  respecting  matters  on  which  the 
holy  fathers  have  determined  nothing,  and  especially  on  which  nothing 
has  been  settied  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  But  wherever  our  Lord,  or 
his  apostles,  and  the  holy  fathers  succeeding  them,  had  manifestly  de- 
termined anything,  there  the  pope  can  give  no  new  law,  but  is  bound 
rather  to  defend  that  which  has  been  once  settied,  until  he  dies.  Ae- 
eordingly,  this  Placidus  calls  upon  evtfy  man  to  follow  the  example 
of  all  who  have  fought  for  the  kiflgdom  of  Grod,  from  the  apostles  ft 
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Gregory  the  Seventh^  and  Urban  the  Second,^  and  to  pve  up  evefjr^ 
thing,  even  life  itself,  for  the  cafUse  of  righteousnesB. 

It  appears  evident  from  these  signs  of  the  times,  that  if  Paschafis 
had  been  disposed  to  abide  fauthfullj  by  the  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded,  still,  he  could  not  have  carried  it  out  in  opposition  to  th« 
superior  power  of  the  Hildebrandian  party  in  the  church.  A  new 
schism  in  the  church,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  the  consequence 
of  such  an  attempt.^  If  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  chureh 
theocratical  system  had  hitherto  been  zealous  also  for  papal  absolutism, 
they  might  now  take  another  turn,  and  be  led  by  zeal  for  their  princi- 
ples to  stand  up  against  the  person  of  the  pope  ;  so  that  from  a  party, 
of  which  under  other  circumstances  such  a  thing  was  least  to  be  ex* 
pected,  might  proceed  a  freer  reaction  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
individual,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  church  government. 

But  not  only  was  Faschalis  too  weak  to  undertake  to  maintaini 
against  the  force  of  such  a  spirit,  the  step  he  had  taken,  he  was 
also,  at  heart,  too  much  affected  by  the  same  spirit  himself,  to  fonn 
any  such  resolution.  Without  doubt,  he  had  only  been  induced  to 
give  way  by  a  momentary  impulse  of  fear  and  weakness ;  and  he  soon 
began  to  reproach  himself  for  what  he  had  done ;  as  in  fact  he  express- 
ed his  regret  at  the  transaction  in  his  letters  to  foreign  bishops.^  He 
was  desirous  of  retiring  to  private  life ;  and  of  leaving  it  to  the  church 
to  judge  respecting  what  had  been  done.  He  deserted  the  papal 
palace  and  retired  to  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  and  could  only  be  per- 
suaded to  return  by  the  entreaties  of  the  cardinals  and  of  the  Bomaa 
people.^  It  might  be  easier  for  the  pope  to  reconcile  to  his  conscience 
the  non-observance  of  his  oath,  than  the  surrendering  of  any  right  be- 
longing to  the  church.  In  the  year  1112,  he  declared,  before  a  coun- 
cil assembled  in  the  Lateran,  tiiat  he  had  been  forced  to  make  thai 
treaty  in  order  to  save  the  cardinals  and  the  city  of  Home  ;  abiding  by 

'  Concerninj?  Grcfjory  the  Seventh,  he  chap,  xxii,  in  Gretser  opp.  tome  ri,  f.  267. 

■ays:  Pro  honore  sanctae  eccleflioe  dimi-  '  lyes  of  Chartres  says   (ep.  233  and 

cans,  multas  ct  varias  tempestatcs  sustin-  236)  of  the  pope :   Postqoam  erasit  ped- 

ait,  scd  flecti   non  potuit,  quia  fundatus  calum,8iciit  ipse  quibiudam  nostrum  scrip- 

erat  supra  firmam  petram.    Concerning  sit,  quod  jusserat,  jussit,  quod  prohibueimt, 

Urban  the  Second,  who  at  first  could  find  prohibuit,   quamyis  quibusdam   nefandit 

no  spot  in   the  city  of  Rome  where  ho  quaedamnefandatcriptapenniserit. 

could  remain :  Qui  tamen  non  cessit,  sed  *  So  Hildebert,  at  least,  relates,  in  the 

patienter  fcrens  Christo  pro  se  obtincnte,  aboye-cited  letter,  following  a  rumor :  Re* 

oionis  hacreticorum  vis  destmcta  et  ipse  nuncians  domo,  patriae,  rebus,  oflido,mor> 

•anctae  ecclesiae  redditus  apud  Beatum  tificandus  in  came,  Pontianam  insqlaa 

Petnim  in  sua  sede  beato  fine  qnieyit  commigravit    Populi  yocibus,  et  cardina- 

'  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg  relates,  that  lium   lacrimis    reyocatns   in   cathedram. 

nearly  o/Z  the  French  bishops  (whidi  doubt-  This  is  confirmed  by  the  account  of  a 

less  is  exaggerated)  had  formed  the  res-  trustworthy  historian  amone  his  contem* 

olution  together,   to  excommunicate  the  poraries,  the  abbot  Suger  of  St.  Denis,  in 

pope  himself,  if  he  would  not  reyoke  what  nis  account  of  the  life  of  the  French  kioff 

Oft  nad  conceded  to  the  emperor  Henry  Louis  the  Sixth.    Vita  Ludoyici  Groio, 

the  Fifth.    Uniyersi  paene  Franciae  epis-  where  he  says  of  the  pope :  Ad  ercmom 

cop!  consilium  inierant,  quatenns  excom-  solitudinis  confugit  moramque  ibidem  pei^ 

municarent  Paschalem,  tanquam  ecclesiae  petuam  fecisset,  si  uniyersalis  ecclesia  el 

bostem  et  dostmctorem,  nisi  priyilesinm  xtomanorum   yiolentia  ooactum  non  re-> 

Idem  ipse,  qui  dedit,  damnayisset  ^3ee  doxisset.    See  Du  Chesne  scriptorei  rw 

Uli  dtoveKdted  mu:!^  Dt  Mta  ecckilM^  Ikaae.  t  it,  £  Ml. 
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Us  oath,  he  would  himself  personally  undertake  nothing  against  the 
emperor  Henry ;  but  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  surrender  any  of  the 
liberties  and  rights  of  the  church.  He  left  it  to  the  assembly  to  ex- 
tmine  the  treaty ;  and  that  body  unanimously  declared  that  it  wa8 
oODtrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  to  divine  right,  and  therefore 
B«ll.  The  pope  wished,  by  an  ambiguous  mode  of  procedure,  to  save 
hiB  conscience  and  his  honor  at  the  same  time ;  and  while  he  forbore 
personally  and  directly  to  pronounce  the  ban  on  Henry  the  Fifth,  still 
permitted  this  to  be  done  by  his  legates.  Thus  the  contest  respecting 
mvestiture  broke  out  anew ;  and  with  it  was  again  connected,  we  must 
admit,  the  corrupt  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  will  in  the  filling  up  of 
spiritual  offices  by  the  court.i  The  emperor  had  it  in  his  power  to  ex- 
pel the  popes  from  Rome,  and  to  set  up  against  Paschalis's  successor, 
Gelasius  the  Second,  another,  chosen  by  his  own  party,  the  archbishop 
Bordinus  of  Braga,  Gregory  the  Eighth. 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  this  schism  in  the  churches,  in 
lAnch.  both  parties  combated  each  other  with  ferocious  animosity,  could 
not  fail  to  call  forth  the  more  strongly,  in  all  who  had  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  Christendom,  the  wish  for  a  restoration  of  the  peace  of  the 
ehurch ;  these,  accordingly,  set  themselves  to  devising  means  for  bring- 
mg  about  a  reconciliation  of  conflicting  interests  and  principles.  Be- 
tween the  stiff  Hildebrandian  party,  and  those  who  defended  lay-in- 
vestiture, there  gradually  rose  up  a  third  intermediate  party.  These 
eontroversies  led  to  some  important  consequences.  Various  more  pro- 
fimnd  investigations  were  thereby  occasioned,  into  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  state,  of  ecclesiastical  matters  to  political,  of  spiritual 
matters  to  secular.  Men  of  sobriety  and  moderation  stood  forth,  who 
endeavored  to  soften  the  extravagant  excesses  of  the  Hildebrandian 
lealots,  in  their  fanatical  deprecation  of  the  civil  power,  and  who,  in- 
stead of  continually  harping  against  lay-investiture,  sought  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  on  the  question,  as  to  what  was  essential  and 
wkat  imessendal  in  the  points  of  dispute  ;  —  as  to  what  should  be  hold 
fi»t  in  order  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  church,  and  what  might  be 
conceded  to  the  state  in  order  to  the  conservation  of  its  rights.  We 
have  already  noticed,  on  a  former  page,  the  milder  views  on  this  sub- 
ject expressed  by  a  Hildebert  of  Mans,  and  Yves  of  Chartres. 

By  occasion  of  the  disputes  between  the  Norman  princes  of  Eng- 
land and  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  the  monk  Hugo,  belonging  to 
the  monastery  of  Fleury,  wrote  his  work  for  the  reconciliation  of 
church  and  state,  of  the  royalty  and  the  priesthood.^  He  combated 
the  Gregorian  position,  that  monarchy  was  not,  like  the  priesthood, 
firanded  on  a  divine  order,  but  that  the  former  sprang  from  man's  will. 


*  In  the  life  of  the  ftrchbishop  Conrad  tract,  De  statu  ecclesiae,  c.  xxii :  Spretif 

tiM  First,  of  Salsborg,  it  is  related^  how  electionibus  is  apud  eum  dignior  caeteris 

pious  ladies,  at  the  emperor's  coort,  had  episcopatus  honore  habitus  est,  qui  ei  yel 

the  greatest  influence  in  the  distribution  famiiiarior  extitisset  vel  plus  obsequii  aat 

of  ecclesiastical  preferments.      See  Fez  pecuniae  obtulisset. 

tfaesaur.  anecdot.  nov.  t.  ii,  p.  ill,  f.  204 ;  '  De  regia  potestate  et  sacerdotali  dif» 

—and  Gerhoh  says,  in   the  above-cited  nitate;  in  Balus  MisceUan.  t.  iv. 
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and  human  pride  ;  and  in  opposition  to  those  who  maintamed  this,  ha 
held  up  the  apostle  Paul's  declaration  concenung  the  divine  institatioo 
of  magistrates.^    He  affirmed,  that  the  relations  among  men  were,  firoB 
the  first,  founded  upon  such  a  subordination.     He  attacked  the  exa^ 
gerations  on  both  sides,  and  in  opposition  to  them,  held  fast  to  tfie 
principle,  that  to  God  must  be  rendered  that  which  is  God's,  and  to 
Cesar,  that  which  is  Cesar's.     The  king  should  lay  no  restraint  fm 
the  election  of  a  bishop  by  the  clergy  and  the  community,  to  be  hiM 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  ;  and  should  give  his  concurrent 
to  the  choice  when  made.     To  the  person  elected,  the  king  ought  not 
to  ^ve  the  investiture  with  staff  and  ring,  which  as  symbols  of  spiril- 
ual  things  belong  to  the  archbishop ;  but  should  bestow  the  feoffment 
with  secular  appurtenances,  and  accordingly  select  for  this  some  other 
symbol.^    The  cardinal  abbot  Gottfried  of  Yendome,  as  we  have  Bern 
above,  had  declared  himself  so  strongly  against  the  concessions  of 
pope  Paschalis  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  investiture,  as  to  too- 
nounce  the  maintaining  of  the  investiture  by  laymen  a  heresy.     jBol 
he  extricated  himself  from  these  wearisome  and  ruinous  controrei^ 
deSj  and,  by  certain  notional  distinctions,  found  a  way  of  recondl- 
ing  the  antagonism  between  the  church  and  the  secular  power .^    He 
distinguished  between  that  investiture  which  makes  the  bishop  a  bish- 
op, and  that  which  has  reference  to  his  temporal  support  ;^  between 
that  which  pertains  to  human  and  that  which  pertains  to  divine  ri^t. 
The  church  held  her  possessions  by  human  right,  the  right  whioh 
defines  generally  the  mine  and  thine.    Divine  right  we  have    in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (the  ecclesiastical  laws  being  reckoned  thereto) :  ho- 
man  right,  in  the  laws  of  princes.      Property,    which    belongs    to 
human  right,  God  has  given  to  the  church  throu^  the  emperors  and 
kings  of  the  world.     He  protested  against  that  stem  hierarchical  beniy 
which  would  not  allow  princes  to  possess  what  was  their  own.     "  If 
thou  sayest,"  he  remarks  to  the  bishop,  ^^  what  have  I  to  do  with  tlie 
king ;  then  call  not  the  possessions  thine ;  for  thou  hast  renounced  the 
only  right  by  which  thou  canst  call  them  thine."*    While  now,  in 
accordance  with  this  distinction,  he  still  declared  the  investiture  by 
staff  and  ring,  practised  by  laymen  and  referring  to  spiritual  matteiti 
a  heresy,  he  still  found  nothing  offensive  in  the  fact  Uiat  kings,  after 

'  Sdo  qnosdam  nostris  temporibas,  qui  '  Oposc.  iii,  to  Pope  Calixtos,  and  his 

reees  aatumant,  non  a  Deo,  sed  ab  his  tractatns  de  ordinatione  episcopomm  et  dt 

kunisRO  principium,  qui  Denm  ignorantes  inyestitara  Laicomm,  addreased  to  Cftidt- 

tnperbla,  rapinis,  homicidils  et  postremo  nal  Peter  Leonis. 

paene  univerais  sceleribufl  in  mundi  prin-  ^  Alia  est  inyestitnra,  quae  episcopam 

dpio  diabolo  agitante  supra  pares  homines  perficit,  aUa  rero,  ^uae  episcopnm  paaolt 

dominari  coeca  cupiditate  affectaverunt.  *  Si  rero  dixens:  Quid  mihi  et  regl, 

Quorum  sentcntia  quam  sit  friYola  liquet  noli  jam  dicere  possessiones  tuas,  quia  ad 

apostolico  documento :  Non  est  potestas  ipsa  jura,  quibus  possessiones  possidentv, 

msi  a  Deo,  etc  renuntiastL  *  Unae  qnisque  possidet,  qpod 

'  Lib.  i,  c.  T.    Post  eloctionem  autem  possidet  ?     Nonne  jure  humano  1     Naoi 

non  anulnm  aut  baculum  a  manu  regia,  jure  dlvino  Domini  est  terra  et  plenitudo 

scd  investituram  rerum  secularium  electus  ejus.  Pauperes  et  divites  Deus  de  uno  hrta 

antistes  debet  suscipere  et  in  snis  ordini-  rocit,  et  divites  et  pauperes  una  terra 

has  per  anulum  ant  baculum  aaimanim  portat 
cnram  ab  archiepifoopo  rao. 
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file  completion  of  a  free  canoDical  electioD,  and  after  the  episcopal 
consecration,  should,  by  the  royal  investiture,  convey  over  the  secular 
possessions  and  their  own  protection  along  with  them,'  and  by  what  sign 
Hiis  might  be  done,  was,  he  declared,  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
Catholic  faith.*  Christ  intended  that  the  spiritual  and  the  secular 
sword  should  serve  for  the  defence  of  the  church.  But  if  one  of  the 
two  beats  back  the  other,  this  happens  contrary  to  his  will.  Thus 
arise  bitter  feelings  and  schisms,  thus  arises  corruption  of  the  body 
and  of  the  soul.  And  when  empire  and  priesthood  contend  one  againrt 
the  other,  both  are  in  danger.  The  church  ought  to  assert  her  free- 
dom, but  sh^  ought  also  to  guard  against  disorganizing  excesses.^  He 
calls  it  a  work  of  Satan,  when,  under  the  show  of  right,  men  cause  the 
destruction  of  an  individual,  who  might  have  been  won  by  indulgence.^ 

The  way  having  been  prepared  by  investigations  of  this  sort,  a 
treaty  was  brought  about,  after  repeated  negotiations,  in  the  year 
1122,  between  pope  Calixtus  the  Second  and  the  emperor  Henry  the 
Fifth,  which,  concluded  at  Worms,  afterwards  confirmed  at  the  Late- 
ran  Council  in  1123,  was  de^gnated  by  the  title  of  the  Concordat  of 
Worms.  The  pope  conceded  to  the  emperor  the  right  to  bestow  on 
bishops  and  abbots,  chosen  in  his  presence,  without  violence  or  simony, 
the  investiture  with  regalia  ^er  sceptrum. 

When  by  this  concordat,  the  reconciliation  between  church  and 
ttate,  after  a  conflict  ruinous  to  both,  which  had  lasted  for  more  than 
&rty  years,  was  finally  effected,  it  was  received  with  universal  joy,  even 
by  uiose  who  in  other  respects  were  devoted  to  the  Hildebranaian  prinr 
ciples.5  There  were,  it  is  true,  some  stiff  zealots  who  were  not  satisfied 
6Ten  with  this  treaty ;  who  saw  a  humiliation  of  the  priesthood  in  the 
requirement  that  a  bishop  should  do  homage  to  a  layman.^  Moreover, 
the  Hildebrandian  system  had  for  its  very  object  to  effect  the  complete 
fabjection  of  the  state  under  the  theocratical  power  represented  by 
tiie  church :  in  this  effort  of  the  church,  and  the  natural  counter-action 
of  the  state,  asserting  its  independence,  was  contamed  the  germ  of 
divisions  continually  breaking  out  afresh. 

1  Possmit  itaqae  sine  offensione  reges  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  papal  partj,  ho 

pott  electionem  canonicam  ct  liberam  con-  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  his  bishop,  Her* 

Mcnuiooem  per  investituram  regalem  in  mann  of  Augsburg,  who  defended  the  im* 

ecdesiasticis  possessionibus  concessiouem,  pcrial  intertst.    lie  was  obliged  to  remove 

anxilium  et  defensionem  episcopo  dare.  from  this  city,  and  to  retire  mto  a  monas- 

'  Quod  qnolibct  signo  factum  cxtitcrit,  tery.     He  testifies  his  joy  over  the  Oon- 

i^gi  vel  pontifici  sea  catholicae  fidei  uon  cordat  of  Worms,  whereby  it  was  made 

nooebit  possible  for  him  to  become  reconciled  with 

'  Habeat  ecclesia  suam  libertatem,  sed  nis  bishop.    He  says :  Cessante  ilia  com- 

sammopere  caveat,  ne  dam  nimis  emunx-  motione,  m  qua  non  erat  Dominus,  venit 

erit,  eliciat  sanguinem  et  dum  rubiginem  sibilus  aurae  lenis,  in  quo  erat  Dominof, 

de  vase  conatur  evadere,  vas  ipsum  fran-  faciens  utraque  unum,  concordia  reparata 

gator.  inter  saccrdotium  et  impcrium.  In  Fs.  13S. 

*  Tone  enim  a  satana  quis  circnmveni-  L.  c.  f.  2039. 

tor,  qiiando  sub  specie  justitiae  ilium  per  *  As  the  archbishop  Conrad,  of  Saliborg, 

BJmiam  tristitiam  perire  coutingit,  qui  po-  says :  it  is  nefas  and  mstar  sacrilegii,  maniif 

taU  libenuri  per  indulgentiam.  chjismatis  unctione  consecratas  8an^:oiiie* 

*  Among  whom  l^longs  the  so  often  is  manibus  subjici  et  homagii  exhibitions 
mentioned  Geroch,  or  Gerhoh,  of  Belchers*  polluL  See  his  life  in  Pes  thesaoms.  L. 
bm.  He  was  Canonicus  at  Angsburg,  c.  f.  22S. 
•ad  master  of  the  Cathedral  ichooL 
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The  history  of  the  papacy  in  the  next  following  times,  leads  us  to 
take  notice  of  a  quarrel  connected  with  the  election  of  a  pope,  which 
was  attended  with  consequences  more  lasting  and  more  important 
than  usual ;  —  diflfering  from  all  events  of  this  kind  heretofore  related, 
in  that  thcschism  in  this  case  did  not  proceed  from  the  influence  of 
opposite  church-political  parties,  nor  were  opposite  principles  of  church 
government  maintained  by  the  two  competitors  for  the  papal  dignity. 
A  schism  of  this  sort  might  have  served,  by  the  uncertainty  touching 
the  question  as  to  who  was  pope,  to  unsettle  all  faith  in  the  papacy 
itself.  Yet  the  most  influential  voices  decided  too  quickly  in  favor  of 
one  of  the  two  popes,  to  permit  of  any  such  result ;  and  by  the  way  in 
which  the  greatest  men  of  the  church  labored  for  the  cause  of,  thii 
pope,  the  papacy  could  only  receive  an  accession  of  glory.  It  was  in 
the  year  1130,  that  by  a  considerable  party  the  Roman  cardinal  Gre- 
gory was  chosen  pope,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  the  Second. 
But  the  cardinal  Peter  Leonis  had  also  a  large  number  of  adherents. 
The  latter  was  grandson  of  a  very  rich  Jewish  banker,  who  had  em- 
braced Christianity ;  and  his  ancestors,  during  the  contests  of  the  popes 
with  the  emperors,  had  been  enabled  to  perform  important  services  fi)r 
the  former  by  means  of  their  great  wealth,  with  which  they  supported 
them  through  their  difficulties.  By  his  money,  he  had  himself  also  at 
that  time  acquired  great  influence  in  Bome.  He  called  himself,  as  pope, 
Anaclete  the  Second.  Innocent  was  compelled  to  yield  to  his  power 
in  Kome  ;  nor  was  there  any  safety  for  him,  even  in  Italy  ;  for  Ana- 
clete possessed  a  powerful  ally  in  Roger,  king  of  Sicily.  He  took 
refuge  in  France ;  and  in  that  country  he  acquired  greater  power 
than  he  could  have  acquired  in  Rome ;  for  the  two  heads  of  monasti- 
cism,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  public  sentiment  among 
the  nations,  the  abbot  Peter  of  Cluny,  and  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Cluiv 
vaux,  espoused  his  interests  with  great  zeal.  More  than  all,  he  was 
assisted  by  the  moral  power  of  the  abbot  Bernard.  This  man  stood 
then  in  the  highest  authority  with  the  French  church.  In  all  great 
ecclesiastical  and  political  alTairs  his  voice  was  listened  to;  and  it 
went  for  much  with  the  most  considerable  men  of  church  and  state. 
In  a  body  enfeebled  by  the  ascetical  efforts  of  his  earUer  youth,  the 
force  of  his  superior  intellect  triumphing  over  the  frailty  of  its  physical 
organ,  was  but  the  more  sure  to  accomplish  whatever  he  undertook. 
The  energy  of  religious  enthusiasm,  contrasted  with  the  pale,  meagre, 
attenuated  body,  made  so  much  the  greater  impression ;  and  people  of 
fJl  ranks,  high  and  low,  were  hurried  along  by  it  in  despite  of  them- 
selves.^ Whatever  cause  he  laid  hold  of,  he  espoused  with  his  whole 
soul,  and  spared  no  efforts  in  carrying  it.  Fondly  as  he  was  attached 
to  the  quiet  life  of  contemplation,  he  itinerated  about,  notwithstanding! 

'  How  Bernard  appeared  and  what  effect  auditus.    Optima  ei  a  Deo  concessa  est 

he  produced  as  an  orator  is  graphically  do-  natura,  eruditio  summo,  exercitium  ingensy 

scribed  by  an  eye-witness,  the  abbot  Wi-  pronuiitiatio  aperto,  gestus  corporis  ad  cm* 

bald  of  Stavelo :   Vir  ille  bonus  longo  ere-  ncm  dicendi  niodum  accomniudatus.    See 

mi  squalorc  et  jejuniis  ac  pallore  cuufectus  his  ep.  147.    Martene  et  Dunind  colleodo 

et  in  quaudam  spiritaalis  formae  tenuita-  amplissima  t  ii,  f.  339. 
lem  redactm,  prios  persuadet  visas  quam 
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amidst  the  tumults  of  the  nations,  appeared  before  synods  and  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  nobles,  and  expended  his  fiery  eloquence  in  support 
of  the  cause,  which  he  found  to  be  righteous.  This  energetic  man 
now  became  a  hearty  champion  for  the  cause  of  Innocent ;  for  him  he 
set  everything  in  motion,  in  and  without  France. 

After  Louis  the  Sixth,  king  of  France,  and  the  French  church,  had 
already  been  induced  through  the  influence  of  Bernard  to  recognize 
Innocent  as  pope,  the  bishop  Gerhard  of  Angouleme,  who  stood  up 
as  legate  for  the  cause  of  Anaclete,  prolonged  the  contention,  and  by 
las  means  one  of  the  mighty  nobles,  count  William  of  A(iuitaine, 
was  gained  oyer  to  the  same.  The  latter  sought  by  forcible  measures 
to  make  the  party  dominant  in  whose  favor  he  had  declared,  and 
persecuted  all  its  opponents.  He  expelled  the  adherents  of  Innocent 
among  the  bishops  from  their  offices.  A  characteristic  illustration  of 
the  power  which  the  abbot  Bernard  could  exercise  over  the  minds  of 
men,  as  well  as  of  the  religious  spirit  of  his  times,  is  presented  in  the 
aoode  by  which  he  finally  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  schism, 
that  had  now  lasted  five  years.  Already  had  he  brought  the  count  to 
acknowledge  that  Innocent  was  pope ;  and  that  nobleman  was  now 
only  resisting  the  demand,  that  the  bishops  should  be  restored  to  their 

Eices.  After  Bernard,  in  an  interview  with  the  count  at  Partheney, 
d  tried  in  vdin  every  method  to  bring  about  the  object  last  mention- 
ed, he  repaired  to  the  church  to  hold  mass,  and  the  count  remained 
atanding  by  the  door.  Then  Bernard,  filled  with  the  consciousness  of 
the  greatest  of  all  miracles,  which  he  as  an  instrument  of  God's  grace 
was  privileged  by  his  priestly  office  to  perform,  elevated  in  the  feel- 
faig  of  the  godhke  above  all  earthly  considerations,^  holding  in  his 
hand  the  plate  with  the  host,  —  in  which  he  saw  under  the  figure  of 
the  bread  only  the  veiled  body  of  the  Lord,  —  with  flashing  eye,  not 
beseeching,  but  commanding,  stepped  before  the  count,  and  said  to 
him :  "  We  have  entreated  thee,  and  thou  hast  spumed  us ;  the 
imited  band  of  God's  servants  have  besought  thee,  and  thou  hast 
•pamed  them.  Behold,  here  comes  the  Head  and  Lord  of  the  church 
which  thou  persecutest.  Here  is  thy  judge,  at  whose  name  every 
knee  shall  bow.  Wilt  thou  spurn  him,  as  tiiou  hast  done  his  ser- 
rants  ?**'  All  that  looked  on  were  seized  with  a  shuddering  awe,  and 
bowing  their  heads  in  prayer,  waited  in  expectation  of  an  immediate 
judgment  from  heaven.  All  wept.  The  count  himself  could  not 
withstand  the  impression.  Trembling,  and  as  if  deprived  of  speech,. 
he  fell  to  the  earth.  He  was  lifted  up  by  his  attendants,  and  again 
ftU,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  to  the  ground.  Bernard  himself  now 
approached  him,  reached  out  his  hand  for  him  to  rise,  and  bid  the 
humbled  man  submit  to  pope  Innocent,  and  become  reconciled  with 
the  deposed  bishops.  The  count  dared  not  contradict.  He  embraced 
ifae  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  was  presented  to  him,  one  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  before  been  most  inimical ;  and  Bernard,  upon  this,  conversed 

*  Aj  an  eye-witness,  the  abbot  Bemald,    characteristically  says :  Vir  Dei  jam  non 
ill  &e  account  of  Bernard^s  life,  vi,  38,  in    se  agens  at  hominem. 
hb  opp.  ed.  MAbillon  the  Secoiid,  f.  1107, 
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with  liim  familiarly,  exhorting  him,  aa  a  father,  never  again  to  distuii) 
the  ]ieacc  of  the  church,  and  thus  this  schism  was  ended. 

Twice  was  Bernard  called  to  Italy.  Here  also  he  exerted  a  great 
and  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  nations :  a  great  deal  was 
said  of  his  miracles.  He  reduced  under  the  pope  the  restless  Lom- 
bard cities,  and  helped  on  the  triumph  of  Innocent,  at  a  synod  in  Pisa, 
in  1134.  In  the  year  113G,  the  latter  was  enabled  to  march  triumpb- 
antly  to  Rome  with  the  emperor  Lothaire  the  Second.  Bernard  also 
came  there,  and  sought  to  destroy  the  remains  of  the  schism,  of  which 
king  Rogdr,  in  particular,  still  continued  to  be  the  support ;  but  he  did 
not  as  yet  succeed.  After  Anaclete's  death,  in  the  year  1138,  hia 
party  chose,  it  is  true,  a  successor ;  but  yet  it  was  not  with  any  view 
of  defending  longer  his  claims  to  the  papal  throne,  but  only  in  order 
to  secure  a  treaty  on  more  advantageous  terms  with  the  other  party ;  • 
and,  in  the  year  1139,  Innocent  was  at  liberty  to  hold  a  Lateran 
council  for  the  purpose  of  sealing  the  peace  of  the  church. 

Yet  precisely  at  tins  time  a  furious  storm  broke  out,  by  which  the 
last  years  of  the  rule  of  Innocent,  and  the  reigns  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing popes,  were  disquieted ;  events  which  were  important  on  account 
of  their  immediate  consequences,  and  as  symptoms  of  a  more  deep- 
grounded  reaction  against  the  dominant  church-system,  for  which  the 
way  was  now  preparing. 

In  order  to  find  the  origin  of  these  commotions,  we  must  glance 
back  and  trace  the  consequences  of  earlier  events.  We  saw  how  the 
popes,  ever  since  the  time  of  Leo  the  Ninth,  had  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  a  movement  of  reform,  in  op[ibsition  to  the  corruption  of 
the  clergy ;  how,  by  this  movement,  individual  ecclesiastics  and  monks 
of  more  serious  minds  had  been  incited  to  stand  forth  as  castigatory 
preachers  against  the  secularized  clergy. ^  Not  only  such  preachers, 
but  the  popes  themselves,  as  for  example  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
had  also  stirred  up  the  people  against  the  corrupt  clergy.'''  Thus  there 
rose  up  from  amongst  the  laity  severe  censors  of  the  corrupt  clergy. 
Doubtless  many,  who  had  ever  contemplated  the  lives  of  these  men 
with  indignation  and  abhorrence,  rejoiced  at  now  having  it  in  their 
power,  under  the  papal  authority,  of  giving  vent  to  their  long-repress- 
ed anger ;  and  even  those,  who  themselves  led  an  immoral  life,  made 
a  merit  of  standing  forth  against  the  unchaste  ecclesiastics,  and  driv- 
ing them  off  from  their  benefices.^     From  this  insurrection  of  the  laity 

^  Of  such,  Gcrhoh  of  Rcichcrsberg,  in  his  '  In  addition  to  the  citations  made  be» 

book :   De  corrupt©  ecclcsiae  statu,  in  Ba-  fore,  we  may  notice  what  the  abbot  Giii- 

Inz.  Miscellan.  t.  v,  p.  205,  where  he  places  bcrt,  in  his  life  written  by  himself,  relatei 

the  conflicts  whicli  these  men  had  to  sus-  concerning  the  etiects  of  the  Uildebrandian 

tain  on  a  parallel  with  the  earlier  ones  of  laws  of  celibacy :   Erat  ca  tempestate  noTS 

the  martyrs  with  pajjan  tyrants,  remarks :  super  uxoratis  presbyteris  apostolicae  sedis 

Kovissimo  diebus  istls  viri  relij^iosi  contra  invectio,  unde  et  vulgi  clericos  zelantis  tantA 

simoniacos,  conducticios  (the  itinerant  der-  ad  versus  eos  rabies  acstuabat,  ut  cos  ecde- 

gy  hired  to  perform  mechanically  tlie  priest-  siastico  privari  bcneficio  vel  abstineri  sacer* 

ly  functions,  who  were  ready  to  strike  a  bar-  dotio  inlesto  spiritu  conclamarent    Lib.  i, 

gain  with  any  body)  incestuosos,  dissolutos  c.  vii,  f.  462, 

aut,  quod  pejus  est,  irrcgulariter  congrega-  ^  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  related 

tos  clericos  proelium  grande  tempore  Gro-  bv  Guibert  (1.  c.)  concerning  a  nobleman 

gorii  Septi,  babaenmt  et  adliac  habent  oi^  his  district,  who  gave  hixnself  ap  to  all 
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against  the  secularized  clergy  proceeded  also  separatist  movements, 
which  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  limits  set  up  bj  the  popes. 
In  addition  to  this,  came  now  the  important  and  lasting  controversies 
concerning  the  investiture,  by  means  of  which  more  liberal  investiga- 
tions had  been  called  forth  respecting  the  boundaries  between  church 
and  state,  and  their  respective  rights.  Pope  Paschalis  the  Second 
liad  in  fact  himself  publicly  avowed,  that  the  regalia  were  to  the 
church  a  foreign  possession,  whereby  its  officers  were*  drawn  aside 
from  their  appropriate  spiritual  duties,  and  betrayed  into  a  depend- 
ence on  the  secular  power.  And  there  existed,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  an  entire  party  who  held  this  opinion  ;  who  demanded  that 
the  bishops  and  abbots,  in  order  to  be  excused  from  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  princes,  should  surrender  back  to  them  the  regalia, 
restoring  to  Cesar  the  things  that  arc  Cesar's;  in  accordance  with 
that  precept  of  the  apostle  Paul,  which  required  the  clergy  not  to 
meddle  with  secular  business.  In  opposition  to  the  practice  of  mixing 
up  together  things  spiritual  and  secular,  and  in  justification  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  sworn  by  the  bishops  to  the  emperors,  propositions 
like  the  following  were  already  advanced :  If  the  clergy  would  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  secular  power,  let  them,  like  the  clergy  of 
the  primitive  church,  be  content  with  the  tythes  and  the  free  gitla  of 
the  communities.^ 

It  was  a  young  clergyman  of  Brescia,  by  the  name  of  Arnold,  who 
g^ve  ihe  first  impulse  to  this  new  reaction  agauist  the  secularization  of 
the  church,  and  against  the  power  of  the  pope  in  temporal  things. 
From  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  conflict  of  spiritual  tenden- 
des  in  this  age,  and  particularly  concerning  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  controversies  about  investiture,  it  is  easy  to  explain 
fiow  a  young  man  of  a  serious  and  ardent  temperament,  brought  up  in 
the  midst  of  such  events  and  circumstances,  might  be  carried  away 
by  this  tendency ;  nor  should  we  need  to  trace  the  matter  to  aiiy 
other  origin.  But  the  account  of  a  contemporary,  which  lets  us  into 
fte  knowledge  of  another  circumstance  that  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  development  of  Arnold's  mind,  is  by  no  means  improbable.^ 
When  the  great  teacher  Abelard  assembled  around  him,  in  a  lonely 
region  near  Troyes,  the  youth  that  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  by  his  lectures  fired  them  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  Arnold, 

numner  of  lust :    Tanta  in  cicrum  super  cactera,  pro  quibas  hominia  rcjjihus  doben- 

praefuto  canone  (the  law  concerning  celi-  tur,  regno  libera  relinquant  et  ipsi  vacent 

Mcy)  bachabatnr  instantia,  ac  si  cum  sin-  orationibus  ovil)usque  Christi  pasceiuiis  in- 

gnUriii  ad  detestationcm  taliuin   pulsaret  vigilent,  ad  quid  instituti  sunt.     Gretser, 

padicitia.  oi)p.  t,  vi,  f.  258.    Here  wc  have  the  prin- 

*  Gerhoh,  in  liis  book,  Dc  statu  erclesiae,  cij)les  set  forth  by  Aniold,  as  they  natural- 

pablished  by  Gretzer,  (sec  above  p.   134^  ly  shaped  themselves  out  of  the  rcjiciion, 

•ays  expressly :   Qui  pro  parte  regis  erant  i)artly  of  the  state  intci-est,  partly  of  the 

•afficere  ajebant  ecclesiastici.#debere  deci-  purer  Christian  sijirit,  against  the  secular- 

nasi  et  obiationes  liberas  id  estnullo  regali  ization  of  the  clergy,  and  not  as  they  weie 

Yd  impcriali  scrvitio  obnoxias.  —  Satis,  in-  first  excogitated  by  Arnold. 
quit,  apparct,  sacerdotes  regibus  se  per  ho-        •  Otto  of  Freisingen.  in  the  2d  book  of 

minia  obligantes  Deo  pro  sui  officii  gradu  his   History  of  Frederic  the  First,  c.  xx: 

Ittfficienter  placcre  non  posse.     Uncle,  ut  Petrum   Abaelardura   olim    pmeceptorem 

d  pUceant,  cai  se  probavernnt,  militiam  et  babuerat. 
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who  in  his  early  youth  had  been  a  reader  in  the  church  at  Brescia, 
"was  one  of  the  many  that  did  not  shrink  from  the  meagre  faro  and 
various  deprivations  necessary  to  be  undergone  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  that  great  master.'  The  speculi^- 
tive  vein  in  Abelard's  style  and  teachings  did  not,  it  is  true,  fall  in 
with  the  peculiar  bent  of  Arnold's  mind  ;  and  perhaps  even  an  Abe- 
lard  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  produce  any  essential  change  in 
a  native  tendency  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Arnold,  w^  so  much  more 
practical  than  speculative.  But  Abelard  possessed  a  versatility  of 
intellect,  which  enabled  him  to  arouse  minds  of  very  different  strue- 
ture  on  different  sides.  From  such  of  his  writings  as  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  we  may  gather  that,  among  other  qualities,  an  important 
[)ractical  element  entered  also  into  his  discourses ;  that  he  spoke  sharp- 
y  against  the  worldly  temper  in  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  and  cc»i- 
titisted  their  condition  as  it  actually  was  with  what  it  ought  to  be.  It 
was  the  religious,  ethical  element  in  Abelard's  discourses  which  left  the 
deepest  impression  on  the  warm  and  earnest  heart  of  the  young  man,' 
and,  inflamed  with  a  holy  ardor,  he  returned  home  to  his  native  city. 

It  was  observed  that  he  had  undergone  a  change,  a  thing  not 
uncommon  among  the  young  secular  clergy,  who,  awakened  by  some 
remarkable  providence  to  a  more  serious  religious  turn  of  mind,  al- 
tered their  dress,  and  their  entire  mode  of  life,  appeared  as  regu- 
lar canonicals,  or  monks,  and  now  stood  forth  the  bold  and  open  chas- 
tisers  of  worldly  ecclesiastics.3    The  inspiring  idea  of  his  movements 


'  In  harmony  with  this  is  what  Giinther  take  of  representing  the  former  as  a  pupil 

Ligurinus,  in  nis  poem  on  the  deeds  of  of  the  latter.    Upon  this  liypothcsis,  wa 

Frederic   the   First,  says  concerning  Ar-  must  suj}po8e  that  Arnold  had  been  led, 

nold  :   Tenui  nutrivit  Uallia  samptu  edo-  only  at  some  later  period,  by  the  common 

coitqaediu.    These  words,  it  is  true,  might,  interest    of  opposition   to    tlie  dominant 

in  consequence  of  the  relation  of  this  histo-  church-svstcm,  to  take  sides  with  Abelard. 

rian  to  Otto  of  Freisingen,  appear  to  be  a  The  testimony,  however,  of  Otto  of  Freuh 

mere  repetition  of  the  report  given  by  the  ingen,  wlio  had  himself  pursued  his  stadief 

latter ;  but  the  phrase, "  tenui  nutrivit  sump-  in  France,  is  of  importance ;  and  we  are  by 

ta,"   may  doubtless  point  to  some  other  no  means  warranted  to  accuse  him  of  an 

source ;  they  agree  very  well  with  the  time  anachronism,  in  his  account  of  a  fact  not  in 

of  his  connection  with  Abelard.  itself  improbable.    The  less  inward  rel** 

'  This  connection  between  Abelard  and  tionship  there  appears  at  first  glance  to  have 
Arnold  has  been  doubted  in  these  modem  been  between  the  teachings  of  Alnslard  and 
times.  We  allow,  an  authority  so  impor-  those  of  Arnold,  the  less  reason  have  we  to 
tant  as  that  of  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Clair-  call  in  doubt  an  account  which  represents 
vanx,  seems  to  be  against  the  correctness  Arnold  as  having  been  a  pupil  of  Abelard. 
of  this  account;  for  this  abbot  expresses  The  narrative  of  Giinther,  mentioned  in  the 
himself  as  if  he  had  first  made  his  appear-  previous  note,  which  enters  into  particulars, 
ance  in  a  way  altogether  independent  of  agrees  with  the  above,  llow  easily  mig^t 
Abelard ;  and  had  not  till  later,  when  ban-  it  have  escaj)ed  the  notice  of  Bernard,  how- 
ished  from  Italy  he  came  to  France,  es-  ever,  who  would  have  taken  but  little  in- 
poused  the  cause  of  that  persecuted  man.  terest  in  the  curlier  life  of  Arnold,  that,  of 
See  Bernard,  in  his  189th  letter  to  pope  In-  the  great  crowd  of  young  men  wIjo  flocked 
nocent,  §  3 :  Sibilavit  apis,  quae  erat  m  Fran-  to  hear  Abelard,  Arnold  was  one  ? 
cia,  api  de  Italia  et  veneruni  in  unum  ad-  '  The  provost  Gcrhoh  of  Keichersbei^jf, 
versus  Dominum;  and  ep.  195:  Fxsecra-  would  be  inclined,  with  the  views  he  enter- 
tos  a  Petro  apostolo  adhaeserat  Petro  Ahae-  tained,  to  judge  more  mildly  concerning 
lardo.  We  must  suppose,  then,  that  Otto  the  man  who  ULMced  with  him  in  his  attacks 
of  Freisingen  had  been  led,  by  what  he  had  on  the  secularized  clergy,  but  did  not  re- 
heard concerning  the  later  connection  be-  strain  himself  within  the  same  limits.  He 
tween  Arnold  and  Abelard,  into  the  mis-  says  of  his  teaching:  Quae  etsi  zelo  fbcl9 
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was  that  of  a  holy  and  pure  church,  a  renovation  of  the  spirihial 
order,  after  the  pattern  of  the  apostolic  church.  His  life  corresponded 
with  his  doctrine.  Zealously  opposing  the  corruption  of  the  worldly- 
minded  clergy  and  monks,  and  requiring  that  clergymen  and  monks 
should  follow  the  steps  of  the  apostles  in  evangelical  poverty  and 
chastity,  he  set  the  example  himself,  by  his  dress,  his  entire  mode  of 
Hting,  and  the  ascetical  severity  with  which  he  treated  his  own  person, 
—  a  fact  which  even  his  most  violent  adversaries  could  not  but  acknowl- 
edge.^ He  required  that  the  bishops  and  abbots,  in  conformity  with 
the  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture,  should  wholly  renounce  their  worldly 
possessions  and  privileges,  as  well  as  all  secular  business,  and  give  all 
iliese  things  back  to  the  princes.  The  clergy  should  be  content  with 
whatever  the  love  of  the  communities  might  bestow  on  them  for  their 
support,  —  the  oblations,  the- firstlings,  and  tythes.  The  incontinent 
dergy,  living  in  luxury  and  debauchery,  were  no  longer,  he  declared, 
true  ecclesiastics,  —  they  were  unfit  to  discharge  the  priestly  func- 
tions ;  in  maintaining  which  position,  he  might  perhaps  expect  to  attach 
to  his  side  the  Hildebrandian  zealots.  The  corrupt  bishops  and  priests 
were  no  longer  bishops  and  priests,  —  the  secularized  church  was  no 
kmger  the  house  of  God.'  It  does  not  appear,  that  his  opposition  to 
ttie  corrupt  church  had  ever  led  him  to  advance  any  such  remarks  as 
oould  be  interpreted  into  heresy ;  for,  had  he  done  so,  men  would, 
fifom  the  first,  have  proceeded  against  him  more  sharply,  and  his  op- 
ponents, who  spared  no  pains  in  hunting  up  everything  which  could 
serve  to  place  him  in  an  unfavorable  light,  would  certainly  never  have 
allowed  such  heretical  statements  of,  Arnold  to  pass  unnoticed.^  But 
we  must  allow  that  the  way  in  which  Arnold  stood  forth  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  and  especially  his  inclination  to  make  the 
objective  in  the  instituted  order,  and  in  the  transactions  of  the  church, 
depend  on  the  subjective  character  of  the  men,  might  easily  lead  to 
sliU  greater  aberrations.  • 

Arnold's  discourses  were  directly  calculated  by  their  tendency  to 
find  ready  entrance  into  the  minds  of  the  laity,  before  whose  eyes  the 
•  worldly  hves  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  monks  were  constantly  present,* 
and  to  create  a  faction  in  deadly  hostility  to  the  clergy.  Superadded 
to  this  was  the  inflammable  matter  already  prepared  by  the  collision 
of  the  spirit  of  political  freedom  with  the  power  of  the  higher  clergy. 

boDO,  sed  minori  scicntia  prolata  est  Which  sit  vel  praesulcs  eornm  non  sint  episcopi, 

words  Gretser  cites^  in  a  fragment  from  the  quemaamodum  quidam  nostra  tempore  Ar- 

fint  book  of  the  work  written  by  Gerhoh :  noldus  dogmatizare  ausos  est,  plel)€s  a  tali- 

Se  iDTestigatione  AntichristL,  in  the  prole-  urn  episcoporam  obedicntia  dehortatus. 

gomena  tonis  edition  of  the  Scriptores  con-  •  Only  Otto  of  Freisingen,  after  having 

tm  sectam  Waldensium,  in  his  opp.  t  xii,  noticed  that  in  which  all  were  agreed,  adds. 

£  12.  Practer  haec  de  sacraraento  altaris,  baptis- 

'  Bernard  says  of  him,  ep.  193,  Homo  mo  parvulonim  non  sane  dicitur  sensisse 

Mt  neqoe  manducans  neque  bibens,  qui  nti-  Bat  this  account  is  too  vague  to  be  safely 

wm  tarn  sanae  esset  doctrinae,  quam  dis-  relied  on. 

trictae  est  vitae.  *  Giinthcr  Ligurinus  says  of  Arnold : 

■  Gerhoh  of  Reichersbcrg  cites  from  him,  Veraque  multa  quidem,  nisi  tempora  nos- 

in  the  work  mentioned  in  the  preceding  tra  fidelcs 

note,  an  assertion  like  the  following :   Ut  Kespuerent  monitus,  falsis  admixta  mone- 

donuu  Dei  taliter  ordinata  domns  Dei  non  bat. 

18' 
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Thus  Arnold's  addresses  produced  in  the  mmds  of  the,  Italian  peopfo, 
quite  susceptible  to  such  excitements,  a  prodigious  effect,  which  threat* 
ened  to  spread  more  widely ;  and  pope  Innocent  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  take  preventive  measures  a<?ainst  it.  At  the  already  men- 
tioned  Lateran  council  in  the  year  1139,  he  declared  against  Arnold's 
proceedings,  and  commanded  him  to  quit  Italy  —  the  scene  of  the 
disturbances  thus  far  —  altogether;  and  not  to  return  again  withoat 
express  permission  from  the  pope.  Arnold,  moreover,  is  said  to  have 
bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  obey  this  injunction  ;  which  probably  was 
expressed  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  him  free  to  interpret  it  as  refei^ 
ring  exclusively  to  the  person  of  pope  Innocent.*  If  the  oath  was  not 
so  expressed,  he  might  afterwards  have  been  accused  of  violating  that 
oath.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  form  in  which  the  sentence  was 
pronounced  against  Arnold  has  not  come  down  to  us ;  but  from  its 
very  character  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not  have  been  convicted  of 
any  false  doctrine ;  since  otherwise  the  pope  would  certainly  not  have 
treated  him  so  mildly,  —  would  not  have  been  contented  with  merdy 
banishing  him  from  Italy,  since  teachers  of  false  doctrine  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  church  everywhere.  Bernard,  moreover,  in  his 
letter  directed  against  Arnold,  states  that  he  was  accused  before  the 
pope  of  being  the  author  of  a  very  bad  schism.  Arnold  now  betook 
nimself  to  France ;  and  here  he  became  entangled  in  the  quarreb 
with  his  old  teacher  Abelard,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  first 
impulse  of  his  mind  towards  this  more  serious  and  free  bent  of  the 
religious  spirit.  Expelled  from  France,  he  directed  his  steps  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  sojourned  in  Zurich.  The  abbot  Bernard  thought  it 
necessary  to  caution  the  bishop  of  Constance  against  him.  But  the 
man  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  pope  found  protection  thei^ 
from  the  papal  legate,  cardinal  Guido ;  who,  indeed,  made  him  a  meift- 
ber  of  his  household  and  companion  of  his  table.  The  abbot  Bernard 
severely  censured  that  prelate,  on  the  ground  that  Arnold's  connectioo 
with  hin>  would  contribute,  without  fail,  to  give  importance  and  in- 
fluence to  that  dangerous  man.  This  deserves  to  be  noticed  on  two 
accounts  ;  for  it  makes  it  evident  what  power  he.  could  exercise  over 
men's  mmds,  and  that  no  false  doctrines  could  be  charged  to  his 
account. 

But  independent  of  Arnold's  personal  presence,  the  impulse  whioh 
he  had  given  continued  to  operate  in  Italy;  and  the  effects  of  it 
extended  even  to  Rome.  By  the  papal  condemnation,  public  attention 
was  only  more  strongly  drawn  to  the  subject.  The  Romans  certainhr 
felt  no  great  sympathy  for  the  religious  element  in  that  serious  spirit 
of  reform  which  animated  Arnold.  But  the  political  movements,  whioh 
had  sprung  out  of  his  reforming  tendency,  found  a  point  of  attachment 
in  their  love  of  liberty,  and  their  dreams  of  the  ancient  dominion  of 
Rome  over  the  world.  The  idea  of  emancipating  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  the  pope,  and  of  reestablishing  the  old  republic,  flattered  their 

*  Bernard*8  words,  ep.  195:  Accasatas    compulsns  revcrsionem,  nisi  ad  ipsius  apos* 
apad  Dominam  Papain  schismate  pessimo,    tolici  permissionem. 
natali  solo  poUiu  eat,  etiam  et  abjurare 
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Roman  pride.  Espousing  the  principles  of  Arnold,  they  reijuired 
ikat  the  pope,  as  spiritual  head  of  the  church,  should  confine  himself 
to  the  administration  of  spiritual  af&irs ;  and  they  committed  to  a 
wnate,  whom  they  established  on  the  capitol,'  the  supreme  direction 
of  civil  affairs.  Innocent  could  ido  nothing  to  stem  such  a  violent 
eurrent ;  and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,  in  the  year 
1148.  The  mild  cardinal  Guide,  the  friend  of  Abelard  and  Arnold, 
became  his  successor,  and  called  himself,  when  pope,  Celestin  the 
Second.  By  his  gentleness,  quiet  was  restored  for  a  short  time. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  news  of  the  elevation  of  this  friendly  man  to  the 
pftpal  throne  that  encouraged  Arnold  himself  to  come  to  komc.-  But 
Celestin  died  after  six  months,  and  Lucius  the  Second  was  his  succes- 
sor. Under  his  reign,  the  Romans  renewed  the  former  agitations  with 
more  violence ;  they  utterly  renounced  obedience  to  the  pope,  whom 
they  recognized  only  in  his  priestly  character,  and  the  restored  Roman 
republic  sought  to  strike  a  league  in  opposition  to  the  .pope  and  to 
papacy  with  the  new  emperor,  Conrad  the  Third.  In  the  name  of  the 
^  Senate  and  Roman  people,"  a  pompous  letter  was  addressed  to 
Conrad.  The  emperor  was  invited  to  come  to  Rome,  that  from  thence, 
like  Justinian  and  Constantino  in  former  days,  he  might  give  laws  to 
the  world.  Cesar  should  have  the  things  that  are  Cesar's ;  the  priest 
the  things  that  are  the  priest's,  as  Christ  ordained  when  Peter  paid 
the  tribute-money .3  Long  did  the  tendency  awakened  by  Arnold's 
principles  continue  to  agitate  Rome.  In  the  letters  written  amidst 
these  commotions,  by  individual  noblemen  of  Rome  to  the  emperor,  we 

Krceive  a  singular  mixing  together  of  the  Amoldian  spirit  with  the 
earns  of  Roman  vanity,  —  a  radical  tendency  to  the  separation  of 
secular  from  spiritual  things,  which,  if  it  had  been  capable  enough  in 
itself,  and  if  it  could  have  found  more  points  of  attachment  in  the  age, 
would  have  brought  destruction  on  the  old  theocratical  system  of  the 
diurch.  They  said  that  the  pope  could  claim  no  political  sovereignty 
m  Rome ;  he  could  not  even  be  consecrated  without  the  consent  of 
flie  emperor  ;  a  rule  which  had  in  fact  been  observed  till  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Seventh.  Men  complained  of  the  worldliness  of  the 
dergy,  of  their  bad  lives,  of  the  contradiction  between  their  conduct 
Snd  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  The  popes  were  accused  as  the 
instigators  of  the  wars.  '^  The  ppes,"  it  was  said,  '^  should  no  longer 
unite  the  cup  of  the  eucharist  with  the  sword ;  it  was  their  vocation  to 

^  Ocrhoh  of  Rcichersbcrg  says:  Acden  ten  already  in  tho  time  oflnnoocnt,  be  places 

Ckpitolina  olim  dirata  Gt  nunc  reac<lificata  too  late.    The  disturbances  in  Rome  may 

eontni  domum  Dei.    See  his  Commentary  themselves  famish  evidence  of  nn  earlier 

In  Fb.  64,  od.  I'cx.    L.  c.  f.  1 182.  visit  of  Arnold,  though  wc  cannot  attribute 

'  Otto  rif  Frcisinji^n  expresses  himself  cverythinff  which  the  llomans  undertook, 

indeed,  an  if  Arnold  had  first  come  to  Home  after  the  impulse  had  been  pven  to  them 

in  the  time  of  Kugcnius ;  but  here  he  is  by  Arnold,  to  his  n.odc  of  thinking. 
hardly  exact  in  his  chronology.    He  only 

Khcn«  till!*  from  the  disturbances  which  '  Cacsoris  acclpiot  Caesar,  quae  sunt  sua 

ke  out  in  Home  in  Uie  time  of  Enge-  praesul, 

Bins }  and  the  letters  of  the  Romans  to  the  Ut  Christus  jussit  Petro  solvcnte  tribii- 

pope,  which  in  truth  may  have  been  writ-  tum. 
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preach,  and  to  confirm  what  they  preached  by  good  works.^  Hodf 
could  those  who  eagerly  grasped  at  all  the  wealth  of  this  world,  and 
corrupted  the  true  riches  of  the  church,  the  doctrine  of  salvatioo 
obtained  by  Christ,  by  their  false  doctrines  and  their  luxurious  living, 
receive  that  word  of  our  Lord — Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  when 
they  were  poor  themselves  neither  in  fact  nor  in  disposition."  Even 
the  donative  of  Constantino  to  the  Roman  bishop  Silvester,  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  pitiable  fiction.  This  lie  had  been  so  clearly  exposed^ 
that  it  was  obvious  to  the  very  day-laborers  and  to  women ;  and  that 
these  could  put  to  silence  the  most  learned  men,  if  they  ventured  to 
defend  the  genuineness  of  this  donative ;  so  that  the  pope,  with  his 
cardinals,  no  longer  dared  to  appear  in  public.^  But  Arnold  waa  per- 
haps the  only  individual  in  whose  case  such  a  tendency  was  deeply 
rooted  in  religious  conviction ;  with  many  it  was  but  a  transitory  in- 
toxication, in  which  their  political  interests  had  become  merged  finr 
the  moment.* 

The  pope  Lucius  the  Second  was  killed  as  early  as  1145,  in  the 
attack  on  the  capitol.  A  scholar  of  the  great  abbot  Bernard,  the 
abbot  Peter  Bernard  of  Pisa,  now  mounted  the  papal  chair,  under  the 
name  of  Eugene  the  Third.  As  Eugene  honored  and  loved  the  abbot 
Bernard  as  his  spiritual  father  and  old  preceptor,  so  the  latter  took 
advantage  of  his  relation  to  the  pope,  to  speak  the  truth  to  him  wifli 
a  plainness  which  no  other  man  would  easily  have  ventured  to  uae. 
In  congratulating  him  upon  his  elevation  to  the  papal  dignity,  he  took 
occasion  to  exhort  him  to  do  away  the  many  abuses  which  had  become 
80  widely  spread  in  the  church  by  worldly  influences.  "  Who  will  give 
me  the  satisfaction,''  said  he  in  his  letter,^  "of  beholding  the  church  of 
God,  before  I  die,  in  a  condition  like  that  in  which  it  was  in  ancient 
days,  when  the  apostles  threw  out  their  nets,  not  for  silver  and  gold, 
but  for  souls.  How  fervently  I  wish  thou  mightest  inherit  the  word 
of  that  apostle  whose  episcopal  seat  thou  hast  acquired,  of  him  who 
said,  '  Thy  gold  perish  with  thee,'  Acts  8 :  20.  0  that  all  the 
enemies  of  Zion  might  tremble  before  this  dreadful  word,  and  shrink 
back  abashed !  This,  thy  mother  indeed  expects  and  requires  of 
thee.  For  this,  long  and  sigh  the  sons  of  thy  mother,  small  and  great, 
that  every  plant  which  our  Father  in  heaven  has  not  planted,  may  be 
rooted  up  by  thy  hands."  He  then  alluded  to  the  sudden  deaths  of 
the  last  predecessors  of  the  pope,  exhorting  him  to  humility,  and  re- 
minding him  of  his  responsibility.  "In  all  thy  works,"  he  wrote, 
"  remember  that  thou  art  a  man ;  and  let  the  fear  of  him  who  taketb 
away  the  breath  of  rulers,  be  ever  before  thine  eyes."  Eugene  was 
Boon  forced  to  yield,  it  is  true,  to  the  superior  force  of  the  insurrection- 
ary spirit  in  Rome,  and  in  1146  to  take  refuge  in  France :   but,  Uke 

'  See  Martene  et  Darand  Collcctio  am-  tro  impcrialia  simoniace  conccssisse,  in  ntbe 

plissima,  t  ii,  ep.  213,  f.  399.    Non  eis  licet  ita  detccta  est,  ut  etiam  mercenarii  et  mi* 

ferre  gladiam  et  calicem,  sed  praedicarc,  lierculae  quoslibet  etiam  doctissimos  sapflr 

Sraedicationem  rero  bonis  operibns  con-  hoc  concludant  et  dictas  apostolicus  cun 

rmarc.  suis  cardinalibus  in  civitate  pme  padoce 

'Mendacium  yero  illad  et  fabola  haer-  apparere  non  andeant  £p.  384,  f.  556.  L.eii 
elici»inqiianl(BrtiirGeiitttuitliiam8UTM-       ^£p.  838. 
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Urban  and  Innocent,  he  too,  from  this  country,  attained  to  the  highest 
triumph  of  the  papal  power.  Like  Innocent,  ho  found  there,  in  the 
d)bot  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  a  mightier  instrument  for  operating  on 
the  minds  of  the  age,  than  he  could  have  found  in  any  other  country; 
and  like  Urban,  when  banished  from  the  ancient  seat  of  the  papacy^ 
he  was  enabled  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  crusade  proclaimed 
in  his  name,  and  undertaken  with  great  enthusiasm ;  an  enterprise 
from  which  a  new  impression  of  sacredness  would  be  reflected  back 
upon  his  own  person.  The  news  of  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  arms  of  the  Saracens  in  Syria,  the  defeat  of  the  Christians,  the 
conquest  of  the  ancient  Christian  territory  of  Edessa,^  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  new  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
holy  city,  had  spread  alarm  among  the  Western  nations,  and  the  pope 
considered  himself  bound  to  summon  the  Christians  of  the  West  to 
the  assistance  of  their  hard-pressed  brethren  in  the  faith,  and  to  the 
recovery  of  the  holy  places.  By  a  letter  directed  to  the  abbot  Ber- 
nard, he  commissioned  him  to  exhort  the  Western  Christians  in  his 
name,  that,  for  penance  and  forgiveness  of  sins,  they  should  march  to 
the  East,  to  deliver  their  brethren  or  to  give  up  their  lives  for  them.' 
Enthusiastic  for  the  cause  himself,  Bernard  communicated,  through  the 

ewer  of  the  living  word  and  by  letters,  his  enthusiasm  to  the  nations. 
e  represented  the  new  crusade  as  a  means  furnished  by  God  to  the 
multitudes  sunk  in  sin,  of  calling  them  to  repentance,  and  of  paving 
the  way,  by  devout  participation  in  a  pious  work,  for  the  forgiveness 
of  their  sins.  Thu3,  in  his  letter  to  the  clergy  and  people  in  East 
Frankland  (Germany)  ,3  he  exhorts  them  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on  this 
opportunity:  he  declares  that  the  Almighty  condescended  to  invite 
murderers,  robbers,  adulterers,  peijurers,  and  those  simk  in  other  crimes, 
into  his  service,  as  well  as  the  righteous.  He  calls  upon  them  to  make 
an  end  of  waging  war  with  one  another,  and  to  seek  an  object  for  their 
warKke  prowess  in  this  holy  contest.  "  Here,  brave  warrior,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  thou  hast  a  field  where  thou  mayst  fight  without  danger,  where 
victory  is  glory,  and  death  is  gain.  Take  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
thou  shalt  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins  which  thou  hast  never 
oonfessed  with  a  contrite  heart.'*  By  Bernard's  fiery  discourses,  men 
of  all  ranks  were  carried  away.<  In  France  and  Germany  he  travel- 
led about,  conquering  by  an  effort  his  great  bodily  infirmities,  and  the 
Hving  word  from  his  lips  produced  even  mightier  effects  than  his  letters,* 

'  Gerhoh  of  Rcichereberg  writes,  in  the  after  this:  Certatimcurritnradbennmsanc- 

jear  1  US :  A.  1 145,  a  Paganis  capta  dvi-  turn  cam  jabilantibus  tubis  arpcnteis,  Papa 

tate  Edcssa  ploratus  et  alulatus  multus  an-  Euj^enio  Tertio,  et  ejns  Nuntiis,  quorum 

dttas  e«t  et  exaaditmi  in  exoelsis.    In  Pa.  praecipaus  est  Abbas  Clarcvallonsis,  quo- 

89,  pd.  Pez.     L.  c,  f.  794.  rum  praedicationibus  contonantibus  et  mira* 

•  In  Bernard's  life  of  his  disciple,  the  culis  rumnuUii  pariter  coruscantibus  terras 

abbot  Gottfried ;  —  the  third  Life  in  the  edi-  motus  factus  est  magnus.    In  Ps.  39,  ed. 

tion  of  Mabillon.  t.  ii,  c.  iv,  f.  1 120.    It  is  Pez.    L.  c.  f.  792. 

here  said,  that  he  was  to  present  the  mat-        *  How  preat  was  the  force  of  his  elo- 

ter  before  the  princes  and  nations  as  the  quence,  savs  the  abbot  Gottfried,  1.  c.  c.  ir, 

Bomanae  ecclesiae  lingua.  f.  1119:    Kossc  poterunt  aliquatenu^,  qui 

'  Ep.  363.  ipsius  legerint  scripta,  etsi  lon^re  minus  ab 

^  Gerfaoh  of  Beichenberg  writaa,  a  year  eia,  qui  verba  ejus  saepios  aadierttnt    Si- 
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A  peculiar  charm,  and  a  peculiar  power  of  moving  men's  minds,  must 
have  existed  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  ;  to  this  must  be  added  the  awe- 
inspirin;:;  effect  of  his  whole  appearance,  the  way  in  which  his  whole 
being,  and  the  motions  of  his  bodily  frame,  joined  in  testifying  of  that 
which  seized  and  inspired  him.  Thus  it  admits  of  being  explained 
how,  in  Germany,  even  those  who  understood  but  little  or  in  fact  nothing 
of  what  he  said,  could  be  so  moved  as  to  shed  tears,  and  smite  their 
breasts;  could,  by  his  own  speeches  in  a  foreign  language,  be  more 
strongly  affected  and  agitated  than  by  the  immediate  interpretation  of 
his  words  by  another  J  From  all  quarters,  sick  persons  were  conveyed 
to  him.  by  the  friends  who  sought  from  him  a  cure ;  and  the  power  of 
his  faith,  the  confidence  he  inspired  in  the  minds  of  men,  might  some- 
times produce  remarkable  effects.^  With  this  enthusiasm,  however, 
Bernard  united  a  degree  of  prudence  and  a  discernment  of  character 
such  as  few  of  that  age  possessed,  and  such  qualities  were  required  to 
counteract  the  multiform  excitements  of  the  wild  spirit  of  fanaticism, 
which  mixed  in  with  this  great  ferment  of  minds.  Thus,  he  warned 
the  Germjins  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  so  far  as  to  follow 
certain  independent  enthusiasts,  ignorant  of  war,  who  were  bent  on 
moving  forward  the  bodies  of  the  crusaders  prematurely.  He  held 
up  as  a  warning  the  example  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  declared  him- 
self very  decidedly  opposed  to  the  proposition  of  an  abbot  who  waa 
disposed  to  march  with  a  number  of  monks  to  Jerusalem ;  "  for,"  said 
he,  "  fighting  warriors  are  more  needed  there  than  singing  monks."* 
At  an  assembly  held  at  Chartres,  it  was  proposed  that  he  himself  should 
take  the  lead  of  the  expedition ;  but  he  rejected  the  proposition  at 
once,  declaring  that  it  was  beyond  his  power,  and  contrary  to  his  call- 
ing.* Having,  perhaps,  reason  to  fear  that  the  pope  might  be  hurried 
on,  by  the  shouts  of  the  many,  to  lay  upon  him  some  charge  to  which 
he  did  not  feel  himself  called,  he  besought  the  pope  that  he  would  not 
make  him  a  victim  to  men's  arbitrary  will,  but  that  he  would  inquire, 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  how  God  had  determined  to  dispose  of  him.* 
We  have  already  narrated,  on  a  former  page,  how  Bernard  succeeded 
in  assuaging  the  popular  fury  against  the  Jews. 

With  the  preaching  of  this  second  crusade,  as  with  the  invitation  to 
the  first,  was  connected  an  extraordinary  awakening.  Many,  who  had 
hitherto  given  themselves  up  to  their  unrestrjuned  passions  and  desires, 
and  become  strangers  to  all  higher  feelings,  were  seized  with  com- 
punction. Bernard's  call  to  repentance  penetrated  many  a  heart; 
people  who  had  lived  in  all  manner  of  crime,  were  seen  following  this 
voice,  and  flocking  together  in  troops  to  receive  the  badge  of  the  cross. 

quidf  m  diffusa  erat  |;n'&tia  in  labiis  ejus  et  nachos  cantantes  neccssarios  esse.  En.  S59l 

ignitiim  eloqiiium  ejus  vehementer,  ut  non  *  Ep.  256,  to  pope  Eugene  the  Thiidi 

posset  ne  ipsius  quidem  stilus,  licet  exim-  Quis  sum  ego,  ut  disponara  castrorum  ades, 

lus,  totam    iliam  dulcedinem,  totum  reti-  ut  egrediar  ante  facies  armatornm  1    A«t 

nere  fervorem.  quid    tara    remotum    a  professione  met, 

Verhorum  ejus  magis  sentire  virtutem,  ctiam  si  vires  suppeterent,  etiam  si  peritta 

says  the  biographer  named  in  the  preceding  non  deesset. 

Dote.  •  Ne  me  humanis  voluntatibus  exponatk^ 

*  Of  which  we  shall  say  more  further  on.  sed,  sicut  singulariter  vobis  incambit,  divi- 

'  FloB  illic  militei  pagnaiitea,  qtuun  mo-  nam  oonsiliom  perqniratu. 
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Bbhop  Otto  of  Freisingen,  the  historian,  who  himself  took  the  cross 
at  that  time,  expresses  it  as  his  opinion,  "  that  every  man,  of  sound 
understanding,  would  be  forced  to  acknowledge  so  sudden  and  un- 
eommon  a  change  could  have  been  produced  in  no  other  way  than  by 
fte  right  hand  of  the  Lord.i"  The  provost  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg, 
vbo  wrote  in  the  midst  of  these  movements,  was  persuaded  that  he 
nw  here  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  designed  to  counteract  the  vices 
and  corruptions  which  had  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  church.^  Many 
irlio  had  been  awakened  to  repentance,confessed  what  they  had  taken 
ftom  others  by  robbery  or  fraud,  and  hastened,  before  they  went  to 
flie  holy  war,  to  seek  reconciliation  with  their  enemies.^  The  Chris- 
tian enthusiasm  of  the  German  people  found  utterance  in  songs  in  the 
German  tongue ;  and  even  now  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  this  lan- 
goage  to  sacred  poetry  began  to  be  remarked.  Indecent  songs  could 
no  longer  venture  to  appear  abroad.^ 

While  some  were  awakened  by  Bernard's  preaching  from  a  life  of 
erime  to  repentance,  and  by  taking  part  in  the  holy  war  strove  to 
obtain  the  remission  of  their  sins ;  others,  again,  who  though  hitherto 
borne  along  in  the  current  of  ordinary  worldly  pursuits,  yet  had  not 
t&reu  themselves  up  to  vice,  were  filled  by  Bernard's  words  with  loath- 
mg  of  the  worldly  life,  inflamed  with  a  vehement  longing  after  a  higher 
itage  of  Christian  perfection,  after  a  life  of  entire  consecration  to  God. 
They  longed  rather  to  enter  upon  the  pilgrimage  to  the  heavenly,  than 
to  an  earthly  Jerusalem ;  they  resolved  to  become  monks,  and  would 
finn  have  the  man  of  God  himself,  whose  words  had  made  so  deep  -an 
impression  on  their  hearts,  as  their  guide  in  the  spiritual  life,  and 
oommit  themselves  to  his  directions,  in  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux. 
Bat  here  Bernard  showed  his  prudence  and  knowledge  of  mankind. 
He  did  not  allow  all  to  become  monks  who  wished  to  do  so.  Many 
he  rejected,  because  he  perceived  they  were  not  fitted  for  the  quiet  of 
flie  contemplative  life,  but  needed  to  be  disciplined  by  the  conflicts 
and  cares  of  a  life  of  action.^ 

• 

*  De  gestis  Friderici  i,  c.  xl :  Tanta,  mi-  *  Gcrhoh's  noticeable  words :  In  ore 
nm  dicta,  praedonam  et  latronum  advo-  Christo  militantium  Laicorum  laus  Dei 
labat  maltitudo,  ut  nallas  sani  capitis  hanc  crebrescit,  quia  non  est  in  toto  rc<nio  Chris- 
tm  Bubitam,  quam  insolitam  mutationcm  tiano,  qui  turpes  cantilenas  cantare  in 
ex  dextera  excelsi  pcrvenire  non  cogno-  publico  audeat,  sed  tota  terra  jubilat  in 
neret  Christi  laudibas,  etiam  per  cantilenas  lin* 

•  His  remarkable  words  are :  Post  haec  jjjuac  vulgaris,  maxime  in  Teutonicis,  quo- 
imralescentemaltimoda  impietate  acmuiti-  rum  lingua  niagis  apta  est  concinnis  can- 
plicatis  in  ecclesia  vcl  mundo  fomicatoribus,  ticis.    L.  c,  f.  794. 

iBptoribns,  homicidis,  perjuris,  incendiariis  ^  The  monk  Cesarius,  of  the  monastery 

non  solum  in  saeculo,  sed  etiam  in  domo  of  Heisterbach,  near  Cologne,  in  the  begin- 

Dei,  quam  fecemnt  speluncam  latronum,  ning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  relates  this 

ego  ecclesia  (personification  of  the  church)  in  his  dialogues,  which,  amidst  much  that 

ezpectavi  Dominum  et  intendit  mihi  et  ex-  is  fabulous,  contains  a  ricrh  store  of  facts 

ndiYit  preces  meas,  quia  ecce  dum  haec  relating  to  the  history  of  Christian  life  in 

•eribiroos,  contra  ne<|uitias  et  impietates  this  period,  i,  c.  vi,  for  instance,  concerning 

mnnifestum  spiritus  pietatis  opus  in  eccle-  the  effects  of  the  preaching  of  the  cmsadee 

lii  Dei  videmas.    In  Ps.  39.    L.  c,  f.  792.  in  Liege.    When  Bernard  preached  a  era- 

'  Multi  ex  iis  primitus  ablata  sea  fraa*  sading  sermon  at  Costnitz,  nis  words  made 

4ats  restitnunt  ei  qaod  majas  est,  exem-  sach    an    impression    on   Henry,  a  yery 

nlo  Cbristi  sois  inimicis  osculam  pads  of-  wealthy  and  powerful  knight,  the  owner  ox 

rarant,  injnriaa  ignoscnnt    L.  c.  leyerai  castles,  that  he  wished  to  become  ft 
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But  we  here  have  occasion  to  repeat  the  same  remark  which  na 
made  in  speaking  of  the  first  crusade.^  As  contemporaries  themselvw 
acknowledge,  these  first  impressions  in  the  case  of  many  who  went  to 
the  crusades,  were  of  no  permanent  duration,  and  their  old  nature 
hroke  forth  again  the  more  strongly  under  the  manifold  temptations 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  whicdi, 
through  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  a  plenary  faidolgence,  without 
really  laying  to  heart  the  condition  upon  which  it  was  bestowed,  ttiey 
could  flatter  themselves  with  security  in  their  sins.  Gerhoh  of  Reieln 
ersberg,  in  describing  the  blessed  effects  of  that  awakening  which 
accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  crusader,  yet  says,  "  We  doubt  niot 
that,  amongst  so  vast  a  multitude,  some  became  in  the  true  sense,  and 
in  all  sincerity,  soldiers  of  Christ.  Some,  however,  were  led  to  embark 
in  the  enterprise  by  various  other  occasions,  concerning  whom  it  does 
not  belong  to  us  to  judge,  but  only  to  Sim  who  alone  knows  the 
hearts  of  those  who  marched  to  the  contest  either  in  the  right  or  not 
in  the  right  spirit.  Yet  this  we  do  confidently  affirm,  that  to  this 
crusade  many  were  called,  but  few  were  chosen."^  And  it  was  said 
that  many  returned  from  this  expedition,  not  better  but  worse  than 
they  went.3  Therefore  the  monk  Cesarius  of  Heisterbach,  who  states 
this,  adds :  "  All  depends  on  bearing  the  yoke  of  Christ  not  one  year 
or  two  years,  but  daily,  —  if  a  man  is  really  intent  on  doing  it  in  truth, 
and  in  that  sense  m  which  our  Lord  requires  it  to  be  done,  and  as  it 
must  be  done,  in  order  to  follow  him." 

When  it  turned  out,  however,  that  the  event  did  not  answer  the 
expectations  excited  by  Bernard's  enthusiastic  confidence,  but  the 
crusade  came  to  that  unfortunate  issue  which  was  brought  about  espe- 
cially by  the  treachery  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Christian  king- 
dom in  Syria,  this  was  a  source  of  great  chagrin  to  Bernard,  who  had 
been  so  active  in  setting  it  in  motion,  and  who  had  inspired  such  con- 
fident hopes  by  his  promises.  He  appeared  now  in  the  light  of  a  bad 
prophet,  and  he  was  reproached  by  many  with  having  incited  men  to 
engage  in  an  enterprise  wliich  had  cost  so  much  blood  to  no  purpose.* 
But  Bernard's  friends  alleged  in  his  defence,  that  he  had  not  excited 
such  a  popular  movement  single-handed,  but  as  the  organ  of  the  pope, 
in  whose  name  he  acted ;  and  they  appealed  to  the  facts  by  which  ins 
preaching  of  the  cross  was  proved  to  be  a  work  of  God,  —  to  the 


monk,  and  he  was  encouraged  in  tliis  b^  scd  ipsius,  qui  solus  novit  corda  horainom 

Bernard.    He  at  once  became  the  hitter  s  sive  recte  sive  non  recte  militantium.    Hoe 

companion,  and,  as  he  understood  both  the  t^unen  constantcr  afllirmainus,  quod  maUi 

French  and  the  German  languaj^e,  acted  ad  hanc  militiam  vocati,  pauci  vero  elect! 

as  his  interpreter.    But  when  one  of  the  sunt.    L.  c.  f.  793. 

soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  said  knight  '  Multi  post  peregrinationes  deteriores 

proposed  also  to  become  a  monk,  Bernard  fiunt  et  pristinis  vitiis  amplius  se  involrunt. 

declined  to  receive  him,  and  exhorted  him  Cesar.  Heisterb.  i,  c.  vi. 

rather  to  take  part  in  the  crusade.    L.  c.  *  Gottfried,  in  his  life  of  Bernard,  saji 

*  See  above,  p.  128.  (c.  iv) :  Nee  taccndum,  quod  ex  praedicft- 

•  Et  quidem  non  dubitamus  in  tanta  tione  itineris  Hierosolymitani  crave  contrft 
moltitudine  quosdam  vere  ac  sincere  Chris-  eum  quorundam  hominum  vcT  simpUdtif 
to  militare,  quosdam  vero  ])er  occasiones  vel  malignitos  scandalum  sumsit,  cum  trit- 
Tviai,  qnof  dyadicare  non  est  nostrum,  tier  seqaeretor  effectas. 
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wonders  which  attended  itJ  Or  they  ascribed  the  failure  of  the 
undertaking  to  the  bad  conduct  of  the  crusaders  themselves,  to  the 
nnchristian  mode  of  life  which  many  of  them  led,  as  one  of  these  friends 
iDiuntained,  in  a  consoling  letter  to  Bernard  himself,^  adding,  "  God, 
however,  has  turned  it  into  good.  Numbers  who,  if  they  had  returned 
home,  would  have  continued  to  live  a  life  of  crime,  disciplined  and 
pirified  by  many  sufferings,  have  passed  into  the  life  eternal."  But 
JJemard  himself  could  not  be  staggered  in  his  faith  by  this  event.  In 
writing  to  pope  Eugene  on  this  subject,'  he  refers  to  the  incomprehen- 
aibleness  of  the  divine  ways  and  judgments ;  to  the  example  of  Moses, 
who,  although  his  work  carried  on  its  face  incontestible  evidence  of 
being  a  work  of  God,  yet  was  not  permitted  himself  to  conduct  the 
Jews  into  the  promised  land.  As  this  was  owing  to  the  fault  of  the 
Jews  themselves,  so  too  the  crusaders  had  none  to  blame  but  them- 
sdves  for  the  failure  of  the  divine  work.**  "  But,"  says  he,  '*  it  will 
be  said,  perhaps,  How  do  we  know  that  this  word  came  from  the  Lord  ? 
What  miracle  dost  thou  work,  that  we  should  believe  thee  ?  To  this 
question  I  need  not  give  an  answer ;  it  is  a  point  on  which  my  modesty 
asks  to  be  excused  from  speaking."  "  Do  you  answer,"  says  lie  to 
ihe  pope,  "  for  me  and  for  yourself,  according  to  that  which  you  have 
Been  and  heard."  *  So  firmly  was  Bernard  convinced  that  God  had 
mstained  his  labors  by  miracles. 

Eugene  was  at  length  enabled,  in  the  year  1149,  after  having  for  a 
long  time  excited  against  himself  the  indignation  of  the  cardinals  by 
his  dependence  on  the  French  abbot,  with  the  assistance  of  Roger, 
king  of  the  Sicilies,  to  return  to  Rome  ;  where,  however,  he  still  had 
to  maintain  the  struggle  with  the  party  of  Arnold.  The  provost  Ger- 
hoh  finds  something  to  complain  of,  in  the  fact  that  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  wore  so  warlike  an  aspect  that  men  beheld  the  tomb  of  the 
apostle  surrounded  with  bastions  and  the  implements  of  war  I  ^ 

As  Bernard  was  no  longer  sufficiently  near  the  pope  to  exert  on 
him  the  same  immediate  personal  influence  as  in  times  past,  he  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  voice  of  admonition  and  warning,  such  as  the  mighty 
of  the  earth  seldom  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hearing.  With  the  frank- 
ness of  a  love  which,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  knew  not  the  master, 
bat  recognized  the  son,  even  under  the  pontifical  robes,*^  he  set  before 


'  Evidenter  cnim  vcrbam  hoc  praedica-  *  Kesponde  tu  pro  me  et  pro  te  ipso, 

Tit,  Domino  cooperante  et  sermonem  con-  secundum  ca  quae  audisti  et  vidisti. 

finnante  sequentibas  signis ;  so  says  the  '  Non  immerito  dolemus,  quod  adhuc  in 

bk^rapher  mentioned  in  Uie  preceding  note,  domo  b.  Petri  desolationis  abomlnaiionem 

'  8ce  cp.  386.    The  abbot,  who  was  the  store  videmus,  positis  etiam  propugnai'ulis 

.writer  of  this  letter,  relates  that  many  who  et  aliis  beliorum  instnimentis  in  altitudine- 

bad  returned  from  Palestine  stated,  quod  sanctuarii  supra  corpus  b.  Petri.      Quod 

ridiBscnt  multos  ibi  moricntes,  qui  liben-  licet  non  audeamus  judicare  malum  esse 

ter  ee  mori  dicebant  neque  vcUe  rcverti,  tamen  sine  dubio  jnqjjcamus  esse  a  malo, 

ne  amplius  in  peccatis  rcciderent  eorum  videlicet,  qui  suae  rebcllionis  malitia 

'  Considerat  L  ii,  in  the  beginning.  cogunt  fieri  talia.    In  Ps.  64,  f.  1 181. 

*  Quod  si  illi  ( Judaci)  ceciderunt  et  peri-  ^  Ilis  words  in  the  jypologue  to  the  work : 

erant  propter  iniquitatem  suam,  miramur  De  consideratione :  Amor  DominunLnesdti 

iitos  eadem  facientes  ead^m  passos  1  agnoscit  filium  et  in  infulis. 
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him,  in  his  four  books  ^  "  On  Meditation"  (De  Consideratione),  which 
he  sent  to  him  sin;j;ly  at  different  times,  the  duties  of  his  oflBlce,  and  the 
faults  a^^ainst  which,  in  order  to  fulfil  these  duties,  he  needed  especially 
to  guard.  Bernard  was  penetrated  with  a  conviction  that  to  the  pope, 
as  St.  Peter's  successor,  was  committed  by  God  a  sovereign  power  of 
church-government  over  all,  and  responsible  to  no  other  tribunal ;  that 
to  this  church  theocracy,  guided  by  the  pope,  the  administration  even 
of  the  secular  power,  though  independent  within  its  own  peculiar 
sphere,  should  be  subjected,  for  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
But  he  also  perceived,  with  the  deepest  pain,  how  very  far  the  papaoj 
was  from  corresponding  to  tliis  its  idea  and  destination ;  what  prodi- 
gious corruption  had  sprung  and  continued  to  spring  from  the  abuse 
of  papal  authority ;  he  perceived  already,  with  prophetic  eye,  that  this 
very  abuse  of  arbitrary  will  must  eventually  bring  about  the  destmo-" 
tion  of  this  power.  He  desired  that  the  pope  should  disentangle  him- 
self from  the  secular  part  of  his  office  and  reduce  that  office  within  fhe 
purely  spiritual  domain,  and  that  above  all  he  should  learn  to  govern 
and  restrict  himself.  "  From  neither  poison  nor  sword,"  wrote  he  to 
him,  "  do  I  so  much  dread  danger  to  thee,  as  from  the  love  of  rule.*** 
He  reminded  him  of  the  shameful,  spirit-depressing  slavery,  which  he 
endured  from  all  quarters  under  the  show  of  rule,  —  he  must  be  ser- 
vant not  of  an  individual,  but  of  all.  Nor  could  he  rightly  appeal  to 
that  saying  of  the  apostle  I^ul,  that  he  made  himself  the  servant  of 
all  men,  while  the  ambitious,  the  seekers  of  gain,  the  practisers  of 
simony,  the  incontinent,  and  such  like  monsters,  from  the  whole  world, 
flocked  to  the  pope,  seeking  to  acquire  or  to  preserve,  by  his  apostoli- 
cal authority,  the  places  of  honor  in  the  church.  That  apostle,  to  whom 
to  live  was  Christ,  and  to  die  was  gain,  made  himself  a  servant  to 
men,  in  order  that  he  might  win  more  souls  to  Christ,  not  in  ord^ 
to  increase  the  emoluments  of  cupidity.  Much  rather  should  he 
ponder  that  saying  of  the  same  apoatle :  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price, 
be  not  the  servants  of  men.  "  What  is  more  a  servitude,  what  is  more 
unworthy  a  j^ope,  than  that  thou  shouldst  busy  thyself  almost  every 
hour  with  such  things  and  for  the  advantage  of  such  men  ?  Rnallj, 
when  is  tliere  time  for  prayer,  to  instruct  the  congregation,  to  edi^ 
the  church,  to  meditate  on  the  divine  law  ?  And  yet  we  must  admit 
the  laws  do  daily  make  themselves  to  be  heard  in  the  papal  palace ; 
but  what  laws  ?  the  laws  of  Justinian,  not  those  of  the  Lord."  Glad- 
ly would  ho  invite  him,  according  to  2  Timothy  2:  4,  to  put  far  from 
him  all  these  secular  affairs,  so  alien  from  his  spiritual  oflSce,  but  he  18 
very  sensible  that  the  times  were  not  capable  of  receiving  such  truths. 
"  Believest  tliou  that  these  times  would  bear  it,  if  thou  shouldst  repel 
those  people  who  are  contending  about  an  eartlily  inheritance,  and . 
seek  a  decision  from  thee,  with  the  words  of  thy  Master,  Man,  who 
has  made  me  a  judge  over  you  ?     How  instantly  would  they  accuse 

^  Of  the  fifth,  we  shall  have  occasion  to    plas  formido,  quam  libidincm  dominaiidL 
spetik  hereafter.  Lib.  iii,  c.  i. 

'  Nuliam  tibi  vencnmn,  nollam  gladium 
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thee  of  dishonoring  thy  primacy,  and  surrendering  somewhat  of  the 
apostoh'cal  dignity.      And  yet  it  is  my  opinion,  that  those  who  so 
8peak  cannot  mention  the  place  where  any  one  of  the  apostles  ever 
held  a  trial,  decided  disputes  about  boundaries,  or  portioned  out  lands. 
I  read,  indeed,  that  the  apostles  stood  before  judgment-seats,  but  not 
that  they  sat  upon  them."     This,  he  said,  was  not  belittling  the  papal 
dignity  or  authorit}' ;  on  the  contrary,  he  held  it  to  be  so  exalted  as 
to  be  able  to  dispense  with  managing  such  worldly  affairs.     "  Your 
authority  has  reference  to  sins,  not  to  earthly  possessions.     On  account 
of  the  former,  not  the  latter,  have  you  received  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  with  power  to  exclude  men  from  it  on  account  of  their 
sins,  not  on  account  of  their  possessions.     These  earthly  things  have 
also  their  judges,  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  world.     Why  intrude 
into  another's  province  ?"  2     He  laments  that  the  pope's  appearance, 
mode  of  living,  and  occupations,  so  little  comported  with  the  office  of 
spiritual  shepherd.     lie  laments  the  arrogance  and  superior  airs  affect- 
ea  by  his  attendants.^     He  labors  to  impress  him,  above  all,  w*ith  the 
duty  of  exercising  his  spiritual  office  as  amongst  that  intractable, 
corrupt  people,  the  Romans,  who  stood  in  especial  need  of  it ;  at  least 
to  make  the  experiment,  whether  something  could  not  be  done  for 
their  conversion,  and  these  wolves  turned  into  lambs.     "  Here,"  said 
he,  "  /do  not  spare  thee,  in  order  that  Q-od  may  spare  thee.     Deny 
that  thou  art  the  pastor ^  the  shepherd^  of  this  people,  or  prove  thyself 
to  be  such.     Thou  wilt  not  deny  it,  lest  he  whose  episcopal  seat  thou 
possessest,  deny  thee  as  his  heir.     It  is  that  Peter,  of  whom  it  is  not 
Liown  that  he  was  ever  lo&ded  with  precious  stones  or  silks,  conveyed 
about  covered  with  gold  on  a  white  horse,  surrounded  by  soldiers  and 
bustling  servants.     In  these  things  thou  hast  not  followed  Peter,  but 
Constantino."     He  advises  him,  if  he  must  endure  such  marks  of 
honor  for  a  short  time,  yet  to  put  in  no  claim  to  them,  but  rather  seek 
to  fulfil  the  duties  belonging  to  his  vocation.     "  Though  thou  walkest 
abroad  clad  in  purple  and  gold,  yet  as  thou  art  heir  of  the  shepherd, 
shrink  not  from  the  shepherd's  toils  and  cares ;  thou  hast  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  gospel."     Not  the  earthly  sword,  but  the  sword  of 
the  word  should  be  used  by  him  against  the  unruly  Romans.     "  Why 
dost  thou  again  unsheath  the  sword,  which  the  Lord  has  bid  thee  put 
up  in  its  sheath.     True,  it  is  evident  from  this  command,  that  it  is  thy 
sword  still ;  but  one  which  is  to  be  drawn  at  thy  bidding  only,  not  by 
thy  hand.     Else,  when  Peter  said,  Here  are  two  swords,  our  Lord 
would  not  have  answered,  It  is  enough :  but  there  are  too  many ; 
therefore  both  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  are  to  serve  the 
church ;  but  the  first  '^for  the  church ;  the  second  also,  from  the  church ; 
the  first  is  wielded  by  the  hand  of  the  priest ;  the  second,  in  the  hand 
cf  the  soldier,  at  the  beck  of  the  pope,  by  the  command  of  the  emperor." 
It  was  then  Bernard's  idea  that,  although  the  pope  busies  himself 

'  Habcnt  hncc  infima  ct  tcrrena  ludices  *  Ita  omnc  humilc  probro  ducltur  inter 

■BOS,  rcgcs  ct  principcs  tcrrae.    Quid  fines  Palatinos,  ut  fuciliiis  (|ui  esse,  quam  qui 

■licnos  invaditis  ?     Quid  falcem  vcstram  apparere  humilis  vcUt,  mvcnias. 
in  alienain  messcm  oxtonditis  I 
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directly  only  with  spiritual  matters,  yet  he  should  exercise  a  sort  of 
superintendence  also  over  the  administration  of  the  secular  authority. 

But  while  he  recognizes  the  church  government  of  the  pope  as  one 
to  which  all  others,  without  exception,  are  subjected,  he  advises  that 
he  should  restrict  hunself ;  that  he  should  respect  the  other  authori- 
ties  existing  in  the  church,  and  not  usurp  the  whole  to  himself.  He 
presents  before  him  the  great  evil  which  must  necessarily  result  from 
multiplied  and  arbitrary  exemptions ;  the  murmurings  and  complaints 
of  the  churches,  which  sighed  over  their  mutilations ;  hence  so  much 
squandering  of  church  property,  destruction  of  church  order,  and  so 
many  schisms.  If  his  authority  was  the  highest  ordained  of  God, 
yet  he  should  not  for  that  reason  suppose  it  the  only  one  ordained 
of  God.  The  text,  Rom.  13  :  1,  which  was  often  misinterpreted  and 
abused  by  the  defenders  of  absolute  arbitrary  will,  Bernard  turns 
against  them.  "  Though  the  passage,  *  Whosoever  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God/  serves  thy  purpose  especially, 
yet  it  does  not  serve  it  exclusively.  The  same  apostle  says  :  *  Let 
every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers  ;'  he  speaks  not  of  one, 
but  of  several.  It  is  not  thy  authority  alone,  therefore,  that  is  from 
the  Lord,  but  this  is  true  also  of  the  intermediate,  of  the  lower  powers. 
And,  since  what  God  has  put  together,  man  should  not  put  asunder ; 
so  neither  should  man  level  down  what  God  has  put  in  a  relation  of 
supraordination  and  subordination.  Thou  producest  a  monster,  if 
thou  disseverest  the  finger  from  the  hand  and  makest  it  hang  directly 
from  the  head.  So  is  it  too,  if  thou  arrangest  the  members  in  the 
body  of  Christ  in  a  different  order  from  that  in  which  he  himself 
has  placed  them."  He  refers  to  the  order  instituted  by  Christ 
himself,  1  Corinth.  12:  28,  Ephes.  4:  16.  He  refers  to  the  S3rstem 
of  appeals,  so  ruinous  to  the  condition  of  the  church,  as  an  example 
suited  to  show  the  direct  tendency  of  the  abuse  of  the  papal  authority 
to  bring  it  into  contempt,  and  also  that  the  pope  would  take  the  best 
and  surest  means  of  meeting  the  latter  evil  by  checking  the  former.* 
He  warns  the  pope,  by  pointing  him  to  God's  judgments  in  history : 
"  Once  make  the  trial  of  uniting  both  together ;  try  to  be  ruler  and 
at  the  same  time  successor  of  the  apostle^  or  to  be  the  apostle^ s  succeir 
sor  and  at  the  same  time  ruler.  You  must  let  go  of  one  or  the  others 
If  you  attempt  to  secure  both  at  once,  you  will  lose  both.^^  He  com- 
mends to  his  consideration  the  threatening  language  of  the  prophet, 
Hosea  8 :  4.^ 

But  to  the  close  of  his  life,  in  the  year  1153,  pope  Eugene  had  to 
contend  with  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Romans  and  the  influences  of 
the  principles  (Usseminated  by  Arnold ;  and  this  contest  was  prolonged 

*  Lib.  iii,  c.  ii,  §  12.    Videris  to,  quid  nem.etcontemptnscxcasationcmnonhabeti 

sibi  velit,  quod  zclus  Tester  assidue  paene  '  Lib.  ii,  c.  An,  ^  11.    I  ergo  tu  et  tibi 

TindicatilIam(contemptum),i8tam(asurpa-  usarpare  aude  ant  dominans  apostolatim 

tionem)  dissimulat.     Vis  perfectius  coer-  aat  apostolicus  dominatum.    Plane  ab  aL* 

cere  contcmptnm  1     Cura  in  ipso  utero  terutro  prohiJ>eris.    Si  utrumque  simul  ha- 

pessimao   matris    praefocari   eerinen    ne-  bere  voles,  penles  utrumque.  Alioquin  noa 

qnam,  quod  ita  fiet,  si  asurpatio  digna  ani-  te  cxceptnm  illorum  numero  putcs,  de  qnl- 

madversione  mnlctetnr.     Tolle  nsiirpatio-  bos  qQeritor  Deos.    Osea  8 :  4. 
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into  the  reign  of  his  second  successor,  Adrian  the  Fourth.     Among 
the  people  and  among  the  nobles,  a  considerable  partjhad  arisen,  who 
would  concede  to  the  pope  no  kind  of  secular  dominion.     And  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  shade  of  difference  among  the  members  of  this 
party.     A  mob  of  the  people'  is  said  to  have  gone  to  such  an  ex- 
treme of  arrogance,  as  to  propose  the  choosing  of  a  new  emperor  from 
imongst  the  Romans  themselves,  the  restoration  of  a  Roman  empire 
independent  of  the  pope.     The  other  partj,  to  which  belonged  the 
nobles,  were  for  placing  the  emperor  Frederic  the  First  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  republic,  and  uniting  themselves  with  him  in  a  common 
interest  against  the  pope.     They  invited  him  2  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown,  in  the  ancient  manner,  from  the  "  Senate  and  Roman  people," 
and  not  from  the  heretical  and  recreant  clergy,  and  the  false  monks, 
who  acted  in  contradiction  to  their  calling,  exercising  lordship  despite 
of  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  doctrine ;  and  in  contempt  of  all 
laws,  divine  and  human,  brought  the  church  of  God  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  world  into  confusion.     Those  who  pretend  that  they  are  the 
representatives  of  Peter,  it  was  said  in  a  letter  addressed  in  the 
spirit  of  this  party  to  the  emperor  Frederic  the  First,  "  act  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  doctrines  which  that  apostle  teaches  in  his  epistles. 
How  can  they  say  with  the  apostle  Peter,  *  Lo,  we  have  left  all  and 
followed  thee,'  and, '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none  ? '     How  can  our 
Lord  say  to  such^ '  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,'  *  the  salt  of  the 
earth  ?'     Much  rather  is  to  be  applied  to  them  what  our  Lord  says  of 
the  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor.     Eager  after  earthly  riches,  they 
spoil  the  true  riches,  from  which  the  salvation  of  the  world  has  pro- 
ceeded.    How  can  the  saying  be  applied  to  them, '  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit ; '  for  they  are  neither  poor  in  spirit,  nor  in  fact  ?  " 

Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth  was  first  enabled,  under  more  favorable 
drcumstances,  and  assisted  by  the  emperor  Frederic  the  First  ,3  to 
deprive  the  Arnold  party  of  its  leader,  and  then  to  suppress  it  en- 
tirely. It  so  happened  that,  in  the  first  year  of  Adrian's  reign,  1155, 
a  cardinal,  on  his  way  to  visit  the  pope,  was  attacked  and  wounded 
by  followers  of  Arnold.  Tliis  induced  the  pope  to  put  all  Rome 
mder  the  interdict,  with  a  view  to  force  the  expulsion  of  Arnold  and 
his  party.  This  means  did  not  fail  of  its  effect.  The  people,  who 
COfila  not  bear  the  suspension  of  divine  worship,  now  themselves  com- 
pelled the  nobles  to  bring  about  the  ejection  of  Araold  and  his  friends. 
Arnold,  on  leaving  Rome,  found  protection  from  Italian  nobles.  By 
the  order,  however,  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  who  had  come  into  Italy, 

'  RasUcana  qnacdam  tnrba  absque  no-  of  Arnold's  party  to  represent  that  party 

bfliam    et    majomm    scientia,    as    pope  to  the  emperor  as  detrimental  even  to  the 

Sngenias  himself  writes.     Martene  et  Da-  imperial  interests.    The  words  of  Eugene, 

nmd,  coUectio  amplissima,  t.  ii,  f.  554.  in  the  letter  alrciidy  mentioned  in  a  pre- 

'  See  the  letter,  written  in  the  name  of  this  ceding  note,  addressed  to   the  emperor's 

UUtyand  expressing  its  views,  by  a  certain  envoy,  the  abbot  Wibald,  are :  Quod  quia 

Wexel,  to  the  emperor  Frederic  the  First,  contra  coronam  regni  et  carissimi  filii  nos- 

fal  the  year  1152,  in  the  collection  men-  tri,  Fridcrici  Komanorum  regis,  honorem 

tioned  in  the  note  preceding,  t.  ii,  f.  554.  attentare  praesumunt,  eidem  volumus  per 

'  Pope  Eugene  nad  taken  advantage  of  te  sccretius  nuntiarl 
the  Abore-mentioDed  plan  of  one  portioQ 
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he  was  torn  from  his  protectors,  and  surrendered  up  to  the  papal  au- 
thority. Tlie  prefect  of  Rome  then  took  possession  of  his  person  and 
caused  liim  to  be  hung.  His  body  was  bumed,  and  its  ashes  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  lest  his  bones  might  be  preserved  as  the  relics  of  a 
martyr  by  the  Romans,  who  were  enthusiastically  devoted  to  him.i 
Worthy  men,  who  were  in  other  respects  zealous  defenders  of  the 
church  orthodoxy  and  of  the  hierarchy,  as,  for  example,  Gerhoh  of 
Reichersberg,  expressed  their  disapprobation,  first,  that  Arnold  should 
be  punished  with  death  on  account  of  the  errors  which  he  dissemi- 
nated ;  secondly,  that  the  sentence  of  death  should  proceed  from  a 
spiritual  tribunal,  or  that  such  a  tribunal  should  at  least  have  sub- 
jected itself  to  that  bad  appearance.  But  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
court  it  was  alleged,  in  defence  of  this  proceeding,  that  "  it  was  done 
without  the  knowledge  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Roman  curia.'* 
"  The  prefect  of  Rome  had  forcibly  removed  Arnold  from  the  prison 
where  ho  was  kept,  and  his  servants  had  put  him  to  death  in  revenge 
for  injuries  they  had  suffered  from  Arnold's  party.  Arnold,  therefore, 
was  executed,  not  on  account  of  his  doctrines,  but  in  consequence  of 
tumults  excited  by  himself."  It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  was 
said  with  sincerity,  or  whether,  according  to  the  proverb,  a  confession 
of  guilt  is  not  implied  in  the  excuse.  But  Gerhoh  was  of  the  opinion, 
that  in  this  case  they  should  at  least  have  done  as  David  did,  in  the 
case  of  Abner's  death  (2  Sam.  3),  and,  by  allowing  Arnold  to  be 
buried,  and  his  death  to  be  mourned  over,  instead  of  causing  his  body 
to  be  bumed,  and  the  remains  thrown  into  the  T^ber,  washed  their 
hands  of  the  whole  transaction.' 

But  the  idea  for  wluch  Arnold  had  contended,  and  for  which  he 
died,  continued  to  work  in  various  forms  even  after  his  death,  —  the 
idea  of  a  purification  of  the  church  from  the  foreign  worldly  elements 
with  which  it  had  become  vitiated,  of  its  restoration  to  its  ori^nal 
spiritual  character.  Even  the  person  who  had  given  over  Arnold  to 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  must  afterwards  attach  himself —  thougji 
induced  by  motives  of  a  different  kind,  by  the  interest  of  politics^ 
to  a  tendency  of  this  sort.     With  this  emperor  begins  a  new  epoch  in 

*  See  Acta  Vaticana,  in  Baronius,  annal.  tns  a  Romanis  civibas  pcrpcssas  fuer^ ; 

ad  a.  1155,  No.  i,  et  iv,  and  Otto  of  Frei-  quaro  non  saltern  ab  occik!  crematione  ao 

singen  de  p:estis,  f.  i,  1.  ii,  c.  xx.  submersione   ejns    occisores    metacniiit  1 

'^Gerhoirn  noticeable  words  concerning  Qaatcnus   a  domo  sacerdotali  saiigiiinit 

Arnold :  Qucm  ego  vellcm  pro  tali  doctri-  quacstio  rcmota  esset,  sicut  Da>id  quon* 

na  sua,  q  nam  vis  prava,  vel  exilio  vel  car-  dam   honcstas  Abncr    cxequiai    providit 

cere  aut  alia  poena  praeter  mortem  puni-  ntqiie  ante  ipsas  flcvit,  nt  sanguinem  truor 

turn  esse  vel  saltern  talitcr  occisum,  ut  dulcntcr  effusum  a  domo  oc  throno  buo 

Romana  ecdesia  scu  curia  ejus  necisnuaos-  removcret     Scd  dc  his  ipsi  vidcrint    1^- 

tione  careret    Nam,  sicut  ajunt,  absque  hil  cnim   super   his  nostra  interest,  nid 

ipsornm  scicntia  et  consensu  a  pniefccto  cupere   matri  nostrae,  sanctae  Komanid 

urbis  Homiic  dc  sub  corum  cuf^todia,  in  ecclesiae  id  quod  bonum  justum  et  hoiie»> 

qua  tenebatur,  crcptus  ac  pro  speciali  can-  tum   est.    It  was  important  for  him  to 

sa  occisus  ab  ejus  sen'is  est ;  maximam  make  this  declaration :    ne  videatur  ii«ci 

siquidem   cladcm    ex  orcasione  ejusdcm  ejus  pcrperam  actae   assensum  praebere* 

doctrinac  (in  which,  therefore,  it  seems  to  See  Gretser's  Werke,  t  xii,  in  the  proto* 

be  implied,  that  Arnold's  principles  had  gomena  to  the  writings  against  the  Wal> 

•only  given  occasion  to  the  tumult,  not  that  densos,  f.  12. 
^e  himself  had  created  it),  idem  praefeo- 
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fhe  history  of  the'  papacy,  —  the  hundred  years  controversy  of  the 
popes  with  the  emperors  of  the  Hohenstaufen  family.  It  was  not,  as 
formerly,  the  contest  of  the  pope  with  princes  who  stood  singly  opposed 
to  him,  and  acted  rather  by  momentary  interests  than  according  to  a 
fixed  plan ;  but  a  contest,  which  was  perseverlngly  maintained  by 
three  princes,  following  one  after  the  other  in  immediate  succession, 
irith  all  the  power,  energy,  and  craft  of  a  consistent  plan,  —  which, 
after  every  momentary  pause  occasioned  by  particular  circumstances, 
was  resumed  with  the  same  vigor  as  before.  Here  it  was  to  be  decided 
whether  the  papacy  could  be  overturned  by  any  force  from  without,  or 
must  only  come  forth  triumphant  out  of  such  a  conflict. 

When  Frederic  came  into  Italy  for  the  first  time,  and  Rome  was 
already  filled  with  alarm,  the  issue  showed  that  these  fears  were 
groundless.  The  emperor  sought  to  maintain  a  good  understanding 
with  the  pope, —  whether  it  was  that  he  had  it  in  view  to  establish  his 
power  on  a  firm  footing  in  Italy,  before  he  embarked  in  this  dangerous 
contest,  or  that  he  was  disposed  to  try  whether  he  might  not  obtain 
the  pope^s  cooperation  in  accomplishing  his  objects.^  If  the  latter 
was  his  plan,  he  must  at  least  have  soon  convinced  himself,  that  this 
tiling  was  impossible.  The  churchly  theocratical  system  could  tolerate 
w)  power  beside  itself;  but  it  required  of  every  other  unconditional 
•abjection.  Its  unyielding  pretensions  Frederic  soon  came  to  find  out, 
m  disputing  the  question  whether  he  was  bound  to  hold  the  stirrup  for 
tbe  pope,^  and  in  beholding  those  pictures  and  inscriptions  in  the  papal 
palaces,  which  represented  the  pope  as  liege-lord  of  the  empire.^ 

'  The  remarkable  words  of  John  of  Salis-  tas,  ita  ut  stratoris  qnoque  officium  pontifici 

haij,  who  to  be  sure  was  very  hostilelj  Komano  a  q^ibas  et  imperatoribus  exhi* 

dbpoMd  towards  the  imperial  interest,  are  bendum  sit.    In  him  wo  nave  a  strikinfflr 

(cp.  59) :    Scio  quid  Teutonicos  moliatur.  characteristic  representative  of  the  spint 

Snun  enim  Romae  praesidente  b.  Eagenio,  of  this  party,  when  intoxicated  by  his  en- 

qmrndo  prima  lei^tione  missa  in  regni  sni  thosiasm  for  the  universally  triumphant 

initio,  tanti  ausi  impudentiam,  tumor  in-  priesthood,  he  sees  in  the  future  a  goal 

tolerabilis,  lingua  incauta  detexit      Pro-  to  be  reached,  where  small  princes  of 

mittcbat  enim,  se  totius  orbis  reformatnmm  inferior    name    should    arise     in    place 

hnperiura,  nrbi  subjiciendum  orbem,  even-  of  the  imperial  dignity;  princes,  who  could 

tiane  focili  omnia  subacturum,  si  ei  ad  hoc  undertake  nothing  in  opposition   to  the 

iolins  Romani  pontificis  favor  adesset.    Id  church.     Hacc  nimirum  spectacula  (says 

enim  a^bat,  ut  in  quemcunque  demutatis  he,  after  the  passage  just  cited ),  nunc  regi- 

iiimicitiifl  materialem  gladium  imperator,  bus  partim  ablatii,  partim  diminuto  corum 

in  eundcm  Romanus  pontifex  spintualcm  TCffno  humilitatis,  et  exaltato  sacerdotio 

gladium  exererct.    Therefore,  the  idea  of  dclectant  spcctatorcm  bcnevolum,  torquent 

a  Ofiiver^l  politico-spiritual  monarchy.  invidum,  qui  ut  amplius  crucictur  et  plus 

■  The  fabulous  story  was  handed  round  oculus  mngis  jucundetur,  etc.,  succedet  in 

tliat  the   emperor  Constantino  had  done  saeculari  dignitate  minoris  nominis  potes- 

ttih  act  of  homage  to  pope  Silvester,  and  U\s  diminutis  regnis  magnis  in  tetrarchias 

good  use  wa^  made  of  it  in  an  uncritical  ant  minores  etiam  particulas,  ne  prcmere 

age.    We  take  this  from  Gerhoh's  words,  valeant  ^cclesias  et  ecclesiasticas  personaa. 

in  his  Syntagma  de  statu  ecclesiac,  c. xxiv.  In  Vs.  64, 1.  c.  f  II 90. 
Gretser,  t  vi.  fol.  258:    Cui  ad  honoris  cu-        '  To  paintings,  which  syinbolically  re- 

nithim  et  ipse  Constantinus  tcnensfrennm  presented  the  principles  of' the  papal  gya- 

per  civitatcm  stratoris  officium  exhibuit  lem,  John  of  Salisbury  also  alludes,  in  the 

ID  another  place,  Gerhoh  extols   this  tri-  letter  already  referred  to :  Sic  ad  gloriam 

mph  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  following  patrum  teste  Laterancnsi  palatio,  ubi  hoc 

noticeable  words :  Regnis  idololatris,  schis-  invisibilibus  picturis  et  laici  legunt,  ad  glo* 

naticis  atquc  indisctplinatis  usaue  ad  sui  nam  patrum  schismatici,  quos  saecuuuria 

hgtns  defectum  curvatis  amplrns  glorifi-  poteataa  intnuit,  dantnr  pontifidbiia  jno 

Anda  et  coxxnianda  erat  saoaraotalii  (Hgai*^  icabeilo. 
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The  resolution  was  now  matured  in  the  emperor's  mind,  that  ho 
would  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  resist  these  papal 
pretensions.  Such  an  opportunity  was  soon  furnished,  perhaps  uncle- 
agnedly,  by  the  pope  himself.  A  bishop  of  Lund,  in  Sweden,  when 
returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  was  robbed  and  taken  cap- 
tive by  certain  German  knights.  The  pope  complained  to  the  em- 
peror in  a  letter,  of  the  year  1157,  that  he  had  let  this  offence  go 
unpunished,  and  had  not  taken  the  side  of  the  bishop.  He  reminded 
him  of  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  the  papal  chair,  of  the  services 
which  that  chair  had  rendered  him  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  and  men- 
tioned, among  other  particulars,  the  bestowment  of  the  imperial  crotmj 
as  if  this  depended  on  the  pope's  determination. ^  Still,  he  added, 
the  pope  would  not  have  regretted  it,  had  he  received,  if  that  were 
possible,  still  greater  benefits  from  him.^  When  this  was  read  before 
fhe  emperor,  in  the  diet  held  at  Besanqon,  it  produced  a  strong  and 
universal  movement  of  surprise.  Not  without  reason  might  offence  be 
taken  at  the  language  in  which  the  pope  spoke  of  the  bestowment  of  the 
imperial  crown ;  and  — by  putting  this  in  conjunction  with  what  was  said 
about  benefits,  the  emperor  recollecting  all  the  while. those  pictures 
and  inscriptions  which  he  had  seen  at  Rome  ,3  —  the  worst  construc- 
tion which  could  be  put  on  the  word  "  beneficium^^^  according  to  the 
use  of  language  in  that  period,  as  designating  a  feoffage,  was  put  upon 
the  pope's  language,  though  the  connection  was  decidedly  against  any 
such  construction.  The  papal  legates,  who  had  brought  the  letter, 
were  little  fitted  by  their  temper  to  quiet  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
assembly.  One  of  them.  Cardinal  Roland  of  Siena,  chancellor  of 
tbe  church  of  Rome,  on^  offence  being  taken  at  those  words  of  the 
papal  letter,  had  the  boldness  to  ask,  ^^From  whom  then  did  the 
emperor  obtain  the  government,  if  not  from  the  pope  ?  "  These  words 
produced  such  an  outburst  of  anger,  that  a  terrible  vengeance  would 
nave  lighted  on  the  head  of  the  speaker,  if  he  had  not  been  protected 
by  the  emperor.  The  legates  were  dismissed  with  disgrace  ;  they 
were  commanded  to  return  immediately  to  Rome,  and  to  visit  no 
bishop  or  abbot  by  the  way,  lest,  in  travelling  about  the  empire,  they 
might  find  opportunity  of  creating  disturbances,  or  of  exacting  con- 
tributions.^   For  the  same  reason,  the  emperor  laid  a  restriction  upon 

*  Qaantam  dbt  (Romana  ecclesia)  digni-  ^  The  words  in  the  emperor's  letter,  in 
tatis  plenitudinem  contulerit  et  honoris  et  which  he  notices  this,  and  explains  his  mo- 
qnaliter  iniperialis  insigne  coronae  libcn-  tives:  Porro  quia  multa  paria  literamm 
tiBsime  contcrens.  apud  eos  reperta  sunt  ct  schcdulae  sigil* 

*  Si  majora  beneficia  exceUentia  tua  de  latae  ad  arbitrinm  eorum  adhuc  scriben- 
mBDu  nostra  sascepisset,  si  fieri  posset  dao  (namely,  blank  leaves  to  which  the 

'  The  picture  ot  the  emperor  Lothaire  pope's  seal  had  been  affixed,  which  they 

the  Second,  on  whom  the  pope  bestows  the  were  to  fill  up  according  to  circnmstancet ; 

imperial  crown,  with  the  inscription : —  so  crcat  was  the  power  intrusted  to  them), 

B«z  renlt  ante  fores,  Jumu  prias  urbU  honores  qniuus  sicut  hactcnus  consnetudinis  eomm 

Port  homo  fit  PapM,  tumit  quo  daate  ooronrnm.  fuit,  per  singulas  ecclesias  Teutonici  regni 

According  to  the  account  of  the  historian  conceptum  iniquitatis   suae  virus  reaper- 

Badwic  (i,  10),  the  pope  had  promised,  in  gere,  altaria  denndare,  vasa  domus  I)ei 

raply  to  the  friendly  remonstrances  of  the  apportare,  circs  excoriare  nitebantur.    A 

imperor,  that  this  picture  should  be  re-  description  of  the  exactions  made  by  the 

moved.  Wf^  kgalMi  which  we  aasoredly  caimol 
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fhat  constant  and  lively  intercourse  which  had  been  hitherto  kept  up 
between  Germany  and  Rome,  by  means  of  pilgrims^ges  and  appeals. 
He  endeavored  to  provide  that  his  conduct  towards  the  pope  should 
everywhere  be  seen  in  a  favorable  point  of  light.  He  therefore  caused 
to  be  published  throughout  the  whole  empire,  a  document  setting  forth 
what  had  been  done,  and  the  reasons  which  made  it  necessary  to  take 
sach  a  course.  In  this  paper  he  styled  himself,  in  opposition  to  the 
papal  pretensions,  "the  Lord's  anointed,"  who  had  obtwned  the  gov- 
ernment from  that  Almighty  power  from  which  proceeds  all  authority 
IB  heaven  and  on  earth.  "  Since  our  government,"  he  declared, 
**  proceeds,  through  the  choice  of  the  princes,  from  God  alone  ;  since 
our  Lord,  at  his  passion,  committed  the  government  of  the  world  to 
two  swords,  and  since  the  apostle  Peter  gave  to  the  world  this  pre- 
cept, *  Fear  God,  and  honor  the  king,'  it  is  evident,  that  whoever  says, 
*we  received  the  imperial  crown  as  a  henefidum  from  the  pope,'  conr 
tradicts  the  divine  order  and  the  doctrine  of  Peter,  and  makes  him- 
self guilty  of  a  lie."  The  pope,  first  in  a  letter  issued  to  the  German 
bishops,  complained  bitterly  of  this  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  em- 

Eeror,  and  called  upon  them  to  use  the  influence  they  had  with  him,  to 
ring  him  to  his  senses.  But  the  bishops  were  here  of  one  and  the 
tame  mind  with  the  emperor.  They  handed  over  this  letter  to  him, 
and  he  communicated  to  them  the  draft  of  a  reply  which  he  intended 
for  the  pope.  In  this,  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  all  due 
respect  to  the  head  of  the  church ;  but  he  was  also  resolved  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  his  imperial  throne.  "It  was  by  no  means," 
he  said,  "  his  design  to  hinder  those  who  wished,  from  making  the  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  or  from  visiting  that  city  for  any  other  good  reasons ; 
but  he  only  intended  to  resist  those  abuses  of  which  he  could  justly 
say,  that  all  the  churches  of  his  empire  were  burdened  with  them, 
and  all  the  discipline  of  the  monasteries  destroyed  by  them."i  "  In 
the  head  city  of  the  world,"  he  writes,  "  God  exalted  the  church  by 
means  of  the  empire  ;  in  the  head  city  of  the  world,  the  church  now 
seeks,  not  through  God,  as  we  think,  to  destroy  the  empire.  She 
began  with  pictures  ;  from  pictures  she  proceeded  to  writings  ;  these 
writings  would  procure  for  themselves  the  authority  of  law.  Sooner 
will  we  lay  down  our  crown,  than  suffer  it,  together  with  ourselves,  to 
be  80  degraded.  The  pictures  must  be  destroyed  ;  the  writings  must 
be  revoked,  so  that  the  monuments  of  the  controversy  between  the 
empire  and  the  priesthood  may  not  last  forever."**  The  bishops,  in 
transmitting  this  declaration  of  the  emperor  to  the  pope,  assured  him 
that  those  words  of  his  own  letter  had  excited  the  greatest  displeas- 
ure amongst  all  the  German  princes,  as  well  as  in  the  emperor ;  that 
they  themselves  could  not  defend  those  words,  because  of  their  am- 


it^ard  as   exa^i^ratedf  judging  from  a  emortnae  et  sepnltae,  obviaro  intendimm. 

comparison  with  other  accounts  of  these  *  Picturae  deleantur,   scripturae  rctrao- 

timeR.  tentnr,  ut  inter  regnum   et  saccrdotium 

'  Illis  ahusionibus,  quibus  oranes  eccle-  aeteme    inimidtiarum    monumcnta   noQ 

ilae  rcgni  nostri    gravatae  et  attentatae  remancant 
liuit  et  oinius  paene  clauatrales  diicii^uuM 
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biguity.  They  represented  to  him  the  great  danger  which  might 
grow  out  of  this  dispute,  and  besought  him  earnestly,  that  he  would 
seek  to  pacify  the  emperor  by  a  conciliatory  letter. 

As  the  emperor  now  marched  into  Italy  with  an  army,  fear  added 
weight,  in  the  pope's  mind,  to  the  representations  of  the  bishops.  He 
Bent  a  second  legation  to  the  emperor,  for  which  he  selected  two 
cardinals  who  were  free  from  that  hierarchical  obstinacy,  and  adroit 
men  of  the  world.  These  envoys  handed  over  to  the  emperor  another 
letter,  which,  by  a  milder  explanation  of  those  words  which  had  given 
offence,  was  designed  to  pacify  him.  Against  the  construction  which 
the  emperor  had  put  on  the  word  heneficium^  he  could  easily  defend 
Wmself,  by  an  appeal  to  etymology,  to  the  common  Latin  usus  lo- 
quencU,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  Bible.^  In  respect  also  to  the 
other  difficulty,  he  maintained  that  his  language  had  been  miscon- 
strued, but  without  entering  into  more  distinct  explanations.^ 

Thus,  for  the  present,  the  good  understanding  between  the  emperor 
and  the  pope  was  again  restored  ;  still,  however,  in  a  case  where  in- 
terests and  principles  were  so  directly  opposed,  this  could  not  last 
long ;  and  the  sojourn  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1158, 
where  with  good  success  he  was  seeking  to  establish  his  power  on  a 
firm  foundation,  could  not  fail  to  produce  many  a  collision  between  the 
two.  The  pope  could  not  pardon  it  in  the  emperor,  that  he  insisted  on 
his  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  city  of  Rome,  caused  the  bishops  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  placed  a  limit  on  appeals  to  Rome,  and 
sought  to  check  the  influence  of  the  papal  legates  in  Germany.  In 
this  uneasy  state  of  feeling,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  a  short  letter, 
complaining  of  his  want  of  respect  to  the  apostle  Peter  and  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  What  arrogance  was  it,  that  in  his  letter  to  the 
pope,  he  should  place  his  own  name  before  that  of  the  pope.  How 
grossly  he  violated  the  fidelity  vowed  to  St.  Peter,  when  he  required 
of  those  who  are  all  gods  and  sons  of  the  Highest,  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  took  their  holy  hands  into  his.  He  reproached  him  with 
having  shut  out  the  churches  and  states  of  his  empire  from  the  papal 
legates.  He  exhorted  him  to  repentance.  In  the  reply  to  this  letter 
a  mode  of  thinking  expressed  itself,  which  required  the  separation  of 
spiritual  things  from  secular,  in  the  case  of  the  church  of  Rome  as 
well  as  of  other  churches.  The  very  superscription  itself  plainly  indi- 
cated the  emperor's  views,  in  the  wish  there  expressed,  that  he  might 
remain  faithful  and  true  to  all  that  Jesus  had  taught  by  word  and 
deed.  He  denied  that  the  popes  held  worldly  possessions  by  divine 
right ;  they  were  indebted  for  all  they  possessed  to  the  donations  of 
monarchs,  as  Silvester  first  had  received  all  he  possessed  from  the  em- 
peror Constantino.  It  was  by  ancient  right  that,  in  his  letters  to  the 
pope,  he  placed  his  own  name  first ;  and  the  pope  was  free  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  writing  to  the  emperor.     He  acknowledged  the  higher 


'  Hoc  nomen  ex  bono  et  facto  est  editum  •  Per  hoc  yocabalam  (the  offensive  ^ord 
et  dicitur  bcncflcium  apud  nos  non  feu-  "contnlimus),"  nihil  aliad  intelleximui, 
dnm,  sed  bonum  factum.  nbi  quod  lapinina  dictom  est  impof  uimiis. 
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consecrated  character  of  the  bishops ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  not  in  the 
least  incompatible  lyith  this,  that  he  should  require  them  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  pattern  of  Christ :  "  Whereas 
your  Master  and  mine,  who  needed  not  that  anything  should  be  given 
him  by  a  king  who  was  a  man,  but  bestows  every  good  upon  all, 
pidd  for  himself  and  Peter  the  tribute-money  to  Ce?ar,  and  also 
set  the  example  of  so  acting,  when  he  said, '  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart,'  so  you  therefore  should  leave  to  us  the 
regalia, — or,  if  you  expect  to  derive  advantage  from  it,  you  should 
•render  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  and  to  Cesar  the  things  that 
are  Cesar's.'  "  The  churches  and  countries  he  had  shut  out  from  the 
cardinals,  because  they  did  not  come  to  preach,  to  make  and  to  es tab- 
fish  peace,  but  to  plunder,  and  to  gratify  their  insatiable  cupidity. 
Should  such  men  come,  however,  as  the  good  of  the  church  required 
tbat  bishops  should  be,  he  would  not  delay  providing  them  with  every- 
thing needful.  The  emperor  asked  the  pope  to  consider  how  incongru- 
ous it  was  with  the  humility  and  meekness  of  which,  as  Christ's  vice- 
gerent, he  should  set  the  example,  for  him  to  excite  disputes  about 
Buch  things  ;  and  in  what  an  unfavorable  light  he  must  place  himself 
thereby  before  the  eyes  of  the  world !  After  long-continued  ne^ 
tiations,  the  dispute  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  was  as  far  from 
being  settled  as  ever.  Already  was  Adrian  on  the  point  of  pro- 
ceeding to  more  violent  measures  against  that  monarch,  when,  pre- 
dsely  at  this  critical  moment,  in  the  year  1159,  he  died. 

Tte  death  of  Adrian  at  this  point  of  time  was  necessarily  followed 
by  a  schism  in  the  choice  of  a  pope  ;  for  there  were,  as  usual,  two 
pirties  among  the  cardinals ;  one,  who  were  determined  to  maintain, 
at  all  hazards,  the  pretensions  of  the  hierarchical  system,  and  to  employ 
for  this  purpose  the  strongest  and  most  violent  measures ;  the  other, 
who  were  inclined  to  more  moderate  proceedings. .  The  former,  at 
whose  head  had  stood  the  deceased  pope  himself,  were  for  uniting  them- 
selves with  the  enemies  of  the  emperor  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  pro- 
nouncing the  ban  upoji  him  ;  the  other,  to  which  those  cardinals 
belonged  who  already  under  the  preceding  reign  had  pushed  forward 
the  negotiations  with  the  emperor,  wished  for  a  peaceable  termination 
of  the  difficulties.  The  first  party  chose  as  pope  the  cardinal  Ro- 
hnd,  of  Siena,  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Third ; 
the  second  party  chose  the  cardinal  Octavian,  who  gave  himself  the 
name  of  Victor  the  Fourth.  The  emperor  could  not  doubt  for  a 
moment,  which  of  these  two  parties  was  the  most  favorably  disposed 
to  his  own  interest ;  as  the  two  popes  themselves  plainly  expressed 
their  different  principles  by  the  different  tone  in  which  they  addressed 
him.  But  he  was  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  intermeddle  with 
the  inner  affairs  of  the  church  ;  he  only  meant  to  take  advantage  of 
tius  strife  so  as  to  be  able,  after  the  example  of  the  Othos,  and  of 
Henry  the  Third,  to  hit  upon  the  legitimate  measures  for  the  removal 
of  the  present  schism,  and  the  establishment  of  a  universally  recog- 
nized pope.  He  announced  a  church  assembly  to  meet  in  the  year 
1160  at  Pavia,  before  which  the  two  competitors  should  appear,  in 
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order  that  their  respective  claims  to  the  papal  dignity  might  then  be 
scrutinized.  But  Alexander,  without  regard  to  dkj  further  scrutiny, 
considered  himself  as  the  only  regular  pope,  and  declared  it  to  be  an 
unheard-of  pretension,  that  a  layman  shoi:dd  presume  to  set  himself 
up  as  judge  over  such  an  affair.  He  looked  upon  the  council  at 
Pavia  as  an  altogether  disorderly  assembly.  Victor,  on  the  other 
hand,  recognized  this  tribunal.  When  the  council  had  assembled,  the 
emperor  declared  he  had  now  done  all  that  belonged  to  his  vocation ; 
nothing  else  remained  for  him  than  to  await  the  decision  of  God,  through 
those  whom  he  had  appointed  the  judges  in  this  matter  ;  whereupon 
he  withdrew  from  the  transactions.  The  council  recognized  Victor  as 
the  regular  pope,  and  Frederic  sought  to  promote  his  authority  by 
every  means  of  power  and  of  influence  within  his  command.  But 
although  Alexander  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the 
emperor,  and  in  the  year  11G2  to  seek  a  refuge  in  France,  yet  nd 
continually  gained  more  and  more  on  his  side  the  public  opinion  in 
the  church ;  the  heads  of  the  clerical  and  of  the  monastic  orders 
stood  up  for  him,  or  demanded  a  true  general  council,  as  alone  compe- 
tent to  decide  this  controversy.^  All  who  were  devoted  to  the  church 
theocratical  system,  saw  in  Alexander  the  champion  of  a  holy  cause ; 
and  in  Victor,  a  tool  of  the  imperial  power.^  Alexander  too,  like  his 
predecessors,  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  influence  of  the  monks.3 

Still  less  authority  than  Victor's  was  enjoyed  by  his  successors  nomi- 
nated by  the  imperial  party,  Paschalis  the  Third  (1164),  and  Caliz- 
tus  the  Third  (1168).  The  tyranny  which  the  emperor  exercised 
in  Italy,  the  struggle  of  the  Longobard  states  for  their  freedom,  pro- 
cured allies  for  the  pope,  with  whom  he  could  constantly  fortify  him- 
self more  strongly  against  the  emperor ;  and  after  the  unfortunate 
campaign  in  Italy,  in  1176,  Frederic  was  induced  to  conclude  at 
Venice  a  peace  with  the  pope,  upon  conditions  prescribed  by  the  latter. 
This  victory  was  interpreted  by  the  adherents  of  the  church  theo- 

*  So  the  provost  Gerhoh.  who  calls  the  the  time  of  Urban  the  Second,  who  begam 
assembly  at  Pavia  only  a  "  curia  Papicn-  in  weakness,  and,  after  having  been  ao 
sis,"  in  rs.  133,  f.  1042.  knowledjjed    in    France,   triumphed  over 

•  So  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Can-  their  opponents.  John  of  Sali.sbary  de- 
terbury,  or  John  of  Salisbury,  in  liis  name,  clares,  very  strongly,  his  opposition  to  the 
(en. 48,  in  the  letter  of  J. ot  Salisbury),  in  council  of  Pavia:  tjniversalem  ecclesiam 
a  letter  to  king  Henry  the  Second,  of  Eng-  ciuis  particuiaris  ecclesiae  subjecit  judicio  ? 
land,  whom  the  emperor  was  seeking:  to  Quis  Teutonicos  constituit  judices  natio* 
gain  over  to  Victor:  Absit,  ut  in  tunto  num  ?  Qui^  hancbrutis,  impetuosishomin- 
periculo  ecclesiae  pro  nmorc  et  Ijonoro  il)us  auctoritatcra  contulit,  ut  pro  arbitrio 
fiominis  faciatis,  nisi  quod  crcdcrctis  Dumi-  i)rinoipcm  statuant  super  capita  filiomm 
no  placiturum,  nee  decet  majcstatem  vcs-  hominum  ? 

tram,  si  placet,  ut  in  tota  eccle^ia  regni  ^  In  the  life  of  bishop  Anthelm,  by  Bel- 

vestri  sujKjrponatis  homincm,  qui  sine  dec-  lay,  in  the  Actis  Sanctor,  Jun.  t.  v,  c.  iii,  t 

tionc,  ut  publice  dicitur,  sine  gratia  Domini  232,  it  is  stated  that  quum  nnivcrsa  paeno 

per    favorem    unius    imperatoris   tantum  anceps  ecclesia  vacillarct,  the  CarthuMian 

nonorem  ausus  est  occupare.    Nam  tota  order,  at  first,  used  their  influence  in  favor 

fere  ecclesia  Romanain  parte  Alcxandri  est.  of  Alexander :  Praccedentibus  itaque  Car- 

Incredibile  autem  est,  quod  pars  ilia  possit  tusicnsibm  et  Cistercicnsibu?*   Alexander 

obtincre,  praevalcre  per  hominem,  cui  jus-  papa  ecclesiarum  in  partibus  Gailiae,  Bri* 

tida  deest,  cui  Dominos  adversatur.    He  tanniac  atque  Hispaniae  cito  meruit  ob^ 

thea  cites  the  example  of  the  popes,  since  dientiam  habere. 
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cratical  system  as  a  judgment  of  God  in  favor  of  the  papacy.'  The 
seal  was  set  to  this  victory  by  the  Lateran  council,  which  Alexander, 
a8  universally  acknowledged  pope,  held  in  the  year  1179,  and  by 
which  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  relation  to  papal  elections,  in  order 
to  .prevent  similar  schisms  to  those  which  had  recently  occurred.  It 
was  thereby  determined,^  that  the  individual  chosen  by  the  votes  of 
two-thirds  of  the  cardinals  should  be  lawful  pope  ;  and  in  case  the 
person  chosen  by  the  minority,  consisting  of  the  other  third,  should 
set  himself  up  as  pope  in  opposition,  he  and  his  adherents  should  be 
liable  to  excommunication. 

Still  stronger  did  the  power  of  the  papacy  exhibit  itself  in  another 
contest,  between  the  secular  power  and  the  church,  which  arose  in  an- 
other quarter,  namely  England.  Thomas  Becket  had  come  as  arch- 
deacon to  the  court  of  king  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  and,  getting 
more  and  more  into  the  confidence  of  that  monarch,  was  finally 
appomtod  chancellor,  in  which  post  his  word  became  law.  Without 
doubt,  the  king  supposed  that  he  should  most  certainly  promote  his 
own  interest,  if,  availmg  himself  of  the  vacancy  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1162,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  favorite, 
the  man  hitherto  so  devoted  to  him,  primate  of  the  English  church, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  allowed  him  to  continue  in  the  same  rela- 
tions to  himself,  as  his  chancellor.  But  he  found  himself  altogether 
deceived  in  his  expectations ;  for  Thomas  Becket  from  that  moment 
changed  entirely  the  whole  mode  of  his  life,3  and  with  still  greater 
leal  served  the  mterest  of  the  hierarchy,  than  he  had  befi)re  served 
the  interests  of  the  king.  It  was  to  him  an  afiair  of  conscience,  not 
to  surrender  a  tittle  of  anything  pertaining  to  the  cause  of  the  church, 
and  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  contemplated  from  the  hierarchi- 
cal pomt  of  view  which  was  common  at  that  time.-*     When  he  resigned 

•  Thus  wrote  John  of  Salisbury,  who  from  pheasant  was  placed  before  him,  said  he  to 
diis  result  entertained  the  hope  that  the  one  of  his  companions  at  the  table,  who 
eontest  for  the  interest  of  the  church  in  took  offence  at  it :  Truly,  mv  brother,  if  I 
England  would  have  a  like  issue  (ep.  254) :  do  not  mistake,  thou  eatest  thy  beans  with 
Kam  quae  capiti  schismatis  confurebant  more  relish,  than  I  do  the  pheasant  set  be- 
membra  cointerennt  eoque  succiso  corpus  fore  me."  See  his  life  by  Ilcribert  of  Bose- 
totum  necesse  est  interire.  Vidimus,  vidi-  ham  (ed.  sup.),  with  the  letters  of  Thomas, 
mus  hominem,  qui  consueverat  esse  sicuti  in  the -collection  of  the  four  lives,  p.  25. 
leo  in  domo  sua,  domesticos  evertens  et  *  The  bishop^s  zealous  friend,  John  of 
opprimcns  snbjectos  sibi,  latebras  quaerere  Salisbury,  expresses  himself  somewhat  dis- 
et  Umto  tcrrore  concuti,  ut  vix  tutus  esset  satisfied  with  his  roush  and  stern  proceed- 
in  angulosis  abditis  suis.  Ilium,  ilium  im-  ings  at  the  outset :  Novit  cordium  inspect- 
peratorera,  qui  totius  orbis  terror  fuerat,  or,  et  verborum  judex  et  operum,  quod 
ndnam  vidissetis  ab  Italia  fugientem  cum  saepius  et  aspcrius,  quam  aliquis  mortali- 
ignominia  sempitema,  ut  his  cautclam  pro-  um  corripuerim  archiepiscopum  de  his,  in 
cnret  aut  ruinam,  qui  catholicorum  labori-  quibus  ab  initio  dominum  regem  et  suos 
bos  insultabant  ex  successibus  et  furore  zelo  ^uodam  inconsultius  \isus  est  ad  ama- 
gus.  Ergo  conceptam  laudcm  Dei  silcrc  ritudmem  provocassc,  cum  pro  loco  et 
qnis  poterit  ?  Ipse  enim  est,  qui  facit  mi-  tempore  et  personis  multa  fucrint  dispen- 
nbilia  magna  solus.  sanda.    By  nis  opponents  he  was  accused 

•  Can.  i.  of  covetousness  and  nepotism,  in  procuring 

•  Still,  owing  to  his  ascetic  zeal,  he  could  prefcnnents  for  his  relatives.  The  latter, 
not  be  induced  to  make  any  such  altera-  certainly  not  without  good  grounds,  as  may 
tkms  in  his  diet  as  were  too  much  at  vari-  be  gatliered  from  the  wa^'  in  which  his  zeal- 
ance  with  bis  preTioos  habits:  and  when  ous  friend  Peter  de  Blois  defends  him  (in. 
once,  at  the  common  table  of  the  clersy,  a  ep.  38). 
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Lis  post  as  chancellor,  king  Henry  regarded  it  as  an  indication  of  liis 
change  of  views  on  political  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  and  was  by 
this  circumstance  first  prejudiced  against  him  ;  and  his  previous  incli- 
nation in  his  favor  must  have  gone  on  continually  changing  into  greater 
aversion,  when  he  saw  in  the  man  in  whom  he  had  hoped  to  find  a 
grateful  and  zealous  servant,  his  most  resolute  adversary.  One  fact 
which  proves  what  an  injury  great  external  privileges  were  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  spiritual  order  is  this ;  there  were  to  be  found  amongrt 
the  clergy  of  England,  men  who,  by  the  commission  of  the  worst  crimes, 
had  fallen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  tribunals.  The  king 
demanded  that  such  persons,  after  having  been  divested  in  the  usual 
form  of  their  spiritual  character,  should  be  given  over  to  the  common 
tribunals,  and  suffer  the  punishment  appointed  by  the  laws.  He  al- 
leged in  support  of  this,  that  the  loss  of  the  clerical  dignity  was  to 
such  people  no  punishment  at  all ;  that  the  more  they  dishonored  by 
their  crimes  the  clerical  profession,  the  severer  ought  to  be  their 
punishment.  By  being  suffered  to  go  unpunished,  such  crimes  spread 
with  fearful  rapidity.^  Yet  the  archbishop,  carried  away  by  his  hier- 
archical delusion,  thought  himself  bound  to  insist  that,  even  in  these 
unworthy  subjects,  the  clerical  character  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  should  be  respected.  In  the  year  1164,  the  king  caused  six- 
teen resolutions  to  bo  laid  before  an  assembly  composed  of  spiritual 
and  lay  orders,  at  Clarendon,  which  related  to  the  securing  of  the 
civil  power  against  the  encroachments  of  the  hierarchy.  They  were 
adopted,  under  oath,  by  all ;  and  even  Thomas  Becket  yielded  to  the 
prevailing  spirit.  But  soon  his  hierarchical  conscience  loaded  him 
with  the  severest  reproaches.  He  put  on  the  dress  of  a  penitent ;  he 
proposed  to  resign  his  archbishopric,  of  which  he  had  showed  himself 
60  unworthy ;.  to  withdraw  into  solitude  and  do  penance,  both  on  account 
of  the  transgressions  of  his  earlier  life  at  court,  and  on  account  of  this 
last  infidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  church.  He  drew  up  a  report  to 
the  pope  of  what  had  transpired,  and  left  the  whole  to  be  disposed  of 
by  his  decision.  The  |X)pe  confirmed  him  in  his  resistance  to  those 
sixteen  articles,  and  absolved  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  unlawfully 
given  oath ;  but  encouraged  him  to  continue  the  administration  of  the 
archbishopric  for  the  good  of  the  church.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
fierce  and  wearisome  contest  between  the  archbishop  and  the  king. 
Becket  sought  a  refuge  in  France,  where  he  spent  nearly  seven  years 
in  exile.  From  both  sides,  delegates  were  sent  to  the  pope ;  Becket 
visited  liim  in  person.  But  the  affair  lingered  along,  since  the  king 
and  his  money  had  their  influence  also  at  the  papal  court  ;3  smce  on 

*  Which  the  king  8ays :  Per  hnjusmodi  quanto  sunt  caeteris  ordinis  privilcgio  dig- 

CAstigationcs  taliiira  clcricorum  irao  verius  niores.    Hcribert.  p.  33. 
coronatorum  daemonum  flagitia  non  ropri-        '  Metuebat  (Komanus  pontifcs),  qaod  d 

mi,  sed  potlus  in  dies  re<^ium  deterius  fierL  ita  omnino  rex  pateretur  repulsam,  miyiu 

Ad  nocendum  fore  promptiorcs,  nisi  post  iu  ccclesia  schisnia  faceret,  qaod  et  ipd, 

pocnain  spiritualcm  corporali  pocnae  sub-  qui  inissi  fuerant  ct  praesertim  luici  miuft- 

dautur.    Kt  poenam  parum  curare  dc  or-  bantur.    In  favor  of  the  king  was  a  maior* 

dinis  amissionc,  qui  ordinis  contemplationo  ity  of  the  cardinals,  quibus  ut  principiOM 

a  tarn  cnormibus  manos  continere  non  ve-  et  magnatlbus  placeant,  stadcre  moa  «i^ 

rentur  et  tanto  deteriores  esie  in  acelere,  alUt  Tero  renitentibaa.    Ueribert  p.  7(k 
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the  one  hand,  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  make  a  victim  of  the 
bishop,  who  stood  up  so  firmly  and  staked  his  all  for  the  interest  of  the 
hierarchy ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  too,  there  was  great  reason  to  fear 
lest,  in  the  contest  then  going  on  with  the  emperor  Frederic,  the 
latter,  and  his  pope,  should  procure  an  important  ally  in  the  king  of 
England,  if  he  should  be  driven  to  an  extreme.  At  length,  however, 
a  treaty  of  peace  seemed  to  have  been  brought  about ;  and  Becket,  in 
1170,  returned  back  to  England.  But  the  reconciliation  was  but 
transitory ;  and  as  the  archbishop  pursued  the  same  principles  with 
inflexible  consistency,  the  quarrel  could  not  fiiil  to  break  out  anew. 
Becket  was  received  by  one  party  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  by 
the  other  Tvnth  abhorrence ;  since  they  looked  upon  him  as  nothing 
better  than  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  country.  Four  knights  considered 
some  remark  which  escaped  the  king  in  a  moment  of  violent  anger,  as 
an  invitation  to  revenge  him  on  the  archbishop,  and  the  latter  Avas 
murdered  by  them  in  the  church.  Yet,  under  these  circumstances, 
his  death  could  not  but  serve  directly  to  procure  the  most  brilliant  vic- 
tory for  the  cause  for  which  he  contended.  He  appeared  to  the  people 
as  a  martyr  for  the  cause  of  God ;  as  a  saint :  crowds  flocked  to  pray 
before  his  tomb ;  and  soon  divers  stories  got  abroad  about  the  wonder- 
fid  cures  performed  there.  Men  of  all  ranks  bore  testimony  to  their 
tnith.  John  of  Salisbury,  a  man  of  spirit  and  intelligence,  but  we 
must  add*  too,  the  archbishop's  enthusiastic  friend  as  well  as  fellow- 
sufferer,  having  served  him  in  the  capacity  of  archdeacon  and  secre- 
tary, even  he  speaks  of  them  with  astonishment  as  an  eye-witness ;  so 
that  striking  appearances,  produced  either  by  the  ecstatic  flights  of  a 
strong  faith  or  by  an  excited  fancy,  must  certainly  have  occurred 
there.*  It  was  in  vain  that  Becket's  opponents  sought  to  suppress 
this  enthusiasm  by  outward  force ;  it  only  burst  forth  with  the  more 
▼iolcnce.^  In  these  facts,  men  saw  a  testimony  from  God  mightier 
than  the  decisions  of  the  pope.  Instead  of  Becket's  needing  any 
testimony  from  the  pope,  thought  his  party,  these  miracles  wrought  at 
his  tomb  were  much  rather  a  testimony  for  the  cause  of  pope  Alex- 
ander himself  against  his  adversaries ;  for  Becket  had  in  truth  been  a 
«ealous  adherent  of  the  latter.  He  must  have  been  a  schismatic,  if  it 
were  not  right  to  consider  this  person  the  lawful  pope ;  and  a  schis- 
matic, God  would  not  honor  by  miracles.^    King  Henry  was  deeply 

'  Malta  et  magna  miraeala  fiunt,  cater-  *  John  of  Salisborj  says  :  Inhihucnint 

▼Btim  conflnentibus  praelatis,  ut  vulcant  in  nomine  publicae   potcstatis,  ne   niiracnla, 

aliis  et  sentiant  in  Re  potentiam  et  cleraen*  qnae  flebant,  quisqnam  pubh'care  praesum- 

tiam  cjos,  qni  semper  in  Sanctis  suis  mira-  eret     Caeterum  frustra  quis  obnuoilare  de- 

bilis  et  glonosQS  est.     Nam  et  in  loco  pas-  sidcrat,  quod  Dcus  clariticare  disponit.    Eo 

tionis  ejus  et  ubi  ante  majus  altare  pernoc-  enim  amplius  percrebucre  miracnln.  quo 

tarit  hnmandus  et  ubi  tandem  sepultus  est,  videbantur  impiis  studiosius  occultanda. 

|wraljtici  curantur,  cocci  vident,  surdi  au-  ^  John  of  Salisbury,  ep.  287.     Dubitatur 

diant.  loqnuntur  muti,  claudi  ambulant,  eva-  a  plurimis,  an  pars  domini  papae,  in  qna 

dnnt  febricitantes,  arrepti  a  daemonio  libe-  stamus,  de  justitia  nitcrctnr,  sea  cam  a  m- 

rmtur  et  a  variis  morbis  sanantar  aegroti,  mine  schismatis  gloriosns  martjr  ab«olrit, 

blaspheroi  a  daemonio  arrepti  confundun-  qui  si  fautor  esset  schismatis  ncqna(}uam 

tor. —  Quae  profecto  nulla  ratione  scribere  tantis  miraculis  coruscaret.     He  thinks  he 

praesamsissem,  nisi  me  super  his  fides  ocu-  should  have  been  very  much  surprised  that 

uu  certiBsimiun  reddidisset    £p.  886.  the  pope  did  not  at  once  pronounce  Thomai 
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affected  when  he  heard  of  Beckct's  death.  He  did  penance,  because 
his  words,  though  without  intention  on  his  part,  had  given  occasion  for 
such  a  deed.  He  made  every  effort  to  justify  himself  before  the  pope 
and  procure  his  absolution.  He  acquiesced  in  all  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed, and  yielded  more  than  Thomas  Becket  had  ever  been  able  to 
gain  during  his  lifetime.  The  king  himself  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his 
tomb,  and  there  submitted  to  exercises  of  penance. 

Through  the  yielding  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  to  which  he  had  been 
moved  by  the  force  of  circumstaiices  and  by  considerations  of  pru- 
dence, nothing  in  the  relation  of  the  two  parties,  —  of  which  one  de- 
fended a  papal  absolutism,  requiring  entire  subjection  of  the  states 
and  churches;  the  other,  the  rights  of  independent  state  authority,— 
nothing  of  all  this  had  been  changed.  The  principles  which  had  come 
under  discussion  in  the  controversies  about  investiture,  which  had  been 
placed  in  a  still  clearer  light  and  more  widely  diffused  through  the 
mfluence  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  to  the  promotion  of  which  the  study 
of  the  Roman  law  begun  with  so  much  zeal,  at  the  university  of  Bologna, 
had  contributed,  —  Qiese  principles  we  find  expressed  in  the  acts  and 
public  declarations  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors.  Gottfried  of  Vi- 
terbo,  who  was  secretary  and  chaplsun  to  the  emperors  Conrad  the 
Tlurd,  Frederic  the  First,  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  had  opportu- 
nities enough  to  hear  what  was  said  at  the  imperial  court,  —  this  writer, 
in  speaking  of  the  controversy  between  the  imperial  and  4he  papal 
parties,  in  his  Chronicle,  or  Pantheon,^  quotes  these  declarations  from 
the  lips  of  the  former.  The  emperor  Constantine,  to  whose  donation 
to  the  Roman  bishop  Silvester,  men  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing, 
had  by  no  means  conceded  to  the  popes  an  authority  of  lordship  in 
Italy ;  but  chosen  them,  as  priests  of  the  Supreme  God,  for  his  spirit- 
ual fathers,  and  sought  blessing  and  intercession  at  their  hands.  Had 
he  actually  conceded  to  the  pope  a  right  of  sovereignty  over  Italy,  he 
could  not  have  left  the  Western  empire,  of  which  Italy  was  a  part,  to 
one  of  his  sons ;  and  so,  too,  Rome  went  along  with  the  Western 
empire  to  the  succeeding  emperors.  As  he  affirms,  men  appealed  to 
the  words  of  Christ :  "  Render  to  Cesar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's ; "  to  the  fact  that  Christ  pidd 
the  tribute-money  for  himself  and  for  Peter ;  to  the  declaration  of  St. 
Paul  concerning  the  respect  due  to  those  in  authority ;  and  yet,  they 
added,  this  declaration  had  immediate  reference  to  a  Nero.  We  here 
listen  to  well-known  voices,  which  we  already  heard  speaking  in  the 
controversies  which  preceded,  and  which  are  again  reechoed  in  the 
letters  of  Frederic  the  Second. 

Nor  had  the  emperor  Frederic  the  First,  by  any  means  given  up  the 
plan  which  he  had  hitherto  followed  in  the  contest  with  the  pope,  but 
was  making  new  preparations  to  prosecute  it.    He  had  been  at  -work 

B«cket  a  saint,  unless  he  had  remembered  ergo  nutu  divino  arbitror  evenisse,  at  mar- 

wbat  was  done  in  the  Roman  senate  on  tyris  hujtis  gloria  nee  decrcto  pontificis  nee 

the  report  of  Pilate,  ne  deitas  Christi,  cajos  edicto  principis  attoUatur,  sod  Christo  prae- 

Domen  erat  Judaeis  et  gentibus  praedican-  cipue  auctore  invalescat 
dttm,  terrcnae  potestatl  videretur  obnoxia        ^  P.  16.    Maratori  scriptorcs  rerumlta 

el  emend  ir4ium  dicereut  infidelet.  ^  Sic  licaram,  t  vii,  £  3aa 
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to  establish  anew  his  authority  in  Italy.     He  sought,  by  unitin;:  the 
kingdom  of  the  Sicilies  with  the  imperial  crown,  to  oppose  a  twofold 

rer  against  the  popes,  in  their  own  vicinity.  This  was  accomplished 
his  son  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  was  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
with  his  father.  The  most  diflScult  and  unequal  contest  seemed  to 
sfand  before  the  papal  power ;  on  one  side,  the  emperor  Henry  the 
Sxth,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  at  the  summit  of  his  power ;  on 
the  other,  the  feeble  old  man  Celestin  the  Third,  now  past  his  eight- 
iefii  year.  But,  by  circumstances  not  entering  into  the  calculations  of 
bmnan  wisdom,  in  which  oftentimes  the  sudden  turn  of  important  events 
compels  us  to  recognize  the  guidance  of  an  invisible  hand,  a  change 
was  suddenly  brought  about  of  an  altogether  opposite  kind.  Tlie 
emperor  Henry  died  in  the  year  1197 :  in  the  following  year,  died 
the  pope ;  and  his  successor  was  the  cardinal  Lothario,  of  Anagni,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  were  ever  invested  with  the  papal 
dEmity,  and  now  not  over  forty  years  old.'  Innocent  the  Third  united 
in  himself  the  three  parts  which  Alexander  the  Third  had  required  as 
necessary  to  the  right  administration  of  the  papal  office  ;  zeal  in  preach- 
ing, ability  in  church-governance,  and  skill  in  the  management  of 
penance.'  He  was,  so  far  as  the  power  of  a  correct  judgment  was 
possible  at  h's  men  point  of  view,  well  acquainted  with  the  relations 
sod  wants  of  the  church  in  his  time,  and  had  been  educated  according 
to  the  system  of  theology  taught  in  the  universities  of  that  period,  for 
•he  had  studied  at  the  university  of  Paris,  a  fact  of  which  he  speaks 
ifiih  particular  pleasure  and  gratitude.^  He  was  entirely  filled  with 
the  idea  of  the  papal  monarchy  over  the  world,  and  contrived  to  make 
use  of  the  conjunction  of  many  favorable  circumstances  with  skill  and 
energy  for  the  realization  of  that  idea.  His  activity  extended  over  a 
field  of  enormous  extent,*  —  it  reached  to  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
Ss  watchful  eye  observed  everything  that  transpired  in  churches  and 
slates.  By  his  legates,  ho  would  make  his  presence  everywhere  felt, 
end  enforce  obedience.*    Over  bishops  and  monarchs,  in  aflBiirs  eccle- 

'  Hence  the  remark  of  the  German  poet  chapter,  he  notices  the  many  kinds  of  busi- 

Wfllter  von  der  Voj^elwcide :    **  O  we  dcr  ness  devolvinp:  on  him,  yet  doubtless  with- 

bdbit  ist  ze  jane,  hilf  Hcrre  diner  Kristen-  out  naming  them  all,  as  follows :   Nunc 

Ut"    P.  9,  in  Lachmann's  Aus^be,  v.  35.  ambigua  quaestionum  elucidans  et  ccrto  in 

■  When  some  person  had  said  to  Alex-  ambiguis  usus  re*!pon«!0,  nunc  difficiles  no- 
•ader  the  Third :  Domine,  bonus  papa  es,  dos  caiisarum  ja-itae  diffinitionifi  manu  dis- 
^■Idqaid  facis  papale  est;  he  replied:  Si  8oIvens,  nunc  malifj^nomm  incursus  refrae- 
idnin  bien  i  (n)  viar  e  bien  predicar  e  peni-  nans,  nunc  humilibus  cly|)cnm  apostolicae 
tmse  donar,  io  scroie  boene  papc.  See  protcctionis  indul^cns.  Lib.  i,  ep.  358. 
FBtei  Cantoris  rerbum  abbreyiatum  pag.  •  His  words :  "  If  the  omnipresent  God 
171.                                                    .  still  makes  angels  his  ministers,  how  should 

■  In  a  letter  to  the  king  of  France :  Tibi  the  pope,  who  is  a  limited  man,  be  able  to 
«t  regno  tuo  specialiter  nos  fatemur  teneri,  extend  his  activity  to  all  countnes  in  any 
is  quo  nos  rccoUmns  in  stndiis  literarum  other  way  than  by  legates  ?  "  Si  ergo  nos, 
•MRtem  transegisse  minorom  ac  divino  mu-  quos  humana  conditio  simul  in  diversis  lo- 
Mra  qnantaecunque  scientiae  donum  adep-  cis  corporaliter  esse  non  patitur,  hujusmo- 
lot,  bcneficiomm  impensam  multiplicem  di  naturae  defectum  per  angelos  nostroj 
nsoeptsse.     See  epp.  lib.  i,  ep.  171.  redimere  nequiverimu«»,  quomodo  judiriura 

*  In  «  letter  in  which,  impressed  with  a  etjustitiam  et  alia,  (|nnc  ad  summi  pontificis 

MMe  of  the  difficulties  and  the  responsible-  omcium  pertinent,  in  <:entihus  longe  positis 

MM  of  bis  office,  he  implores  an  interest  m  fiicicmus  t    Lib.  xvi,  ep.  12. 
dn  pimTen  of  the  abbots  of  the  Cistercian 

16» 
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Biastical  and  political,  \vhic1i  latter  he  believed  he  could  bring  before 
his  tribunal,  in  so  far  as  thej  should  be  decided  on  religious  or  moral 
principles,  he  asserted  his  supreme  juridical  authority  with  energy  and 
firmness.^  His  numerous  letters,  the  records  of  his  active  guidance 
of  the  church,  certainly  evince  that  he  was  animated,  not  solely  by  a 
zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  papal  authority  and  dominion,  but 
also  by  a  zeal  for  the  true  well-being  of  the  church.  But  devoted  to 
that  system  of  a  spiritual  monarchy  over  the  world,  in  which  secular 
and  spiritual  matters  were  already  so  confounded  together,  as  a  sys- 
tem founded  in  divine  right ;  and  feeling  himself  bound  to  defend  this 
system  as  well  against  reactions  proceeding  from  a  good,  as  those 
proceeding  from  a  bad  spirit,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  bad  cause  into 
the  use  of  bad  means. 

A  proof  of  this  is  the  history  of  his  controversies  with  England. 
Eang  John,  with  whom  he  there  had  to  contend,  was  a  man  utterly 
destitute  of  moral  worth,  accustomed  to  follow  all  his  lusts  and  passions 
without  restraint,  and  to  yield  himself  to  every  caprice.  Fear  aloDe 
oould  restrain  him.  Even  to  the  religious  impressions,  which  had  so 
much  power  in  his  times,  his  inherent  sensual  barbarity  was  unsuscepti- 
ble. He  wavered  betwixt  a  brutal  infidelity  and  a  servile  superstition. 
A  dispute  concerning  the  filling  up  of  a  vacancy  left  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  gave  the  pope  opportunity  to  guide  the  choice  after  his 
own  will,  and  he  fixed  upon  an  Englishman,  cardinal  Stephen  Lang- 
ton,  to  occupy  this  post.  The  king  thought  he  might  complain  that 
his  wishes  had  not  been  duly  consulted  in  this  affair,  and  perhaps  too 
he  was  averse  to  the  man,  who  may  have  been  one  of  the  worthier 
sort.  At  first,  he  repelled  with  blind  defiance  all  the  representations 
and  threats  of  the  pope.  The  interdict  under  which  England  was 
laid  in  1208,  could  not  break  down  his  stubborn  self-will,  great  as  was 
the  terror  which  elsewhere  such  a  measure  at  that  time  spread  all 
around ;  for  the  entire  people,  innocent  and  guilty,  must  suffer,  be- 
cause the  kmg  would  not  obey  the  pontiff";  all  must  be  deprived  of  the 
blessing  of  the  church.  Of  the  sacraments,  none  but  extreme  unction, 
the  baptism  of  children,  and  confession  were  permitted.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  were  borne  forth  and  buried  without  prayer  or  the  attend- 
ance of  priests. 

There  was  one  individual,  however,  who  encouraged  the  king  to 
despise  the  interdict  which  filled  so  many  minds  with  uneasiness. 
The  man  who  possessed  this  influence  with  the  king,  a  theolo^an 
named  Alexander,  had  not  adopted  this  policy  through  any  intere9t 
for  the  truth,  but  solely  induced  by  the  most  sordid  motives  of  gain. 
He  courted  the  king's  favor  to  promote  his  own  advantage,  acting  as 
the  tool  .of  his  despotism  in  the  contest  with  papal  absolutism.  ^^  This 
calamity,"  said  he  to  the  poor,  miserable  monarch,  ''  had  not  come 
upon  England  by  the  king's  fault,  but  on  account  of  the  vices  of  his 
subjects."    The  king  himself  was  the  scourge  of  the  Lord,  and  ordained 

^  Ep.  lib.  i,  ep.  324.  Decision  on  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Castile,  bj  ban  and 
right  of  proper^  in  a  lot  of  land.  Lib.  i,  interdict,  to  remain  faithful  to  the  leagM 
sp,  849,  that  hia  legate  ihoald  force  the    thejr  had  sworn  to  each  other. 
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of  God  to  rule  the  people  with  a  rod  of  iron.  As  often  happens,  the 
nme  was  said  here  to  uphold  the  interest  of  political  despotism,  as 
had  been  said  by  others  to  defend  the  interests  of  truth  and  piety ; 
that  over  the  possessions  of  princes  and  potentates,  and  over  civil 
governments,  the  pope  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever ;  for,  to  the  first 
of  the  apostles,  to  Peter,  was  committed  by  our  Lord,  only  a  purely 
spiritual  authority.  This  worthless  individual  was  overloaded  by  the 
kmg  with  benefices ;  but  he  afterwards  experienced  the  just  reward 
of  bis  baseness ;  for  the  very  king  whom  he  had  served,  afterwards 

Sve  him  up  to  the  pope ;  and,  stripped  of  all  his  prebends,  he  saw 
nself  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  beggar.^ 

The  circumstance  which  at  last,  after  a  resistance  of  five  years, 
bowed  the  stubborn  will  of  the  king  to  submission,  was  not  the  might 
of  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  pope,  but  fear  of  a  foreign  power  which 
the  poi)e  managed  to  raise  up  against  him,  under  the  form  of  a  cru- 
^sade.  King  Philip  Augustus,  of  France,  welcomed  the  opportunity 
which  gave  him  a  chance  in  executing  on  king  John  the  papal  sen- 
tence of  deposition,  of  making  himself  master  of  the  English  crown.  As 
the  latter  had  the  more  occasion  to  dread  such  a  war,  because  he  had 
exasperated  his  subjects  and  excited  discontent  amongst  his  nobles ;  so, 
in  the  year  1213,  he  humbled  his  tone  from  that  of  insolent  defiance 
to  an  equally  slavish  submission.  He  acknowledged  the  pope  as  his 
liege  lord,  received  the  crown  from  his  hands,  swore  subjection  to  him 
Uke  a  vassal,  and  bound  himself  to  assist  in  a  crusade  which  Innocent 
was  then  laboring  with  great  zeal  to  set  on  foot.  The  pope  now 
became  his  protector  and  adopted  him  as  a  penitent  prodigal.  AVhen 
the  nobles  of  England,  dissatisfied  with  the  self-degradation  of  their 
Ung,  and'with  his  many  arbitrary  acts,  sought  to  revive  the  old  liber- 
tiefl  of  the  realm,  and  to  oppose  a  firm  check  to  despotism,  it  was  the 
who  now  turned  his  spiritual  arms  to  fight  the  battles  of  such  a 
But  if  the  popes,  when  they  appeared  as  defenders  of  justice 
of  sacred  institutions  and  customs,  as  protectors  of  oppressed 
innocence,  could  not  fail  thereby  to  present  the  pontifical  dignity  in  a 
more  advantageous  light  to  the  nations,  a  proceeding  of  this  sort, 
where  it  was  so  plainly  evinced  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything  else  to  their  personal  aggrandizement,  could  only  produce 
an  impression  injurious  to  their  reputation  on  the  public  conscience. 
In  England,  it  was  alreadv  murmured :  ''  Thou,  who,  as  holy  father, 
•i  the  pattern  of  piety  and  the  protector  of  justice  and  truth,  oughtest 
to  let  thy  light  shine  before  the  whole  world,  dost  thou  enter  into 
ooncord  with  such  a  wretch,  —  praise  and  protect  such  a  monster? 
But  thou  defendest  the  tyrant,  who  cringes  before  thee,  that  thou 
mayst  draw  everything  into  the  whirlpool  of  Boman  cupidity ;  yet 
■uch  a  motive  directly  charges  thee  as  guilty  before  God."  a    The 


*  See  Matthew  of  Paris,  at  the  year  1209,  It  certainly  appears,  comparing  it  with  other 

C  192.  expresflions  of  his,  that  he  cannot  seriously 

'  The   fri'e-iipirited   English   historian,  mean  what  he  himself  says  against  this: 

Matthew  of  Paris,  (|uotes  such  words  (f.  £t  sic  barones  lacrimantes  et  lamentantet 

S94)  from  the  lips  of  the  EngUah  barons,  v^gem  et papam  malqdiwnuu, imprecaaHi 
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city  of  London  despised  the  ban  and  the  interdict,  whereby  the  pope 
sought  to  compel  obedience  to  the  king.  The  papal  bull  was  declared 
null ;  for  such  things  did  not  depend  on  the  pope  s  decision  ;  since  the 
authority  bestowed  on  the  apostle  Peter,  by  our  Lord,  related  solely  to 
ttie  church.  "  Why  does  the  insatiable  avarice  of  Rome,"  it  was 
said,  "  stretch  itself  out  to  us?  What  concern  have  the  apostolical 
bishops  with  our  domestic  quarrels  ?  They  want  to  be  successors  of 
Constantine,  not  of  Peter.  If  they  do  not  follow  Peter  in  his  works, 
they  cannot  partake  of  his  authority ;  for  God  treats  men  according  to 
their  true  deserts.  Shameful!  to  see  these  miserable  usurers  and 
promoters  of  simony  aiming  already,  by  means  of  their  ban,  to  rule 
over  the  whole  world.  How  very  different  from  Peter,  the  men  who 
claim  to  possess  his  authority !"  *  And,  in  despite  of  the  interdict, 
public  worship  still  continued  to  bo  kept  up  in  London. 

The  present  relations  of  the  papal  dominion  to  the  German  empire 
were  also  favorable  to  it.  The  young  prince  Frederic  the  Second,  a 
child  only  a  few  years  old,  left  behind  him  by  the  emperor  Henry 
the  Sixth,  had  been  recommended  by  his  mother  Constantia,  on  her 
deathbed,  to  the  guardianship  of  the  pope.  Frederic,  it  is  true,  was 
already  elected  king  of  Rome,  but  there  appeared  to  be  no  posability 
of  making  his  claims  valid.  His  uncle,  Philip,  duke  of  Suabia,  and 
the  duke  Otho,  of  Saxony,  were  contending  with  one  another  for  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  this  furnished  the  pope  with  another  welcome 
opportunity  of  placing  the  papal  power  high  above  every  other  subsist- 
ing among  men ;  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  supreme  direction  of 
all  human  affairs,  the  right  of  deciding  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
contested  imperial  crown.  Innocent,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
decision  of  this  dispute,  drew  up  a  writing,^  in  which,  making  use  of 
▼arious  passages  of  Scripture,  particularly  from  the  Old  Testament, 
he  brings  together,  in  the  usual  scholastic  form  of  that  time,  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  choice  of  all  three,  — Frederic,  Philip, 
and  Otho.  Against  Philip  he  objected,  that  he  was  descended  of  a 
race  hostile  to  the  church  ;  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  would  be  visited 
upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  if  they  followed 
iheir  father's  example.  In  favor  of  Otho  it  was  alleged,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  had  sprung  from  a  race  constantly  devoted  to  the  church ; 
and  the  pope  concluded,  after  examining  all  the  arguments  on  both 
ades,  that,  if  the  German  princes,  when  he  had  waited  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  could  not  unite  in  the  choice  of  any  one,  he  should  give  his 
Toice  for  Otho.  When,  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he,  in  the 
year  1201,  caused  duke  Otho  to  be  recognized  by  his  legates  as  king 
of  Rome,  and  pronounced  excommunication  on  all  his  opponents,  he 
naet  with  determined  resistance  from  Philip's  party,  which  constituted 

inexpiabilitcrf  cum  scriptam  sit :  principi  honest  opinion :   Sic  igitnr  blosphcmantes, 

non  roalcdiccs,  ct  pietatcm  et  revercntiam  ponentcs  os  in  coelum  ad  intenlicti  vel  ex- 

mnsgredientor,  cum    illustrem  Joannem  communicationis  sententiam  nullum  peni- 

fBgem  Angliae  servum  asseruenmt,  cum  tus  babentcs  rcspectnm,  per  touim  civiu- 

Doo  servire  rcenare  sit  torn  celebrarunt  di\ina  signa,  pulsantes  et 

'  Matthew  of  Paris,  who  cites  such  voices,  Tocibns  altisonis  modulantes. 

«ddf,  to  be  tara,  what  hwdly  could  b«  bis  *  B«giiCr.  ed.  Baloi.  i,  f.  697. 
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the  majcnritj.  A  portion^  of  it,  mchidmg  BOYeral  bishops,  issued  a 
letter  to  the  pope,i  in  which  fhej  rerj  strongly  expressed  their  sur- 
prise at  the  condnct  of  his  legate.  "  Where  nad  it  ever  occurred  in 
the  case  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  that  they  so  interfered  in  the 
election  of  an  emperor  as  to  represent  themselves  either  as  electors,  or 
as  umpires  over  the  election  ?  Originally,  no  papal  election  could  be 
valid  without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor ;  but  the  magnanimity 
of  the  emperors  had  led  them  to  renounce  tlids  right.  If,  now,  the 
rimplicity  of  laymen  had  given  up,  from  a  feeling  of  reverence  to  the 
church,  a  right  previously  exercised  by  them,  how  should  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  papacy  presume  to  usurp  to  itself  a  right  which  it  never 
possessed  ?"  Innocent  replied  to  this  protestation,  in  a  letter  to  the 
duke  of  Zahringen:  "Far  was  it  from  him,"  he  wrote,  "  to  take  away 
fipom  the  princes  the  right  of  election,  which  belonged  to  them  by  an- 
dent  custom,  especially  since  it  was  by  the  apostolical  see  itself,  which 
bad  transferred  this  right  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Germans,  that  the 
same  had  been  given  them.  But  the  princes  should  also  understand 
that  to  the  pope  belonged  the  right  of  trying  the  person  elected 
king  and  of  promoting  him  to  the  empire,  since  it  is  the  pope  who  has 
to  anoint,  to  consecrate,  and  to  crown  him.  Suppose .  then,  even  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  princes,  the  choice  should  fall  on  an  excom* 
mumcated  person,  on  a  tyrant,  on  a  madman,  or  on  a  heretic,  or 
heathen, —  is  the  pope  to  be  forced  to  anoint,  consecrate,  and  crown 
inch  a  person  ?  "  After  the  assassination  of  duke  Philip,  in  the  year 
1208,  no  power  remained  to  oppose  king  Otho;  and  he  continued  to 
maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the  pope,  till  he  obtained  from 
him  the  imperial  crown.  But  as  he  defended,  against  him,  the  rights 
of  the  empire,  so  he  soon  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  him ;  which  was 
finally  carried  to  such  a  length,  thai;  the  pope  pronounced  the  ban 
npon  him.  And  now  his  choice  fell  on  the  prince  whom  he  had  at 
first  endeavored  to  place  at  the  farthest  distance  from  the  imperial 
flirone,  the  young  prince,  Frederic  the  Second.  It  was  not  till  tiie 
pope  had  examined  the  choice  of  the  princes  at  the  Lateran  council| 
m  1215,  that  he  ratified  it. 

The  emperor  Frederic  might  well  adopt,  from  the  first,  the  spirit 
wluch  animated  his  ancestry  in  their  contest  with  the  popes ;  nor  were 
the  teachings  of  his  own  experience,  from  his  earliest  childhood,^  cal- 
culated to  inspire  him  with  much  love  for  them.  Still,  his  natural  pru- 
dence forbade  him,  in  the  outset,  to  let  his  designs  be  kno^n  publicly. 
As  the  getting  up  of  a  new  crusade  was  a  favorite  thought  of  Inno- 
cent's successor,  Honorius  the  Third,  which  lay  nearer  to  his  heart 
than  the  interest  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  so  Frederic  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  humor  of  the  pope,  and,  by  falling  in  with  it,  carry  out 
many  objects  of  his  own,  which  under  other  circumstances  would  not 
have  been  possible.  He  amused  the  pope,  however,  by  putting  off| 
from  one  time  to  another,  the  fulfilment  of  bis  promise  to  undertake  a 

'  L.  c  f.  715.  received  from  pope  Innocent  the  Third,  to 

'  Frederic  compUuns,  1. 1,  ep.  20,  de  Vi-    whose  puardiunship  he  had  been  comniitted 
Bda,  of  the  bud  treatment  he  nad  already    by  his  dying  mother. 
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crusade.  When  the  last  term  had  arrived,  in  which  Frederic  had 
bound  himself,  under  penalty  of  the  ban,  actually  to  engage  in  his 
erusade,  Honorius  died.  This  was  in  the  year  1227.  His  successor, 
Gregory  the  Ninth,  though  now  seventy-seven  years  old,  was  still  full 
of  energy,  and  as  the  papal  hierarchy  was  with  him  a  more  important 
object  than  the  cause  of  the  crusades,  the  emperor  found  it  more  diffi- 
Cidt  to  satisfy  him.  Frederic  seemed  disposed  really  to  fulfil  the  prom- 
ise given  two  years  before.  A  great  army  assembled  near  Brindisi, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  by  sea  to  the  East.  The  emperor  had  al- 
ready embarked  ;  when  compelled,  as  he  said,  by  illness,  he  turned 
back,  and  the  whole  expedition  was  broken  up.  The  pope  looked 
upon  this  as  a  mere  pretext ;  and  at  the  annual  Roman  Synod  of  Eas- 
ter, he  pronounced  the  ban  on  the  emperor,  and  absolved  his  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  In  a  letter  to  the  king  of  England,^ 
the  emperor  complained  of  the  wrong  done  him  by  the  pope  ;  he 
Bolemnly  avowed  his  innocence,  and  declared  it  to  be  his  determination 
to  fiilfil  his  vow  as  soon  as  it  was  possible.  He  sought  to  show,  that 
Cupidity  and  ambition  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  machinations  of  the 
Koman  court.^  "  The  primitive  church,  founded  in  poverty  and  sim- 
plicity, had  been  fruitful  of  holy  men  ;  but  through  superabundence  of 
earthly  goods  she  had  become  corrupted."  He  drew  a  picture  of  the 
extortions,  which,  to  the  great  injury  of  Christendom,  proceeded  ftom 
Rome  ;  he  pointed  to  the  history  of  England  in  the  times  of  Innocent 
the  Third,  as  a  warning  against  papal  ambition,  which  sought  to  make 
all  empires  dependent  on  itself;  and  he  called  upon  the  princes  to  take 
a  lesson  from  his  own  example,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  proverb, 
"  Look  out  for  themselves,  when  their  neighbor's  house  was  on  fire."* 
Still  the  emperor,  doubtless,  understood  that  he  should  always  have 
the  public  voice  against  him,  till  he  had  refuted,  by  his  own  action, 
the  reproachful  charges  of  the  pope.^  In  the  year  1228,  he  under- 
took an  expedition  to  Palestine.  This,  however,  would,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pope,  only  make  the  matter  worse  ;  for  it  appeared  an  unheard-of 
contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  that  Frederic  8h6uld  venture 
so  to  despise  the  ban  pronounced  on  him  as  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  so  holy  an  enterprise.  He  issued  the  command  to  Palestine,  that 
no  one  should  obey  the  emperor,  since  he  was  an  excommunicated 

Erson.  He  sought  to  stir  up  enemies  against  him  on  all  sides,  and 
\  states  were  threatened.  The  emperor  managed  to  render  all  these 
attempts  abortive.  He  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  issuing  his  orders 
to  the  army,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  God  and  of 
CShristendom.     Through  favorable  political  circumstances,   he   suo- 

^  Matthew  of  Paris,  at  the  year  1228,  fol.  thinking  which  he  expressed,  when  he  de- 

993.  Glared  among  the  Mohammedans,  that  bo 

'  Curia  Homana  omnium  malomm  radix  had  undertaken  this  expedition,  and  was 

et  origo,  non  matemos,  sed  actus  excrccns  ohliged  to  acquire  something  by  means  of 

noTerculcs,  ex  cognitis  fructibus  suis  certum  it,  in  order  to  restore  his  good  fume  in  the 

faciens  argumcntum.  West    See  extmits  des  historiens  arabes 

•  In  the  words  of  Virgil :    Tunc  tua  res  relatifs  aux  guerres  des  Croisades,  par  M. 

I^tor,  paries  qnura  proximus  ardet.  Beinauld,  1829,  pag.  429 

^It  was  the  emperor^s  true  mode  of 
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eeedcd  in  concluding  a  peace  of  ten  years  mih  the  Sultan  of  Egypt ; 
lAereby,  to  be  sure,  the  T^ishes  of  those  who  felt  a  deeper  interest 
flun  the  emperor  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  East,  were  by 
DO  means  satisfied.  At  the  holy  sepulchre,  he  placed  upon  his  head 
llie  crown  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  his  letters  written  to 
Biupope,  boasted,  with  a  tone  of  triumph,  of  the  great  things  he  had 
been  able  to  accomplish  in  so  short  a  time.  "  The  finger  of  God,"  he 
declared,  "  was  manifestly  in  it."  Then,  in  the  year  1229,  he  has- 
tened back  to  Europe,  to  the  relief  of  his  hardly-pressed  states.  Here 
he  found  very  many  enemies  to  contend  with  ;  and  the  pope  endeav- 
ored to  get  up  a  general  crusade  against  him.  The  emperor  easily 
ttot  the  victory ;  yet  ho  understood  too  well  the  spirit  of  his  age,  to  be 
cusposed  to  push  things  to  an  extreme.  He  concluded,  in  1230,  a 
treaty  with  the  pope,  which  was  to  the  latter's  advantage.  lie  prom- 
ised to  obey  the  commands  of  the  church,  on  all  the  points  with 
leference  to  which  he  had  been  excommunicated.  Yet,  as  both 
remained  true  to  their  principles,  this  peace  could  not  be  of  very  long 
duration  ;  and  though  they  were  apparently  united,  yet  in  secret  they 
worked  in  opposition  to  each  other.  When  Frederic  sought  to  subject 
file  cities  of  Lombardy,  to  extend  and  confirm  his  power  in  Italy,  but 
refused  to  accept  the  offered  mediation  of  the  pope,  which  would  go 
against  his  interests,  the  latter  became  still  more  alienated  from  him. 
He  united  himself  with  the  liberty-loving  cities  of  Lombardy,  which 
the  emperor  had  exasperated  by  his  despotic  conduct ;  and,  in  the 
jear  1239,  he  pronounced  the  ban  on  him  anew,  because  he  had  strip- 
ped the  church  of  many  of  her  possessions,  and  because  of  the  op- 
pressive measures  with  which  he  had  burdened  her.  At  the  same 
lime,  he  threw  in  an  accusation,  which,  in  this  age,  must  have  made  a 
greater  impression  than  all  the  rest,  that,  "  on  account  of  his  words 
and  deeds,  which  were  known  through  the  whole  world,  he  was  strong- 
Ijy  suspected  of  not  thinking  rightly  about  the  Catholic  faith."  The 
emperor  thereupon  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  Christian  princes  and 
caidinals,  in  which  he  was  careful  to  distinguish  the  pope  from  the  Ro- 
man church  and  the  papal  see.  While  he  testified  his  reverence  for 
llie  apostolical  see,  he  declared  Gregory  only  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
office.  He  could  not  recognize,  as  his  judge,  a  man  who,  from  the 
fizet,  had  shown  himself  to  be  his  bitterest  enemy.  The  moving  spring 
of  lis  actions  was  nothing  but  a  selfishness,  which  could  not  forgive 
the  emperor  for  being  unwilling  to  leave  in  his  (the  pope's)  hands  the 
management  of  Italian  affairs.  He  appealed  to  the  decision  of  a  gen- 
eral council.  To  wipe  away  the  impression  which  tliis  declaration 
nufi^t  create,  the  pope  now  came  forth  more  openly  with  the  charge, 
iduch  before  he  had  but  hinted  at.  He  issued  a  bull,  in  which  he 
portrayed  the  emperor  in  the  blackest  colors  as  an  infidel.  He  ac- 
OQsed  him  of  having  asserted  that  the  whole  world  had  been  deceived 
by  three  impostors, —  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed ;  that  men  should 
believe  notlung  but  that  which  could  be  made  out  on  rational  grounds, 
and  explained  from  the  forces  of  nature.  It  was  impossible  to  believe 
ttat  God  was  bom  of  a  vir^. 
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The  question  here  arises,  whether  these  complwnts  against  the  reK- 

S'ous  opinions  of  the  emperor  Frederic  rest  on  any  basis  of  trutii. 
ssuredly,  the  testimony  of  the  pope  against  him  cannot  be  received 
as  trustworthy.  Respecting  a  prince,  who  contended  so  powerfully 
against  the  hierarchy,  and  thus  became  involved  in  contentions  with 
the  monks,  who  served  as  its  instruments ;  a  prince  who  rose  above 
many  of  the  prejudices  of  his  times,  and  who  lived  on  very  free  terms 
with  the  Saracens,  it  was  easy  to  set  afloat  disreputable  stories  of  this 
Bort.  A  pope  so  passionately  prejudiced  against  the  emperor  was, 
doubtless,  inclined  to  believe  everything  bad  of  him  ;  and  as  the  em- 
peror called  him  the  protector  of  the  heretics  in  Milan,  so  he  would  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  retort  the  accusation  more  severely  in  an- 
other form.  Even  the  historian  Matthew  of  Paris  notices  the  con- 
tradictions in  which  men  involved  themselves  by  these  charges  against 
file  emperor.  Sometimes  he  was  accused  of  having  declared  all  the 
three  founders  of  religion  to  be  imposters ;  sometimes  of  having 
placed  Mohammed  above  Christ.  We  might  conceive  that  Frederic 
was  led  by  his  contest  with  the  hierarchy,  and  by  the  clearer  discern- 
ment of  his  less  prejudiced  understanding,  to  detect  the  falsifications 
of  original  Christianity,  and  the  corruption  of  the  church  which  sprung 
from  the  mixing  up  of  spiritual  and  secular  things.  Judging  from  the 
public  imperial  declarations  compiled  by  the  chancellor  Peter  do 
Vineis,  it  might  appear,  we  admit,  that  Frederic  the  Second  aimed  at 
a  purification  of  the  church  on  this  particular  side  ;  as,  in  a  circular 
letter  to  the  princes,  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  his  conscience,  and 
to  God,  he  declares  :  "  It  had  ever  been  his  purpose  to  bring  back  all 
the  clergy,  and  especially  the  higher  order,  to  the  standard  of  the 
apostolical  church,  when  they  led  an  apostolical  life,  and  imitated 
flue  humility  of  our  Lord.  For  such  clergymen  are  used  to  behold  the 
Yiflion  of  angels,  to  shine  by  miracles,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  raise  the 
dead,  and  to  subject  princes  to  themselves,  not  by  arms,  but  by  the 
power  of  a  holy  life."  '*  But  the  clergy  at  present,"  he  then  adds, 
"  devoted  to  the  world  and  to  drunkenness,  are  lovers  of  pleasures  more 
than  lovers  of  God.  In  their  case,  religion  is  choked  by  the  super- 
fluity of  riches.  To  deprive  them  of  those  hurtful  riches,  with  which 
fliey  are  damnably  burdened,  is  a  work  of  charity.  He  would  invite 
all  the  princes  to  cooperate  with  him  in  this  work,  in  order  that  the 
clergy,  relieved  of  all  their  superfluities,  may  serve  God,  contented 
with  a  little."*  The  emperor  here  expresses  a  conviction,  which  we 
find  expressed  in  many  a  reaction  of  the  Christian  spirit  against  the 
secularization  of  the  church,  since  the  time  of  Arnold  of  Brescia; 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  ;  in  the  songs 
of  the  German  national  poets,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  the  history  ol 
sects.  But  the  public  declarations  of  a  monarch  can  hardly  be  taken 
as  trustworthv  sources  from  which  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  relidous 

r'  [lions ;  and  the  rest  of  the  emperor's  conauct  by  no  means  evinces 
t  he  was  governed  by  any  such  plan  of  impoverishing  the  clergy. 

» Ep. «. 
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He  appears  in  his  laws  to  have  been  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  sects 
to  the  advantage  of  the  hierarchy,  although  in  many  of  them  he  must 
have  observed  a  like  religious  interest  directed  against  the  scculariza- 
tion  of  the  church. 

As  to  the  remarks  ascribed  to  Frederic  the  Second,  by  which  he  is 
aDegcd  to  have  placed  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan 
religions  on  one  and  the  same  level,  such  remarks^  may,  perhaps, 
have  only  been  a  current  form  among  the  people  for  expressing  a 
naturalistic  mode  of  thinking.  But  although  expressions, —  actually 
made  by  no  one, — but  which  had  become  stamped  as  the  current 

Jhrasc,  to  denote  a  deistic,  naturalistic  mode  of  thinking,  may  have 
een  wrongfully  attributed  to  the  emperor  Frederic, — yet  it  may  be 
true,  after  all,  that,  from  other  indications,  men  had  reason  to  conclude 
that  he  was  really  given  to  such  a  mode  of  thinking.  Several  other 
remarks,  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  him,  and  supposed  to  indicate  a 
decided  infidelity,  were  circulated  about ;  as,  for  example,  that  once, 
(m  seeing  the  host  carried  by,  he  observed,  "IIow  long  shall  this  im- 
posture go  on  ?"2  It  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  Mohammedans, 
the  emperor  left  the  impression,  during  his  stay  in  the  East,  that  he 
was  anything  but  a  believing  Christian.^  It  may  be  easily  explained 
how, —  by  his  passionate  contests  with  the  popes,  from  whom  he  had 
experienced,  ever  since  his  earliest  cliildhood,  in  the  name  of  religion 
and  the  church,  so  much  evil ;  by  his  opposition  to  the  acknowledged 
Oorruption  of  the  church ;  by  the  incongruities  between  the  reigning 
cborch  doctrine  and  his  clear  understanding,  Frederic  might  be  im- 
pelled to  reject  the  whole  at  once,  destitute  as  he  was  of  the  religious 
sense  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  separate  and  distinguish  the 
original  faith  and  the  foreign  elements  with  which  it  had  become  encum- 
bered. The  influence  of  the  learned  ^Mohammedans,  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  might  also  have  contributed  to  promote  such 
a  tendency  in  him.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  Frederic's  one- 
nded  intellectual  training,  in  which  sincerity  and  w^armth  of  religious 
feeling  had  no  part,  should  have  led  him  to  an  infidelity,  which  was 


'  See  further  on,  in  the  history  of  the  minaret  of  Omar's  mosque  in  Jerusalem^ 

Mholastic  theology.  the  cadi,  with  whom  the  emperor  resided, 

■  See  Miitthcw  of  Paris,  at  the  year  1439,  was  greatly  annoved.  He  contrived  to  have 
1 408 ;  and  something  more  definite  by  the  it  stopped,  lest  tlie  emperor  might  be  of- 
oontemporary  Albcric,  as  Leibnitz  (Access,  fended.  The  latter,  surprised  at  no  long- 
est, t.  ii,  568)  relates.  The  emperor's  er  hearing  the  accustomed  cry  from  the 
words,  as  the  pyx  was  being  carried  by  to  minaret,  asked  the  cadi  the  reason  of  it ; 
A  sick  ]»erson,  were :  '•  lieu  me !  quamdiu  and  the  cadi  explained  the  whole  matter, 
dorabit  trufta  ista  I"  *'  You  have  done  wrong,"  said  ilic  emperor, 

•  Abulfcda  repeats,  from  the  mouth  of  a  —  "  why  should  von,  on  my  account,  be 
Mohammedan  scholar,  Gemel-ed-din,  who  wanting  to  your  duty,  to  your  law,  to  your 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  Frederic's  religion  ? "  See  the  book  of  Keinauld, 
sons,  an  account  of  Frederic's  inclination  already  referred  to,  p.  432.  An  otlicial,  a^ 
in  favor  of  the  followers  of  Islam,  which  tached'  to  the  mosque  of  Omar,  who  con- 
descended from  him  to  his  sons;  with  ducted  him  about,  related  that  the  empe- 
which,  to  be  sure,  the  false  story  is  joined,  ror's  conversation  showed  sufficiently  that 
that  for  this  reason,  Frederic  was  excom-  he  l>elievcd  nothing  about  Christianity; 
monicatcd  by  the  pope,  tom.  v,  pp.  14.5-46.  when  he  spoke  of  it,  it  was  only  to  ridi- 
When  the  words  of  the  Koran  against  cule  it  L.  c.  p.  431. 
Christianity  were  proclaimed  from   the 
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called  forth,  in  occasional  paroxysms,  at  least,  by  mere  brutal  rude- 
ness, in  the  case  of  king  John  of  England.  We  might  indeed  say, 
with  the  historian  Matthew  of  Paris,  that  the  religious  opinions  of 
this  emperor,  concerning  which  we  can  judge  but  from  what  others 
report,  are  certainly  known  only  to  the  Omniscient  :^  but  if  we  com- 
pare all  the  accounts  diffused  among  Christians  and  Mohammedans, 
we  must  still  be  inclined  to  consider  him  as  having  been,  to  say  the 
least,  a  denier  of  revealed  religion.  Tlie  circumstance  that  the  pope 
did  not  make  any  further  use  of  these  criminations,  by  no  means 
makes  it  clear  th.at  they  were  all  a  fabrication ;  for  naturally,  it  would 
have  been  found  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  these  charges 
on  such  grounds  of  evidence  as  were  required,  in  order  to  bring  a 
process  against  him. 

A  conflict  arose  between  Gregory  the  Ninth  and  the  emperor 
Frederic,  for  life  or  for  death  ;  the  old  Gregory  brought  secular  and 
spiritual  weapons  to  bear  against  the  emperor  ;  he  allied  himself  with 
the  cities  of  Lombardy,  which  were  battling  for  their  freedom,  and 
from  all  quarters  sought  to  collect  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  whence  various  complaints  about  the  corruption  of  the  Ro- 
man coui-t,  and  many  a  free  speech  in  opposition  to  it,  would  naturally 
be  provoked.^  The  emperor  cleared  himself  pubHcly  from  the  asper- 
sions thrown  upon  him  by  the  pope,  by  a  full  profession  of  ortho- 
doxy ;  he  contrived  to  prevent  the  introduction,  into  his  states,  of  papal 
bulls,  which  were  adverse  to  his  interests ;  and  carried  his  point,  in 
forbidding  the  pope's  interdict  to  be  observed.  Even  at  Pisa,  mass 
was  celebrated  in  his  presence.  The  monks  and  clergy,  who  consented 
to  be  used  as  the  pope's  instruments,  and  refused  to  hold  public  wor- 
ship, were  removed  from  his  states.  His  weapons  also  were  success- 
ful. In  the  year  12o9,  his  troops  stood  victorious  before  the  gates  of 
Rome.  The  pope  meanwhile  sent  letters  missive  for  a  general  coun- 
cil, to  meet  in  1*241,  and  proposed  to  the  emperor  a  suspension  of 
arms,  in  order  that  the  meeting  might  be  held.  Frederic,  it  is  true, 
was  inclined  to  peace ;  but  he  well  luiderstood  the  hostile  intentions 
of  the  pope,  who  only  wanted  to  use  the  council  as  an  instrument 
against  him  ;  and  he  would  not  be  hindered  by  it  in  prosecuting  his 
designs  against  the  Lombardian  states,  lie  therefore  accepted  the 
proposal  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  on  the  condition  that  the 
Lombardian  states,  the  allies  of  the  pope,  slioulJ  have  no  share  in  it, 
and  that  no  council  should  be  assembled.  The  pope  would  not  listen 
to  this ;  nor  yet  would  he  suffer  himself  to  be  prevented  from  holding 
a  council.  He  contrived  so  to  arrange  it,  that  a  Genoese  fleet  should 
be  at  hand  for  the  protection  of  the  prelates  who  might  attend  the 
council.     In  vain  were  all  the  warnings  giving  out  by  the  emperor. 

*  ^latthcw   of   Paris    says,  concerning  confundens  fas  ncfasque,  quod  deposito  ra- 

Frederic's  accusers  on  the  ])oint  of  his  or-  bore  velut  meretrix  vulgaris  et  cffrons  cm- 

thodoxy  :  Si  pcccabant,  vel  non,  novit  ipse,  nibus  vcnalis  et  exposita,  usurnni  pro  parvo, 

qui  nihil  ignorat.     L.  c.  f.  527.  simoniam  pro  nullo  incouvcuicnri  repata 

■  Matthew  of  Paris  says  :  Adeo  invalnit  vit,    L,  c.  f.  493. 
Bomanae  ecclesiae  insatiabilis  cupiditas, 
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Th9  Genoese  fleet,  however,  was  beaten  bj  that  of  the  emperor,  and 
many  prelates  fell  into  his  hands  as  prisoners.  Yet  the  pope,  advanced 
as  he  was  in  years,  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  moved  by  this  unto- 
ward event.  He  required  of  the  emperor,  to  the  last,  unqualified  sub- 
mission. Frederic  now  saw  his  predictions  verified,  and  he  twk  no 
Bins  to  conceal  his  joy  at  having  penetrated  into  the  pope's  designs. 
e  also  shut  his  eyes  to  all  forbearance  towards  the  pope.  In  his 
proclamations,  he  dwelt  on  the  contrast  between  such  a  pope  and  the 
apostle  Peter,  of  whom  he  pretended  to  be  the  vicegerent.  "  When 
the  pope  is  in  drink,"  said  he,  "  he  fancies  himself  able  to  control 
the  emperor  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  worid."*  Tlie  aged  pope 
died,  while  thus  hardly  pressed,  in  the  year  1241. 

After  the  sudden  demise  of  Celestin  the  Fourth,  who  was  chosen 
next,  followed  a  two  years'  vacancy  of  the  papal  chair ;  and  the  car- 
jQnals,  by  the  tardiness  of  the  election,  which  many  ascribed  to  their 
worldly  views,  to  the  ambition  and  the  thirst  for  power  of  individuals, 
drew  upon  themselves  violent  reproaches.^     Compelled  by  the  em- 

Epor  to  hasten  the  election,  they  finally  made  choice  of  cardinal  Sini- 
Id  of  Anagni,  Innocent  the  Fourth.  The  new  government  opened 
with  peaceful  prospects  ;  for  a  treaty  was  set  on  foot  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  pope,  and  such  an  one  as  would  redound  to  the  advan- 
ti^  of  the  latter.  But  when  the  two  principal  parties  came  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  it,  they  showed  a  mutual  distrust  in  each 
other's  proceedings,  and  the  affair  was  spun  out  in  length.  Meantime, 
Innocent,  who  had  no  intention  to  deal  honestly  with  the  emperor, 
escaped  by  flight  from  a  situation  in  which,  besieged  by  the  weapons 
of  Frederic,  ho  could  not  act  freely.  According  to  a  preconcerted 
plan,  he  was  conveyed  by  a  Genoese  fleet  to  Lyons.  There  he  placed 
the  emperor  once  more  under  the  ban.  Next,  he  sent  letters  missive 
for  a  general  council  to  meet  at  Lvons  in  the  year  1245,  where,  also, 
IVederic  was  cited  to  appear  and  defend  himself.'  The  pope  presented 
before  this  council  many  and  violent  charges  against  the  emperor ; 

'  Ep.  1.    Tu  ad  hoc  vivis  nt  concedas,  in  posnions  and  worldly  interests,  no  lon/a^cr 

eBJas  Tanis  et  si*yphis  aureis  scrij)tum  est :  nad  its  former  power,  is  the  anecdote  toldhv 

Ubo,  bibis.      Ciijus  verbi  praetoritum  sic  Matthew  of  Paris  :    A  priest  in  Paris  was 

frequenter  in  mcnsa  reputis  ct  post  cil>uin,  obliged, in  conformitv  with  a  command  ad- 

Sod  ciaasi  raptus  usqne  ad  tcrtium  coclum,  dressed  to  all,  to  pubfiHh  the  ban  whirh  had 

»bruce  et  Graece  loqueris  et  Latine.  been  pronounced  apiinst  Frederic.    In  do- 

'  So  the  emperor  writes  to  them  (ep.  14) :  ing  this,  he  declared  that  he  had  ret'eived 

Bedcntei  ut  colubri  non  quae  sursum  sunt,  it  in  charj^e  to  announce  the  ban  with  ta- 

apicis;  sed  quae  ante  oculosdita  sunt,  mun-  rten  burning  and  the  ringing  of  the  bells. 

duuL,  non  spiritualia  intucntibus  provide-  He    knew  of  the  violent  contention,  and 

tis.     Sitit  enim  quaellbct  praesulatum  ct  the  inextinguishable  hatred  between  them 

]»{>alcm  esurit  apuwin.    And  in  a  letter  of  both  ;  but  as  to  the  cause  of  it  he  knew 

the  king  of  France  (ep.  3.5) :  £cce  nobilis  nothing.    He  was  aware,  too,  that  one  of 

wbs  Komana  sine  capite  vivit,  quae  caput  the  two  was  to  blame  and  wrongeil  the 

Mtaliumm.     Quarc?     Certe  propter  d is-  other;  but  which  one  it  was,  ho  did  not 

eoidiam  Romanorum  *,  sed  quia  eos  ad  dis-  know.    But  he  pronounced  the  ban  on  thait 

oordiam  provocavit  ?      Auri  cupiditas  et  one,  whichever  it  was,  who  wronged   the 

ambitio  dignitatum.     He  reproaches  them  other,  and  he  pronounced  those  free  who 

on  account  of  their  fear  of  the  emperor.  suff  crexl  the  wrong  which  was  so  injurious 

'  A  remarkable  sign  of  the  freer  public  to  entire  Christendom.  See  Matth.  oi'  Paris, 

■Cniiment,  on  which  already  the  word,  of  f.  575. 
popes,  so  manifestly  governed  bi 
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and  anioiiir  those  were  charges  of  heresy,  and  of  suspicious  connec- 
tions with  the  Saracens.  Tlie  imperial  statesman,  Thaddeus  de  Snessa, 
who  attended  the  council  as  Frederic's  envoy,  the  only  individual  who 
stood  forth  in  his  defence,  replied  to  these  charges  with  a  satirical 
allusion  to  the  Roman  court.  One  thing,  at  least,  spoke  in  the  em- 
peror's favor,  said  he; in  hh  states,  he  tolerated  no  usurer.^  He  at 
the  same  time  declared,  however,  that  to  the  most  serious  charge,  that 
of  heresy,  the  emperor  himself  alone  must  answer  in  person ;  and  he 
therefore  solicited  a  longer  delay  for  him.  With  difficulty,  the  pope 
was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  a  respite  of  two  weeks.  But  Frederic 
declined  appearing  before  a  council,  got  up  by  a  pope  in  open  hostility 
to  him,  as  a  thing  beneath  his  own  dignity  and  that  of  the  empire. 
The  pope  now  proceeded  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  pronounce  the 
ban  and  the  sentence  of  deposition  on  the  emperor.  Thaddeus  him- 
self was  struck  with  awe  and  dismay  ;  on  the  emperor  alone  it  failed 
of  making  the  least  impression.  On  hearing  of  what  had  been  done, 
he  sent  for  the  imperisd  crown,  and  placing  it  on  his  head,  said :  "  I 
still  possess  this  crown  ;  and  without  a  bloody  struggle  I  shall  not  let 
it  be  plucked  away  from  me  by  the  attack  of  any  pope  or  council." 
He  drew  up  a  circular  letter,  addressed  to  all  the  princes,  in  which  he 
expressed  himself  in  much  too  strong  and  free  a  manner  ^  for  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  against  the  proceedings  of  the  pope.^  "  Would 
that  we  had  learned  a  lesson,"  said  he,  "  from  the  example  of  the 
monarchs  before  us,  instead  of  finding  ourselves  compelled  to  serve, 
by  what  we  must  suffer,  as  examples  for  those  who  come  after  us ! 
The  sons  of  our  own  subjects  forget  the  condition  of  their  fathers,  and 
honor  neither  king  nor  emperor  the  moment  they  are  consecrated  as 
apostolical  fathers.  What  have  not  all  the  princes  to  fear  from  this 
prince  of  the  priests,  if  one  of  them  takes  such  liberties  with  the  em- 
peror !  The  princes  have  none  to  blame  but  themselves ;  they  have 
Drought  the  mischief  on  their  own  heads  by  their  submissive  obedi- 
ence to  these  pretended  saints,  whose  ambition  is  large  enough  to 
swallow  up  the  whole  world."  "  0,  if  your  simple  credulity  would 
only  beware  of  this  leaven  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  is  hypocrisy,  how  Aany  scandals 
of  that  Roman  court  you  would  learn  to  execrate,  which  are  so  infa- 
mous that  decency  forbids  us  to  name  them."^  The  numberless  sources 
of  revenue,  by  which  they  would  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  many  an  impoverished  state,  made  them  crazy,  as  the  princes  them- 
selves must  be  well  aware.     He  called  upon  them  to  unite  ^ith  him 


*  Matthew  of  Paris,  f.  585.  dentiae  et  sapientiae   habuit,  iropudenter 

'  Matthew  of  Paris  says,  concerning  the  et  imprudenter  exstinxit  atque  delevit. 

impression  which  this  letter  made:  Frideri-  '  Ep.  2. 

cos   libertatcm   ac  nobilitatem   ecclesine,  ^  O  si  vestrae  credalitatis  simplidtas  a 

qnam  ipse  nanquam  auxit,  sed  magnilici  scribarum  et  ]>harisaconini  fermento,  quod 

antecessores  ejus  malo  gr&to  suo  stabili-  est  hypocrisis,  juxta  sententiam  salratoris 

ernnt,  toto  conamine  studuit   annullare  et  sibi   ciiraret  attcndere,  quot  illius  coriao 

de  haeresi  per  id  ipsum  se  reddens  suspec-  turpitudines  exccrari  possetis,  (^uas  hones« 

turn,  merito  oranem,  qucm    hactenus  in  tas  et  pudor  prohibet  nos  etfari. 
oomi  populo  igniculumfamae  propriae  pra- 
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in  wresting  firam  the  clorgy  this  abnndanoe  of  earthly  goods,  which 
was  obIj  a  sonroe  of  corraption  to  them  Mid  to  the  chcuroh. 

Tbe  fieree  contest  began  anew ;  and  in  vain  did  Ae  emperor  at 
length,  moved  by  an  unfortunate  turn  of  civil  aflhirs,  offer  his  hand 
toft  peace.  Innocent  continued  implacably  to  carry  on  the  war  till  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  in  1250 ;  and  the  popes  never  ceased  to  perse- 
cate  the  descendants  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  Thus  the  ])apal 
power  came  forth  victorious,  as  to  outward  success,  fix)m  these  last 
Twlent  contests ;  but  this  very  victory  was  destined  to  prove  its  ruin. 
Tbe  power  which  could  not  be  overthrown  by  outward  force,  must,  as 
Bernard  had  foretold,  prepare  the  way  for  its  own  destruction,  by 
being  abused.  This  very  age  furnished  an  example  to  show  bow  a 
man,  with  no  other  weapons  than  those  of  piety  and  truth,  might 
venture  with  impunity  to  resist  the  abuse  of  that  power  which  could 
humble  mighty  monarchs. 

This  man  was  Robert  Grosshead  (Capito),  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  a 
man  who  held  also  an  important  place  among  ^e  learned  theologians 
of  his  age.  He  was  induced,  by  reason  of  a  dispute  with  the  worldly- 
flunded  canonicals  of  his  cathedral,  to  make  a  ioumey  to  the  Roman 
eonrt,  and  thus  he  had  an  opportunity  of  leammg,  by  personal  obser- 
TBtion,  the  whole  extent  of  the  corruption  which  prevailed  at,  and  pro- 
ceeded from,  that  court.  In  the  year  1250,  he  delivered  before  the 
papal  court,  at  Lyons,  a  strikingly  bold  discourse,  in  which  he  por- 
trayed at  large  the  faults  of  the  church,  and  pointed  out  how  far  they 
were  chargeable  to  the  Roman  court.*  "  The  bad  shepherds,"  he  says 
here,  ^*  are  the  cause  of  the  infidelity,  schisms,  false  doctrines,  and 
bad  conduct  throughout  the  wholo  world.'  As  the  great  work  of 
Christ,  for  which  he  came  into  the  world,  was  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  the  great  work  of  Satan  is  their  destruction ;  so  the  shepherds, 
who  as  shepherds  take  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  they  preach 
not  the  word  of  God, —  even  though  they  should  not  lead  vicious  lives, 
—are  anti-Christ,  and  Satan,  clothing  himself  as  an  angel  of  light." 
He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  additional  evil  of  a  bad  life  in  the 
clergy.  ♦*  And  the  guilt  of  the  whole,"  says  he,  "  lies  at  the  door  of 
the  Roman  court,  not  simply  because  it  does  not  root  out  this  evil, — 
when  it  alone  is  both  able  and  bound  to  do  so, — but  still  more,  be- 
cause itself,  by  its  dispensations,  provisions,  and  collations  appoints 
each  shepherds ;  and  thus,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  temporal  life  of 
an  individual,  expose  to  eternal  death  thousands  of  souls,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  every  one  of  whom  Christ  died.  To  be  sure,  the  pope,  being  tlie 
vicegerent  of  Christ,  must  be  obeyed.  But  when  a  pope  allows  him- 
self to  be  moved  by  motives  of  consanguinity,  or  any  other  secular 
interest,  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  precepts  and  will  of  Christ, 
then  he  who  obeys  him,  manifestly  separates  himself  from  Christ  and 

'  This  discourse,  with  other  writing  of        '  Mali  pastores  causa  infidelitatiSf  schis- 
Robert,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to    matis.  haereticac  pravitatis  ct  vitiosae  con- 
te  Fasciculus  rerum  expctendarnni  fugien-    versationis  per  orbcm  universum. 
dammque,  by  Ortuinus  Gratius,ed.  Brown, 
iBthe  App.foL251. 
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his  body,  the  church,  and  from  him  who  fills  the  apostolical  chair,  as 
the  representative  of  Christ.  But^  whenever  a  universal  obedience  is 
paid  him  m  such  things ^  then  comes  the  true  and  complete  apostasy — 
the  time  of  anti-Clirist.^^  He  unconsciously  predicts  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  he  says :  "  God  forbid^  that  this  chair  should  at  some 
future  day^  when  true  Christians  refuse  to  obey  it  in  such  things^ 
attemj^t  to  compel  obedience^  and  thus  became  the  cause  of  apostasy^ 
and  of  an  open  schism^^  In  opposition  to  the  pope's  practice  of 
carrying  on  war  with  worldly  weapons,  he  says :  "  Those  who  are 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  this  chair,  are  much  afraid  that  the  threaten- 
ing words  of  our  Lord  will  be  fulfilled  on  it,  *  He  who  takes  the  sword, 
shall  perish  with  the  sword.'  " 

This  bishop,  after  his  return  to  England,  committed  tbe  whole  charge 
of  managing  the  external  affairs  of  his  office  to  the  hands  of  another 
person,  reserving  to  himself  the  purely  spiritual  duties,  which  he  could 
thus  discharge  to  much  greater  advantage.  He  entered  heartily  into 
the  business  of  visiting  the  different  parts  of  his  diocese,  and  laid  him- 
self out  especially  to  preach  the  gospel  everywhere.  Preaching,  he 
looked  upon,  in  general,  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his 
pastoral  oflSce,  and  took  every  pains  to  stir  up  the  zeal  of  his  clergy 
m  it.  No  consideration  would  prevail  upon  him  to  induct  clergymen, 
whom  he  did  not  think  qualified  for  the  performance  of  this  duty.  An 
attempt  was  made  from  Rome,  to  compel  this  excellent  man  to  confer 
a  benefice  within  his  foundation  on  a  mere  boy, —  one  of  those  papal 
favorites,  who,  besides  being  destitute  of  every  spiritual  qualification, 
could  speak  nothing  but  Italian.  But  he  was  steadfast  in  refusing  to 
obey  a  mandatum  apostolicum  of  this  sort,  declaring,  "  he  was  ready 
to  pay  filial  obedience  to  the  apostolical  mandates,  as  also,  he  con- 
tended against  everything  which  was  at  variance  with  the  apostolical 
mandates  ;  to  both,  he  was  obligated  by  the  divine  law ;  for  an  apos- 
tolical mandate  was  only  one  which  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  place  was  especially 
filled  by  the  pope  in  the  church ;  for  Christ  himself  says,  *  whosoever 
is  not  with  me  is  against  me.'  But  the  above  document  stood  in  no 
sort  of  conformity  with  the  holiness  of  the  apostolical  chair ;  for  by 
such  papal  ordinances,  which,  by  the  phrase  *'non  obstante^^  super- 
seded all  existing  rules,  the  most  shameless  effrontery  in  lying  and 
deceiving  was  encouraged,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Christian  life 
afid  of  social  order,  and  all  mutual  confidence  destroyed.  Then 
again,  after  the  sin  of  Satan  and  of  anti-Christ,  there  was  none 
more  abominable  than  that  of  plunging  souls  to  destruction  by  an 
unfaithful  discharge  of  the  pastoral  office.  The  apostolical  chair,  on 
which  was  conferred  by  our  Lord  all  power  for  building  up,  not  for 
pulling  down,  neither  ought,  therefore,  nor  could  possibly  ordain  any- 
thing, which  would  lead  to  such  a  sin ;  and  no  man,  who  was  truly 

'  Absit  ct  quod  existcntibas  aliquibas  all-  praccipiendo  talibns  Christi  rolantato  op« 

qaando  vcracitcr  Christo  cognitis  non  vo-  positum  causa  sint  dusccssionis  aut  8chi»* 

lentibus  quocunque  modo  voluntati  ejus  matis  apparentis. 
eontraire  haec  sedes  et  in  ea  praesidentea 
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obedient  to  that  sacred  chair,  and  had  not  cut  himself  off  from  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ,  could  obey  such  commands  ;  but,  even  though 
they  should  proceed  from  the  highest  class  of  angels,  must  resist  them 
with  all  his  might."  He  repeated  it  at  the  close  of  his  letter :  ''  The 
fbhiess  of  power  means  solely  the  power  of  doing  everything  for  the 
edification  of  the  church ;  by  no  means  that  which  tends  to  her  destruc- 
tion. Those  papal  provisions  tended  not  to  edification,  but  most  evi- 
dently to  destruction.  The  apostolical  chair  could  not  therefore  approve 
of  such  provisions ;  for  flesh  and  blood,  which  cannot  be  partakers  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  have  revealed  this ;  not  the  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  in  heaven."  ^  Amidst  positions  and  maxims  of  church 
doctrine,  the  principle  forces  its  way  through,  in  this  witness  of  the 
truth,  that  faith  clings  only  to  Christ,  and  must  examine  and  prove 
everything  by  its  relation  to  him,  to  his  spirit  and  laws.  Zealous  as 
this  bishop  was  in  defence  of  the  papal  authority,  he  himself  maintain- 
mg  in  the  contest  with  the  king  of  England,  that  the  pope  must  be 
supported  with  money  during  his  exile  in  France,  still,  his  whole  mode 
of  action  proceeds  from  the  principle,  as  its  starting-point,  that  men 
are  bound  to  obey  the  pope  only  so  far  as  they  actually  recognize  in 
bim  the  organ  of  Christ ;  so  far  as  his  commands  harmonize  with  Christ's 
doctrines. 

The  pope,  who  was  accustomed  to  triumph  over  the  mightiest  princes, 
was  greatly  exasperated  at  this  boldness  of  an  English  bishop,  and 
would  have  gladly  made  him  feel  at  once  the  absoluteness  of  his  papal 
power.  But  some  cardinals  kept  him  back ;  for  their  bad  consciences 
made  them  dread  the  force  of  the  public  discontent,  provoked  by  so 
many  abuses  proceeding  from  and  promoted  by  the  Roman  court,  and 
the  voice  of  truth,  supported  by  the  personal  authority  of  the  worthy 
bishop.  They  held  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  still,  and  so  prevent 
the  sensation  which  the  affair  might  create.^ 

A  legend  recorded  by  Matthew  of  Paris,  in  his  historical  work, 
deserves  to  be  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  showing  the 
influence  which  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  court  had  on  the  public 
judgment.  The  pope  is  said  to  have  intended  to  avenge  himself  on 
the  pious  and  free-spirited  bishop  after  his  death,  which  shortly  occur- 
red, by  causing  his  bones  to  be  disinterred  ;  but  one  night  the  bishop 
appeared  to  him,  and,  fixing  on  him  a  stem  and  threatening  look, 
struck  him  upon  the  side  with  his  crosier.  This  made  so  profound  an 
unpression  on  the  pope,  that,  from  that  day  onward,  pursued  by  one 
divine  judgment  after  another,  he  had  not  a  moment's  repose .3  So  in 
the  descriptions  generally,  which  the  English  historian,  Matthew  of 


'  Sec  Matthew  of  Paris,  f.  570.  '  Matthew  of  Paris,  f.  760 :  Et  qui  vivum 

■  Deserving;  of  notice  is  the  presentiment  nolaerat  audire  corripientem,  scnserat  mor- 

cfa  fall  of  the  Komish  church,  to  be  brought  tuum  impingentem.    Ncc  unquam  postea 

about  by  this  corruption  proceeding  from  ipse  papa  unura  bonum  diem  vcl  prosperum 

Rome,  which  expresses  itself  in  the  way  in  continuavit  usque  ad  noctem  vcl  noctem 

which  Matthew  of  Paris  accounts  for  the  usque  ad  diem,  scd  insomncm  vel  moles- 

concern     expressed    by  many  cardinals :  tarn. 
Maxime   propter  hoc,  quia   scitur,  quod 
^oaodoqac  di«cessio  et t  Tentura. 
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Paris,  gives  of  the  later  popes  of  this  century,  and  in  the  legends 
recorded  by  him  of  their  reappearance  after  death,  we  see  what  an 
unfavorable  influence  the  abuse  of  the  papal  power  must  have  had  on 
the  tone  of  public  feeling ;  and  the  indignation  of  the  German  people 
against  the  popes  already  expressed  itself  strongly  in  the  songs  and 
ballads  of  the  thirteenth  century.  ^ 

When  pope  Alexander  the  Fourth  commenced  his  administration 
with  requesting  that  all  Christians  would  pray  for  him,  it  was  hoped 
that  this  pontiff  would  distinguish  himself  advantageously  from  his 
predecessors.  But  his  subsequent  conduct,  the  course  he  pursued  in 
exacting  contributions  fi-om  the  churches,  contradicted  these  hopes, 
and  his  earlier  professions  appeared  to  be  mere  hypocrisy  and  a  mask 
to  cover  a  worldly  spirit.* 

The  factions  among  the  worldly-minded  cardinals  made  it  possible 
to  keep  tlie  papal  chair  vacant  during  a  space  of  three  years  from  the 
year  l2G9.  At  length,  in  1271,  they  agreed  in  the  choice  of  an 
ecclesiastic  from  Liege,  then  absent  at  Ptolemais  on  a  crusade  under 
prince  Edward  of  England.     He  took  the  name  of  Gregory  the  Tenth. 

This  pope  had  already  bound  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  crusades, 
while  in  the  East.  He  therefore  felt  called  upon  to  make  the  prepa- 
ration of  another  a  special  object  of  attention ;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  he  called  together  the  general  council  at  Lyons,  in 
the  year  1274,  the  most  important  transaction  of  his  administration. 
But,  in  this  century,  the  public  sentiment  had  already  undergone  a 
great  change  on  the  subject  of  crusades ;  after  so  many  unsuccessful 
efforts,  the  zeal  once  so  easily  enlisted  in  these  undertakings  had  abated. 
The  popes  of  this  century,  when  they  raised  their  voice  and  fired  the 
people  to  embark  in  such  wars,  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  universal 
confidence^  which  met  their  predecessors  half-way  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  exactions  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making,  under 
pretext  of  the  crusades,  had  greatly  injured  these  in  the  public  opinion.' 
The  repeated  failures  of  the  crusades  led  many  to  doubt  the  good- 
ness of  the  cause ;  and  the  faith  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
make  up  their  judgments  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  sensuous  reli- 
gion, received  a  violent  shock  from  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  cause 
which  they  had  regarded  as  a  divine  one,  from  the  victory  of  Moham- 
medan arms  over  the  banner  of  the  cross.^     Others,  who  had  attained 

See  pnssac^  of  this  sort  collected  in  ratio,  si  tamcn  ratio  est,  papam  non  exca- 

St&udlin's  Arohiv  fiir  alte  nnd  neae  Kirch-  sat 

enceschichtc,  iv.  3tcs  St  4  549,  «  Matthew  of  Paris  says  expressly,  that 

•Matthew  of  Paris,  f.  795 :  Hypocrisin  re-  the  exactions  of  Gregory  the  Ninth  did  per- 

pntant  et  saecularitatis  palliationem  quam-  manent  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  crusades 

plnrimi.    Spcs  praeconcepta  de  sanctitate  in  England.    Quod  fidelium  dita  negotiam 

papae  prorsus  evanuit  exsnfflata.    In  ex-  cruris  tcpuit,  imo  potius  caritas  refriguit 

cose  or  the  pope  he  says  afterwards,  that  generalis.    Unde  negotium  terrae  sanctae 

many  things  were  done  in  his  name,  and  nnnquam  fclix  super  hoc  suscepit  incre- 

by  deceiving  him,  of  which  he  was  entirely  mcntum.    At  the  year  1234,  f.  340. 

innocent :   Vemntamen  multorum  auribus  *  Matthew  of  Paris  remarks,  at  the  year 

veracitcr  instillatam  est,  quod  de  bulla  de-  1250,  f.  672 :   Coepcrunt  multi,  quos  firma 

cepto  papa  fraus  committitur multiformis:  fides  non  roboravcrat,  desperatione  conta- 

bat  he  adds  immediately  that  the  pope  conla  bescere.    £t  fides  heul   heul   multomm 

BOlbtexcofedon  this  groimd:  SedluMC  ooepitTaGillare,diGeiitiiim  adinTioem:  IX 
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to  a  higher  position  of  Christian  faith  and  knowledge,  were  either  led 
by  the  issue  of  the  crusades,  or  else  availed  themselves  of  it,  to  express 
the  conviction  openly,  that  men  must  attack  unbelievers  with  other 
weapons  than  these,  and  employ  the  forces  of  Christendom  for  other 
objects  than  these. 

As  early  as  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  abbot  Joachim, 
of  Calabria,  a  man  earnestly  desirous  for  a  better  state  of  the  church, 
had  spoken  with  remarkable  freedom  against  the  zeal  for  the  crusades. 
**  How  many  are  there  at  the  present  time,"  said  he,*  "  soliciting  the 
pope  tliat  he  would  cause  the  badge  of  the  cross  to  be  marked  on  the 
shoulders  of  Christians,  and  really  intending,  under  the  pretext  of 
going  to  the  rescue  of  a  desolate  and  rejected  Jerusalem,  to  draw 
0im  and  temporal  advantage  to  themselves  out  of  piety.  They  con- 
nder  not  how  bad  it  is  for  men  to  oppose  the  divine  cowisels  ;  as  when 
the  restoration  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  was  forbidden  with  a  curse ;  1 
Ejngs  IG :  84 ;  Joshua  G :  26."  He  represents,  tl>erefore,  the  re- 
storation of  Jerusalem  as  a  project  opposed  to  the  declarations  of  Christ 
concemin;'  the  destniction  of  that  citv.  He  then  adds :  "  Let  the 
popes  see  to  it,  and  mourn  over  their  oimi  Jerusalem,  that  is,  the 
UBiversal  church,  not  built  by  the  hands  of  men,  which  God  has 
redeemed  with  his  own  blood;  and  not  over  the  fallen  Jerusalem 
Bat  if  the  nations  fight  for  the  glorious  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  let 
them  understand  that  it  is  not  this  which  the  Lord  will  raise  to  heaven, 
but  rather  the  holy  souls  in  whom  the  Lord,  daily  buried,  by  the 
mystery  of  pioty,  reposes  and  dwells,  till  he  shall  exalt  them  to  the 
kingdom  of  his  everlasting  glory."  ^    And,  in  another  place,  he  com- 

?Iains  of  the  popes  that,  by  their  means,  the  nations  and  resources  of 
Ihristendom  arc?  exhausted  among  barbarous  tribes,  wliither  they  are 
sent  under  the  specious  pretexts  of  salvation  and  the  cross. 

The  objections  urged  against  the  crueades  by  a  party  who  were 
opposed  to  tliem  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  IjVOhs,  are  known  from 
toe  manner  in  which  Humbert  de  Romanis,  general  of  the  Dominican 
order,  whom  the  jwpe  had  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  schedule  of  the 
matters  to  be  handled  at  that  council,  sought  to  refute  them.^  They 
were  such  as  follows  :  That  it  was  contrary  to  the  examples  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  to  uphold  religion  with  the  sword,  and  to  shed  the 
blood  of  unbelievers.  It  was  tempting  God  ;  because  the  Saracens 
were  in  all  respects,  in  numbers,  in  knowledge  of  the  country,  in 

qnid  dcreliqnit  nos  Chrlstos,  pro  quo  et  cai  rnt  et  rcsurgnnt  in  rci;no  clari talis  octcrnno. 

netenas  inilitavimus  ?  '  Romani  pontifices  dissipani  sepcm  im- 

*  Commentar.  in  Jeremiam,  p.  284.  perii,  imminuendis  populis  chriiitianis  et 

'  Vidoant  !<uinmi  pontilices  et  dolcant  viribas  ct  mittcndis  ad  barbaruH  mitiones 

de  lua  Jlierasiilcm,  id  est,  ecclesia  gencnili  sub  specie  salatis  et  cmcis.    P.  292. 

aon  maim  facta,  quam  Dcus  rcdcinit  san*  *  Iiarabcrtas  de  Romanis  do  his  quae 

gaine  sue.  et  non  dc  ilia,  quae  cecidit  de-  tractauda  vidcbantar  In  Concilio  gencnili. 

•btmntqtic  ulterius  illiu$  muros  crif^re,  quae  The  first  part,  which  consists  of  27  chapters, 

qootidie  mortc  tidcliura  ruit     Ac  si  pro  de  ncgotio  ecclesiae  contra  Saracenos.    Kx- 

•epnlcro  plorio«o  de  pcntibus  contenditur,  tracts  in  Mansi,  t.  xxvi,  f.  101».     More  full, 

Bon  est  ipsnm  doniinus  translatnms  in  coc-  in  the  first  part  of  the  Opnscuhim  iriparti- 

Uim ;  sed  potius  sanctas  animas,  in  quihus  turn,  published  by  Brown,  in  the  Appendix 

dominus  quotidic  per  pietatis  mjsterium  se-  to  the  Fasciculus  reram  expcteudurum  et 

pelitar,  quiescit  et  manet,  donee  eau  transfe-  fngieiidArum,  f.  185,  seqq. 
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being  accustomed  to  the  climate,  in  means  of  subsistence,  superior  to 
the  Christians.  Though  Christians  might  be  allowed  to  fight  in  self- 
defence,  yet  it  did  not  follow  from  this  that  they  might  attack  the 
infidels  in  their  own  countries.  It  was  no  more  right  to  persecute 
those  Saracens,  than  it  was  to  persecute  the  Jews,  the  idolaters,  the 
subjugated  Saracens  in  Europe.  These  wars  brought  neither  spiritual 
nor  temjoral  advantage.  The  Saracens  were  provoked  by  them  to 
blaspheme  the  Christian  faith,  instead  of  being  converted  to  that  faith ; 
but  all  of  them  that  fell  in  battle  sank  to  perdition.  Nor  was  any 
temporal  advantage  gained  from  them ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  retain 

Possession  of  the  conquered  territories.  The  unhappy  reverses  which 
ad  been  experienced,  proved  that  these  undertakings  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  will.  Particularly  deserving  of  notice  is 
what  Humbert  says  in  refutation  of  the  first  of  these  reasons,  "  That 
which  was  right  and  proper  at  the  time  of  the  first  planting  of  the 
church  is  one  thing ;  that  which  is  required  in  order  to  preserve  the 
church  is  another.  To  preserve  the  church,  to  defend  it  against  those 
who  would  utterly  destroy  it,  the  sword  is  required.  The  condition 
of  the  first  Christian  communities,  when  as  yet  they  had  no  power,  but 
could  only  propagate  themselves  by  humility,  is  quite  diflTerent  from 
the  present  condition  of  things,  when  the  Christian  people  are  become 
mighty,  and  not  without  good  reason  bear  the  sword.  In  earlier 
times,  the  church  was  defended  by  the  gift  of  miracles ;  at  present, 
when  miracles  fail,  she  must  have  recourse  to  arms.  What  is  said 
against  the  employment  of  weapons,  has  reference  not  to  the  outward 
act,  but  to  the  temper,  with  which  they  should  be  used."  *  While,  in 
former  times,  the  crusades  had  been  extolled  as  a  means  whereby  the 
"ncious  who  embarked  in  them  might  obtain  the  pardon  of  their  sins, 
Humbert,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  it  as  a  mjun  cause  of  the 
want  of  success,  that  precisely  this  class  of  persons  had  been  employed ; 
Ad  he  proposed  that  a  competent  number  of  pious  warriors  should  be 
constantly  maintained  in  the  East  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Saracens.' 
We  have  already,  on  a  former  page,^  described  the  glowing  zeal  of 
that  extraordinary  man,  Raymund  Lull,  for  the  conversion  of  the  infi- 
dels and  the  extension  of  the  Christian  church.  The  aim  of  his  first 
efibrts  was  to  bring  it  about,  that  missions  and  arms  should  be  conjoined 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects.  In  a  work  which  he  com- 
posed at  Pisa,  soon  after  his  return  in  April,  A.  D.  1308,  from  North 
Africa,'*  he  recommended  three  things ;  first,  that  four  or  five  monas- 
teries should  be  founded,  in  which  learned  and  pious  monks  and  secular 
clergymen  might  study  the  languages  of  the  infidels,  and  thus  prepare 

^  Ad  praeparationem  animi,  non  ad  cxc-  appeared  at  Mayence.    After  the  printing 

cntionem  gladii.  of  this  section  was  finished,  I  first  nad  the 

'  Ad  quod  eligerentar  non  homicidae  ant  good  fortune,  during  a  residence  in  Munich, 

pessimi  HJcut  hactcuus,  scd  homines  a  pec-  of  being  able  to  study  this  work  also,  among 

catU  abiitincntes,  quia  nescit  justitia  Dei  the  numerous  and  rare  treasures  of  the 

patrocinari  criminosis,  f.  119.  Royal  library  in  that  city. 

'  Sec  ante,  pp.  61-71.    I  could  not  then  ^  Disputatio  Raymundi  Christiani  et  Hft* 

fts  yet  avail  myself  of  the  great  collected  mar  Saracem. 
edi&on  of  the  works  of  RaTunmd  Loll,  which 
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fhemselrcs  for  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  whole  world.  Secondly, 
that  out  of  all  the  orders  of  spiritual  knights,  a  single  one  should  be 
Ibnned  for  fighting  against  the  Saracens.  But  this  order  of  knights 
should  not  embark  at  once,  as  had  been  done  before,  in  distant  enter- 
prises, but  should  first  attack  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  in  Granada, 
ud  take  possession  of  their  treasures ;  next,  proceed  to  North  Africa, 
and,  last  of  all,  buckle  on  their  armor  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Thirdly,  the  tenths  from  all  the  churches  should  be  applied  to 
ibis  object  until  the  holy  sepulchre  should  be  recovered.  In  another 
work,^  he  introduces  two  ecclesiastics  disputing  on  the  question,  whether 
it  were  better  that  some  mighty  prince  should  bo  commissioned  to 
bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  by  force,  or  whether  men 
■hould  labor  for  the  spread  of  the  faith,  by  means  of  persuasion,  and 
by  offering  up  their  lives,  according  to  the  example  of  Christ  and  of 
fhe  martyrs.  Even  at  this  period,  he  declared  in  favor  of  the  latter 
plan ;  and  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  felt  more  and  more  convinced 
fliat  this  was  the  only  Christian  mode  of  procedure,  the  only  one  which 
any  Christian  could  expect  would  be  crowned  with  a  blessing.  In  his 
great  work,  on  the  Contemplation  of  God,^  where  he  makes  all  the 
ranks  and  callings  of  Christendom  pass  in  review,  and  seeks  to  point 
<mt  the  defects  in  each,^  he  remarks  in  the  section  concerning  knights :  * 
•*  I  see  many  knights  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  expectation  of 
conquering  it  by  force  of  arms ;  but  instead  of  accomplishing  their 
object,  they  are  in  the  end  all  swept  off  themselves."  "  Therefore," 
mm  he,  addressing  Christ,  "  it  is  my  belief  that  the  conquest  of  the 
Holy  Land  should  be  attempted  in  no  other  way  than  as  thou  and  thy 
apofitles  undertook  to  accomplish  it, — by  love,  by  prayer,  by  tears,  and 
the  offering  up  of  our  own  lives.  As  it  seems  that  the  possession  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  and  of  the  Holy  Land  can  be  better  secured  by  the 
fixrce  of  preaching  than  the  force  of  arms,  therefore  let  the  monks 
march  forth,  as  holy  knights,  glittering  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
replenished  \rith  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  proclaim  to  the 
mndels  the  truth  of  thy  passion ;  let  them  from  love  to  thee  exhaust 
flie  whole  fountain  of  their  eyes,  and  pour  out  all  the  blood  of  their 
bodies,  as  thou  hast  done  from  love  to  them !  Many  are  the  knights 
and  noble  princes  that  have  gone  to  the  ])romi3ed  land  with  a  view  to 
eonquer  it ;  but  if  this  mode  had  been  pleasing  to  thee,  0  Lord,  they 
would  assuredly  have  wrested  it  from  the  Saracens  who  possess  it 


■  LibcrsaperFsalninm"quicananeYalt."  pour  out  thy  precious  blood  and  thy  com- 

'  T.  ix,  opp.  ed.  Mogunt  1722,  loL  passionate  tca».    O  Lord,  my  help,  till  this 

'  To  finish  yrhich  work,  that  he  mij^ht  work  u  completed,  thy  sen'ant  cannot  f^o 

then  go  to  meet  martyrdom,  was  his  most  to  the  land  of  the  Saracens,  to  glorify  thy 

udentwish;  as  he  remarks,  c.cxxxi,f.  301 :  glorious  name,  for  I  am  so  occupied  with 

"As  a  hungry  man  makes  despatch,  and  Siis  work,  which  I  undertake  for  thine  honor, 

takes  large  morsels,  on  account  of  his  great  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  else.    For  this 

Imiiger,  no  thy  sen'ant  feels  a  great  desire  reason,  I  ))esecch  thee  for  that  grace  that 

to  me,  that  he  may  glorify  thee.    He  hur-  thou  wouldst  stand  by  me,  that  I  may  soon 

rfes  day  aud  night  to  complete  this  work,  in  finish  it  and  S{)eedily  depart  to  die  the  death 

Ofder  that,  after  it  is  finished,  he  may  give  of  a  martyr  out  of  love  to  thee,  if  it  shall 

m>  his  blood  and  his  tears  to  be  shed  for  please  thcc  to  count  mo  worthy  of  it" 

nee,  in  the  Holy  Land  where  thou  didst  *  Chap,  cxii,  f.  250. 
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against  our  will.  Thus  is  it  made  manifest  to  the  pious  monks,  that 
thou  art  daily  waiting  for  them,  expecting  them  to  do,  from  love  to 
thee,  what  thou  hast  done  from  love  to  them.  And  they  may  be 
certain  that,  if  from  love  to  thee,  they  expose  themselves  to  martyr- 
dom, thou  wilt  hear  their  prayers  in  respect  to  all  that  which  they 
desire  to  see  accomplished  in  this  world  for  the  promotion  of  thy 
glory."  And,  in  another  passage  of  this  work,'  he  seeks  to  show, 
first,  that  the  schism  of  souls,  the  religious  strife,  between  Saracens 
and  Christians,  was  the  cause  of  the  outward  war,  and  of  the  many 
evils  therewith  connected  ;  ^  that  by  this  war.  Christians  were  hindered 
from  preaching  the  truth  to  the  Saracens,  whereby  they  might,  per- 
haps, succeed  to  convince  them,  and  then,  through  the  spiritual  com- 
munion of  one  faith,  bring  them  back  to  outward  peace  also.  He  then 
concludes  with  the  following  prayer :  "  Lord  of  heaven.  Father  of  all 
times,  when  thou  didst  send  thy  Son  to  take  upon  him  human  nature, 
he  and  his  apostles  lived  in  outward  peace  with  Jews,  Pharisees,  and 
other  men ;  for  never,  by  outward  violence,  did  they  capture  or  slay 
any  of  the  unbelievers  or  of  those  who  persecuted  them.  Of  this 
outward  peace  they  availed  themselves  to  bring  the  erring  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  a  communion  of  spirit  with  themselves. 
And  so,  after  thy  example,  should  Christians  conduct  towards  the 
Saracens.  But  since  that  ardor  of  devotion  which  glowed  in  apostles 
and  holy  men  of  old  no  longer  inspires  us,  love  and  devotion  through 
almost  the  whole  world  have  grown  cold.  Therefore  do  Christians 
expend  their  efforts  far  more  in  the  outward  than  in  the  spiritual 
conflict." 

At  the  above-mentioned  council  of  Lyons,  Gregory  again  introduced 
a  new  regulation  with  regard  to  papal  elections,  designed  to  prevent 
such  delay  as  that  which  had  preceded  his  own  appointment.  The 
cardinals  should  at  least  be  compelled  by  hunger  to  agree  in  a  choice. 
Each  having  his  own  particular  cell,  should  remain  there  without 
liberty  of  leaving  it  until  they  were  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion. After  three  days  the  quantity  of  food  and  drink  should  be 
diminished,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  eight  days  they  had  not  yet 
agreed  in  their  choice  of  a  pope,  they  should  be  allowed  nothing  but 
bread,  wine,  and  water.  This  ordinance,  after  great  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  cardinals,  was  adopted  ;  and  as  it  was  exceedingly  annoy- 
ing to  them,  they  made  the  greater  despatch,  such  persons  being 
selected  as  were  not  expected  to  live  long,  and  in  whose  choice  it  was 
the  most  easy  to  unite.  In  the  single  year  1276,  three  popes  follow- 
ed in  quick  succession  one  after  the  other.  The  third  of  these,  John 
the  Twenty-First  was,  by  the  influence  of  the  cardinals,  induced  to 
suspend  an  arrangement  of  the  conclave  which  they  felt  to  be  so 


*  T.  ix,  1.  iii,  Distinct  29,  c.  cciv,  f.  512.  destrunntur,  per  qnam  destnictioncm  de- 

'  Quia  Christiani  ct  Saraccni  pugnant  vastantur  et  destruuntur  multi  principatus 

intellcctualitcr  in  hoc,  quod  discordcnt  et  et  multac  divitiae  etmultae  tcrrae  ct  impe* 

contraricntur  in  tide,  propterea  pu^ant  diuntur  multa  bona,  quae  fierent,  si  non 

■ensualiter  et  ratione  hi\jus  pngnae  multi  set  talis  pngna. 

Tttlnerantur  et  captivantur  et  moritmtar  et 
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inconvenient.     The  consequence  was  that,  in  the  year  1202,  the 
election  of  a  pope  was  delayed  by  parties  among  the  cardinals  two 
jeers  and  a  quarter.    At  length,  compelled  by  the  influence  of  Charles 
the  Second,  king  of  Naples,  and  to  get  rid  of  a  disgraceful  dependence 
on  him,  in  which  they  found  themselves  placed,  they  resolved  to 
choose  somebody,  and,  as  they  could  agree  on  no  one  else,  their  choice 
fen  on  a  man,  who  under  any  other  circumstances  they  would  hardly 
have  thought  of,  and  who  formed  a  direct  contrast  to  his  predecessor. 
This  was  Peter  of  Morone,  a  pious  anchoret,  who  lived  not  far  from 
Bulmone,  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  —  an  old  man,  who  from  his 
twentieth  year  had  led  a  solitary  life,  devoted  to  prayer  and  religious 
contemplation,^  and  had  composed  a  few  small  tracts  on  ascetical 
Bobjects,  and  on  ecclesiastical  law.^    Against  his  wishes,  he  was  obliged 
to  exchange  the  tranquillity  of  the  contemplative  life  for  a  sphere  of 
action  of  the  most  enormous  extent  and  full  of  unrest.     He  called 
himself  Cclestin  the  Fifth.     Even  when  pope,  he  still  wore  his  monkish 
drees  under  the  papal  insignia.     His  appearance  and  deportment, 
forming  so  striking  a  contrast  with  that  of  the  other  popes  of  tliis  time, 
procured  for  him  the  more  respect  and  veneration.     Seated  upon  an 
aes,  which  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Hungary  led  by  the  bridle,  he  made 
Ue  entry  into  the  city  of  Aquila.     Thousands  flocked  about  him,  not 
ae  they  did  around  other  new  popes,  to  obtain  rich  benefices,  but  to 
receive  his  blessing.    The  shouts  of  the  multitudes,  who  gathered  from 
dty  and  country,  compelled  him  to  show  himself  frequently  at  the 
window  and  bestow  his  blessing.^    But  when  Celestm,  the  feeble  old 
man,  came  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  so  little  conformable  to  his 
habits  and  temperament ;  when  he  was  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
circle  of  business  with  which  he  was  entirely  unacquainted ;  he  soon 
brought  affairs  into  the  most  vexatious  perplexity.     Always  following 
the' direction  of  the  papal  officials,  he  subscribed  and  affixed  the  papal 
eeal  to  rolls  of  parchment,  negligently  read  or  even  not  written  on, 
which  could  be  filled  up  at  pleasure ;  he  made  himself  dependent  on 
king  Charles  the  Second,  who  persuaded  him  to  fix  his  seat  in  his  own 
reridential  city.     The  cardinals  grew  tired  of  him ;  it  was  easy  for 
them  to  excite  scruples  of  conscience  in  his  mind ;  and,  besides,  he 
longed  to  be  restored  to  his  former  quiet.     Gladly  would  he  have 
reeigned  liis  seat.     But  on  the  principles  of  the  church  constitution 
end  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  as  then  understood,  it  was  venr  difficult 
to  see  how  the  pope,  who  was  invested  with  the  highest  dignity  on 
earth,  could  be  divested  of  his  office,  or  could  voluntarily  resign  it. 
Yet  cardmal  Benedict  Cajetan,  than  whom  no  one  could  be  more 

*  He  himself  wrote  an  account  of  his  sum  de  villis  et  castris,  quod  stupor  erat 

joathf  liis  inward  conflicts  and  visions,  in  vidcrc,  quia  ma^is  venicbant  ad  suam  ob- 

the  commencement  of  his  spiritual  career:  tinendam  henedlctionem,  quam  pro  prae- 

8c»  Acta  Sunctor.  Maj.  t  iv,  f.  422.  bendac  acquisitiono,  undo  oj)ortcbttt  cum 

■  These  writings,  which  arc  of  no  partic-  sacpius  ad  fenestram  accedere,  ad  benedi- 

nlar  importance,  arc  publibhed  in  the  Bibl.  cendum  populum  victus  ipsorum  ^lamori- 

pAtr.  Lujrdunens,  t  xxv.  bus,  quod  et  ego  vidi  et  praesens  fui  auan- 

>  Benedict  Cajetan  relates  this  in  bis  life  do  ista  fiebant    Sec  Acta  Sanctor.  Maj.  t 

of  Celesitin :  Tantos  fuit  ooncaxBiu  ad  ip-  ir,  f.  427. 
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unlike  this  pope  in  temper  and  disposition,  and  who  himself  aspred  to 
the  papal  dignity,  strengthened  him  in  his  inclination ;  so,  after  having 
published,  by  the  advice  of  the  latter,  an  ordinance,  purporting  that  it 
was  allowable  for  a  pope  to  abdicate  his  office,  he  laid  down  his  own 
in  the  year  1294,  and  returned  to  his  former  mode  of  life. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  history  of  the  papacy  that,  from  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  it  had  come  into  a  new  relation  with  the  rest 
of  the  church.  Not  only  was  it  assumed,  as  it  had  been  already  in 
the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  that  the  form  of  the  government  of 
the  church  is  monarchical ;  but  the  government  became  an  unlimited 
monarchy;  —  the  triumph  of  papal  absolutism  was  complete.  All 
other  ecclesiastical  authority  was  but  the  pope's  organ,  was  valid  only 
to  the  extent  he  might  choose.  No  longer  tied  by  the  old  eccle- 
siastical laws,  he  could  render  them  powerless  by  dispensations,  ex- 
planations, and  laws  newly  enacted.  There  were,  indeed,  distinguished 
men,  and  zealous  for  the  well-being  of  the  church,  who  —  much  as 
they  were  devoted  in  other  respects  to  the  interest  of  the  papacy,  or 
rather  because  they  were  so  —  often  took  pains  to  remind  the  popes, 
that  they  must  fix  limits  to  their  own  authority,  which  had  not  been 
limited  from  without,  by  reason  of  the  end  for  which  such  authority 
had  been  conferred.  Thus,  for  example,  bishop  Yves  of  Chartres, 
declared,  ''That  the  Roman  church  had  received  no  authority  from 
God  for  injustice,  —  no  authority  to  take  away  from  any  man  his  guilt, 
but  only  to  bind  what  ought  to  be  bound,  and  to  loose  what  ought  to  be 
loosed."  ^  The  abbot  Gottfried  of  Vendome,  also,  against  whom  Yves 
had  cited  this  principle,  because  in  a  particular  case  he  would  acknowl- 
edge dependence  ordy  on  the  Roman  churchy  —  admitted  the  same 
as  an  undeniable  truth.*  "  One  thing  only,"  he  said,  "  might  be 
disputed,  namely,  whether,  in  the  particular  case   in  question,  the 

?)pe  had  made  made  such  arbitrary  use  of  his  authority."  The  abbot 
eter  of  Cluny  reminded  pope  Innocent  the  Second,^  that  if  he  ruled 
over  all,  it  should  be  his  glory  to  be  ruled  himself  only  by  reason.^ 
We  have  already  quoted  the  sayings  of  abbot  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
on  this  subject,  namely,  that  popes  were  created  not  to  dissolve  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  but  to  see  that  they  were  executed.  John  of 
Salisbury,  that  zealous  champion  of  the  hierarchy,  wrote  thus  to  pope 
Alexander  the  Third,  in  the  name  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  :• 
"  Undoubtedly,  to  the  pope,  all  things  are  allowable ;  that  is,  all 
things  that  belong  by  divine  right  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  is 
free  to  make  new  laws  and  to  do  away  the  old  ones.  Only  it  is  not 
in  his  power  to  change  anything  which,  by  the  word  of  Grod,  has  eternal 
validity.     I  might  venture  to  assert  that  not  even  Peter  himself  can 

^   Nullam    injostam    potestatem,  fidem  quicquam  ab  co  injuste  accepisse.    £pp.  L 

violandi  videlicet  debita  sua  cuique  non  ii,  ep.  11. 

rcddendi :  sed  tantum,  quae  sunt  Uganda  ^  Kp.  ii,  28. 

ligandi  et  quae  sunt  solvenda  solvcndi.  See  ^  Cum  jure  majcstas  apostolica  omnilNU 

ep.  193.  dominctur,  soli  tantum  ratiooi  subjici  glo* 

•  Quis  enim  insanas  credere  vel  cogitare  riatur. 

aadeat,  bonum  Deam  aliquid  uoqaam  in-  ^  £p.  193. 
juste  dedisse  aut  ejus  saoctam  ecdeMam 
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absolve  any  one  from  his  guilt  who  perseveres  in  sin  or  in  the  will  to 
sin ;  that  even  he  has  received  no  such  key  as  gives  him  power  to  open 
the  door  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  an  impenitent  person." 

Still,  in  such  voices,  it  was  but  a  force  of  moral  sentiment  that 
opposed  itself  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  pope.  There  was  no  higher 
authority,  which  the  popes  were  obUged  to  respect,  which  presented 
to  them  checks  from  without,  and  could  have  jurisdiction  over  them. 
The  general  councils,  which  constituted  the  highest  tribunal  and  the 
highest  legislative  authority  in  the  ancient  church,  had  themselves 
become  converted  into  blind  tools  of  the  popes.  Such  authority  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  man,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  whole  West- 
em  church,  might  undoubtedly,  in  the  then  rude  condition  of  the 
nations,  be  productive  of  much  good,  as  a  check  on  the  trifling  caprices 
of  secular  rulers,  and  as  a  terror  to  the  vast  multitude  of  negligent 
bishops ;  but  even  in  the  best  use  of  that  authority  the  free  original 
development  could  not  fail  to  suffer  a  check.  This  check,  in  the  beH 
uie  of  the  papal  power ^  would  of  necessity  become  the  stronger,  inaa- 
nrach  as,  in  such  a  case,  the  reaction  favorable  to  the  upward  struggle 
of  freedom  would  be  less  powerfully  called  forth.  Naturally,  however, 
such  power  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  was  liable  to  manifold  abuses. 
In  order  that  the  papacy  might  ever  subserve  the  end  for  which  it 
was  designed,  an  harmonious  combination  of  the  highest  mental  and 
moral  powers,  purity  of  heart  united  with  great  intellectual  superiority, 
was  absolutely  required ;  and  such  a  combination  could  not  often  occur. 
Add  to  this  that,  already  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  too-powerful  secu- 
lar tendency  had  grown  up  within  the  pale  of  the  papacy,  which  threat- 
ened to  swallow  up  the  spiritual  interest.  Already  must  the  provost 
Oerhoh  of  Reichersberg  complain,  that  the  ecclesia  Romana  had 
become  a  curia  Romana^^  and  we  have  already  heard  the  complaints 
of  the  abbot  Bernard  on  the  secularization  of  the  papacy.  Every 
corrupt  practice,  which  was  accustomed  to  prevail  in  courts,  reigned 
at  the  Roman  court  ;^  and  if  the  Hildebrandian  tendency  of  reform 

'  The  provost  Grerhoh  of  Reichersberg  him  the  complaints  ronceming  the  exac- 

had.  as  he  says,  laid  at  the  feet  of  pope  tions  that  proceeded  from  the  church  of 

Eneene  the  lliird,  his  Essay  on  the  Con-  Rome.    Sicut  enim  dicebatur  a  multis  Ro- 

fnsion  between  Babylon  and  tferusalem, from  mana  ecclcsia,  quae  mater  omnium  eccle* 

which  grew  afterwards  his  work  so  often  siarum  est,  se  non  tam  matrem  exhibet  aliit, 

cited :  *^  Decorrapto  ecclesiae  statu,"  or,  **ex-  quam  novercam.    Sedent  in  ea  scribae  et 

positio  in  Ps.  64,   in  Baiuz,  Miscellan.  t.  v.  Pharisaei,  ponentes  onera  importabilia  in 

hac  intenUone,  ut  curia  ilia  semetipsam  hameris  hominum,  quae  digito  non  contin* 

attenderet  seseqne  parker  et  ecclesiam  tu*  gunt    Concutiunt  ecclesias,  lites  excitant, 

tam,  ^nam  regere  debet,  a  confusione  Ba-  collidunt  clerum  et  populum,  laboribus  et 

bjlomca  distinctam  exhibcre  satageret  sine  miseriis  afflictorum  nequaquam  compatiun- 

macala  et  ruga  neqxie  enim  vel  hoc  ipsum  tor,  ecclesianim  laetantur  spoliis  et  quaes- 

carere  macula  vicletur^  qtiod  nunc  dicitur  curia  tum  omnem  reputant  pietatem.     Omnia 

Romana,  quae  antehac  diccbator  ecclesia  cum  predo  hodie,  sed  nee  eras  aliqnid  sine 

Bomana,  c.  Ixiii.  pretio  obtinebis.    Nocent  saepius  et  in  eo 

*  John  of  Salisbury,  who  stood  on  terms  daemones  imitantur,  quod  tunc  prodesse 

of  intimacy  with  pope  Adrian  the  Fourth,  putantur,  cum  nocere  desistunt  exceptif 

relates  a  remarkable  conversation  which  he  paucis,  qui  nomen  et  officium  pastoris  im- 

once  had  with  that  pope.    The  pontiff  in-  plent.    The  pope  calmly  listened  to  all  he 

qnired  of  him  respecting  the  general  tone  had  to  say,  and  thanked  him  for  his  frank- 

of  feelinff  towards  the  IU>mi8h  chnrch,  and  ness ;   and  after  having   conceded    some 

towaidf  himMlf ;  and  he  frankly  etated  to  thing)  tod  jnatified  othen,  ooncladed  widi 
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had  aimed  to  bring  back  the  church  to  its  purely  spiritual  character, 
to  deliver  it  from  the  yoke  of  secularization,  yet  this  secularization  sprung 
up  again  in  another  form,  from  the  mixing  up  together  of  court  and 
church  in  Rome.  The  complaints  about  the  corruptibility  of  the  Roman 
court,  of  the  officials  by  whom  the  judgment  of  the  popes  was  influenced 
or  determined, —  these  complaints,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as 
existing  in  the  preceding  periods,  only  went  on  multiplying  with  the 
increased  influence  of  the  papacy.  It  must  have  appeared  strange, 
that  on  the  very  spot  where  simony,  as  practised  by  the  princes  and 
bishops,  was  so  vigorously  combated,  the  same  thing,  though  under 
more  specious  names,  should  prevail  to  no  less  an  extent.  When  the 
odious  charge  was  issued  from  Rome  against  bishop  Yves  of  Chartrei, 
that  simony  reigned  openly  in  his  church,  he  replied :  "  lie  had  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  do  anything  towards  suppressing  the  ancient  custom 
by  which  the  candidates  for  a  canonry  must  pay  something  to  the  deans 
and  the  cantor ;  for  men  appealed  to  the  example  of  the  Romish  church 
itself,  where  the  cuhicularii  and  ministri  earn  palatU  demanded  no 
small  sum  of  money  for  the  consecration  of  bishops  and  abbots,  under 
the  specious  names  of  an  ablatio  or  a  benediction  Not  the  stroke  of  m 
pen,  not  a  sheet  of  paper,  was  to  be  had  for  nothing.  He  knew  not 
how  to  answer  those  who  brought  this  matter  against  him,  except  in 
the  words  of  Christ :  "  All  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  that 
observe  and  do ;  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works."  Matth.  23 :  8. 
Disputes  about  election  in  churches  and  convents,  carried  up  to  Rome 
for  decision,  were  welcomed  there  by  those  whose  only  object  was 
money,  because  the  contending  parties  must  resort  to  gold  in  order  to 
efiect  theur  object.^    The  officers  of  the  papal  court  were  bribed  bj 

an  apology  like  the  following  :  All  the  saecalarium  principum  daritiam  mcdri,  aed 
members  of  the  body  complained  of  the  omnium  utilitatem  attcnde.  Sec  Job.  Sft- 
stomach,  that  whilst  they  were  all  ohli^d  resbcricnsis  l\>licraticu9  give  de  nueis  on- 
to labor  for  that,  the  stomach  was  idle,  and  rialium  et  vestigiis  philosophonim,  L  ri,  e» 
did  nothing  but  consame  what  was  furnish-  xxiv. 

ed  to  it  by  the  labor  of  all  the  other  mem-  '  Qnae  oblationis  vcl  benedictionis  no- 
bers.  They  declared  it  the  enemy  of  all,  mine  palliantur.  Ep.  133. 
and  determined  to  punish  it,  to  rest  from  *  \\  e  present  a  few  examples.  Near  the 
their  lalwrs  and  starve  it  out  Thus  passed  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  Peter  de  Blob 
several  days,  till  all  the  members  hud  be-  complains  of  the  fact  that  a  homo  illitem* 
come  quite  faint,  and  were  no  longer  able  tns  et  laicus,  sed  in  emendis  honoribus  dr- 
to  perform  their  appropriate  functions,  cumspectus,  was  endeavoring  by  ineMf 
They  were  now  under  the  necessity  of  hold-  of  his  gold  to  establish  in  Rome  his  illegal 
ing  another  consultation ;  thev  found  out  claims  to  an  al)bot's  place  in  Canterbury, 
that,  in  consequence  of  withholding  every-  He  was  there  received  in  a  friendly  man- 
thing  from  the  stomach,  that  organ  had  been  ncr  by  those,  qui  sicut  scitis  gratius  accqit^ 
unable  to  supply  them  any  longer  with  what  ant  hominum  munera,  quam  merita  per- 
was  requisite  to  give  them  strength  and  sonarum.  Sperabant  enim,  quod  promoCio 
vigor.  They  found  themselves  compelled,  ejus  esset  rixae  materia  et  majoris  eraolii* 
therefore,  to  restore  back  to  it  all  they  had  menti  occasio.  His  party  exerted  Uiem- 
withheld,  and  now  the  members  were  strong  selves  to  the  utmost  to  make  themselTet 
and  vigorous  again,  and  f>eace  was  restored  friends  of  the  mammon  of  nnrighteoaiiMM 
to  the  whole.  So  it  was  with  those  who  at  the  Roman  court,  and  thereby  to  naUity 
ruled  in  the  church  or  in  the  state.  Al-  the  just  charges  brought  against  tliis  maa 
though  they  required  much,  yet  it  was  not  (opinionis  et  infamiae  vulncribus  vinann  el 
for  their  own  advantage,  but  for  the  good  oleum  infundere).  Exiiaustis  ita(|uc  Flan- 
of  the  wiiole.  If  they  were  not  rich  and  driae  morcatoribus  in  argento,  a  Roraanlf 
mighty  themselves,  they  conld  not  help  the  tandem  infinitam  multitudinem  aari  mo* 
memben.    Noli  exigo  neqne  noatmin  Mqao  toayit    £p.  158.    The  abbot  Guiberlk  of 
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presents  or  promises,  and  then  sought  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  the 
pope.  This  was  the  ordinary  way  of  gaining  a  bad  cause. ^  Sup* 
rounded  by  such  a  swarm  of  corrupt  courtiers,  it  was  not  enough, 
therefore,  that  the  individual  who  stood  at  the  head  should  be  rigidlj 
incorruptible  and  disinterested.  Eugene  the  Third  is  extolled  as  a 
model  in  this  respect.'  But  he  should  also  possess  the  power  of  con- 
trol over  the  corrupt  creatures  around  him,  and  wisdom  to  detect  the 
fraudulent  acts  by  which  truth  was  kept  back  from  him.  Bernard 
had  good  reason,  therefore,  for  remarking  to  this  very  Eugene :  3  '^  Of 
what  avail  is  the  good  disposition  of  the  individual,  when  still  the  bad 
disposition  of  others  predominates !" 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several  branches  of  the  papal 
authority,  as  they  were  separately  exercised  by  themselves. 


II.  Distinct  Branches  op  the  Papal  Church  Government. 

Important  effects  undoubtedly  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  popee 
▼iffltea  particular  countries  in  person,  and  spent  some  time  in  them.* 
We  have  seen  how  the  events  which  compelled  them  to  take  refuge 
in  France,  operated  in  giving  a  new  spring  to  their  authority.  Still, 
the  cases  were  quite  rare  in  which  they  could  obtain,  by  their  personal 
presence,  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  particular  nations  and 
churches,  counteract  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  and  lend  force  to 
their  laws.  There  was  need  of  a  permanent  and  general  order  of 
men,  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  immediate  personal  presence  of 
the  pope.  To  this  end  served  the  cardinals,  or  other  persons  from  the 
clergy,  clothed  with  plenary  powers,  who,  under  the  name  of  legaftes, 
were  sent  to  all  quarters  of  the  world.  To  be  sure,  a  legate  whose 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  only  such  as  could  be  derived  from  a 
transient  residence  in  it,  and  from  superficial  observation,  might  easilj 
be  deceived  by  appearances.  For  which  reason,  Yves  of  Chartree 
wished  that  the  popes  would,  as  was  sometimes  done  indeed,  appoint 
as  tiieir  legates  the  bishops  in  the  countries  themselves,  who  would  be 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  region  and  its  relations.^    Against  thie 


Norigentam,  sajs,  in  his  aatobiography,  in  qni  manere  potior  est,  potentior  est  jura. 

the  TCginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  1.  iii,  '  A  prior,  whose  case  he  had  not  yet  ez» 

e.  ir,  f.  498,  concerning  the  palatinis  Fapae :  aminca,  once  pressed  him  to  accept  from 

Qnibns  moris  est,  nt  audito  aori  nomine  him  a  mark  or  gold,  as  a  testimony  of  rv- 

xiLUisiiescant  A  bishop  who  was  suspected,  gard ;  but  he  declined,  saying,  ^'  Thou  hast 

on  good  reasons,  of  naring  committed  a  not  as  yet  stepped  into  the  house,  and  al- 

maraer   for  die  sake  of  revenge,  found  ready  wonldst  thou  bribe  the  master?" 

means  to  dear  himself,  adnlatione  donorum,  Joh.  Saresb.  Policrat.  i.  y,  cxv* 

at  the  Boman  court,  under  pope  Faschalis  '  See  on  a  former  page,  152. 

the  Second.  *  This  subject,  the  influence  which  pro- 

'  £p.S7.  Of  bishop  Yves  of  Chartres,  John  ccc<led  from  the  jounieyings  of  the  popcf 

of  Salisbury  writes  (ep.  222):    Romanos  in  the  Middle  Ages,  deserved  certainly  to 

amkis  verba  dare  jam  nemo  miratur,  quia  be  more  accurately  investigated  in  a  fuller 

percelebre  est,  et  innotnit  universis,  quod  Monography  than  Johann  von  Mailer's  £s- 

apvd  eos,  quantum  quisque  numroomm  ha-  sav,  von  den  Rcisen  dcr  Fapste. 

bet  in  arca,tantumhabetetfidei,ctplerum-  ^  Cum  enim  a  latere  vestro  mittitis  ad 

que  obUqnata  mente  legnm  et  canonom,  nos  cardinales  vestroa,  quia  in  tranaita 

IV 
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well-meant  proposal,  however,  it  might  be  objected,  that  native  legates 
were  more  exposed  than  foreign  ones  to  the  influence  of  impure  mo- 
tives and  considerations,  —  which  difficulty  might  bo  illustrated  by 
examples. 

Much  could  be  effected  in  these  times  by  a  legate,  who,  as  Ber- 
nard required,  should  interest  hhnself  for  the  people  and  the  poor  in 
their  spiritual  and  bodily  necessities,  steadfastly  oppose  himself  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  mighty,  and  everywhere  promote  the  supremacy 
of  order  and  of  law.  ^  Bernard  cites  examples  of  such  legates,  wto 
avoided  the  very  appearance  of  self-interest.  A  certain  cardinal, 
Martin,  returned  back  from  a  distant  country  to  Italy  so  poor  that,  in 
Blorence,  he  found  himself  without  money  or  means  to  continue  his 
journey  except  on  foot ;  whereupon,  the  bishop  of  Florence  ttiade  him 
a  present  of  a  horse.  He  next  met  with  this  bishop  in  Pisa,  where 
the  papal  court  then  resided  ;  and  here  being  told  that  the  bishop  had 
a  process  going  on  and  was  depending  upon  his  vote,  he  gave  the 
horse  back  to  him  on  the  spot.  Bishop  Gottfried  of  Chartres  refused 
to  accept  from  a  priest  the  present  of  a  costly  fish,  except  on  condition 
(hat  he  might  be  allowed  to  pay  the  price  of  it.  But  Bernard,  in 
relating  these  facts,  could  not  help  exclaiming,  '^  Does  it  not  seem  like 
a  story  of  some  other  world,  that  a  legate  should  return  with  his  purse 
empty  of  gold,  from  the  very  land  of  gold  ?  "  He  had  himself  to 
complain  of  a  legate,  who,  in  Germany  and  France,  left  everywhere 
behind  him  the  marks  of  his  wickedness,'  everywhere  sought  to  place 
beautiful  boys  in  lugh  offices  in  the  church,  and  everywhere  made  such 
exactions,  tiiat  many  preferred  purchasing  a  release  from  him,  that 
he  might  not  come  near  them.  Bishop  Yves  of  Chartres  invites  pope 
Urftm  the  Second  to  send  on  a  legate,  because  there  was  special 
ileed  of  a  person  clothed  with  such  authority,  when  arbitrary  will 
everywhere  ruled  supreme,  when  there  was  nothing  which  any  man 
might  not  dare  to  do,  and  dare  with  impunity ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
he  asked  for  a  legate  of  good  name  and  reputation,  who  would  seek 
not  his  own,  but  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ.3  The  same  bishop  wrote 
to  a  legate  a  beautiful  letter,'*  reproving  him  for  his  inconsistency  in 
lealously  contending  against  lay-investiture,  while  he  did  not  give  him- 
self the  least  concern  about  many  openly  prevailing  vices.  "He 
wished,"  he  said,  "  with  many  pious  men,  that  the  servants  of  the 
Romish  church  would,  like  experienced  physicians,  seek  first  to  heal 
the  greater  disorders,  and  not  give  occasion  for  their  banterers  to  say 
fliat  they  strained  at  gnats  and  swallowed  camels." 

Under  this  head  belongs,  again,  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Bo- 


apnd  nos  sunt,  non  tantnm  non  possnnt  cu-  principam  non  paveftnt,  sed  contemnaiiti 

nada  curare,  scd  nee  enranda  prospicere ;  gloriantes,  non  quod  curiosa  seu  pretiota 

hence,  ut  alicui  transalpino  Icgationem  sc-  quneque  in  terram  attulerint,  sed  qnodreli- 

dii  apostolicae  injungatis,  qui  ct  virinius  qucrint  pacem  regnis.  legem  barbaris,  qui- 

nibrepcntia  mala  cognoscat  et  ca  vel  ])cr  etem  monasteriis,  ecclesiis  ordinem,  deneif 

M  Tel  per  relationem  ad  sedem  apostolicam  disciplinam.    I)e  considcrat.  1.  ir,  c  !▼. 

SlAturius  curare  praevaleat    £p.  109.  '  Vir  apostolicus    replevit    omnia 

'  Qui  vulgufl  non  spemaut,  scd  doceant,  evangelio,  sed  sacrilegio.    £p.  290. 

dtfilM  non  palpent,  ted  terreant,  minas  '  £(>.  IS.    *  ^  60. 
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curia,  as  the  highest  tribunal ;  a  tribunal,  to  which  appeal  could 
be  made  from  the  whole  of  Western  Christendom,  in  all  matters  that 
■tood  in  any  relation  whatsoever  to  the  church.  Salutary  as  this 
branch  of  ttie  papal  authority,  rightly  used,  might  have  proved,  it 
noald  in  the  same  proportion  turn  out  hurtful,  when  every  appeal 
was  received  without  discrimination  at  Rome ;  and  corruption  by 
bribes,  partiality,  zeal, — not  for  justice  and  law, — but  only  for  ambi- 
tious projects  and  the  dignity  of  the  church  of  Rome,  prevailed  there  ; 
when,  as  men  were  forced  to  complain  was  really  the  case,  he  who 
appealed  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  instead  of  leaving  everything  to 
depend  solely  on  the  plenary  power  of  the  pope,  was  already  put  down 
as  an  enemy  of  that  church.^  In  this  way,  appeals  would  necessarily 
result  in  effects  directly  contrary  to  the  end  for  which  they  were  in- 
aftituted.  They  no  longer  served  the  purpose  of  procuring  protection 
fir  the  weak  and  oppressed  against  the  will  of  the  mighty,  but  much 
iBore  of  securing  for  arbitrary  power  a  convenient  handle  by  which  to 
thwart  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 
Erery  sentence,  however  just  and  lawful,  could,  by  an  arbitrary  ap- 
peal on  the  part  of  him  whose  selfish  interests  it  opposed,  or  whose 
aole  object  it  was  to  revenge  himself  on  an  enemy,  be  either  reversed, 
«r  at  least  seriously  retarded  in  its  execution.  As  early  as  the  year 
1129,  Hildebert,  bishop  of  Mans,  found  cause  for  declaring,  in  a  free- 
apirited  letter  to  pope  Honorius  the  Second,  that  all  church  discipline 
iTDiiId  come  to  an  end,  all  vices  must  get  the  upperhand,  if,  as  the 
ease  had  hitherto  been,  every  appeal  should  without  distinction  be  ad- 
mitted at  Rome  ;  he  calls  upon  him  to  provide,  that  appeals  without 
good  reasons  assigned,  and  that  aimed  onJy  to  procure  a  delay  of  jus- 
tice, should  be  wholly  rejected.^  Bernard  advised  pope  Eugene 
tbe  Third  not  to  listen  to  every  man's  story,  but  sometimes  to  strike 
m  with  the  rod.'  Men  came  at  length  to  perceive,  therefore,  in  Rome 
itself,  the  necessity  of  setting  limits  to  arbitrary  appeals.  The  emi- 
nent wisdom  of  Innocent  the  Third  as  a  ruler,  was  shown  in  this  mat- 
ter as  well  as  in  others ;  while  at  the  same  time,  however,  his  ordinances 
testify  of  the  enormous  abuses  which  were  practised  in  the  matter  of 

rals.*  He  directed,  at  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  A.  D.  1215, 
bishops  should  not  be  hindered,  by  any  appeal,  from  punishing 
Ibe  transgressions  of  their  subjects,  and  from  the  reformation  of  their 
£oceses,  unless  they  had  violated  the  legal  forms.^ 


*  Tres  of  Chartrefl,  ep.  67.  Peter  of  Blois,  *  E.  if.  epp.  ii,  1 3.  Benignitate  juris  pln- 
ip.  15S:  Lep^es  et  canoncs  et  quicqaid  do  rimihc^ic  abatentes  in  sui  erroris  defen- 
MKro  eloqaio  ad  nostrac  partis  assertionem  sionem  assnmnnt,  qaod  in  gravaniinain 
poderamus  inducere,  fanestnm  et  sacrilc-  faeratrevelationeminventuni,  ctutsaorum 
gam  rcputahnnt  nosqne  hostes  Romanac  sapcriorum  correctionem  eludant,  sinccan- 
•edesiae  pnblice  judicabant.  Men  were  sa  frequenter  ad  apostoUcam  sedem  appel- 
not  to  cite  any  ranones,  or  leges,  but  only  lant.    cf.  i,  237 ;  ii,  99 ;  t,  23. 

(pftpal)  privilegia.  *  Utcorrectionisetreformationisofflcium 

■  Moratorias  appellationes  et  superfiuas  libcrc  valeant  exercerc,  decernirnus,  ut  ex- 

omnino  a  vcstra  clongeudas  esse  aadientia.  secutionem  ipsomm  nulla  appellatio  valeat 

Ep.  4 1 .  impedire,  nisi  formam  excesserint  in  talibiu 

*  Non  semper  praebere  aurero,  quae  audi-  observandam,  c.  vii. 
M|  aed  aliqoando  et  flageUom  qaod  Mat 
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As  by  the  Hildebrandian  system,  the  whole  government  of  the 
church  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  the  bishops  were  to 
exercise  some  part  of  it  only  as  his  instruments ;  so  it  was  but  a  c(m- 
ristent  application  of  the  principles  contained  in  that  system,  when 
Kshops,  by  the  act  of  their  institution,  by  the  predicates  they  bestowed 
(m  themselves,  came  to  be  placed  more  and  more  in  a  relation  of  de- 

Kndence  on  these  unlimited  rulers  of  the  church.  Had  it  not  been 
r  the  reaction  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  were  still  valid  in 
church  practice,  the  consequences  flowing  out  of  that  system  would 
have  been  realized  much  earlier  than  they  were.  That  no  choice  of  a 
bishop  could  be  valid  without  the  pope's  confirmation  was,  properly, 
but  a  necessary  deduction  from  that  system ;  still,  however,  it  came 
b)  be  so  considered  only  by  slow  degrees.  Disputes  on  the  choice  of 
bishops  furnished  occasion,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  practice  of  the 
individuals  elected  going  themselves  to  Rome  to  secure  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  election ;  and  thus  this  papal  confirmation  came  more  and 
more  into  use  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  formulary 
which  designated  bishops  as  appointed  by  the  grace  of  Qoij  was  ix^ 
creased  by  adding,  "  and  by  the  grace  of  the  apostolical  chair."  At 
length,  they  were  bound  by  oath  to  such  obedience  to  the  popes  as 
vassals  paid  to  their  liege  lords.  This  oath  was  similar  to  the  one 
which  Boniface  first  took  to  the  pope.^  From  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  the  Italian  metropolitans  immediately  subordinate  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  placed  themselves  under  such  an  oath  ;  next,  it  was 
required  of  all  metropolitans  that  received  the  paH  from  Rome ;  finally, 
of  all  bishops  whatsoever.  They  bound  themselves  thereby  to  appear 
at  every  synod  when  cited  by  the  popes ;  to  keep  secret  whatever 
might  be  communicated  to  them  either  orally  or  in  writing,  by  the 
popes ;  to  treat  the  Roman  legates  with  honor  and  respect ;  to  provide 
ihem  with  everything  they  needed,  and  in  all  cases  of  necesdty  to 
stand  by  the  popes  with  force  of  arms. 

The  popes,  who  at  first  contended  against  arbitrary  appomtments  to 
church  offices  by  princes,  afterwards  became  chargeable  themselves 
with  the  same  arbitrary  mode  of  procedure,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
churches.  It  was  first  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  they  recommended 
by  way  of  petition,  to  vacant  benefices,  individuals  who  had  done  enu- 
nent  service  for  the  Romish  church.  (Their  recommendations  still 
appear,  under  the  modest  name  of  preces  ;  hence  the  persons  recom- 
mended, are  called  precistae.^  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  tlurteenth 
century  these  preces  were  changed  into  mandata  ;  and  finally,  the 
popes  of  this  century  took  the  liberty  to  supersede  all  other  rights  (by 
tiie  formula  ^^  non  oOBtanie^^^y  and  to  promote  their  favorites  to  vacant 
benefices  in  whatsoever  country  they  might  be  found ;  indsting,  with  a 
threat  of  the  ban,  that  their  commands  should  be  obeyed,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Robert,  bishop  of.  Lincoln.  Thus  could  the  most 
mifit  and  the  most  unworthy  men  be  promoted  to  such  offices  ;  boya 
mider  age,  or  at  least  such  as  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language 
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and  manners  of  the  people,  where  their  field  of  action  was  a8si;:;ned ; 
men,  who  carried  with  them,  wherever  thej  went,  all  the  Roman  cor- 
rnption  of  morals;  or  who  if  they  preferred  to  enjoy,  as  absentees,  the 
revenues  of  the  benefices,  hired  underlings,  who  performed  the  spiritual 
fimctions  in  an  altogether  mechanical  manner.  The  best  use  which 
fhe  popes  made  of  this  authority  was,  when  they  provided  in  this  way, 
finr  men  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  cultivation  of  letters,  an 
appointment  free  from  cares,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
obtained. 

We  have  seen  already  in  the  preceding  period,  how  the  papal 
power  was  advanced  by  the  selfish  interests  of  subordinate  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  who  sought  to  make  themselves  independent  of  their 
immediate  superiors.  But  when  the  popes,  instead  of  keeping  every 
oiher  authority  confined  within  its  appropriate  limits,  and  placing 
tiiemselves  in  opposition  to  all  arbitrary  procedures,  now  sought  to 
grasp  all  other  power  for  themselves  ;  when,  to  secure  this  end,  they 
eagerly  complied  with  the  demands  of  those  who  wished  to  be  freed 
firwn  the  troublesome  oversight  of  their  immediate  superiors,  the  inevi- 
table result  was  the  destruction  of  all  ecclesiastical  order,  and  the 
promotion  of  all  licentiousness.  Thus  abbots  procured  for  themselves 
llie  insignia  of  the  episcopal  oflSco, —  sandals,  mitre, and  crosier;  and 

Eivileges  of  exemption  in  respect  to  the  diocesan  authority  of  the 
shops.  Thus  was  taken  away  from  the  bishops  the  means  of  watch- 
ing over  all  that  transpired  in  their  dioceses  ;  and  of  punishing  every- 
tiiing  bad  in  them.  We  have  seen  on  a  former  page,^  how  Bernard 
warned  the  pope  against  this  arbitrary  extension  of  his  authority ;  and 
many  other  influential  voices  were  heard  in  like  manner  to  protest 
against  these  exemption-privileges.  Thus  Yves,  bishop  of  Chartres," 
eomplains  to  pope  Urban  the  Second,  of  a  monastery  which  sought  to 
free  itself  by  such  an  exemption  from  the  diocesan  oversight  of  the 
bishop  of  Paris,  in  order  that  it  might  suffer  no  disturbance  in  its  li- 
centious doings.^  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  letter  filled 
with  similar  complaints,  addressed  to  pope  Alexander  the  Third,^ 
quotes  the  language  of  one  of  these  abbots  who  was  striving  to  throw 
off  the  regular  dependence  on  his  bishop.  He  said :  "  The  abbots,  who 
do  not  annihilate  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  are  poor  creatures ;  for, 
bv  the  annual  payment  at  Rome  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  they  might 
obtain  exemption."  "  The  abbots,"  says  that  archbishop, "  exalt  them- 
aelves  above  their  primates  and  bishops ;  and  not  a  man  of  them  is 
wOling  to  pay  due  regard  to  his  superior.  Thus  abbots  and  monks 
would  abandon  themselves  to  all  their  lusts,  with  none  to  remind  them 
of  their  duty,  and  every  species  of  disorder  would  spread  through  the 

'  See  page  152.  hnjas  modi  sunt,  qaibas  map's  nccessaria 

•  Ep.  65.  est  subjectio  qaam  libertaH,  qui  1il)ertate  in 

*  Latiniacensis  abbas  et  monachi  ejas,  occasionom  camis  abutuntuff  qaibns  si  de- 
qai  nescio  qua  nova  libertate  snos  exccflsus  cem  raillia  paedaf;:o(^onim  in  Christo  ad 
tMntur.  et  subjectioncra  Parisiensi  ecclc-  custodiam  dcputarcntnr,  vix  tamen  sic 
iiaB  debitam  et  hactenus  exhibitam  contra  rcf^ulnris  continentiac  le^ibns  ligarentar. 
caoonicam  inMtitationem  dc  ccrvice  sua  ex-  *  Ep.  68.  Among  the  letters  of  Peter 
CBtere  moliantur.     Hae  aatem  persooae  of  Bloifl. 
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monasteries.'  If  a  speedy  remedy  were  not  applied  to  this  evil,  it 
was  to  bo  feared,  that  as  the  abbots  were  exempted  from  the  oversig^ 
of  the  bishops,  so  the  bishops  would  be  exempted  from  that  of  tiie 
archbishops,  and  the  deans  and  arch-deacons  from  that  of  their  supe- 
riors." "  To  express  our  own  opinion  freely,"  says  he,  "  it  does  little 
honor  to  the  pope's  justice,  for  him  to  confer  a  benefit  on  one  person  aft 
the  cost  of  another ;  to  take  what  is  mine,  and  render  himself  charge* 
able  with  doing,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  that  which  no  secular  powttr 
would  take  the  liberty  of  doing  in  secular  affairs."  He  reminds  him, 
as  Bernard  had  reminded  pope  Eugene,'  of  the  precept  of  the  aposUe 
Paul  (Rom.  13  : 1),  that  every  man  should  be  subject  to  the  powen 
that  be.  "  In  the  human  body,  one  member  does  not  decline  serving 
another.  Among  the  angels,  ojie  desired  exemption  from  the  divine 
authority ;  and,  from  an  angel,  he  became  a  devil."  He  acknowledges, 
that  such  exemptions  had  been  originally  granted  to  the  monasteriei 
to  secure  quiet  for  them,  to  protect  them  against  the  tyranny  of 
bishops  ;  but  the  matter  had  now  taken  an  opposite  turn.  Many  weie 
at  the  present  time  brought  to  ruin  by  these  extraordinary  libertiei. 
To  be  sure,  one  who  so  firmly  resisted  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
Rome,  would  necessarily  draw  upon  himself  the  charge  of  presam{h 
tion,  for  daring  to  attack  the  sacred  authority  of  the  pope.^  Peter  of 
Blois  congratulates  his  brother,  an  abbot,  who  had  received  from  tlie 
pope  those  badges  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  together  with  the  exemjh 
tion,  on  the  promotion  he  had  obtained ;  but  at  the  same  time  ex* 
presses  his  dissatisfaction  that  he  should  consent  to  wear  the  signs  of 
a  dignity  which  belonged  only  to  the  bishop,  and  which,  on  anodier 
functionary,  savored  of  vanity  and  arrogance.^  He  tells  him  thai 
disobedience  to  his  lawful  superior  was  not  to  be  excused,  even  by  tlie 
papal  privilegium ;  for  a  privilege  bestowed  by  a  man  could  avafl 
nothing  against  the  divine  order.^  That  pious  theologian  of  Paris, 
who  was  so  zealous  in  opposing  the  abuses  of  the  church,  near  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  Peter  Cantor,  expresses  a  fear  that  such 
partial  exemptions  and  partitions,  would  pave  the  way  for  the  univer- 
sal downfall  of  the  spiritual  empire  of  Rome,  which  was  to  take  place 
in  the  last  times.^  It  is  singular,  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  ob- 
serve how  this  man,  otherwise  so  liberal-minded, —  in  intimating,  thafc 

^  Abbates  exterius  coram  carnis  in  dc-  annulus  atqac  sandalia  in  alio  quam  ia 

sidcriis    airnnt,  non    curantea,  dummodo  cpiscopo  qaaedam  superlui  elatio  est  il* 

laate  exhibeantur,  et  fiat  pax  in  diebus,  pnicsumtuosia  ostcntatio  libertatis.   Ep.  9Ql 
corum  claustrales  vero  tanquam  accphuli        ^  Ncc  blandiatur  sibi  aliquis,  quod  ptt 

otio  vacant  ct  vaniloquio,  ncc  cnim  praesi-  privilegium  Romanac  ecclesiac  ab  inobodi* 

dcm  habcnt,  qui  com  ad  frugem  vitae  meli-  cntia  cxcusctur.    Si  enim  praecipit  Deal 

oris  inclinet    Quodsi  tumultuosas  eorum  et  aliud  indulget  et  praecipit  homo,  obedl- 

contentiones  audiretis,  claustnim  non  mul-  endum  est  Deo  potiuA  quam  homini. 
tum  difterre  putaretis  a  foro.  '  Vcrendum  est,  ne  hae  exemptionef  et 

'  See  abovCf  page  152.  divisioncs  particularcs  universalem  facbmt 

'  I)e  facto  8ummi  pontiAcis  disputasse  et  divisionem    a   Romano   regno   spiritiudi, 

sacrilegium  commisisse  dicemur;   verum-  quae  facta  est  jam  ex  parte  a  Romano  r^^ 

tamen  non  eat  aequa  dispatatio,  ubi  susti-  no  materiali.      2  Thcss.  2 :  3.      See  Petri 

ncnti  respondere  non  licet  Cantoris  verbum  abbreviatum.    MontibH^ 

*  Insigtiia  episcopalii  eminentiao  in  abba-  1639,  p.  1 14. 
tenecapprobonecaooepto.  Mitra  enim  et 
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hy  such  a  mode  of  procedure  the  whole  ancient  constitution  of  the 
luurch  was  overthrown,  and  everything  made  solely  and  directly 
dependent  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the  pope,  —  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  feels  constrained  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  vio- 
lating the  papal  majesty ;  declaring  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  no  person 
was  competent  to  judge  over  the  pope,  and  that  the  apostolical  chair, 
which  could  not  err,  may  perhaps  have  acted  in  such  things  by  a 
particular  illumination.  We  might  be  almost  tempted  to  regard  such 
declarations  as  irony,  if  the  whole  tone  of  the  work,  and  of  the  passage 
in  question,  did  not  contradict  such  a  supposition.^ 

Li  France,  some  after-effects  of  that  spirit  of  church  freedom, 
iffaich  we  observed  there  in  the  earlier  centuries,  still  manifested 
themselves  in  the  way  in  which  the  church  of  this  country  sought  to 
preserve  itself  by  the  so  called  pragmatic  ttanction^  enacted  by 
DDg  Louis  the  Ninth,  in  the  year  12G8,  against  several  of  the  op- 
ive  and  restrictive  measures  which  have  just  been  mentioned. 

The  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  supremo  government  of 
die  church,  necessarily  brought  along  \vith  it  a  change  also  in  many 
things  connected  with  legislation,  in  all  parts  of  the  church ;  and 
hence,  the  old  collections  of  ecclesiastical  laws  no  longer  met  the  ex- 
iating  wants.  Ever  since  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  began  to  be 
received  as  valid,  men  would  already  come  to  be  sensible  of  this. 
The  collbion  between  the  old  and  the  new  church  legislation  would 
occasion  considerable  embarrassment.  Since  the  establishment  of 
flie  validity  of  those  decretals,  several  new  collections  of  ecclesiastical 
laws  had,  it  is  true,  been  formed ;  as,  for  example,  that  of  Regino, 
abbot  of  Prilm,  in  tlie  tenth,  and  that  of  Burkhard,  bishop  of  Worms, 
and  that  of  Yves,  bishop  of  Chartres,  in  tlie  eleventh  century ;  but 
■till,  these  collections  did  not  prove  adequate  to  do  away  tliat  con- 
trariety. Add  to  this,  that  tlie  new  papal  church  system  needed  some 
ooonterpoise  against  a  tendency  which  threatened  to  become  danger- 
ous to  it.  In  the  twelfth  century,  great  enthusiasm  was  excited  for 
the  renewed  study  of  the  Roman  law,  by  the  famous  Irnerius  (Guar- 
iierius),  at  the  university  of  Bologna  ;  and  this  study  led  to  investiga- 
tions  and  doctrines  which  were  quite  unfavorable  to  -the  interests  of 
the  papacy.  Even  Irnerius  stood  forth  as  an  ally  of  the  imperial 
power,  in  the  contest  with  the  papacy ,3  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the  famous 
teachers  of  law  at  that  university,  who  were  employed  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  the  Eirst,  to  investigate  and  defend  his  rights  at  the  diet  of 
BoQcala.     The  more  eager,  therefore,  would  be  the  hierarchical  party 

■  Bed  dicetur  mihi,  Ps.  72 .  Os  tuum  po-  non  patitur  Dominas  ermre.    Forte  enira 

■it  in  coelum,  Kcspondeo :  non.    Hoc  au-  instinctu  et  fAmiliari  consilio  Spiritus  sancti 

tern  non  aMKcrendo,  scd  opponcndo  induco.  legequo  privata  dacta  hoc  facit,  sicut  Samp- 

Hon  enim  licet  mihi  diceru  domino  pnpae :  son  Be  cum  hostibus  occidit,  Bcd  sic  subiati 

Cmrita  focis  1  Sacrilcgium  enim  est,  opera  sunt  consules  et  proconsales  de  medio,  ut 

^juB  redurguere  ct  vitui>erarc.    Vcnimta-  paaca  vel  nulla  imperent  et  omnia  Caesar 

men  homm  solutionem  vcl  qua  ratione  iis  sit,  qui  omnia  sicut  omnibus  imperet 

cimetur,  non  video.    Scio  autem,  quia  anc-  '  Landulph.   Junior,  hist  Mediolan.  c. 

toiitatc  canonis  vcterid  vcl  novi  non  fit  hn-  xxx.  Muratori  scriptor.  rcr.  Italicar.  t.  ▼ 

JhdmkU  divi^io  et  exemptio  in  ecclesia  scd  f.  502. 
ilpadftU  Mictoritate  sodis  apottolicM,  qiuun 
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to  oppose  that  hostile  tendency,  by  setting  up  another,  in  defence  of 
their  own  interests  and  principles,  through  the  study  rf  ecclesiastical 
law,  from  an  opposite  point  of  view.  Thus  it  came  about  that— at 
the  famous  seat  itself  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law — at  Bologna, 
about  the  year  1151,  a  Benedictine,  or  according  to  another  account 
a  Camaldulensian  monk,  Gratian,  arranged  a  new  collection  of  eccle- 
siastical laws,  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
scientific  taste  of  these  times.  As  the  title  itself  indicates,  "  ConcoT' 
dia  diHcordantium  canonumy^  old  and  new  ecclesiastical  laws  were 
hero  brought  together,  their  differences  discussed,  and  their  recon- 
ciliation attempted, —  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  by  Peter 
Lombard  in  handling  the  doctrines  of  faith.  This  logical  arrange- 
ment and  method  of  reconciliation,  supplied  a  welcome  nutriment  to 
the  prevailing  scientific  sj^irit.  From  that  time  the  study  also  of 
canon  law  was  pursued  with  great  zeal,  and  the  two  parties  called 
the  Legists  and  the  Decretists  arose, —  Gratian's  collections  of  laws 
being  denominated  simply  the  ^^Decretum  GraUanV^  The  zeal  with 
which  the  study  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  was  pursued  had  how- 
ever this  injurious  effect,  that  the  clergy  were  thereby  drawn  awaj 
from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  from  the  higher,  directly  theo- 
logical, interest,  and  their  whole  life  devoted  solely  to  these  pursuits.* 
But  still,  the  contrariety  between  the  old  and  the  new  ecclesiastical 
laws  could  not  be  got  rid  of  by  this  attempt  at  reconciliation.  Alaaj 
doubts  and  difficulties  arose  from  tliis  cause;  and  the  popes  wore 
applied  to  for  a  decision  of  the  contested  questions  which  resulted 
therefrom.  In  the  laws  enacted  by  them,  the  ecclesiastical  law  re- 
ceived great  additions ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  decisions  of  Innocent 
the  Third,  in  particular,  which  formed  a  rich  storehouse  for  that  code. 
But  a  twofold  injury  resulted.  An  intermediate  authority  was  want- 
ing, to  introduce  the  new  papal  laws  at  once  into  the  practice  of  the 
church ;  and,  in  the  twelfth  century,  many  bulls  were  interpolated, 
under  the  name  of  the  popes,  to  subserve  particular  interests.  People 
returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  brought  with  them  interpolated 
bulls,  and  put  them  in  circulation.^  In  the  time  of  Innocent  the 
Third,  a  forger  of  this  sort  had  the  boldness  to  appear  in  Sweden,  in 
the  character  of  a  papal  legate .^  There  were  ecclesiastics  who  had 
acquired  a  peculiar  knack  in  imitating  papal  bulls,  and  pushed  a 
lucrative  business  in  that  line.^  Thus  many  bad  things  could  be  done 
in  the  name  of  the  popes,  for  which  they  were  not  in  the  least  respon- 
sible,—  an  evil  of  wliich  Innocent  the  Third  felt  it  necessary  to  com- 
plain.^    In  England,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  ban 

'  Peter  Cantor  complnins  in  hi«  Vcrbura  *  Jacob  of  Vitry   (see  ante,  page  60), 

abbreviatum.c.  li:  Omisjtis  nrtilms  liJKjrnli-  names  among  the  bad  monks  and  clergy, 

bus  coelestibasqae  disciplinis  omnes  codi-  who  took  all  sorts  of  liberty  to  f^ratify  th^ 

ccm  leg^unt  et  forcnsia  quacrunt,  ut  ju^loriam  cupidity,  those  qui  falsariofum  crimen  pas- 

et  lucram  mcndicent.      Compare,  in  the  simum  incurrentes,  falsis  litcris  et  ballis 

letters  of  Peter  de  Blois,  epistles  76  and  furtivis  in  ponlitionem  uti  noii   vercntar. 

140  Hist,  occidental,  c.  xxix. 

'  Innocent  the  Third,  epp.  1.  ii,  ep.  29.  *  Innocent  iii  (L  i,  cp.  235)  says :  Data. 

'  L.  c.  1.  ri,  ep.  10.  faepe  mancUu  et  iostitntionea  intcrdudi 
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was  for  this  reason  publicly  pronounced  on  falsifiers  of  the  bulls.* 
In  order  to  suppress  these  pernicious  acts  of  imposture,  Innocent  the 
Third  enacted  laws,  whereby  such  impostors  were  condemned  to  severe 
punishments,  and  the  marks  of  distinction  between  genuine  and  un- 
genuine  bulls  accurately  defined.^  Hence,  the  still  greater  need  of  a 
new  and  duly  accredited  collection  for  ecclesiastical  law,  in  which  the 
genuine  laws  might  be  found  brought  together.  After  many  previous 
attempts  to  supply  this  want,  pope  Gregory  the  Ninth,  in  the  year 
1234,  caused  such  a  digest  to  be  formed  by  the  general  of  the  Domin- 
icans, Raymund  a  Fennaforte.^ 


REMAINING  PARTS   OP  THE   CHURCH   CONSTITUTION. 

It  was  by  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy  and  the  confusion  existing 
m  all  parts  of  the  church-constitution,  that  the  reforming  tendencies 
of  the  Hildebrandian  epoch  had  been  called  forth.  A  part  of  the 
abases  which  had  crept  in,  those  which  the  rude  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  monarchs  had  introduced,  were  very  thoroughly  counteracted  by 
the  triumph  of  the  Hildebrandian  system  ;  a  great  zeal  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  clergy  and  of  the  church  life,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
primitive  apostolical  church,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  imagination 
of  the  men  of  this  period,  commenced  from  this  epoch.  A  bond  of 
union  was  here  presented  between  all  the  opponents  of  the  reigning 
corruption,  all  men  in  all  the  churches  who  were  zealous  for  a  strict 
severity  of  morals  among  the  clergy,  and  the  worthy  celebration  of 
the  ofiSces  of  worship.  The  provost  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg  repre- 
sents, as  a  work  of  the  same  spirit,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  crusades ; 
the  zeal  of  monasticism  now  carried  to  an  unusual  height,  and  for  the 
renovated  canonical  mode  of  living  together ;  the  multitudes  who  con- 
tended with  secular,  and  the  other  multitudes  who  contended  with 
spiritual  weapons  for  the  same  holy  object.^    From  ttiis  epoch  began 

iniqiiafl  a  sede  apostoUca  emanare  malti  ar-  dun  est  sicnt  in  hostea  pablicos  et  totias 

gaunt  et  mirantur  et  in  hoc  ei  calpam  im-  ecclesiae,  qnantnm  in  ipsis  est,  sabversores. 

ponantt  in  (^no  sinceritaa  ejus  culpae  prorsofl  On  the  traffic    parsaed   with   these  for- 

ignara  per  innocentiam  exensatar.  genes,  see,  further  on,  the  letter  of  l^phen 

'  Letters  of  Peter  de  Blois,  ep.  53.    It  is  of  Toumay,  ep.  221. 

here  said,  in  an  ordinance  issaed  by  Rich-  '  Epp.  1.  i,  ep.  235  and  349,  and  the  other 

ard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury :  Quoniam  epistles  of  this  pope  already  referred  to. 

in  his  partibus  publica  falsariomm  pestis  '  Decretalium,  libri  v ;    the   Decretals,, 

obrepsit,  qui  bollis  adulterinis  et  Uteris  ca-  simply  so  called. 

Inmnias innocentibus movent etstatum  jus-  ^  He  says:  Est  grande  spectaculum,  Ti<^ 

te  poftsidentium  subvertere  moliuntnr.  And  -  dere  hinc  milites  in  campo  pngnantes  dace 

ep.  68 :  Falsariomm  praestigiosa  malida  Josuo,  hinc  vero  beatum  Augnstinum  qua- 

ita  in  episcoponun  contumeliam  se  arma-  si  alterum  Aron  stipatum  Levitis  et  sane* 

tH,  at  falsitas  in  omnium  fere  monasterio-  turn  Benedictnm  quasi  Hur,  Exod.  17 :  13, 

mm  exemptione  praevaleat   In  the  letters  stipatum  religiosis  monachis  orantes ; — and 

of  John  or  Salisbury,  ep.  83 :  Hujus  sigilli  again :  Hinc  post  longam  simonioe  hiemem 

cormptio  aniTertalis  ecclesiae  pericnlum  vemali  suavitate  spirante  reflor^scit  vinea 

€tt,  cam  ad  anius  sig^naculi  notam  solvi  et  Dominica,  constituuntur  coenobia  et  xeno* 

dmudi  possint  quorumlibet  ora  pontificnm  dochia  et  nova  crebrescuntlaudum  cantica. 

«t  colpa  quaelioet  impunita  pcrtranseat  et  In  P&.  39.  Pez  thesaurus  anecdotor.  noTia* 

innocentia  con40iniietar.  Unde  in  eos,  qui  simus,  t.  r,  f.  794. 
hoc  attentara  jumiimmir,  anlmadTerteii- 
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a  fierce  struggle  between  tlie  smaller  number  of  the  more  strict  eccle- 
siastics who  were  disposed  to  favor  reform,  and  the  great  majorit] 
who  followed  onlj  their  pleasures. 

But  the  measures  applied  by  Gregory  the  Seventh  and  his  succes- 
sors, were  by  no  means  calculated  to  produce  a  lasting  effect  on  th€ 
vast  multitude  who  were  not  themselves  affected  by  this  spirit  of 
reform.  By  laws  of  celibacy,  chastity  and  purity  of  manners  could 
not  be'  forced  on  the  clergy :  men  contented  themselves  with  a  seeiih 
ing  obedience,  and  those  to  whom  a  regular  marriage  was  not  allowed, 
abandoned  themselves,  in  private,  to  excesses  so  much  the  worses- 
sought  in  gorgeous  apparel,  outward  Bplendor,^  revelry,  and  noisj 
amusements,  an  indemnification  for  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  lifej 
which  were  forbidden  them.  The  dissolution  of  the  canonical  life  con- 
thmally  went  on  increasing.  The  prebends  were  by  many  considered 
as  only  a  means  of  good  living,  and  they  either  did  not  concern  them- 
selves at  all  about  the  ecclesiastical  functions  incumbent  on  them,  oi 
performed  them  in  a  mechanical  way,  without  devotion  or  dignity,  oi 
else  got  them  performed  by  hireling^  job- working  substitutes?  Those 
who  would  not  follow  the  example  of  Uie  rest,  who  exhibited  in  theai 
whole  manner  of  life  a  seriousness  corresponding  to  their  vocation^ 
who  dared  to  converse  about  spiritual  things,  were  decried  by  ihe 
latter  as  singular  fellows  and  pietists;^  or,  if  they  ventured  to  stand 
forth  as  censors,  exposed  tliemselvcs  to  hatred  and  persecution;  fix 
men  'dreaded  a  spirit  of  reform  supported  by  popes  and  monarchs  which 
might  bring  down  a  severe  chastisement  on  the  heads  of  the  corrapi 
clergy.  "  Behold,"  said  the  others,  "  how  this  man  departs  from  oai 
customs ;  he  wants  to  convert  us  into  monks.  We  must  at  once  take 
our  stand  against  him.  If  we  do  not,  it  will  go  with  us  as  it  hai 
done  with  othei*s  before  us.  Tlie  pope  and  the  king  will  unite  against 
us,  they  will  deprive  us  of  our  livings,  and  other  fashions  will  be 

introduced  here.  We  shall  become  a  laughing-stock  to  all  fhe 
people."  5 

When  the  popes  had  succeeded  in  banishing  the  direct  and  arbitrary 
influence  of  the  princes  on  ecclesiastical  appointments,  another  not 

*  In  •pposition  to  these,  see,  c.  jj.  tlie  ah-  Sec  Acta  Sanoior.  ^lens.  Maj.  t  iii,  f.  681. 

Lot  Hcrnnnl  of  ("^lairvuux,  cp.  2.  ^  1 1 :  Con-  ^  Clerici  coiiductores  and  conductitU,  U 

ceditur  tihi,  ut  si  bene  deservis,  <le  ahsirio  Gcrholi  says  in  liis  Dialog,  do  differentia 

\ivas,  non  autcm,  ut  de  altario  luxnricris,  clcriii   saccuhiris  et    n'^ularin.  Pcz  tbm, 

u:  do  altario  bupcrbias,  nt  indc  compares  anerd.  novi>>.  t.  ii,  f.  482. 

tihi   frena  anrea,  sellas    depicta*;,  cnloaria  **  Si  non  t'acio.  quod  caeteri,  de  aingqlail- 

dcArjrentata,  vuria  ^rriseaipic  pellicea  a  collo  tale  noiahor.     IJernanl.  ep.  2,  ^  II. 

ctmanihus  ornatu  purpureo  diversiticaU.  *  See  Life  of  the  abbot  William  Roskild, 

'  We  have  an  example  in  a  church  at  who  belonged  to  the  times  of  pope  IniHh 

Guhbio  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  ac-  cent  the  Thinl,  in  the  Actis  Sanctor.  M. 

count  of  the  life  of  bishop  Ubald,  written  April,  t.  i,  f.  025  ;  and  what  Jacob  of  Vitiy 

by  his  successor  Tebald :  Nulla  tunc  tcm-  says  of  those  corrupt  ecclesiastics :  Hi  as* 

poris  ordinis  obscrvantia,  nulla  prorsus  re-  tein.  qui  inter  cos  viri  justi  ct  tiraorati  la* 

ligionis  colcbatur  memoria.     Alerccde  an-  per  al>ominationibuA  eomm  lu^nt  et  con- 

ima  crat  condut:tus,  qui  companas  pulsorct  tristantur,  ab  iis  irridcntar.    llypocritai  et 

in  bora  ofliciorum  et  quia  clericorum  units-  su|)ersiitiosos  dicunt  rcjmtnntes'  pro  magiio 

quisquc  in  domo  propria  cpulabaturct dor-  crimine,  quod  divinau  scripturae  Terbnm 

niiebat,  tota  fere  observantia  ecclesiAstici  vol  ipsum  Dei  nonien  inter  eos  ausi  — ' 

CultuB  custodiebatur  in  polsn  nolarum.  —  nominarc.    Hi»t  qrindfmtftl  c 
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less  pernicious  mode  of  arbitrary  proceeding  often  took  the  place  of 
that  which  had  been  suppressed.  The  bishops  and  chapters  of  the 
cathedral  often  suffered  themselves  to  be  determined  by  family  inter- 
ests and  worldly  considerations  more  than  by  any  concern  for  the 
good  of  the  church.  The  older  ecclesiastical  laws  respecting  the 
canonical  age  were  neglected,  and  boys  under  age  promoted  to  the 
first  offices  of  the  church.^  Canonical  priests  made  it  a  rule  amongst 
themselves,  that  none  but  persons  of  noble  birth  should  join  their  class,* 
and  so  the  ostentatious  display  and  luxurious  modes  of  living  practised 
in  the  higher  ranks,  were  mtroduced  amongst  the  clergy.  Nepotism, 
and  the  spirit  of  gain,  led  to  the  accumulation  of  several  benefices 
often  involving  the  duties  of  incompatible  callings  on  one  person. 
Respecting  the  so-called  plurality  of  benefices,  and  the  non-resi- 
dence of  cler^men  near  the  church  with  which  their  official  duties 
were  connected,  various  complaints  were  offered.  Peter  Cantor,  in 
&e  work  wherein  he  combats  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  his  times,^  re- 
sents it  that,  in  a  respectable  church,  the  five  offices  of  greatest  income 
had  been  given  to  absentees.^  The  popes  Alexander  the  Third  and 
Innocent  the  Third,  passed  laws  at  the  Lateran  getieral  councils,  in 
the  years  1179  and  1215,  for  the  suppression  of  the  above-mentioned 
abuses ;  but,  by  all  the  outward  measures  that  were  applied,  little 
coold  be  effected,  so  long  as  the  sources  of  the  evil  were  still  left 
behind ;  and  the  bad  example  which  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  sue- 
oeeding  popes  presented,  would  only  contribute  to  promote  such 
abuses.  Bishops,  who  had  the  good  of  their  communities  at  heart, 
as,  for  example,  Robert  Grosshead,  we  hear  complaining  bitterly  on 
tins  subject.^ 

In  the  contest  with  the  great  mass  of  the  secularized  clergy  stood 
forth,  in  the  twelfth  century,  men  who  sought  to  bring  back  the  old 
canonical  life  to  a  still  greater  degree  of  strictness,  to  reform  the 
clerical  body  still  more  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  monastic  life. 

'  The  words  of  Bernard  in  his  tract,  De  sed  nee  etiam  consiliis  ejus  assistitnr,  qaip- 

officio  episcoporam,  c.  vii :  Scholares  pucri  pe  nulla  personamm  quinque  semel  in  an* 

«t  impoberea  adolescentca  ob  sanguinis  dig-  no  praesens  in  ea  inrenitur.  1.  c.  c.  xxxiv. 
nitatem  promoventur  ad  ecclesiosticas  dig-        ^  See  his  letter  to   his  archdeacon,  ep. 

nitates  et  de  sub  ferula  transferuntur  ad  107,  in  Brown,  in  which  he  calls  upon  him 

principandun  presbytcris,  laetiores  interim,  to  exercise  severity  towards  the  clergy  who 

quod  virgasevaserintqnam  quod  meruerint  neglected  their  duty,  and   complains  of 

Srincipatum.    The  complaints  in  Peter  de  their  incontinent  lives,  their  worldly  pu]> 

lois,  ep.  60 :  Episcoporum  nequitia,  qui  suits,  and  their  trifling  amusements^ :    Ex 

eirra  parentum   promotionem  sunt  adeo  relatu  fide  digno  audivimus,  quod  plurimi 

•ingalariter  occupati,  ut  nihil  alind  aifectent  sacerdotes  archidiaconatus  vestri  horas  ca- 

aat  somnient,  atque  indigentiam  scholarium  nonicas  ant  non  dicunt  aut  corrupte  dicunt, 

Tel  in  modica  visitatione  non  relevent  Pur-  et  id  quod  dicunt  sine  omni  devotione  aut 

pvnita  incendit  parentela   pontificum  et  devotioni8signo,imomagi8cnmeTidentios- 

•lata  de  patrimonio  crucifixi  in  superbia  et  tensione  animi  indevoti  dicunt  nee  horam 

ia  ttimrione  ad  omnes  vitae  saecularis  illeoe-  observant  in  dicendo,  quae  commodior  tit 

bm  te  effundit.  parochinnis  ad  audiendum  divina  sed  aaaa 

'  See  e.  g.Yve's  letters,  ep.  126.  eorum  plus  consonat  libidinosae  desidiae. 

*  The    Verbnm    Abbreviatnm,  already  Hahent  insnper  suas  focarias,  quod  etsi  not 

•eteral  times  referred  to.  et  nostros  lateat  cum  inquisitiones  super 

^Fto  qnibns  (reditibns)  perceptis  in  ea  ejnsmodi  fieri  fecimus,  his  per  quos  fimt 

Me  per  rlcariam  ncc  per  aliom  servitor,  inquisitiones  perjnria  non  timentibus,  noD 

Soa dioo»ium eantatnr,  non  legitor tMitom,  debet  tunen  tm  nc  latere. 
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Such  a  man  was  Norbert,  the  founder  of  a  new  and  peculiar  congrog^ 
tion,  which  became  a  place  of  refuge  for  many  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  clergy.  Of  him  we  shall  hare 
to  speak  more  at  large  in  the  history  of  monasticism.  But  there  were 
also  other  men  of  the  more  rigid  tendency,  who  professed  no  wish  of 
founding  a  new  institution,  but  only  desired  to  bring  back  the  clergy  to 
a  mode  of  life  and  of  association  corresponding  to  their  original  dealt 
nation.  Among  these  the  individual  of  whom  we  have  so  often  spoken 
as  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  the  Hildebrandian  system,  the  provosi 
Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg,  deserves  particularly  to  be  mentioned.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  struggling  for  the  reformation  of 
the  clerus;^  and  the  storms  which  agitated  that  body  proceeded  from 
this  very  cause  ;  he  is  in  this  respect  to  be  compared  with  Ratherius.* 
The  apostolical  community  of  goods,  as  men  conceived  it,  was  to  lum 
the  type  of  the  union  which  ought  to  exist  amongst  the  clergy.  The 
rule  ascribed  to  Augustin,  he  represented  as  the  law  for  the  comma-' 
nity  of  the  clergy ;  they  should  own  no  sort  of  property ;  strangers 
to  all  luxury  and  splendor,  they  should  be  contented  with  the  simpk 
necessaries  of  life.  It  was  what  Arnold  of  Brescia  wanted  to  bring 
about,  only  in  a  more  liberal  spirit.  To  the  clerical  rule  drawn  up  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,3  Gerhoh  referred  back,  as  a  lax  rule,  originating  in- 
the  court  of  a  prince,  not  in  the  church.^  Considered  from  this  point 
of  view,  those  ecclesiastics  alone,  who  subjected  themselves  to  thk 
stricter  rule,  were  recognized  as  genuine  canonicals,  as  clerici  regw^ 
lare%;  all  the  rest  were  placed  in  the  class  of  irregidares  %aeculcam^- 
secular  clergymen.  But  among  the  latter,  too,  there  was  a  great  dh 
versity  as  to  their  habits  of  living.  This,  even  the  zealous  advocate 
of  the  stricter  rule,  the  provast  Gerhoh,  little  as  he  was  inclined  to 
allow  them  due  justice,  was  forced  to  acknowledge.*  There  were' 
amongst  the  secular  clergy  men  of  spiritual  feelings ;  and  a  distinction 
is  to  be  made  between  those  whom  the  love  of  freedom,  and  thoe^ 
whom  an  inclination  to  licentiousness  led  to  choose  this  mode  of  life ; 
of  which  latter  Jacob  of  Vitry  says,  that  tliey  were  very  properly 
called  canonici  saeeulares,  because  they  belonged  entirely  to  the  «ie- 
culunij  to  the  world,  but  that  they  were  incorrectly  styled  canonici^  for 
they  led  a  life  altogether  without  rule  or  law.® 

It  so  happened  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  that,  from 
the  body  of  these  secular  clergj^men,  came  individuals  awakened  to  r^ 
pentance  by  peculiar  impressions  upon  their  minds  ;  filled  with  abhor- 
rence of  the  worldly  pursuits  of  the  clergy,  they  turned  all  at  once  to 


'  He  has  himself  related  the  history  of  cam  ex  ipsis  agno^camns  aliquot,  licet 

his  contests  with  hishops,  canonicals,  and  cos,  esse  ita  disciplinatos,  at  lic^ct  habeul 

princes,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  propria,  quasi  non  hiibentcs,  halicant  ee 

See  I'cz  thcs.  anecd.  noviss.  t  r,  .  2039.  cl  studeant  in  sectanda  niurum  discipliBa* 

•  Vol.  iii,  p.  410.  In  Ps.  67,  1.  c.  f.  1353. 

•  Vol.  iii,  p.  416.  •  From  that  better  chisu  ho  distin^iilwt 
^  Illam  cloricornm  regnlam,  non  in  ec-  these  :  Multi  autem  temporibii^  istis  rape 

clesia,  scd  in  anla  regis  dictatam.    In  Ps.  riuntar  canonici  vcro  nomine  saccnlareii 

67.    Fez  thos.  t.  r,  T.  1352.  quorum    regula   est,  irregulariter  Tiwi^ 

•  He  says :  Non  eos  omnet  damnamiu,  c.  xxx. 
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an  entirely  different  mode  of  life.  The  duties  of  the  spiritual  call- 
ing, their  guilt  in  having  hitherto  so  neglected  them,  pressed  with 
their  whole  weight  upon  their  consciences.  They  felt  constrained  to 
exert  themselves  the  more  earnestly  to  make  good  their  own  deficien- 
cies, and  to  exhort  clergy  and  laity  to  repentance  and  to  a  serious 
Christian  deportment.  They  travelled  round  as  preachers  of  re- 
pentance ;  by  their  words  of  exhortation,  coming  warm  from  the 
heart,  many  were  moved,  awakened  to  remorse  for  their  sins  and  to 
resolutions  of  amendment ;  though  the  powerful  impressions  of  the 
moment  did  not  always  endure.  A  circle  of  young  men  was  formed 
'around  them,  and  they  became  the  objects  of  enthusiastic  veneration ; 
by  which,  however,  such  of  them  as  lacked  finnness  of  Christian 
character  might  easily  be  intoxicated,  and,  quitting  the  paths  of  hu- 
zmlity  and  discretion,  be  led  into  dangerous  self-delusions ;  so  that 
what  had  begun  in  a  holy  enthusiasm  might  gradually  become  vitiated 
by  the  intrusion  of  impure  motives. 

Near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  great  stir  was  produced  in 
France  by  a  person  named  Fulco.  He  was  one  of  the  ordinary, 
ignorant,  worldly-minded  ecclesiastics,  the  priest  and  parson  of  a 
country  town  not  far  from  Paris.  Afterwards,  he  experienced  a 
diange,  of  the  nature  we  have  described  ;  and  as  he  had  before  neg- 
lected his  flock,  and  injured  them  by  his  bad  example,  so  now  he 
sought  to  build  them  up,  by  his  teaching  and  example.  But  he 
soon  became  painfully  sensible  of  his  want  of  that  knowledge  which  he 
had  taken  no  pains  to  acquire,  but  which  was  now  indispensable  to 
him  in  order  to  instruct  his  community.  In  order  to  supply  as  far  as 
possible  this  deficiency,  he  went  on  week-^ays  to  Paris,  and  attended 
the  lectures  of  Peter  Cantor,  a  theologian  distinguished  for  his  peculiar 
scriptural  bent  and  his  tendency  to  practical  reform ;  and  of  the  knowl- 
edge here  acquired  he  availed  himself,  by  elaborating  it  into  sermons, 
which  he  preached  on  Sundays  to  his  flock.  These  sermons  were  not 
so  much  distinguished  for  profoundness  of  thought,  as  for  their  adap- 
tation to  the  common  understanding  and  to  the  occasions  of  practical  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  people,  and  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  made  what^ 
he  Bsid  still  more  impressive  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Ilence^ 
when  others  delivered  his  copied  discourses  over  again,  they,  failed 
of  producing  the  same  effects.^  At  first,  neighboring  clergymen  in- 
vited him  to  preach  before  their  congregations.  Next,  he  was  called 
to  Paris,  and  he  preached  not  only  in  churches,  but  also  in  the  public 
places.  Professors,  students,  people  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  flocked 
to  hear  him.  In  a  coarse  cowl,  girt  about  with  a  thong  of  leather,  he 
itinerated  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  through  France,  and  fearlessly 
denounced  the  reigning  vices  of  learned  and  unlearned,  high  and  low. 
His  words  often  wrought  such  deep  compunction,  that  people  scourged 
themselves,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  before  him,  confessed 
their  sins  before  all,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  do  anything  he 
might  direct  in  order  to  reform  their  lives,  and  to  redress  the  wrong? 

'  See  the  words   of  Jacob  of  Yitrj :    ore  nee  tantnm  fructificabant  ab  aliis  prae- 
Qne  tunea  non  ita  lapiebant  in  alteriof    dicata.    Hist  occidentaL  p.  2S7. 
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which  they  had  done.  Usurers  restored  back  the  interest  they  had 
taken  ;  those  who,  in  times  of  scarcity,  had  stored  up  large  quantities 
of  grain  to  sell  again  at  a  greatly  advanced  price,  threw  open  their 
granaries.  In  such  times  he  frequently  exclaimed :  "  Give  food  to 
him  who  is  perishing  with  hunger,  or  else  thou  perishest  thyself."  He 
announced  to  the  corn-dealers  that  before  the  coming  harvest  they 
would  be  forced  to  sell  cheap  their  stored-up  grain ;  and  cheap  it  soon 
became,  in  consequence  of  his  own  annunciation.  Multitudes  of  aban- 
doned women,  who  lived  on  the  wages  of  sin,  were  converted  by  him. 
For  some  he  obtained  husbands ;  for  others  he  founded  a  nunnery. 
He  exposed  the  impure  morals  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  latter,  seeing 
the  finger  of  every  man  pointed  against  them,  were  obliged  to  separate 
from  their  concubines.  A  curse,  that  fell  from  his  lips,  spread  alarm 
like  a  thunderbolt.  People  whom  ho  so  addressed  were  seen  to  Mi 
like  epileptics,  foaming'  at  the  mouth  and  distorted  with  convulsions. 
Such  appearances  promoted  the  faith  in  the  supernatural  power  of  his 
words.  Sick  persons  were  brought  to  him  from  all  quarters,  who  ex- 
pected to  be  healed  by  his  touch,  by  his  blessing ;  and  wonderful 
stories  were  told  of  the  miracles  thus  wrought,'  Men  were  so  eager 
to  obtain  a  fragment  of  his  clothing,  in  order  to  preserve  it  as  a 
nuracle-working  relic,  that  the  very  garments  he  wore  on  his  person 
were  often  rent  in  pieces  by  the  multitude.  It  required  strong  quali- 
ties of  mind  for  a  man  not  to  be  hurried  by  such  extravagant  venera- 
tion paid  to  himself,  into  self-forgctfulness  and  spiritual  pride.  Pressed 
by  the  multitude,  in  danger  of  being  crushed,  Fulco  would  swing  his 
staff  with  such  violence  around  him  as  to  wound  many  within  its 
sweep.  But  the  wounded  never  uttered  a  murmuring  word;  they 
kissed  the  blood  as  it  streamed  forth  under  the  blow,  as  if  they  had 
been  healed  by  the  rough  touch  of  the  holy  man.  A  person  having 
once  rent  a  fragment  from  his  garment,  said  he  to  the  multitude : 
"  Tear  not  my  apparel  which  has  not  been  blessed,"  and  signing  the 
cross,  he  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  raiment  of  the  individual  who 
had  torn  the  fragment  from  his  own,  and  this  was  now  immediately 
divided  up  into  small  pieces,  which  were  looked  upon  as  relics.  At- 
length,  he  stood  forth  as  a  preacher  of  the  crusades.  A  great  deal 
of  money  was  sent  to  him,  which  he  divided  amongst  the  crusaders ; 
yet  the  vast  collections  which  he  made  injured  his  reputation.' 

The  personal  influence  of  this  man,  who  stood  prominent  neither  by 
his  talents  nor  his  official  station,  gave  birth  to  a  new  life  of  the  clergy, 
a  greater  zeal  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  predicatorial  office  and 
of  the  cure  of  souls,  both  in  France  and  in  England.  Young  men, 
who,  in  the  study  of  a  dialectic  theology  at  the  University  of  Paris,  had 
forgotten  the  obligation  to  care  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  were  touched 

*  Deserving  of  notice  are  the  words  of  •  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  hist,  occidental,  c 

Jacob  of  Vitry :  Tanta  infirmonim  et  eo-  vi,  etc. ;  where  we  find  the  story  related  in 

ram,  qui  eos  afferebant,  erat  fides  et  devo-  full.    Kigord,  do  gestis  Fhilippi  Angnsti, 

tio,  quod  non  solum  servi  Dei  meritis,  sod  at  the  venr  1195,  and  the  following,   llat- 

firvore  spiritus  et  fidd  non  haesUarUis  mag-  thew  ol  Paris,  year  1197,  f.  160. 
nkmiine  plurea  sanarentiir. 
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bjr  the  discourses  of  this  unlearned  itinerant,  and  trained  by  his  instru-  • 
mentality  into  zealous  preachers.  He  fonned,  and  left  behind  him,  a 
peculiar  school ;  he  sent  his  disciples  over  to  England,  and  his  exam- 
ple had  a  stimulating  effect  even  on  such  as  had  never  come  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  him.  "  Many,*'  says  Jacob  of  Vitry,i  "  inflamed 
•with  the  fire  of  love,  and  incited  by  his  example,  began  to  teach  and 
to  preach,  and  to  lead  not  a  few  to  repentance,  and  to  snatch  the  souls 
of  sinners  from  destruction." 

One  man  of  learning,  in  particular,  belonging  to  the  University  of 
Piiris,  the  magister  Peter  de  Rusia  (or  de  Rossiaco),  attached  him- 
•elf,  as  a  preacher  of  repentance,  to  Fulco,  and  produced  great  effects. 
Bnt  his  preaching  procured  for  him  rich  presents  and  great  marks  of 
honor ;  ho  proved  unfaithful  to  his  missionary  calling  by  accepting  a 
^ace  as  canonical  priest  and  chancellor  of  the  church  at  Chartres. 
Bach  a  change  in  this  man  made  an  unfavorable  impression  on 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  reverence  in  Fulco's  disciples  only 

Cachers  glowing  with  love  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  their 
thren.  An  historian  of  these  times  remarks,  in  speaking  of  the 
creat  activity  of  the  above-mentioned  preacher,  "  He  who  would  know 
m  what  temper  each  man  preached,  must  look  to  the  end ;  for  the  end 
most  clearly  reveals  the  disposition  of  the  man."^ 

These  preachers  of  repentance  and  reform,  who  came  forth  from  the 
rerj  body  of  the  clergy,  might  be  led  on  by  tiieir  pious  zeal  to  examine 
into  the  grounds  and  causes  of  the  corruption  which  they  attacked, 
and  to  inquire  more  profoundly  into  the  gospel  truth  which  was  op- 
posed to  it.  In  this  way  a  class  of  men  might  be  raised  up  who 
would  attack  the  reigning  church  system,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  fourth 
section,  relating  to  the  history  of  sects. 

We  must  here  repeat  what  we  have  already  sjud  in  an  earlier  pe 
nod,  concerning  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  the  archdeacons,^  who 
endeavored  to  build  up  an  authority  independent  of  the  bishops;^ 
although  there  wore  those,  too,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  self- 
denying  love  in  a  devoted  and  assiduous  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
fheir  calling,  by  unwearied  zeal  and  disinterestedness  in  making  their 
tours  of  visitation  amongst  the  communities  intrusted  to  their  care ; 
men  who  expended  their  regular  incomes  in  works  of  beneficence,  and 
who  remained  poor  in  very  profitable  oflSces ;  men  who,  staff  in  hand, 
travelled  over  their  dioceses  on  foot,  preaching  the  word  in  every 
place.^  To  oppose,  however,  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  those  arch- 
deacons who  abused  their  authority,  the  bishops,  in  the  course  of  the 

'  Hiitt.  occidental,  c.  ix.  tra  eoram  ant  rcpleta  est  muncribns  aat 

*  Sed  qui  Rcire  dcsiderat,  qua  intcntiono  inhiut.  Uoec  enim  honiinum  monstm  dcx- 
Ottisquc  pnu'dicavit^  fincm  attcndat,  quia  tras  non  habent  Sicut  enim  quidam  in 
finis  mtentioncm  hominnm  manifcstissimo  virtntis  excrcitio  ambidextri  sunt,  sic  isti 
dedarat  Ki^ord  dc  ^stis  Philippi  ad  a  ambilaevi  convincuntur  ab  avariiia  ct  ra- 
1198.  pina. 

■  Vol.  iii.  p.  111.  •  As  is  related  of  an  archdeacon,  Man- 

*  E.  g.  John  of  Salisbury,  ep.  80,  con-  ritlus,  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  near  the 
eeniing  the  rabies  archidiaconorum :  Alio^  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  hj 
mm  tristitia  in  corum  gao^ium  cedit,  in  Thomas  Cantipratenos,  in  his  Bonam 
foornm  manibos  iniquitates  lant,  et  ainii-  Univenalei  c  i,  p.  6. 
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twelfth  century,  employed  other  proxies  in  the  administration  of  their 
jurisdictions,  under  the  name  of  officiaJes,  This  title  was  applied  at 
-first  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  denote  those  who,  under  various  rela- 
tions, served  as  deputies  and  agents  of  the  bishops,  and  had  to  manage' 
various  kinds  of  business  in  their  names.'  Somewhat  later,  those  who 
served  as  deputies  of  the  bishops  in  the  care  of  souls,^  and  in  the 
proper  spiritual  jurisdiction, —  such  officers  as  Innocent  the  Third,  at 
the  fourth  Lateran  council,  in  1215,  ordered  to  be  appointed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  larger  dioceses  neglected  by  the  worldly  minded 
Wahops,*  —  were  distinguished  under  the  name  of  vicariij  from  the 
cfficiales^  so  called  in  the  narrower  sense,  to  whom  was  intrusted  a 
coercive  jurisdiction.  But  though  a  check  was  thus  placed  on  the 
lu*bitrary  authority  which  the  archdeacons  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selVes,  and  the  authority  of  the  bishops  preserved  against  encroach- 
ments, yet  the  communities  gained  nothing  thereby.  In  place  of  the 
enactions,  which  the  archdeacons  had  taken  the  liberty  to  make  on 
fheir  own  score,  came  others  of  a  different  sort,  which  were  practised 
by  the  officials,  as  the  organs  of  the  bishops,  for  the  enriching  of  them- 
mves ;  so  that  Peter  of  Blois,  in  the  last  times  of  the  twelfth  century, 
oould  call  these  officials  by  no  better  name  than  bishops'  bloodsuckers;' 
and  Peter  Cantor  complains  that  the  bishops  gave  themselves  but  little 
ooncem  about  the  men  to  whom  they  committed  the  care  of  souls,  but 
looked  more  sharply  after  those  officials  in  the  more  limited  sense  of 
tiie  word,  by  whom  their  coffers  were  filled.  From  this,  it  was  quite 
evident  how  little  they  loved  the  souls  of  men,  and  their  Saviour  and 
iq)per  Shepherd ;  how  much,  on  the  other  hand,  they  loved  money.* 

^  As  appertaining  to  the  officiom  epis-  serrimas  oves  quasi  rice    illins    tondeati 

oopi.  emungat,  excoriet    Isti  snnt  episcoi)onim 

'  On  this  point,  a  passage  in  the  Yerbam  8anguisuj?ae.    £p.  25. 

Abbrcviatnm  of  Peter  Cantor  is  partica-  *  I  will,  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned 

kurly  weighty,  c.  xxiv.    Ue  distinguishes  reader,  place  here  the  entire  passage  which 

tiia  genera  officialinm :     1.  confessor,  cui  is  so  imjmrtant  a  source  for  the  history  of 

Cfiiscopus  vices  suas  in   spintnalibus,  in  these  relations :  Praepositus  mralis  primiia, 

Mdiendis  confessionibus  et  curandis  ani-  licet  Deo  dignior,  episcopo  tamen  est  vilior. 

mabus  committit ;    2.  quaestor  palntii  sui.  Cum  isto  ei  est  rarus  scrmo,  rare  consulta- 

decanns,  nrchipresbyter  et  hujusmodi,  qui  tio  super  reddcnda  ratione  rillicationis  suae, 

faicrcmentis  et  profectibus  causamm  et  ne-  super  regimine  animarum,  in  quo  pateti 

ffOtiorum  episcopi  per  fas  et  nefas  invigi-  quantum   amabat  eas  et  redemptorem  et 

untj  3.  praepositus  ruralis  primus.     He  summum  pastorem  eamm.      Cum  tortore 

designates  ns  quaestor  and  praepositus,  such  autem  et  praeposito  fre(|uenB  ei  est  sermo, 

M  -had  to  administer  the  coerare  jurisdic-  ratiocinatio  et  consultatio.    In  quo  patet. 

tion  of  the  bishop,  and  who  were  afterwards  quantum  dilcxcrit  pccuniam.  Sed  et,  (mod 

caUed  officiaUs  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  dStestabilius  est,  primum  mittit  ad  officii 

word.  sui  cxccutionem  sme  magna  fidelitatis  ejns 

*  Those  whom  Peter  Cantor  desig^tes  examinationo  praehabita,  sine  sacramento 
with  Uie  title  of  confetsores,  jurisjurandi   de  fidelitate  ei  8er\'anda  in 

^Praecipimustamincathcdralibus,quam  regimine  animarum  interposito.      Secon- 

in  aliis  convcntualibus  ecclesiis  viros  ido-  dum  autem  et  tertium  discntit  usque  ad 

neos  ordinari,  quos  episcopi  possint  coacyu*  unguem,  si  bene  noverint  bursas  paupemm 

tores  et  cooperatores  habere,  non  solum  in  emungere  et  cum  asportato  lucro  ad  Domi- 

pnedicationis  officio,  verum  etiam  in  audi-  nos  suos  rcdire,  quibus  tutelam  pecuniao 

endis  confessionibus  et  poenitentiis  injun-  sine  juramento  interposito  non  committit 

fandis  ac  cacteris,  quae  ad  salntem  perti-  Horum  autem  duorum,  scilicet  quaestoria 

^aat  animarunL  c.  x.  et  praepositi,  violentior  e^t  quaestor.    Frae« 

*  Tota  officialis  inteotio  eat,  at  ad  opna  positua  enim  sacpina  poena  certa  et  deflnita 
cpiioopi  aaae  joriadi^ioiii  **tnnini^tflf  mi-  reom  panit.    (Joaeator  vero  incerta  et  lo- 


»  ^,•:u 


voonm   nnn  w  sAvtnr*'  9tf 

m 

it  in  aboomiable  flung,  iluit  Hie  phoM  of  bimIi  oflhUf 
&nned  <mt  by  the  biehope  fi>r  a  etipcilated  sum  of  monej; 
Efeople  jpniotiBed  erery  Bpeoies  of  eztoriioii  in  order  to  iodenh 
^hee  m  flie  muns  they  had  ad?anoed.t 

I,  Willi  the  great  powers  bestowed  on  them,  mi^t  be  in- 
of  much  good,  or  they  nu^toocaocm  a  great  iieSk  of  nui- 
We  find  examples  of  iSoth  lands ;  for  along  iritfa  die  great 
of  bad  bishops,  there  was  a  chdoe  set  of  very  good  onet| 
idly  penetrated  with  the  sprit  of  genume  ptefjr,  and  ready 
oselres  np  in  every  way  m  the  giMd  of  thm  oommonitaea.* 
•Ae  qualities  belongmg  to  the  ezemplaiy  disehMge  of  the 
ealling,  were  reckoned  seal  in  preaching,  in  caring  for  souls, 
ig  chnroh-visitalions ;  impartiality ;  &e  union  of  seveiity 
leness  in  the  trials  conducted  by  Um;  inflenUlity  to  the 
^  power  in  admmistering  punishment  to  the  bad  ;*  activity  in 
fer  the  poor  and  sick ;  burial  of  the  poor ;  restoration  of 
contending  parties.  Peter,  bishop  of  Moosfier  en  Tarai^ 
Savoy,  who  adnunistered  this  office  nom  the  ^roar  1142  to 
^irmed  all  these  duties  with  great  diligence  m  a  poor  and 
diocese.  He  sought  to  bring  it  abont  that  ea<m  chorofa 
$  might  possess  a  nlver  cnp  for  the  communion.  Where 
foiled,  he  got  an  egg  to  oe  oflbred  weekly  from  each 
I'^Biese  eggs  he  caused  to  be  collected  together  and  sold,  tffl 
necessary  sum  was  obtained  for  purchuong  a  cup  for  the 
^  lere  this  was  done.  On  his  tours  of  visitation,  he  took  bai 
llManions  with  him,  and  those  <»ily  such  as,  like  himself,  would 
Plrm  as  littie  burdensome  as  possible  to  the  communities.  He 
■1^  those  who  entertidned  him  and  his  companions,  to  give  all 
HHmt^  left  untouched  to  his  brethren  tiie  poor.  His  house  always 
Hm  a  pooihouse,  —  as  lus  biographer  relates,-—  especially  during 
lj|Me  months  before  harvest,  when,  amongst  those  barren  rocks^ 
ptaa  of  subustence  were  most  difficult  to  be  obtained.  A  mnl- 
i*loeked  in  daily,  whom  he  supplied  with  bread  and  herbe, 

ej  year  he  made  a  grand  and  general  love-foasi.  He  took 
search  out  those  who  were  too  infirm  to  labor,  those  who  were 
lug:  under  incurable  disorders  throughout  his  whole  diocese,— or 
ibt  fliem  to  be  soudit  out  bv  others  whom  he  could  trust,— and 
lad  them  witii  fooa  and  raunent  Those  who  had  no  dwellingiy 
Mbes  to  care  for  them,  he  tock  care  to  place  under  tiie  guardiaiH 
f#ftithfol  and  pious  persons,  with  whom  they  found  everything 
Wtaf  for  their  comfort.    When,  in  rough  vrinter  weather,  poor 


modica  culpa  mazimam  poe-    praedones  effiMtl   potins  qnam  offldaleib 
I.  *  Accordingly,  it  was  said  of  such  aaonet 


mirabiUiifl  est  et  esecraMliiis,  il-  Nihil  ea  in  re  nee  minis  prindprnn  nee  tf- 

n,  tortnram  et  exactionem  et  rannontm  saeritia  absterritos.     See,  a  g, 

Tendit,  ad  pretiam  certnm  the  life  of  William  archUshop  of  Boaifea» 

Qui  ne  damnom  et  detrimen-  in  the  begfhming  of  the  thirteenth  oentitT, 

hbprfie  pecuniae  incnirant,  per  omne  in  the  Actis  Sanct.  Mens.  Jaanar.  t  i,  e.  Ut 

|j|iSllottnmtCaIanuiianim,rapinaram  and  iii,  f.  S89. 
tudft  na  in  raptsnaa  pecanknm 
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people  met  him  on  the  mountains,  destitute  of  suitable  clothing  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  cold,  he  shared  with  them,  in  case  of  necessity,  the 
raiment  he  wore  on  his  own  body.  In  those  Alpine  regions,  where 
there  were  no  houses  to  receive  wandering  travellers,  as,  for  example, 
en  Mount  St.  Bernard,  on  the  Jura,  and  on  a  third  mountain,  un- 
named, he  caused  such  shelters  to  be  erected  at  his  own  expense,  and 
took  care  that  every  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  them  solid  and 
durable.  Wherever  it  was  necessary  to  preach  before  the  better- 
educated,  he  turned  the  duty  on  others ;  but  he  made  it  a  special 
object  of  attention  liimself,  to  preach  intelligibly  to  the  common  people. 
He  was  wont  to  apply  to  himself  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  1  Cor. 
14 :  11) :  "I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  that 
I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown 
tongue."  Being  a  zealous  adherent  of  Alexander  the  Third,  he  had 
to  oppose  the  emperor  Frederic  the  First,  in  the  contested  papal  elec- 
tion ;  yet  this  monarch,  who  looked  with  contempt  on  the  clergy  that 
were  surrounded  with  worldly  pomp  and  splendor,  felt  constrained  to 
honor  and  spare  a  spiritual  shepherd  like  him.^ 

We  have  already,  on  several  occasions,  remarked  of  the  German 
bishops,  that  by  their  political  position,  as  important  members  of  the 
empire,  they  became  entangled  in  a  great  deal  of  business  foreign  to 
their  spiritual  office  as  shepherds,  so  as  to  be  drawn  off  by  secular 
affairs  from  the  proper  duties  of  their  calling.^  Gerhoh  of  Rcichera- 
berg  looked  upon  it  as  a  grave  violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  that 
bishops  should  plan  campaigns, — deliberate  with  monarchs  on  worldly 
affairs ;  especially,  that  they  should  assist  at  capital  trials.  lie  called 
it  a  wretched  hypocrisy  in  these  bishops  when,  in  order  to  show  an 
apparent  respect  for  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  they  absented  themselves 
A  short  time  before  the  close  of  those  bloody  trials,  after  every  ar- 
rangement had  already  been  made  for  the  sentence  which  was  to  be 
TOSsed.  "  They  do  like  the  Jews,"  says  he,  "  who  declared  before 
Pilate,  '  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death,'"  John  18 : 
81, —  meaning  that  the  Roman  soldiers  should  crucify  Christ.^  Ac- 
cording to  his  view  of  the  church  theocracy,  the  church  should  exer- 
cise only  a  moral  oversight  over  secular  affairs,  contend  only  with  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and  she  would  be  irresistible,  as  he  supposed,  if 
she  made  use  of  this  weapon  alone.  She  enfeebled  herself  and  her 
authority,  when  she  laid  aside  the  spiritual  sword  for  the  seculsur.  Nor 
did  he  even  spare  the  popes,  whose  example  might  be  appealed  to  in 
rastification  of  the  bishops.  Happening  to  meet  pope  £ugene  the 
Third,  who  had  returned  for  the  last  time  to  Rome,  at  Yiterbo,  — 
when  that  pope  complained  to  him  of  the  unfavorable  treaty  of  peace, 
which  after  a  large  expenditure  of  money  he  had  been  obhged  to  con- 

'  Acta.  Sanctor.  Mens.  Maj.  t  ii,  f.  324.  sword ;  hold  bloody  coarts ;  wage  war,  and 

'  The  words  of  a  Parisian  ecclesiastic :  feel  more  solicitude  about  the  pay  of  their 

**  I  can  believe  almost  anything ;  hut  I  can  troops  than  the  salvation  of  so'uU*     See 

hirdly  believe  that  a  German  bishop  will  Caesar.  Heistcrbac.  Dial,  distinct.  ii,cxxTi. 

be  saved."    The  reason  stated  is,  that  Ger-  Bihl.  Cistcrc.  t  ii,  f.  44. 

man  bishops,  almost  ^lithout  exception,       '  De  aedificio,  c  xzxv,  Fez.  t  ii,  p.  ii,  f 

botf  the  secular  along  with  the  fpiritiial  359. 
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dude  with  the  Romans,^ — he  remarked  to  him,  that  ^'evcn  such  a 

peace  was  better  than  the  war  carried  on  by  him ;  for,"  said  he, 

"when  the  pope  prepares  to  make  war  with  the  aid  of  hireling  soldiers,! 

seem  to  see  Peter  before  me,  drawing  his  sword  from  its  sheath.     But 

when   he   comes  off  the  worst   in   such  a  contest,  I  think  I  hear 

die  voice  of  Christ,  saying  to  Peter,    '  Put  up  thy  sword  in    its 
Bheath.'"2 

As  those  German  bishops  must  have  felt  themselves  burdened  by 
the  duties  of  their  double  sphere  of  action,  as  their  dioceses  were  of 
vast  extent,  and  as  secular  business  often  occupied  more  of  their  time 
and  thoughts  than  spiritual,  so  they  would  naturally  welcome  any  op- 
portunity that  might  offer  itself  of  procuring  such  assistants  as  had 
received  episcopal  ordination,  and  were  therefore  in  a  condition  to  act 
as  their  substitutes  in  the  performance  of  episcopal  functions.  This 
opportunity  was  presented  to  them  by  a  peculiar  train  of  events  in  the 
mrteenth  century.  When  the  successful  issue  of  the  first  cru- 
sades, and  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  had  extended  the  empire 
of  the  Western  church  in  the  East,  the  popes  proceeded  to  erect 
lishoprics  in  those  countries.  But  with  the  loss  of  those  possea- 
ttons,  the  bishoprics  also  had  to  be  abandoned.  Yet  the  popes 
would  not  relinquish  their  claims  to  them  ;  but  still  continued  to  ap- 
point and  consecrate  bishops  for  those  lost  churches ;  though  in  reality 
they  were  bishops  only  in  name  (j^mcapi  in  vartibus  infidelium). 
Now,  in  these  titular  bishops,  the  German  prelates  found  the  very 
kind  of  help  which  they  wanted.  These  ecclesiastics  were  sent  to  them 
as  coadjutoreSy  sufiragan  bishops  (%uffraganei)  ;  and  as  pious  men 
were  frequently  appointed  to  those  places  from  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  orders,  so  the  arrangement  operated  advantageously  for 
the  cause  of  religious  instruction  and  the  care  of  souls  in  those  Ger- 
man dioceses 


IV.    Prophetic  Warnings  against  the  Secularization  op  thb 

Church. 

The  church  having  arrived'  at  the  summit  of  power,  the  conviction 
continually  gained  force  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  superfluity  of 
earthly  goods  would  work  ruin  to  the  church  itself;  that  through  this 
secularizing  spirit  she  was  becoming  estranged  from  her  true  calling. 
The  complaints  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors,  and  of  an  entire  party 
which  attached  itself  to  them ;  3  the  voices  of  the  German  national 

'  See  ante,  p.  157.  pore  est,  nut  humilitatio,  quae  primitus  fue- 

•  See  Gerhoh's  letter  to  pope  Alexander  rat,  confiteor  me  ignorare.     Vidttur  multU 

l)iB  Third,  pablishcd  by  Pez  Thes.  anecdot.  auxdem  primm  ille  status  sancUor^  iste/elidor, 

BOTiss.  L  V,  f.  540.  lie  does  not  venture  to  decide  on  the  point, 

'  The  Gottfried  of  Viterbo  mentioned  on  since  Christ  }>romised  tlie  cliurch  freedom 

puge  172,  speaking  of  Constantine's  dona-  from  error.  Caetera  super  his  quaestionibos, 

tloa  to  Silvester,  says :  Ego  aatcm,  nt  de  majoribus  nostris   solvcnda    relinqoimus. 

waau  meo  loquar,  utram  Deo  magis  placeat  Pantheon,  p.  xvi,  in  Moratori  script  remm 

glorUet  exaltatio  ecclesiae,  quae  hoc  tern-  Italkar.  f.  361. 
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bards,^  and  of  the  prophets  that  rose  up  to  oppose  the  corruption  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  of  the  sects  that  contended  against  her ;  all 
were  agreed  in  attributing  her  degeneracy  to  the  riches  that  had 
been  lavished  on  her.  A  certain  faculty  of  prophecy  seems  implanted 
in  the  spirit  of  humanity ;  the  longing  heart  goes  forth  to  meet  be- 
forehand great  and  new  creations,  which  it  needs  in  order  to  the  at- 
tainment of  its  objects  ;  undefined  presentiments  hasten  to  anticipate 
the  mighty  future.  Especially  does  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the 
course  of  its  development  from  beginning  to  end,  form  a  connected 
whole,  and  it  strives  towards  its  completion  according  to  sure  and  cer- 
tain laws.  The  germ  of  the  unknown  future  is  already  contained  in 
the  past.  The  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of  God  begets,  therefore,  in 
those  who  are  filled  with  it,  a  prophetic  consciousness, —  presentiments 
in  reference  to  the  grand  whole  of  the  evolution,  which  are  diflFerent 
from  the  prediction  of  individual  events,  not  necessarily  connected 
with  that  whole.  Although  the  appearance  of  Christ,  as  the  great 
turning-point  in  man's  history,  would  above  all  be  necessarily  pre- 
ceded by  prophecy  and  anticipation,  yet,  to  the  still  further  evolution 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  even  after  it  has  left  its  first  envelopment, 
and  come  forth  to  the  open  light,  belongs  also  a  prophetic  element ; 
as  many  an  important  epoch  and  turning-point  still  remains  to  be  un- 
folded in  its  history,  till  it  arrives  at  the  ultimate  goal.  Out  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  corruption  of  the  church  sprang  the  presentiment 
of  a  future  regeneration,  for  which  the  way  must  be  prepared  by  some 
violent  process  of  purification.  To  longing  hearts,  a  contemplation  of 
the  corruption  of  the  secularized  church  served  as  a  sort  of  foil, 
enabling  them  to  picture  forth,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  the  image  of 
the  better  future.  Accordingly,  we  may  recognize  in  phenomena  of 
tills  kind,  belonging  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  foretokens, 
—premonitions,  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  perhaps,  also,  of  epochs  of 
development  lying  still  more  remote.  Not  the  Christian  spirit  alone, 
however,  but  the  antichristlan  also,  has  its  divination.  We  see 
already  budding  forth,  in  antagonism  with  the  false  objecdvity  and 
externalization  of  the  church,  the  tendency  to  a  false  inwardness  and 
subjectivity;  a  tendency  which  aimed  at,  and  predicted,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  everything  positive  in  religion,  and,  consequently,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Christianity  itself;  premonitions  of  a  spiritual  bent,  which, 
after  mining  for  centuries  in  the  heart  of  European  civilization,  was 
destined  finally  to  burst  through  all  the  established  boundaries  of  its 
social  order. 

As  representatives  of  the  first-described  direction  of  the  prophetical 
spirit,  we  may  mention  the  abbess  Ilildcgard  and  the  abbot  Joachim. 
The  predictions  of  the  latter,  however,  were  afterwards  taken  up  by 
the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  directions,  and  interpreted  in  ac- 

*  E.  g.  in  Walter  von  der  Vogclwcidc,  fallen  on  it ;  its  honey  has  been  turned  to 

the  legend  of  the  threefold  woe,  which  the  gall ;  great  sorrow  will  come  from  this 

angels  had  announced  at  the  donation  made  upon  the  world."     Edition  of  Lachmann, 

hf  Constantine  to  Silvester :  "  Once,  Chris-  p.  25. 
tunitj  was  beaatiful;  a  poison  has  now 
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oordance  with  its  own  sense.     We  will  now  proceed  to  take  a  nearer 
new  of  these  two  important  personages. 

Hildegard,  who  was  bom  in  1098  and  died  in  1197,'  founded,  and 
presided  as  abbess  over,  the  Rupert  convent  near  Bingen.  Her 
nrions,  which  were  held  to  be  supernatural, —  the  revelations  which  she 
chimed  herself  to  have  received  from  Heaven, —  her  plain,  frank,  and 
mOTing  exhortations,  made  her  an  object  of  great  veneration.  Espe- 
cielly  after  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,— while  sojourning  in 
Germany  on  the  business  of  preaching  the  crusade, —  and  pope  Eu- 

r5  the  Third,  had  both  recognized  the  divinity  of  her  mission,  did 
attain  the  highest  summit  of  her  reputation.  Persons  of  all  ranks 
Milled  to  her  for  advice,  for  the  disclosing  of  future  events,  for  the 
dieoision  of  disputed  questions,  for  her  intercessions,  and  her  spiritual 
ooneolations.  Amongst  those  who  consulted  her  were  to  be  reckoned 
aKbots  and  bishops,  popes,  kings,  and  emperors.  If  many  complained 
of  the  obscurity  of  her  sayings,^  others  might  suppose  they  found  a 
deeper  wisdom  in  the  darkness  of  the  response.  Parents  longing  to 
obillin  children  had  recourse  to  the  intercessions  of  Hildegard ;  and 
to  such  applications  she  replied :  "  This  depends  on  the  power  and 
iriD  of  God,  who  alone  knows  to  whom  he  grants  children,  and  from 
lAom  he  takes  them  away ;  for  his  judgment  is  not  according  to 
men's  liking,  but  according  to  his  own  wisdom.  Because  you  have 
beeought  me,  I  will  beseech  God  for  you ;  but  let  him  do  what,  ac- 
OMding  to  his  grace  and  mercy,  he  has  determined  to  do."^  Many 
of  her  exhortations  and  responses  betoken,  on  the  whole,  a  Christian 
wiidom  superior  to  the  .prejudices  of  her  times.  Pointing  to  the  in- 
weid  temper  alone,  as  the  important  thing  in  Christian  life,  she 
dedared  herself  opposed  to  all  over-estimation  of  outward  works,  and 
ell  excessive  asceticism.  To  an  abbess  she  wrote,  cautioning  her 
egUDSt  such  delusion:  ''I  have  often  observed  that,  when  a  man 
mortifies  his  body  by  extreme  abstinence,  a  sort  of  disgust  steals  over 
hiniy  and  from  this  disgust  he  is  more  apt  to  plunge  into  vice  than  if 
he  had  allowed  duo  nourishment  to  his  body."^  In  tho  name  of  God, 
abe  gave  to  another  this  response :  '^  What  I  have  given  man  to  eat, 
I  do  not  take  from  him  ;  but  food  that  excites  disgust  I  know  not,  for 
Timty  goes  with  it.  Believe  not  that  by  immoderate  abstmence  any 
eosl  can  fly  to  me ;  but  avoiding  all  extremes,  let  the  man  devoto 
lumeelf  to  me,  and  I  will  receive  him."*  To  another  much  respected 
mm  of  this  period,  Elizabeth  of  Schonau,  who  also  supposed  herself 
fsTored  with  heavenly  visions,  she  gave  the  following  exhortation : 
"  Let  those  who  would  do  the  work  of  God,  be  ever  mmdful  that  they  are 


*  The  coUectioiia  on  the  history  of  their  '  Martcne  ct  Darand  CoUectio  ampl.  t  li, 
llTWfin  the  Actis  Sanctorum,  17th  Sept.  f.  1029.    Ep.  11. 

•  Thus  we  hear  of  an  abbot  Berthold :  **  Sacpo  video,  qnando  homo  per  nimie- 
liett  consolationihus  verbomm  yestrorum  tatem  abstincntiae  corpus  snum  afflip^it, 
heuu  Bum  saepe  laetior,  obscuritatibus  ta-  qnod  taedium  in  illo  surgit,  et  tacdio  vitio 
flNeeomm  eo  quod  non  plene  intellectni  &e  implicate  plus  quam  si  illud  juste  pasce- 


ptterent,  factus  sum  tristior.   Martene    ret    L.  c.  f  1068. 
^■rand  CoUectio  amplissima,  t  ii,  f.        ^  L.  c.  f.  1060. 


et  Dwrand 
1017. 
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earthen  vessels,  tliat  they  ar,e  men.     Let  them  ever  keep  before  their 
eyes  what  thov  now  arc,  and  what  they  shall  be  ;  and  let  them  commit 
heavenly  tilings  to  Iiim  who  is  in  heaven,  for  they  are  themselves  at  a 
far  distance  from  their  home,  and  know  not  the  things  of  heaven.'** 
To  an  abbess,  who  begged  an  explanation  of  some  anxiety  by  which 
die  was  troubled,  she  replied :  '*  Thou  shouldst  hold  fast  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  in  which  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God  by  faith.     We 
should  not  tempt  God,  but  reverentially  adore  him.     Oftentimes,  man 
impatiently  desires  from  God  a  solution  of  some  difficulty  which  it  is 
not  granted  him  to  understand,  and  is  thereby  misled  to  forsake  God's 
service.     Give  thyself  no  concern  about  thoughts  rising  up  involunta- 
rily in  thy  soul.     Satan  often  shoots  such  arrows  into  man's  heart,  in 
order  to  create  distrust  of  God.     This  should  serve  as  an  exercise  for 
self-denial ;    everything  depends  on  not  giving  way  to  such  thoughts. 
Blessed  is  the  man  who  by  so  doing   lives^  though  constantly  ^rt 
around,  as  it  were,  by  the  pains  of  death."^    To  an  abbot,  harassed 
by  many  inward  conflicts,  who  applied  to  her  for  comfort  and  for  her 
intercessions,  she  replied :  "  There  is  in  thee  a  breath  of  God,  to 
which  God  has  communicated  an  endless  life,  and  to  which  he  has 
^ven  the  wings  of  reason.     Rise,  therefore,  with  them,  through  faith 
and  pious  aspirations,  to  God.     Know  him,  as  thy  God,  who  knew 
thee  first,  and  from  whom  thy  being  proceeds ;  therefore,  beseech  him 
that,  by  the  breath  of  his  Spurit,  he  would  teach  thee  what  is  good, 
and  deliver  thee  from  evil.     Trust  in  him,  that  thou  mayest  not  be 
ashamed  to  appear  before  him  with  all  thy  works  ;  and  pray  to  him, 
as  a  son  does  to  a  father,  when  punished  by  him  because  he  has  erred, 
that  he  would  remember  his  own  child,  in  th'tee.'*'     In  the  time  of 
the  schism  between  pope  Alexander  the  Third  and  Victor  the  Fourth, 
a  certain  abbot  applied  among  others  to  Hildegard,  to  inform  him  what 
he  ought  to  do,  so  long  as  it  remained  doubtful  which  was  to  be  con- 
sidered the  true  pope  ?^     She  advised  him  to  say  in  his  heart  to  God, 
"  Lord,  thou,  who  knowest  all  things,  in  my  superiors  I  will  obey  thee, 
so  long  as  tliey  oblige  me  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  Catholic  fmth.** 
He  should  place  his  hope  in  God  alone,  who  would  never  forsake  his 
church.^     To  an  abbess,  who  applied  to  her  for  comfort,  and  for  her 
intercessions,  she  wrote :  "  Abide  in  communion  with  C/irist;  seek  all 
good  in  him  ;  to  him  reveal  thy  works,  and  he  will  bestow  on  thee  sal- 
vation ;  for  without  him  salvation  is  sought  in  vain  from  man ;  tor 
grace  and  salvation  are  attained,  not  through  any  man,  but  through 
God."     She  boldly  stood  forth  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  ambi- 

*  Hildegard.  epbtolae,  page  115.  Colon,  as  a  pretext  for  disol)ediciice,  had  said: 
1566.  Quoniam   ecclesia,  ad   quod  caput  saam 

*  Bcatns  homo,  qui  ca  nee  faccre  vult,  ncc  rcspiciat,  veracitor  ignorut,  quia  qnisque  va- 
eis  eonsentit,  Hcd  sicnt  cum  passionc  mortis  gns  inde  excmplum  snmens  religionem  ho- 
in  eia  vivit.  Martene  et  Dunind  Collcctio  nae  couTersationis  abhorret,  hi  qui  spirita 
ampl.  t.  ii,  f.  1075.  Dei  aguntnr,  non  minime  HoUicitantnr,  qui 

'  Martene  et  Durand  Collcctio  ampl.  t.  ii,  finis  eorum  in  voluntate  Dei  esse  deb«U. 

f.  1053.  L.  c.  f.  1055. 

^  The  abbot,  speaking  of  the  pernicious        *  Tu  ergo  spc  tua  ad  unum  Denm  tende, 

consequences  of  a  sphism  of  this  sort,  quia  ipse  ecclesiam  suam  non  derelmquek 
which  every  man  would  take  adyantage  of 
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tious  clergy.  In  the  cemetery  of  her  convent  one  was  buried,  who, 
it  was  said,  had  been  excommunicated ;  but  those  who  performed  the 
obsequies  maintained  that  he  had  obtained  absolution.  The  spiritual 
•athorities  of  Mayence  caused  the  body  to  be  dug  up,  and  laid  the 
convent  under  an  interdict,  because  ecclesiastical  burial  had  been 
granted  to  an  excommunicated  person.  Hildegard,  thereupon,  issued 
ft  letter,  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  Mayonce,^  in  which  she  repre- 
sented to  them  how  grievously  they  had  sinned  by  such  an  arbitrary 
proceeding.  "  All  prelates  were  bound  to  avoid  taking  a  step,  except 
after  the  most  careful  examination  of  reasons,  which  would  prevent 
any  community,  by  their  sentence,  from  singing  God's  praise  or 
administering  and  receiving  the  sacraments.  They  should  be  very 
certain,  that  they  were  moved  to  such  a  step  only  by  zeal  for  God's 

Kice,  and  not  by  anger  or  revenge."  She  assured  them  that  she  had 
rd  a  di\jne  voice,  saying :  "  Who  created  heaven  ?  God.  Who 
opens  heaven  to  his  faithful  ?  God.  Who  is  like  unto  him  ?  No 
Ban. 

The  clergy,  generally,  she  severely  rebuked  on  account  of  their  cor- 
<npt  morals ;  their  ambition  and  thirst  for  lucre ;  their  unholy  traffic 
irith  sacred  things;  their  occupations,  which  were  so  utterly  incon- 
riatent  with  the  spiritual  callmg, —  such  as  bearing  arms,  singing  lu- 
fierous  songs.^  She  reproaches  them  for  neglecting,  in  their  devotion 
to  worldly  pursuits,  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  calling, —  the  instruc- 
fion  of  the  people  in  God's  law,  offering  the  idle  excuse  that  it  cost  too 
Btach  labor .^  They  rendered  themselves  chargeable,  by  this  neglect 
and  by  their  bad  example,  with  the  guilt  of  ruining  the  laity,  who  lived 
according  to  their  lusts ;  before  whom  they  ought  rather  to  shine  aa 
laDars  of  light.  She  announced  to  the  clergy  a  divine  judgment, 
irhich  would  deprive  them  of  the  riches  that  served  to  corrupt  them ; 
%  judgment,  from  which  the  clergy  was  to  come  forth  tried  and  re- 
fined. The  then  spreading  sects  of  the  Catharists  and  the  Apos- 
toEci,^  appeared  to  her  the  antetype  of  a  party  which  would  be  used 
by  the  Almighty,  as  an  instrument  of  this  judgment  for  the  purification 
at  the  church.®  "  A  troop  led  astray,  and  commissioned  by  Satan, 
riiall  come,  with  pale  countenances  and  all  appearance  of  sanctity ; 
and  they  shall  combine  with  the  mightier  princes  of  the  world.  In 
mean  apparel  shall  they  go ;  full  of  meekness  and  of  composure  of 
ioniid  shall  they  appear ;  by  simulating  the  strictest  abstinence  and 
chastity,  shall  they  draw  after  them  a  numerous  train  of  followers ; 
and  to  the  princes  shall  they  say,  concerning  you.  Why  tolerate  these 
people  among  you,  who  pollute  the  whole  earth  with  their  sins  ?    They 

'  Kartene  et  Durand  Collectio  arapl.  t  ii,  sere  permittitis,  diceutes ;  omnia  elaborare 

ftl05S.                                                  ^  Don  possumus. 

'  •  Hildegard.  epistolae,  p.  121.  •Of  whom  we  shall  speak  in  the  fourth 

'  L. c.  p.  160,  to  the  clergy  in  Cologne:  section, 

bterdum  roilitcs,  interdum  servi,  intcrdum  •  Per  qnendam  crrantem  popnlam,  pe- 

pdificantes  cantorcs  existitis ;  sed  per  fabu-  jorem  erranti  populo.  ^ai  nunc  est,  super 

foMi  officia  vestra  muscas  in  acstate  aliquan-  vos  praevaricatores  ruma  cadet,  qui  ubi- 

do  abigitis.  que  vos  perseqnetur  et  qai  opera  yestra 

*  Nee  sabditos  doctriiuuii  a  robii  quae-  non  oelamt,  sea  ea  denudaUt  L.  p.  p.  160. 
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live  in  drunkenness  and  revelling,  and,  unless  you  drive  them  forth, 
the  whole  church  will  go  to  destruction.  These  people  shall  be  the 
rod  which  God  will  make  use  of  to  chastise  you,  and  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  persecute  you  until  you  are  purified  from  your  sms.  When 
this  is  done,  then  shall  the  princes  discover  the  hypocritical  character 
of  these  persecutors  of  the  clergy,  and  fall  upon  them.  Then  shall 
the  morning  dawn  of  righteousness  arise,  and  the  clergy,  purified  by 
affliction,  shine  as  the  finest  gold.'^^ 

The  predictions  of  Hildegard  were  widely  diffused  and  much  read ; 
and  they  gave  matter  for  reflection  on  the  nature  of  that  process  of 
purification  which  awaited  a  corrupted  church.  New  prophetic  visions 
were  called  forth  by  them. 

Far  more  graphically  depicted  did  the  image  of  the  future  present 
itself  m  the  soul  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  who,  at  first,  presided  over  the 
monastery  at  Corace  (Curatium)  in  Calabria,  at  length  founded  the 
monastery  of  Floris,  and  a  peculiar  congregation  of  monlfs,  and  died 
between  the  years  1201  and  1202.  He  was  reverenced  in  his  time 
as  a  prophet,  and  stood  in  high  consideration  with  popes  and  princes.* 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  monasticism  and  of  the  contempla- 
tive life,  from  which  he  looked  for  the  regeneration  of  the  secularized 
church.  He  opposed  the  mystical  to  the  scholastico-dialectic  theology. 
As  the  reigning  corruption  seemed  to  him  to  spring  from  secularisa- 
tion and  the  fondness  for  dry  and  meagre  conceptions  of  the  imdet^ 
standing,  so  he  expected  from  religious  societies  who  should  renounce 
all  earthly  goods,and  live  only  in  pious  contemplation,  a  new  and  more 
glorious  epoch  of  the  church  in  the  latter  days.  We  must  transport 
ourselves  back  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  was  near  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  papacy  had  been  seen  to  come  forth  vio- 
toriously  out  of  the  contest  with  the  emperor  Frederic  the  First ;  but 
new  and  violent  storms  might  still  be  expected  to  burst  from  the  side 
of  that  powerful  house.  The  Calabrian  regarded  Germany  with  de- 
testation ;  and  he  was  mclined  to  look  upon  the  imperial  power  of 
Germany  as  the  one  to  be  employed  in  executing  judgment  on  a  cor- 
rupted church ;  but  neither  could  he  forgive  it  in  the  popes  that  they 
had  taken  refuge  in  France.  Grief  over  the  corruption  of  the  charch| 
longing  desire  for  better  times,  profound  Christian  feeling,  a  medita- 
tive mind,  and  a  glowing  imagination,  such  are  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  his  spirit  and  of  his  writings.  His  ideas  were  presented  for 
the  most  part  in  the  form  of  comments  and  meditations  on  the  New 
Testament ;  but  the  language  of  the  Bible  furnished  him  only  with 
such  hints  as  might  turn  up  for  the  matter  which  he  laid  into  them  by 
his  allegorizing  mode  of  interpretation ;  although  tl^e  types,  which  he 
supposed  he  found  presented  in  the  Scriptures,  reacted  in  giving  shape 
to  his  intuitions.  As  his  writings  and  ideas  found  great  acceptance, 
in  this  age,  among  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  ana 

r 

*  Hildegard.  epistolae,  p.  169.  on  the  Abbot  Joachim  and  the  Everlasting 

'  See  the  records  and  collections  on  the  Gospel,  p.  32,  in  his  KirchengeschichtUcliai 

histoiT  of  his  life  in  the  Actis  Sanctor,  29th  Abhandlangen. 

of  Mij.   Comp.  Df.  Engdhardtf •  Esmj, 
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irho  wore  longing  after  a  diflerent  condition  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
Franciscans,  who  might  easily  fancy  they  discovered,  even  in  that 
which  is  certwnly  genuine,  in  Joachim's  writings,  a  prophecy  referring 
to  their  order,  so  a  strong  temptation  arose  to  the  forging  of  works 
under  his  name,  or  the  interpolating  those  which  really  proceeded  from 
Idm.  The  loose  connection  of  the  matter  in  his  works,  made  it  easy 
to  insert  passages  from  other  hands ;  and  this  character  of  the  style 
renders  a  critical  sifting  of  them  difficult.' 

Let  ns  now  consider,  more  in  detail,  what  is  expressed  in  these  re- 
markable writings  concerning  the  present  and  the  future. 

*  The  three  works  referred  toJ>y  himself  self  in  this  plncc,  makes  it  certaiuly  more 

in  the  prulu^uc  to  hi:s  Commentary  on  the  proliable  thut  the  title  mtnores,  already  ex- 

ApocHlypse,  namely:    Thin  Commentary,  istin^,  led  him  to  the  explications  which 

thiB  Concordiae  Veteris  no  Nov!  Testamen-  there  occur,  than  that  he  had  been  led 

li,  and  the  Panlterium  decern  Chordarum,  by  those  explications  so  to  desi^mitv  this 

me  certainly  p:enuine.    In  n'frrcnce,  how-  onler  of  contemplatives.    Next  occur,  par- 

•vcr,  to  the'Commentar}'  on  Jeremiah  and  ticularly  in  the  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  as 

Xiaiah,  my  own  opinion   would   be  con-  they  do    not  in   Joachim's   undoubtedly 

flrmatory  of  the  suspicions  cxjjrcsscd  by  genuine  works,  certain  prophecies,  which 

fengelha'rdt.     These  books  are   not  cited  seem  to  have  arisen  post  fartitm.    Page 

in  the  list  given  by  Joachim  himself,  al-  seventh  contains  the  remarkable  passage 

though  the  Commenuiry  on  Jeremiah  pur-  concerning  Amalric  of  Bena,  Uevelation, 

ports  to  have  l»ccn  written   in   the   year  9 :  2,  thus  interpreted :     Sivo  Ahnericus 

Il97,  and  the  Commentary  on  the  AfKKja-  sive  aliouis  alius  in  Lignria  doctor  mag- 

Ijpw,  to  which  the  above-mentioned  pro-  nus  fuent,  qui  dctcxerit  profundum  scicn- 

logae  belongs,  was  composed  in  the  year  tiae  suecularis,  cum  regio  ilia  adco  iufecerit 

1100.       Moreover,  in  the   preface   to   his  erroribus  cireumpositas  regione?!i,  ut  dc  hu- 

Ftpalterium  deccm   Cbordanim,   ho  men-  jusmodi  locustis  et  lamiis  ipsa  mater  eccle- 

tioDfl  onlv  those  three  works  as  belonging  sia  tabescat.    Page  28,  Col.  2,  tiie  predic- 

fo  one  wfiole.    The  prediction  of  two  new  tions  concerning  the  power  of  the  Mongols ; 

orders  of  monks,  who  should  appear  for  how  the  Tartars  would  turn  their  arms 

the  gloritication  of  the  church  in  the  last  against  tlie  Mohammedans.    To  be  sure, 

timeit,  and  which  were  suppo.sud  to  be  ful-  tlie  spurious  character  of  such  single  pas- 

fiUed  in  the  Dominican  and    Franciscan  sages  is  no  evidence  of  the  spuriousness  of 

orden^certainly  does  not  warrant  us  to  en-  the  entire  work,  in  which,  moreover,  the 

lin  the  suspicion,  at  once,  that  they  current  ideas  of  Joachim  may  easily  be 


of  later  origiu;    for  the  contempla-  discerned:    and  in  the  Commentary  on 

tlvo  life  of  monastiirism  was  assuredly  re-  Jeremiah,  we  also  find  many  single  pas- 

gndcd  by  the  abbot  Joachim  as  the  highest  sages  which  do  not  favor  the  hypothesis  of 

of  all ;  and  a  renovation  of  that  mo<le  of  its  having  been  composed  at  some  later 

Kfe  could  not  but  appear  to  him  as  one  of  period.    Would  a  Franciscan,  instead  of 

&e  essential  marks  of  the  glory  of  the  last  referring  aM  to  the  two  mendicant  orders, 

in  of  the  chureh.     But  then  again,  the  have  so  expressed  himself  as  on  page  85  : 

(aea  of  a  double  order  of  monks  presented  In  tertio  vero  statu  retorquenduni  est  to- 

iftwlf  to  him  of  its  own  accord,  —  of  an  tum  ad  Cistercicnces  et  alios  futuros  religi- 

Older,  whose  lal>orB  in  the  way  of  preach-  osos,  qui  post  antichristi  ruinam  mnltipli- 

fa^f  was  to  bring  about  the  last  general  candi  sunt?    Page  151,  the  successor  of 

ooliTersion  of  the  nations ;  an  order  which  Celestin  is  compared  with  Herod  the  Great, 

riioald  represent   the  highest  Johannean  and  a  persecution  of  the  spiritualis  inteUi- 

ttage  of  the  contemplative  life.     Thus,  no  qentia^  proceeding  from  him,  is  predicted  : 

doobt,  it  may  be  explained  that,  even  with-  Designat  Herodes    summum    pontificcm 

oat  being  a  prophet,  Ivb  i;night  hit  on  the  post  Coelestinum  futurum,  qnicunque  sit 

thought  of  sketcning  forth  a  picture  of  two  ille.    It  Is  easy  to  see  how  Joachim,  writ- 

mcb  onlcrs  *,  since  we  find  something  like  ing  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cdestin, 

this  in  the  writings  which  undoubtedly  l)e-  might  have  been  led  by  his  typical  cxposi- 

|OBg  to  him.    But  still,  many  descriptions  tion><,  flights  of  imagination,  and  his  tone 

of  we  Franciscans  are  too  striking  not  to  of   character,   to  predict  such  things    of 

•scitc  the  suspicion  that  they  have  been  Celestin's  successor  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 

Iristed  in  by  some  Franciscan ;  as,  for  ex-  believe,  that  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  the 

imple,  Conimentar.  in  Jerem^p.  81,  the  two  monkish  onlcrs,  afterwards  Innocent 

pmedkatores  and  the  orJo  minorttm ;    and  the  Third,  would  be  so  designated. 
tihe  way  in  which  the  author  expresses  him- 

1«* 
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In  his  commentary  on  the  prophet  Jeremiah,^  Joachim  compldns  of 
the  exactions  of  the  Roman  church :  '^  The  whole  world  is  polluted 
with  this  evil.  There  is  no  city  nor  village  where  the  church  does 
not  push  her  benefices,  collect  her  revenues.  Everywhere  she  will 
have  prebends,  endless  incomes.  0  God,  how  long  dost  thou  delay 
to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  which  cries  to  thee  from  beneath 
the  altar  of  the  Capitol  ?"  ^  lie  calls  the  church  of  Homes  the  house 
of  the  courtezan,  where  all  practise  simony,  all  are  stained  and  pol- 
luted ;  where  the  door  is  thrown  open  to  every  one  who  knocks.  He 
speaks  against  the  legates,  who  travel  about  the  provinces,  impudently 
preach,  acquire  benefices  and  prebends,  snatch  to  themselves  the  dig- 
nity of  the  prelates.  He  complams  of  the  deification  of  the  Roman 
church :  "  Some  have  so  exalted  the  church  in  Rome,"  says  he,* 
'^  that  a  man  was  held  up  as  a  heretic,  who  did  not  visit  the  thresh- 
old of  Peter.  Their  guilty  mistake  lay  in  this,  that  they  bid  men 
visit  the  holy  material  temple,  when  the  truth  is,  that  in  every  place 
every  Christian  is  a  temple  of  God,  if  he  leads  a  good  life."^  He 
speaks  against  indulgences  dispensed  from  Rome :  '*  Many  place  so 
much  confidence  in  the  absolution  of  the  church,  as  never  once  to 
think  that  they  need  to  leave  off  sinning ;  but  sink  deeper  and  deeper 
in  all  manner  of  wickedness."  He  is  full  of  zeal  against  the  proud 
and  fleshly-living  cardinals  and  prelates.^  He  predicte  a  divine  judg- 
ment on  the  Roman  curia,  because  litigious  processes  and  exacticma 
were  worse  in  that  court  than  in  all  other  judicatories.^  He  announces 
that  Christ  is  about  to  grasp  the  scourge,  and  drive  sellers  and  buyers 
out  of  the  temple.  He  does  not  stop  with  accusations  against  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  attacks  also  the  prevailing  corruption  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  church.  "  The  church  of  Peter,"  says  he,  "  the  church 
of  Christ,  which  was  once  full,  is  now  empty :  for,  although  she  now 
seems  full  of  people,  yet  they  are  not  her  people,  but  strangers.  They 
are  not  her  sons,  the  citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  but  the  song 
of  Babylon.  What  profits  the  name  of  Christ,  where  the  power  is 
wanting  ?  The  church  is,  as  it  were,  widowed :  there  are  but  few  or 
no  bishops,  who,  to  save  the  flocks,  expose  themselves  a  prey  to  the 
wolves.  Every  man  seeto  his  own,  and  not  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ."  • 
"  Where,"  says  he,»  "  is  there  more  contention,  more  fraud,  more  vice 
and  ambition  than  among  the  clergy  of  our  Lord  ?     Therefore  must 

£dgment  begin  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  fire  go  forth 
>m  his  sanctuary,  to  consume  it,  in  order  that  the  others  may  per- 
oeive  what  will  be  done  with  them,  when  he  spares  not  even  his  sin- 

>  Page  61.  *  Praelatos  et  cardinalea  superbe  caniil- 

'  A  play  on  words :  0  Deus,  qnonsqne  iterque  viventes.    Comment  in  Jerem.  p. 

non  Yindicas  saoguincm  innocentumf  sub  262. 

altari  clamantium  Romani  Capituli,  immo  '  Transscendit  papale  praetoiinm  cone* 

Capitolii  ?  tas  curias  in  calumniosis  utibas  et  quMsti* 

^Page  98.  bos  extorqaendis.    Comment  in  Esaiam, 

*  Page  108.  p.  39. 

*  Quia  invitabant  ad  templnm  sanctum  "  De  concordia  novi  et  reteris  tcstamentii 
materiale  argnuntur,  auia  in  loco  omni  qui-  p.  54,  therefore  in  a  writing  undoulXedlj 
libet  Christianas  templom  Dei  est,  dummo-  genuine. 

^  bonas  fadat  tIm  iiiai.  '  L.  c  p.  53. 
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nmg  children."  Of  the  Romish  church,  to  which  he  frequently  appfies 
flie  name  Babjlon,  he  says,  ^^  She  should  not  plume  herself  upon  her 
fidth,  when  she  denies  the  Lord  by  her  works."  ^  He  is  fond  of  mark- 
ing the  course  of  history ;  particularly  the  history  of  the  papacy.  He 
deeeribes  pope  Leo  the  Ninth  as  the  representative  of  a  refonmng  ten- 
dency in  the  church.^  Pope  Paschalis  the  Second  he  represents  as  the 
traitor  of  the  church,  who  had  reduced  her  to  servitude.^  He  accuses 
the  popes  of  conniving  at  wickedness  in  order  to  gain  temporiil  advan- 
tages nrom  princes,  and  of  having  made  themselves  slaves  to  i>rinces, 
because  they  wished  to  rule  by  secular  power.  *^  iVfter  the  popes  began 
to  contend  with  worldly  princes,  and  to  be  intent  on  reigning  over  them 
by  worldly  pride,  they  have  been  obliged  ever  since  the  time  of  pope 
Faschalis  to  fall  beneath  them.  Their  successors,  down  to  the  present 
time,  have  sacrificed  the  liberties  of  the  church  to  the  German  mon- 
arohs ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  temporal  things,  have  tolerated  many  an 
oSence  in  the  church  of  God.  Because  they  perceived  that  the  tem- 
poral things  after  which  they  lusted  belonged  to  the  Soman  empire, 
they  were  willing  rather  to  do  homage  for  a  while  to  secular  prmces, 
than  to  go  against  the  stream."^  ^^  Although,"  savs  he,^  ^^  the  secu- 
lar princes  have  wrested  many  things  by  violence  m>m  the  church,  as 
for  example  the  Kingdom  of  the  Sicilies ;  and,  although  they  hinder 
the  freedom  of  the  church,  yet  even  the  popes  themselves  have  wrested 
many  things  from  the  princes,  which  they  never  should  have  longed 
after  nor  taken.  And  as  every  man  seeks  his  own,  force  is  met  by 
force ;  the  church  attacks  the  state,  the  greedy  prelates  receive  not 
the  word  of  Christ,  "  Render  unto  Cesar,  the  things  that  are  Cesar's ;" 
thus  the  old  bottles  will  bursty  and  the  pope  will  not  only  long  after 
temporal  things,  as  belon^g  to  him,  but  also  aftier  spiritual  things, 
which  do  not  belong  to  him  (the  sense  is,  he  will  arrogate  to  himself 
all  spiritual  authority,  even  that  which  does  not  belong  to  Um).  Thus 
will  it  come  to  pass,  that  he  will  scat  himself  in  the  temple  of  God, 
and,  as  a  god,  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  that  is,  above 
the  authority  of  all  prelates."^  In  the  commentary  on  Isaiah,  he 
remarks:  '^  When  the  chair  of  Peter  drew  the  temporal  sword  in 
compliance  with  a  forbidden  ambition,  and  his  sons,  like  cattle  for  the 
■laughter,  exposed  themselves  to  doubtful  chances,  he  considered  not 
what  the  Scriptures  say,  ^  He  that  takes  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword.' 7    It  ia  the  incredulity  of  human  weakness,"  says  he,® 

'  In  Jercm.  p.  65.  commcntAry  on  Jeremiali ;  as  Henry  the 

*  Ut  ambiilarent  in  noYiUto  spiritns  in  Sixth  in  there  called  oecundus. 

ewne  viventes.  *  In  Jeremiah,  p.  330. 

'  See  above,  p.  2,  f.    Compare  also  tlio  *  In  Jerein.  p.  310. 

commentary  ou  the  apocalypse,  p.  7 :   In  *  Non  tantum  sua  Homanus  praescs  exi- 

lempore  ecclcsioe  (^uinto  et  maximc  a  die-  get  quasi  temporalia  (it  should  doubtless 

but    Uenrici  primi  imperotoris  Aloman-  read:    temporalia  quasi  sua),  scd  ctiom 

norum  mnndaini  principes,  qui  christiani  spiritualia,  quae  nou  Kua.    L.  c.  ]>.  310. 

dicuntur,   (jui  primo  videbantur  venereri  '  Ubi  pro  terrcnis  anibitiunibus  sibi  pro- 

domm,  deterius  prae  gcntibos  qoaesierunt  hibitis  temporalcm  ^liulium  uxcmit,  et  filios 

Ubertatem  ecclcsiae  et,  quontom  od  eos  per-  suos  evcntibus  dubiiK,  veint  oves  occisionis 

tinet,  abstulisse  noscuntur.    It  is  noticeable  cxponit,  non  revolvcns  animo  quod  scrip* 

thftt  Uenry  the  Fifth  is  referred  to  as  pri-  torajpraeloquitur,  p.  7. 

■uuiaiidioheiialwayidMigiMiBdiaUlo  *  In  Jerem.  p.  370 
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**  which  leads  the  popes  to  place  more  confidence  in  men  than  in 
God ;  and  hence  it  happens,  by  a  just  judgment,  that  destruction  comes 
from  the  very  quarter  where  they  looked  for  help.  Surely,  when  we 
turn  our  eye  to  the  root  of  this  evil,  it  must  be  plain  to  us  that  &e 
church,  founded  upon  the  lowly  Christ,  ought  to  keep  far  from  pride  ; 
and  she  has  reason  to  fear,  that  if  she  strives  after  earthly  riches, 
these  will  finally  be  driven  away  like  chaflF  before  the  wind.  The 
church  ought,  in  these  times,  when  she  is  oppressed  by  those  of  her 
own  household,  to  place  her  confidence,  not  m  worldly  goods,  but  in 
the  power  of  God.  If  believing  princes  have  offered  some  gifts  to 
the  poor  Christ,  still,  the  spiritual  order,  waxen  fat  with  abundance, 
must  not  give  themselves  up  to  pride;  but  rather  distribute  thmr 
superfluous  wealth  to  the  poor,  and  not  to  the  giants,  who  have  helped 
to  build  the  tower  of  Babel  (the  high  prelates,  by  whom  the  secular^ 
ization  of  the  church  is  promoted).  Gold  was  brought  to  Christ,  that 
he  might  have  the  means  of  fleeing  to  Egypt ;  myrrh  was  offered  hiiSi 
as  if  in  allusion  to  his  death ;  incense,  that  he  might  praise  God,  not 
that  he  might  rise  up  against  Herod,  or  fall  as  a  burden  upon  Pharaoh ; 
not  that  he  might  give  himself  up  to  sensual  delights,  or  reward  bene- 
fits received  with  ingratitude.  The  vicegerents  of  Christ,  in  these 
latter  times,  care  nothing  for  the  incense  ;  they  seek  only  the  gold ;  in 
order  that,  with  great  Babylon,  they  may  mingle  the  golden  gobletSi 
and  pollute  their  followers  with  their  own  uncleanliness."  ^^  Because 
the  cardinals,  priests,  and  different  orders  of  the  clergy,  who  at  present 
are  very  seldom  followers  of  the  lowly  Christ,  use  the  goods  of  the 
churches  in  the  service  of  their  lusts ;  therefore  the  princes  of  the 
world,  who  behold  the  disgrace  of  the  sanctuary,  stretch  out  their  hands 
to  the  property  of  the  church,  believing  that  by  so  doing  they  render 
a  service  to  the  Most  High."  ^  "  The  church,"  says  he,*  "  can  and 
could  retire  into  solitude,  lead  a  spiritual  life,  abide  in  communion 
with  Christ,  her  bridegroom  ;  and  through  her  love  to  him  she  would 
become  mistress  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  no  longer  be  subject  to  pay 
quitrent.  But,  alas !  in  loving  the  friendship  of  secular  princeSi 
and  grasping  without  shame  after  earthly  incomes,  she  is  humiliated, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  she  lowered  herself  down  to  such  familiarity 
and  concupiscence."  As  Joachim  believed  the  popes  were  paving  the 
way  for  the  overthrow  of  their  own  power,  by  seeking  to  hold  it  up 
with  worldly  props,  instead  of  confiding  solely  on  the  power  of  God,  so 
he  looked  upon  it  as  one  evidence  of  the  weakness  they  had  brought 
upon  themselves,  that  they  must  in  the  twelfth  century  so  often  seek  a 
reftige  in  France,  He  warns  them  ^^  to  see  to  it,  lest  that  French 
power  might  prove  to  them  a  broken  reed."  ^ 

Joachim  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  essential  matter  of  an  mward,  livmg 
Christianity ;  and  hence  he  decried  that  confidence  in  externals,  which 
tended  to  render  men  secure  in  their  sins,  and  to  draw  them  away 
from  true  penitence.  "  Many  of  the  laity,"  says  he,^  "  expect  to  be 
saved  by  the  offerings  of  the  priests  and  the  prayers  of  the  regular 

>  In  EMiam,  p.  SS.  *  In  Jonn.  ^  iS.  'L.cp.104. 
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dergy,  even  while  they  give  themselves  up  to  sin.  But  in  vain  look 
ftey  to  such  gods  for  help.  Their  incense  is  an  abomination  to  God."  ^ 
*•  That  which  is  represented  outwardly  in  the  sacraments,"  says  he, 
^  can  be  of  no  saving  benefit  whatever  to  a  man  if  in  his  daily  actions 
lie  does  not  strive  to  live  conformably  to  what  is  thus  outwardly  repre- 
lented.  "  For  why  wast  thou  baptized  unto  Christ,  if  thou  wilt  not 
be  pure  ?  Why  art  thou  buried  in  baptism,  if  thou  wilt  continue  to 
Hre  in  sin  ?  Why  dost  thou  partake  of  the  body  of  Christ,  that  was 
oflfered  for  thee,  if  thou  are  not  willing  to  die  for  Christ,  if  it  be  neces- 
Hury  ?^  The  sacraments,  then,  do  nothing  for  those  that  abuse  them ; 
they  benefit  those  only  who  so  live  as  the  sacraments  signify."' 
Against  sanctimonious  monks  he  says  :  ^  ''  They  pass  current  for  living 
men  with  those  who  are  carnal  and  carnally  minded,  those  who  look 
merely  on  the  outside,  the  visible  appearance,  and  cannot  see  the  idols 
within.  Thus,  they  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived,  praise  and  extol 
these  miserable  creatures,  in  whom  there  is  nothing  to  praise,  and 
liope  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  through  the  merits  of  those  whose 
souls  at  the  end  of  the  present  life  sink  to  perdition."  Concerning 
fleshly  representations  of  the  divine  Being,  he  says :  "  A  God  like  this 
IB  not  the  God  of  believers,  but  of  unbelievers,  an  idolatrous  image  of 
the  human  mind  and  not  God."  ^  The  jealousies  subsisting  between 
the  different  ranks  in  the  church,  and  the  different  orders  of  monks, 
•eemed  to  him  most  directly  at  variance  with  that  pattern  of  the 
apostolic  church  which  was  constantly  present  to  his  mmd.  '^  In  those 
times,"  says  he,  "  there  were  manifold  forms  of  life  corresponding  to 
ffiflforent  gradations  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life ;  but  all 
were  united  together  in  the  organism  of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  har- 
monizing parts  of  one  whole."  ^ 

Joachim  agreed  with  Hildegard  in  announcing  a  terrible  judgment 
tbat  was  coming  upon  the  corrupted  church,  from  which,  however,  she 
was  to  emerge  purified  and  refined.  It  was  also  a  characteristio 
point  in  the  prophetical  picture  which  floated  before  his  imagination, 
that  the  secular  power  was  to  combine  with  the  heretical  sects  in 
eombating  the  church.  As  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  name  "  Pata- 
renes,"^  was  a  popular  and  current  name  applied  to  sects,  so  the 


*  Notandnm  est,  quod  laid  quidam  pa-  am,  sed  infideliam,  idolam  animarain  et 
tut  se  sanari  victimis  sacerdotum  et  ora-  nonDcus.    P.  lOl^in  theTractatusdecon- 
tlonibas  regulariam,  cam  ipsi  mala  com-  cordia  veteris  ct  novi  testameati. 
mittant.     Sed  frustra  tales  dii  eos  adjavant,  *  Qaam  Tero  longe  sit  omnis  modenia 


incenHum  abominatio  est  mi1u\  holo-  reli^o  a  forma  ecolcHiae  primitivac,  eo  ipso 

amitomata  nihilominus  reproba  esse  do-  intcHigi  potest,  quod  ilia  apostolos  et  evan- 

monstranL  gelista^,  doctored  et  vir^nes,  et  zclantes 

'  In  Apocaljps.  p.  91 .  vitam  continentem  et  coi^ugatos  veluti  anas 

'  Licet  haec  %(nnia  in  sacromento  fidcli-  cortex  mali  Punici  divi(<is  tainen  ccUulis 

bos  data  sint,  non  potest  tamen  tcnere  ilia,  mansionum  conjugcbat  in  unum  et  con* 

Dili  id  explere  studcat  moribos,  qaod  sa-  janctis  membrorum  spcciebns  efficiebac  ex 

crmmenti  similitudo  docet  esse  tenendum,  omnibus  unnm  corpus.     Nunc  autem  alibi 

Kon   ipitur  sacramenta  conferunt  aliqaid  corpus  et  nicmbni.  singula  pro  seipsis,  non 

•butentibus  cis, sed  his, qui  ita  vivunt,  quo-  pro  aliis  sunt  solliiim.     L.  c.  p.  71. 

Bodo  sacramenta  significant  '  See  above,  i».  U9,  and  the  passages  there 

*  L.  c.  p.  78.  dted. 

*  Dtua^  qui  talis  ist,  non  est  Dens  fideli- 
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Patarenes,  according  to  him,  were  to  be  the  instrument  for  the 
cution  of  the  divine  judgment,  —  forerunners  of  the  antichrist,  from 
whom  the  latter  himself  was  to  proceed  ;  —  a  king,  and  probably,  ih 
conjunction  with  him,  a  false  pope  also.  A  pope,  springing  up  fVom 
among  the  Patarenes,  and  armed  with  a  seeming  power  of  working 
miracles,  would  league  himself  with  the  antichrist  of  the  secular 
power  in  the  attack  on  the  church,  and  stir  up  the  latter  against  the 
faithful,  as  Simon  Magus  is  said  to  have  incited  Nero  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians^  lie  was  inclined  to  represent  the  antichrwt 
as  an  incarnation  of  Satan,  through  whom  the  great  enemy  of  all  good 
would  seek  to  accomplish  against  the  church  what  he  had  hitherto 
attempted  in  vain.  AH  the  previous  machinations  of  Satan  against 
the  church  were  but  a  preparation  for  this  final  attack,  in  which  all 
preceding  wickedness  was  to  be  concentrated  ;  in  which  Satan,  foresee- 
mg  the  last  judgment  near  at  hand,  would  expend  his  rage  in  a  last 
desperate  effort.^ 

The  house  of  Hohenstaufen  hold  a  prominent  place  in  his  descrip 
tion  of  the  judgment  that  was  to  come  upon  the  secularized  church. 
In  the  details,  we  meet  with  a  great  deal  which  is  vague  and  self- 
contradictory  ;  moreover,  it  admits  of  a  question  whether  his  predi^ 
tions  at  this  point  may  not  have  been  interpolated,  so  as  to  agree 
with  the  issue  of  events.^  \Vhen,  in  the  year  1197,^  at  the  particular 
invitation  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Sixth,  he  wrote  his  commentary 
on  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  he  expresses  himself  in  one  place*  as  uncer^ 
tain  whether  or  not  another  emperor  would  yet  intervene  between  him 
and  his  heirs.®  Such  an  intervening  emperor  did  in  fact  come  in, 
after  the  death  of  Henry,  in  the  same  year.  He  foretold,  though  with* 
out  intimating  that  the  event  was  so  near  at  hand,  that  Frederic  the 
Second  would  remain  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  Constantiay 
and  that  —  if  the  Roman  see  did  not  care  to  preserve  for  him  the 
empire  which  another ^  would  make  himself  master  of — he  would 
stand  forth  as  ruler  and  pour  out  upon  the  church  a  mortal  poison.' 

*  In  Jerem.  p.  123.     The  secta  fulsorura  *  Commentar.  in  Jerem.  p.  33.. 

christlanoniTn  ct  hacreticoruni,  qiionim  cti-  •  L.  c.  p.  86.     He  says  to  him  :  Et  jncnm 

put  crit  antirhristus,  et  forsitan  pseudopapa  patris  tui  vix  pontificcs  potuerunt  portare 

erit  adjutiis  et  fultus  antichriNto  roipublirac ;  ct  minimus  digitus  tuus  lumbis  est  grossior 

and  p.  143,  wc  tind,  as  the  scventli  and  last  patris  tui. 

persecutor  of  the  church,  the  antichristus,  •  Utrum  inter  Hcnricnm  hnne  ct  hnere- 

rex  Patarenorum.  dem  alius  snrgat,  ilil  videhunt,  qui  supcn- 

"  Et  sciendum,  quod  in  primis  tempori-  runt.    L.  o.  p.  86. 

bus  proeliatus  est  dialiolus  in  mem!>ris  suis,  '  (Hho  the  Fourth, 

in  extremis  vcro  temporibus  proeliabitur  in  •  L.  c.  p.  299.     Suh  nomine  vidn.ic  tanjHt 

illo,  qui  crit  caput  et  primus  omnium  re-  consortem  tuam  Constantiam,  cnjus  pupil* 

))rol>orum,  in  quo  et  habitabit  specialius  ac  lus  fdius  erit.     Puto  quoque,  si  Romaiw 

8i  in  vase  proprio  per  aeipsum,  ut  malum,  scdcs  post  tc  de  manu  calumniatoris  posita 

quod  princeps  daemonum  nequivit  cxplcre,  acces.soris  regnum  liberare  neplexerit,  TorM 

ipse  quasi  magnus  et  potens  expleat  m  fu-  vice  pupillus  mntatus  in  regnlum   super 

rore  fortitudinis  suae.    In  the  Concordia  cam  mortalia  venena  ditfnndet     He  sayi 

130,  2.  that,  under  him,  the  fastiginm   imperials 

'  In  the  commentary  on  Isaiah,  p.  4,  is  would  decline,  protendetur  vita  ejus,  qiUHi 

cited  a  vaticinium  Silvcstri  de  Frcderico  viui  rcjris  in  60  annis.     He  announces,  in 

Secundo,  et  ejus  posteris :  Erit  in  insidiis  the  year  1197,  the  persecution  proceeiUiif 

sponsae  agni,  quam  praesules  dilaniant  et  from  the  Uohenstaufen  house  against  tibs 
SMorbent                                   ^ 
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Sometimes  the  year  1200,  sometimes  12G0,  is  mentioned  as  one  which  ^ 
voald  constitute  an  epoch  in  history. 

Joachim,  as  we  have  said,  was  an  opponent  of  the  prevailing  dialec- 
tic tendency  in  theology.  Hence  the  latter  days  of  the  church,  when 
it  should  have  come  forth  glorified  out  of  the  refining  process,  appear- 
ed to  him  as  a  time  of  all-satisfying  contemplation,  taking  the  place  of 
that  learning  which  dwells  on  the  letter  and  finite  conceptions  of  the 
understanding,  when  the  inspiration  of  love,  that  meditation  on  divine 
things  which  can  solve  all  problems,  would  follow  an  imperfect,  frag- 
mentary, conceptual  knowledge.  Connected  with  this  is  a  division  of 
file  different  periods  of  revelation  and  of  history,  wliich  from  this  time 
onward  recurs  repeatedly  under  various  phases,  —  a  division  conform- 
able to  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Although,  by  vii-tue  of  their  essen- 
tial unity,  all  the  three  persons  ever  work  together,  and  somewhat 
belonging  properly  to  each  person  is  to  be  found  in  every  period,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  in  relation  to  the  distinction  of  persons,  the  predom- 
inant activity  of  seme  one  amongst  the  three  is  to  be  distinguished 
according  to  tlie  measure  of  three  principal  periods.  The  times  of  the 
Old  Testament  belong  especially  to  God  the  Father ;  in  it,  God  revealed 
himself  as  the  Almighty,  by  signs  and  wonders ;  next,  followed  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  God,  as  the  Word,  revealed 
himself  in  his  wisdom,  where  the  striving  after  a  comprehensible  knowl- 
edge of  mysteries  predominates;  the  last  times  belong  to  the  Holy 
S{nrit,  when  the  fire  of  love  in  contemplation  will  predominate.^  As 
the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  answers  to  God  the  Fatlier,  the  letter 
of  the  New  Testament  more  especially  to  the  Son,  so  the  spiritual 
understanding,  which  proceeds  from  both,  answers  to  the  lioly  Spirit.^ 
As  all  things  were  created  by  the  Father  through  the  Son ;  so  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  love,  all  were  to  find  their  completion.3  To  the  work- 
iqg  of  the  Father,  —  power,  fear,  faith,  more  especially  correspond ; 
to  the  working  of  the  Son,  —  humility,  truth,  and  wisdom  ;  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit,  —  love,  joy,  and  freedom.^  In  connection  with 
fius  must  be  considered  the  way  in  which  he  contemplates  the  three 
apostles  —  Peter,  Paul,  and  John — as  representatives  of  the  three 
periods  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  the  church.  John  repre- 
sents the  contemplative  bent,  and  ai  he  labored  where  Peter  and  Paul 

BomUh  church,  in  64  annos  deteriorcs  pri-  duct,  in  Apocalyps.  p.  U3. 

orlbtLs.    L.  c.  p.  331.  '  Ut  litcra  tosmmenti  prions  proprietato 

'  The  words  in  John  5:  17,  according  to  quadam  similitiuliniH  vidctur  pcrtinero  ad 

dM  Vulgate :  "  Pater  mens  nsque  modo  patrem,  litem  tesuimcnti  novi  pcrtinere  ad 

operatar,  ct  ego  opcror,"  he  explains  as  fol-  filium,  ita  spiritalis  intcllijrcntia,  quae  pro- 

lofira:  "  Till  now  the  Father  has  worked;  ceditex  utnujue,  ad  spiritum  sanctum.    L. 

fram  henceforth  I  work."    When  accused  c.  p.  5. 

of  Tritheism  on  this  accoant,  he  rctaliate<l  '  Qnoniam  sicut  a  patrc  omnia  sunt  e( 

br  accasing  his  opponents  of  Sabellianism :  per  filium  omnia,  ita  ct  in  spiritu  sancto, 

lioo  attenuentes,  qnod  sicut  vere  in  person-  qui  est  caritns   Dei,   consunimanda  sunt 

if  proprietas  est  ct  in  essentia  unitas,  ita  universa.    In  Apocalyps.  ]>•  84. 

quedam  sint^  quae  propter  proprietatcm  *  Nonnnlla  specialius  artiibuuntur  patri, 

penonanim    proprie    aclscribantur    patri,  sicnti  potentia.timor  et  tides,  nonnuUaiilio, 

qntedam,  quae  proprie  adsoribantur  filio,  ut  humilitas,  Veritas  et  sapientia,  nonnuUa 

qiaedAm,  quae  proprie  spiritni  sancto,  et  spiritui  sancto,  ut  caritas,  gaudium  et  liber* 

qfue  propter  imitatem  eMentiae  ipsamet  tai .    I«.  c.  p.  48. 
eommnmter  referantar  ad  odims.    Intro- 
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had  already  laid  the  foundation,  and  survived  the  other  apostles, 
the  Johannean  contemplative  period  would  be  the  last  times  of  the 
church,  corresponding  to  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     As  the  Father 
revealed  himself  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  oon,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Old,  introduced  the  New ;  so  this  relation  corresponds  to 
that  of  Paul  to  Peter;  since  Paul  did  not  labor  on  the  foundation 
which  Peter  had  laid,  but  opened  for  himself  an  independent  field  of 
action ;  and  as  then  the  completion  was  given  to  the  whole  by  John, 
80  in  the  last  Johannean  period,  that  which  the  Son  began  will  be  car- 
ried to  its  completion  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  ^     Then  will  the  promise  of 
the  Lord  be  fulfilled ;  that  he  had  yet  many  things  to  say  which  his  dis- 
ciples could  not  then  bear ;  that  this  Spirit  should  guide  into  all  truth. 
In  the  words  spoken  by  Christ  to  John  (John  21 :  23),     "  If  I  wiD 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?"  he  finds  an  intimation 
of  the  fact  that  the  Johannean  period  would  be  the  last.*     He  says  of 
John,  "  What  he  himself  had  drunk  out  of  the  heart  of  Christ,  that  he 
has  given  the  chosen  to  drink ;  the  living  water,  which  he  had  drank 
from  the  fountain  of  life  ;  for  the  living  water  is  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  their  spiritual  sense,  which  was  not  written  with  ink,  pen,  and  paper, 
but  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  book  of  man's  heart."' 
John  is  the  representative  of  the  contemplative,  as  Peter,  of  the  prac- 
tical tendency ;  the  latter  prefigures  the  clerical,  the  former  the  mo- 
nastic, order.     When  Peter  (John  21 :  21)  supposes  that  John  also 
was  to  be  a  martyr,  by  this  is  signified  the  jealousy  of  the  practical 
class  towards  the  contemplative  :   they  reproach  the  latter  with  lead- 
ing so  easy  and  quiet  a  life,  and  taking  no  share  in  their  toils  :   thej 
do  not  consider  that  it  costs  quite  as  much  self-denial  to  human  nature, 
patiently  to  wait  the  revelation  of  God,  and  to  give  one's  self  up 
entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things,  as  to  pursue  bodily 
labor ;  to  sit  in  one  spot,  as  to  be  driven  about  in  a  multiplicity  of 
employments.     As  after  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  John  alone  remain- 
ed, so  when  the  order  of  the  clergy  shall  have  perished  in  martyr- 
dom, following  Christ,  in  the  last  conflict  with  antichrist,  the  order  of 
the  contemplative,  genuine  monks  shall  alone  remain,  and  the  entire 
succession  of  St.  Peter  pass  over  into  that.^     The  order  of  genuine 
contemplatives  and  spiritales,  prefigured  by  Jesus  himself,  might  per- 
haps —  he  supposes,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  —  be  al- 
ready existing  in  the  germ ;  but  as  yet  it  could  not  be  observed, 
because  Hie  hec^innings  of  a  new  creation  are  ever  tvont  to  he  obscure 

'Etilluddili^ntcrohscrvA,  (|ao(1qunndo  sanctus,    consummnturufl,   quae   inchoala 

inter  Petrum  et  Jonnnem  intorpointiir  Pau-  sunt  et  fundata  a  filio. 

Ins,  tunc  Pctni.4  dt'si<;nat  ])er<onnm  pnrriM,  '  Significat  elcctos  tcrtii  status.    In  Apo* 

Paulus  filii,  Joannes  ^piritus  snncti.  et  (piia  calyps.  p.  84.            '  In  Apocalyps.  p.  3. 

Pnulus  non  supcrncditicuvit  a  priiicipiu  in  *  Hclinquatur  pars  ilia  clcctorum,  qvam 

hiSf  quae  Pctrus  fundavit.  fundavit  autcm  dcsignata  est  in  Joanne,  ad  quam  opoitet 

ipse  per  sc  (ct  supeniedirtcavit  Joannes),  transire   totam   Petri    successioncm.  defl- 

unigenitain  Dei  patns  in  lioo  ip>u  tli'^i;;nat,  cicntc  parte  ilia  laboriosa,  qnac  desijrnatA 

qui  condummato  vcteri  testamento.  quod  est    in   Petro,  data  uhiqnc    tranquillitaiB 

specialiua  pertincbat  ad  patrom.  indioavit  amatoribns  Christi.     In  tempore  nempa 

tettamentum  novum.  quo4l  spccialius  pcrti-  illo   crit  Dominns  onus  et  uomen   ^|«i 

nei  ad  leipsam,  sapervenict  autem  spiritiu  unmn.    L.  c  p.  77. 
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and  contemptible.^  The  abbot  Joachim  was  filled  with  that  same  idea, 
—  an  idea  called  forth  by  the  antagonism  to  the  secularization  of  the 
church,  —  which  had  seized  many  serious  minds  of  the  twelfth  and . 
thirteenth  centuries,  and  which  gave  birth  to  the  first  societies  of  the 
Waldenses  as  well  as  of  the  Franciscans.  Accordingly,  he  must  be  a 
prophet  for  all  appearances  of  a  kindred  character. 

Each  of  the  three  great  apostles  had  his  peculiar  gift  of  grace, 
conformable  to  the  peculiar  position  which  he  took  in  the  process  of 
the  development  of  the  church.  And,' as  this  process  was  thereby 
prefigured,  so  each  period  in  the  history  of  the  church  has  its  peculiar 
gift  of  grace,  belonging  to  this  peculiar  position.  We  should  not 
expect  to  find  everything,  therefore,  in  every  age.  Peter  represents 
the  power  of  faith  which  works  miracles ;  Paul,  knowledge  ;  and  John, 
contemplation.^ 

In  these  last  times  was  to  be  concentrated  every  divine  element 
from  the  earlier  periods.  The  planting  and  sowing  of  many  yean 
would  be  collected  together  at  one  point,  —  a  period,  though  short  in 
compass,  yet  greatest  in  intrinsic  importance  in  reference  to  the  ful- 
ness of  grace  there  accumulated.^  In  the  first  period,  the  fathers 
laid  themselves  out  in  announchig  God's  great  work  of  the  creation ; 
in  the  second,  it  was  the  efibrt  of  the  Son  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
hidden  wisdom.  When  man,  by  means  of  the  two  Testaments,  had  now 
C(»ne  to  know  how  God  had  finished  all  things  in  wisdom,  what  still 
remains  (for  the  third  age)  except  to  praise  God,  whose  works  are  so 
great.  The  Father  comes,  as  it  were,  when  from  the  tJunr/s  tfuzt  car$ 
made  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Maker^  when  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  ahnighty  power  we  are  filled  with  reverence ;  the  Son 
comes  to  us,  when  we  explore  into  the  depths  of  doctrine  in  the  dis- 
courses of  him  who  is  the  Father's  wisdom.  The  Holy  Ghost  comes 
and  reposes  in  our  hearts,  when  we  taste  the  sweetness  of  his  love,  so 
that  we  break  forth  into  songs  of  praise  to  God  rather  than  keep 
silence.^  Then  will  ensue  the  time  of  an  Easter  jubilee,  in  which  au 
mysteries  will  be  laid  open,  the  earth  will  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  and  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  any  longer  to  find  a  man^ 
who  will  dare  deny  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.*  The  Spirit  will 
stand  forth  free  from  the  veil  of  the  letter.    It  is  the  gospel  of  the 

a 

*  Qui  videlicet  ordo  prae  multis  aliis,  qtii  ille,  qai  pro  tempomm  rarietate  dona  dii- 

pneccssernnt  cam,  amabilis  et  pracclarus  tribnunda  pardtur,  quid  illis  atqae  illis  ex- 

infra  lunitcm  quidem  sccundi  status  initi-  pcdiat,  ita  ut  pro  tcmporo  cxistimandum 

andus  est,  si  tamen  usque  adhue  non  est  in  sit,  quid  cui  praefcratur,  et  illud  pro  tern- 

aliquibus  initiandus,  quod  tomcn  mihi  ad-  pore  mogis  conim  quod  utile  ct  non  qaod 

hue  non  constat,  quia  initia  semper  obscum  sublimius  judicandum.    L.  c.  p.  83. 

et  conlemplibUifi  suiU,    In  Apocalyps.  p.  83,  ^  Ktsi  spntium  illius  tcmporis  breve  crit, 

c.  2.  gratiarum  tamcn  copiosius  cactcris,  ut  mnl* 

'  Etsl  Fctro,  apostolomm  primo,  data  est  torum  arinorum  scutes  coi);;rcgcntar  in 

praerogativa  fidei  ad  facicnda  signa  in  typo  uno.    In  Apocalyps.  p.  84. 

eonim,  qui  dati  sunt  in  fundamentis  eccle-  *  Spiritus  sanctus  ad  corda  nostra  vonlre 

siac,  non  idco  tamen  parvi  pendcnda  est  ct  requicsccre  dicitur,  cum  dulccdo  araoiis 

clavis  scientiae,  quae  data  est  Paulo,  apos-  ejus  quoin  suavis  sit  dcgustamus,  ita  ut 

toloram  novissimo,  baud  dubium  quin  in  psallere  magis  libcat,  quam  a  Dei  landA* 

typo  eorum,  qui  dandi  erant  in  fine  ad  sn-  taccrc.    L.  c.  p.  85. 

pemedificaodmm  occleaiam.    NoTit  nempe  *  L.  c.  p.  9. 
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Spirit,  the  everlasting  gospel ;  for  the  gospel  of  the  letter  is  but 
temporary^ 

It  was  this  doctrine  of  the  abbot  Joachim  which  was  afterwards 
apprehended  and  applied  in  so  many  different  ways ;  which  in  fact,  at 
a  later  period,  came  to  be  so  interpreted,  by  a  one-sided  rationalistico- 
pantheistic  party,  as  to  make  Christianity  itself,  which  was.  considered 
but  a  transient  form  of  rehgious  development,  cease,  and  give  place  to 
a  higher  position,  a  purely  inward  religion  of  the  Spirit,  consbting  of 
some  intuition  of  God  that  no  longer  needed  an  intermediate  organ. 
Joachim  was  very  far  from  holding  Christianity  in  itself  to  be  a  tran- 
sient fbrm  of  the  manifestation  of  rehgion.  The  knowledge,  transcend- 
ing all  doubt,  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  he  considered  indeed,  as 
we  have  seen,  as  something  distmguishing  those  last  times  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  he  taught  expressly «  that  two  Testaments  only  were  to  be 
received ;  for  the  last  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  fact  to 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  men  conscious  of  the  hidden 
spiritual  meaning  of  both  Testaments,  and  to  let  the  spirit  unfold  itself 
out  of  the  covering  of  the  letter.  Yet  at  the  %ame  time  we  must 
admit  that  the  ideal,  pantheistic  interpretation  above  mentioned,  found 
a  point  to  fix  upon  in  several  of  Joachim's  expressions ;  for  instance, 
when  he  described  the  humility  of  self-debasement  in  the  form  of  a 
servant  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  Son,  the  abiding  in  his  spiritual  exal- 
tation, the  purely  spiritual  revelation,  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  hence  assigned  the  advanced  position  of  perfect  freedom  to 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spiiit ;  3  when  he  represented  that  position  aa 
a  subordinate  one,  to  which  the  divine  must  be  brought  nigh,  by  the 
revelation  of  God  to  sense  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  and  by  the 
instrumentalities  corresponding  thereto ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
of  the  spiritales^  who  needed  no  such  sensible  medium,  as  the  highest. 
"  Say  not,  I  have  no  teacher  to  explain  to  me  in  detail  what  I  read. 
Where  the  Spirit  is  the  teacher,  a  little  spark  increases  to  an  immeas- 
urable flame,  and  because  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst 
us,  and  he  who  by  reason  of  the  simplicity  of  his  essence  was  invisible, 
dignified  man's  nature  by  appearing  visibly  in  it,  so  he  would  be 
preached  by  visible  men  under  the  veil  of  the  Word,  that  they  who 
were  unable  by  contemplation  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
divine  ess^ce,  might  through  visible  emblems  soar  upward  to  the 
exalted.  But  with  spiritual  men  it  is  not  so:  but  the  purer  their 
hearts  are,  the  more  do  they  by  God's  invisible  operations,  which  are 
nearer  to  them,  stretch  the  vision  of  their  spiritual  eyes  to  the  Creator 

'  Evangelium  actemam,  qnod    est  in  quentias  filius  assimilatar  aquae,  spiritns 

spiritu,  quoniam  utique  evnn^i*lium.  qnod  vero  »Ai)ctus  crcbrius  igni,  nisi  qnia,  qnod 

est  in  litcra,  temporale  est,  non  aetemuni.  non   fecit  spiritus  sanctus,  filias  semetip- 

In  Apocalyps.  p.  95.  sum  cxinanivit,  formam   servi  accipiens. 

'  ilaec  est  causa,  pro  qua  non  tria  testa-  spiritus  autem  snnctus,  de  quo  dicitur:  ubi 

menta,  scd  duo  esse  scribuntur,  quorum  spiritus,  ibi  libertns,  neqoaqnam  eo  modo, 

Concordia  manet  integra.    L.  c.  p.  13.  quo  tilius  humiliatus  est,  sed  in  majestate 

'  His  words :  £t  quia  aquae  natnra  gravis  gloriuc  suae,  non  assumta  came  permansit 

eit  et  humilia  petit,  ignis  pro  levitate  sua  In  Apocalyps.  p.  55. 
.id  supcriora  recurrit,  qaia  est,  quod  fre- 
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«f  all."i  But  such  language  merely  expresses,  though  in  an  original 
and  forcible  manner,  the  chosen  position  of  mysticism  which  gives 
q)ecial  prominence  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  men's  hearts ; 
■nd  such  passages  can  by  no  means  furnish  any  foundation  for  the 
cbarge,  that  he  Tvould  speak  disparagingly  of  historical  Christianity. 
Tet  we  must  allow,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  mode  of  intuition 
set  forth  in  his  works,  lies  the  thought,  that  the  entire  revelation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  contains,  indeed,  immutable  truth,  and  that 
Christianity  is  in  itself  a  complete  and  immutable  thing ;  but  yet,  at 
flie  same  time,  this  does  not  hold  good  of  the  different  forms  of  its 
inanifcstation.  The  overthrow  of  the  particular  ecclesiastical  form 
flien  existing,  and  a  new,  more  complete  development  of  Christianity 
in  the  consciousness  of  mankind,  in  which  the  inner  revelation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  take  the  place  of  outward  authority,  is  predicted  by 
Um.  This  is  in  fact  already  implied  in  what  he  says,  in  his  own 
w»jr,  concerning  the  transition  of  the  Petrine  position  into  that  of 
John,  the  dissolution  of  the  clerical  governance  of  the  church  and  its 
lehabilitation  in  the  community  of  the  contemplative  life.  Doubtless 
he  supposes,  as  the  peculiarity  of  those  last  times,  a  direct  and  uume- 
fiatcd  reference  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  all  men,  to  God 
manifested  in  Christ,  so  that  there  would  be  no  more  need  of  an  order 
of  teachers.*  Then  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  that  God  himself  would 
be  the  teacher  of  men,  and  would  write  his  law  in  the  hearts  of  all, 
irould  meet  with  its  fulfilment ;  but  as  all  earthly  greatness  must  come 
to  shame,  when  the  sublimity  of  things  heavenly  revealed  itself,  so  it 
yns  only  by  humbling  himself  that  man  could  become  capable  of 
beholding  such  divine  glory .^ 

Especially  deserving  of  notice  are  the  following  words  in  the  book 
irritten  by  abbot  Joachim,  on  "  The  Harmony  between  the  Old  and 
Hew  Testaments,"  (Concordiae  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testament! ;)  in  which, 
speaking  of  the  relation  of  changeable  forms  to  the  unchangeable  es- 
sence in  the  revelation  of  divine  things,  he  thus  expresses  himself. < 
**  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  fire  which  consumes  all  this.  Why  ?  Be- 
eause  there  is  nothing  durable  on  earth ;  for  so  long  as  we  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  cling  to  those  symbols,  and  so 
long  are  we  unable  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  which  is 

■  Qui  crat  invisihilis  pro  suae  simplici-  evanpclicam  clarifioat  per  spiritnm  snum 
tate  naturae,  per  humaniie  assumtioncm  ad  complcndam  prophetiam  Jcrcm  31:  3M, 
mbstantiac  visibiii.o  fieri  dij^natus  est,  vo-  34;  quasi  jam  non  per  alios  Dominus,  sed 
Init  per  visibiles  liomines  vocis  inysteria  ipse  per  semctipsum  require!  oveA  sua.«i,  hi- 
penonnri.  ut  hi  qui  arcana  divinitati.s  pcnc-  cut  visitat  pastor  grefrem  suum  in  di(;,  (]uan- 
timre  contemplando  non  poterant,  visiMli-  do  fuerit  in  medio  ovium  suaruni  dissipa- 
boi  ad  sublimia  rapen;ntur  excmplis.    Non  tarum. 

rie  aatem  spiritales,  non  sic,  ik'd  quo  illo-        '  £t  quia  mirabilis  est  Dcus  in  Sanctis 

mm  corda  mundioni  sunt,  eo  per  invisibilia  suis  et  longe  mirabilior  in  majestate  8U.% 

Dei  opera,  quae  sibi  viciniora  sunt,  in  ip-  neccsse  est,  ut  semetipsum  dejiciat,  qui  vi- 

■am,  qui  creator  est  omnium,  spiritalium  dere  tantam  gloriam  existimatur  dip:nus, 

OCBlomm  airicm  inteliectualiter  figvnt.    In  quia  nimirum  terrena  altitudo  confunditur, 

Apocalypn.  p.  49.  cum  celsitudo  coclestium  aperitnr.  In  Apo- 

■  Qoa^  per  alios  pascuntur  oves,  cum  ad  calyps.  p.  45. 
docendas  subditorum  ecclesias  pastores  in        *L$.  c.  p.  103. 
popnlLi  eligantnr,  cum  .aatem  veritatem 
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represented  in  symbols.     But  when  the  Spirit  of  truth  shall  come  and 
teach  us  all  truth,  what  further  need  shall  we  then  have  of  symbols?* 
For  as  with  the  communi<5n  of  the  body  of  Christ  the  partaking  of  Uie 
paschal  lamb  was  done  away,  so  when  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  revoid 
himself  in  his  glory,  the  observation  of  sjinbols  will  cease ;  men  will 
no  longer  follow  figures  but  the  truth,  —  which  is  the  simplest,  and 
which  is  symbolized  by  fire,  —  as  the  Lord  says,  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.     Dnafc 
and  water,  such  is  the  historical  letter  of  the  two  Testaments,  —  whieh 
letter  was  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  therebj 
to  something  else,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the  literal  historical 
sense  itself;  that  is,  that  thereby  the  spiritual  understanding,  which  m 
the  divine  fire,  by  virtue  of  which  the  spiritual  man  judges  all  men 
and  is  judged  by  none,  might  be  presented  to  us ;  for  neither  the 
partaking  of  bread  and  meat,  nor  the  drinking  of  wine  and  water,  nor 
the  anointing  with  oil,  is  anything  eternal,  but  that  is  eternal  whioh 
is  signified  by  these  acts.     If,  then,  the  things  themselves  and  their 
use  are  perishable,  but  that  which  is  represented  by  them,  the  thing 
whicTi   endures  forevermore ;   then,  with  good   right,  is   the  former 
consumed  by  the  fire,  while  the  fire  itself  lives  alone,  without  depend 
ing  on  anything  sensible,  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  abidei 
forever.     And,  although  there  are  many  visible  things,  which  will 
eternally  remain,  as  they  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  letter  of  the  two 
Testaments,  yet  they  will  not  remain  forever  in  the  same  form,  but 
rather  in  the  form  appointed  for  the  future.     For  amongst  the  resti 
that  which  accordmg  to  the  Catholic  faith  shall  remain  forever,  the 
body  of  Christ,  —  which  shall  ever  remain  as  it  is  taken  up  into  unitf 
with  his  person,  —  is  to  us  especially  an  object  of  veneration.     Ana 
yet  our  Lord  himself  declared  the  S{)irit  maketh  alive,  tlie  flesh  profii- 
eth  nothing.     Hence  the  apostle  Paul  also  says.  The  letter  killetii, 
but  the  spirit  maketh  alive.     But  if,  in  reference  to  the  body  of  Christ 
himself,  the  letter  is  consumed  by  the  spirit,  how  much  more  will  tUui 
be  the  case  with  other  things.     Far  be  it  from  us,  then,  to  say  that 
the  things  themselves  will  be  consumed  as  to  their  whole  essence ;  but 
we  say  that  they  themselves,  that  is,  their  symbols,  must  pass  over  te 
represent  sometiiing  spiritual,  in  order  that  we  may  elevate  ourselveei 
through  the  scripture  of  visible  thhigs,  as  through  a  glass,  to  the 
intuition  of  invisible  things." 


History  of  Monasticism, 

The  reaction  of  this  prophetic  spirit  against  the  secularization  of 
the  church  proceeded  from  monasticism,  as  did  many  an  appearance 
of  the  same  kind  down  to  the  time  of  Luther ;  nor  was  this  an  acoi* 
dental  thing,  but  connected  with  the  essential  character  of  monasticiam 
itself;  for  we  may  regard  it  generally  as  a  reaction,  though  one-sided, 

'  Quid  nobis  alterins  de  fignris  1    . 
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<>f  the  Christian  spirit,  against  the  secularization  of  the  church  and  of 
the  Christian  life.  It  is  true,  monasticism  was  itself  seized,  and  borne 
along,  by  the  current  of  secularization  ;  but  even  then,  it  ever  gave 
Wrth  to  new  reactions  of  reform  against  the  encroaching  tide  of  cor- 
ruption. This  form  of  the  manifestation  of  Christian  life  and  of 
Christian  society  belongs  among  the  most  significant  and  the  most 
influential  facts  of  these  periods,  in  which  the  very  good  and  the  very 
bad  are  found  so  often  meeting  together. 

Monasticism  stood  forth  against  the  wild  life  of  the  knights,  and  the 
corruption  of  a  degenerate  clergy ;  and  many  were  impelled  to  flv  for 
refuge  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  The  Hildebrandian  epoch  of 
reform,  near  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  accompanied  with 
the  outpouring  of  a  spirit  of  compunction  and  repentance  on  the 
Western  nations.  It  was  the  same  spirit,  which  in  different  directions, 
promoted  the  crusades,  monasticism,  and  the  spread  of  sects  that 
contended  against  the  hierarchy.  By  the  political  storms  which  broke 
up  the  interior  organization  of  the  nations,  by  the  ruinous  contests  of 
tbis  age  between  church  and  state,  many  were  impelled  to  seek  in  the 
monasteries  a  quiet  retreat  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  life. 
Thus  it  happened  in  Germany,  amidst  the  ferocious  contests  between 
the  party  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  that  of  Gregory  the  Seventh. 
An  extraordinary  multitude  of  men,  of  the  first  rank,  retired  from 
the  worid ;  and  the  three  monasteries,  in  which  the  greater  number 
congregated,  St.  Blasen  in  the  Black  Forest,  Ilirsau,  and  the  convent 
of  St.  Sal va tor  in  Schaffhausen,  had  not  room  enough  to  contain  them  aD, 
80  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  great  additions  to  the  old  structures. 
Men  of  the  first  rank  were  here  to  be  seen  among  the  monks,  select- 
ing from  preference  and  engaging  with  delight  in  the  most  menial 
employments,  and  serving  as  cooks,  bakers,  or  shepherds.^    The  im- 

tee  to  community, —  the  characteristic  of  energetic,  creative  times, 

^longs  among  the  peculiar  features  of  this  time,  and  such  commn- 
mties  easily  formed  themselves  around  any  man  that  showed  an  en- 
thusiasm for  reli^on,  that  spoke  and  acted  in  the  power  of  faith, 
and  in  love ;  and  then  took  the  form  of  monasticism. 

But  the  causes  differed  widely  in  their  nature,  which  led  men  to 
choose  this  mode  of  Ufe ;  and  for  this  very  reason  the  directions  of 
life  in  monasticism  would  also  be  different.  Oftentimes  the  deep  piety 
of  mothers,  patterns  of  Christian  virtue  in  the  family  circle,  stood  out 
in  striking  contrast  with  thQ  mere  worldly  pursuits  of  their  husbands 
in  the  knightly  order,  or  in  the  life  at  court.  When  such  mothers 
looked  forward  to  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  or  when  they  had  much 
to  suffer  and  great  peril  was  before  them,  they  would  vow  before  the 
altar,  to  devote  the  child,  in  case  it  should  be  a  male,  wholly  to  the 
service  of  God ;  that  is,  to  destme  him  for  the  spiritual  or  the  monas- 

'  Berthold.  Constant  Chronicon,  «t  the  qui  qaondam  crant  comites  vel  marchiones 

yetr  1083,  in  Monamenta  rea  Alemanno-  in  saecalo  nunc  in  coquina  vel  pistrino  fira> 

ram  illustrankia,  t  ii,  p.  120.    Qnanto  no-  tribus  servire  velporros  eonim  in  campo 

biliores  erant  in  saccalo,  tanto  se  contemti-  pascere  pro  summis  deliciis  oonpatent. 
Mlioribvs  Mem  occupari  desidenuit,  at 

20* 
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tic  order, —  as  we  see  in  the  examples  of  the  mother  of  the  abbot 
Guibcrt  of  Nogent  sous  Coucy,  near  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,^ and  of  the  mother  of  the  abbot  Beniard  of  Clairvaux.  The 
boys  were  trained  up  under  the  influence  of  these  sinperely  poos 
mothers,  in  the  society  of  devout  clergymen  and  monks ;  the  love  for 
a  life  consecrate  to  God  was  instilled  into  their  youthful  minds ;  and 
although  they  might  afterwards,  in  the  age  of  youth,  be  drawn  aside 
by  a  different  sort  of  society,  by  the  wild  spirit  of  the  times,  or  by  the 
prevailing  enthusiasm  for  the  new  paths  struck  out  in  science, — ^from 
the  inclination  excited  in  them  in  the  years  of  childhood, —  still,  the 
deep  impression  would  subsequently  be  revived  again  with  new  force, 
and  so,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  recalling  the  feelings  and  pur- 
poses of  former  days,  the  resolution  of  devoting  themselves  wholly  to 
'monasticism  would  ripen  to  maturity  in  them.  Thus  were  formed  the 
great  men  of  the  monastic  life.  But  it  so  happened  too,  that  children, 
—  either  on  occasions  like  those  just  mentioned,  or  else  to  lighten  the 
expense  of  a  numerous  family,  were  delivered  over  to  convents  as 
cbtaii;  and  by  such  persons,  who  had  not  chosen  this  mode  of  life  of 
tiieir  own  unpulse,  or  from  their  own  disgust  with  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness,  it  was  followed,  only  because  it  favored  idleness  and  easy 
living.  The  abbot  Guibert  complains  that,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  worldlv  living  had,  through  the  multitude  of  such 
oblati^  got  the  upperhand  in  the  monasteries,  whose  possessions  were 
wastefully  squandered  by  these  monks.*  When  persons  who  had  lived 
from  their  childhood  in  absolute  dependence  and  complete  retirement 
from  the  world,  were  sent  away  by  their  abbots  on  foreign  business, 
ihey  were  the  more  inclined  to  abuse  a  liberty  which  they  now  enjoyed 
for  the  first  time.3  It  was  a  matter  of  general  remark,  that  young 
men  who  turned  monks  out  of  penitence  for  their  sins,  became  after^ 
wards  the  most  distinguished  for  zeal  in  their  profession ;  while  others, 
who  had  not  been  impelled  to  the  choice  of  this  life  by  any  such  pow- 
erful inward  impulse,  and  any  such  deep-felt  need,  either  failed 
altogether  of  possessing  the  right  zeal,  or  else  lost  what  they  once 
had.^  Men  of  the  first  rank,  stuck,  by  the  force  of  momentary  im- 
pressions, or  by  sudden  reverses  of  fortune  reminded  of  the  uncertain 
nature  of  earthly  goods,  the  nearness  of  death,  the  vanity  of  all 

'  Sec  his  Life,  c.  iii.  When  death  threat-  natriebantnr  actate.    Qai  qaantom  miio- 

ened  her  and  her  children,  initur  ex  ncces-  rem  super  suis,  quae  nulla  sihi  videbantor 

•itate  consilium  etad  dominicae  matris  al-  cg^issc^nalis  metum  habebant,  tanto  intni 

tare  concurritor,  etad  eam,  quae  sola  sive  coenohiorum  septa  reraissiore  studio  Ticti- 

etiam  virgo  semper  futnra  pcpcrerat,  hu-  tabant.    See  his  Life,  c.  Yiii. 

Jiumodi  vota  promuntnr,  ac  oblationis  vice  '  Qui  administrationes  ac  offioiaforastica 

ante  imponitur,  quod  videlicet  si  partus  illo  cum  pro  abbatum  aot  necessitate  ant  libfta 

cecisset  in  masculnm,  Deo  et  sibi  obsecu-  sortircntur,  utpote  voluntatis  propriae  avidi 

torus  clericatui  traderetur.  extcriorcsqne  licentias  minus  expert!,  eo- 

'  Nostris  roonasteria  vetustissima  numero  clesiasticas  occasione  facili  dilapidare  pe- 

extenuata   temporibus,   rerum   antiquittis  cnnias. 

datarum   exuberante  copia,  parvis  erant  ^  The  words  of  Caesarins  of  HeisteriMlcli, 

oontenta  conventibus,  in  quibus  perpauci  Distinct  i,  civ:  Rarum  ense,  qnod  paeri 

rsneriri  poterant,  qui  peccati  fastidio  sac-  vei  juvencs  ad  ordinem  venientes,  qnomm 

coium  rcspuissent,  sed  ab  iliis  potissimum  conscientias  pondus  peccati  non  gmvat»  ler> 

detinebantur  ecdesiae,  qui  in  eisdem  pa-  ventes  sint,  rel  in  oidine  tepide  et 

rentnm  devotioiie  oontniditi,  ab  ineunte  beMTimntrelabordinepiariiis 
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worldly  glory,  retired  to  solitude  as  anchorets,  or  entered  a  monas- 
tery ;  and  a  single  example  of  this  sort  would  be  followed  by  multi- 
tudes. This  effect  was  produced  by  the  example  of  a  certain  count 
Ebrard  (Everard)  of  Bretcul,  in  Picardy,  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  lie  was  a  young  man  of  noble  parentage,  and  possessed  of 
an  ample  fortune,  who,  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  emptiness  of  all  his 
pleasures,  and  seized  with  the  craving  after  some  higher  good,  forsook 
all,  and  joined  himself  with  a  number  of  others,  who  travelled  about 
as  itinerant  charcoal-burners,  thus  earning  their  daily  bread.  "  In 
tins  poverty,"  says  the  writer  of  the  narrative,  "  he  believed  that  he 
first  found  the  true  riches."  Somewhat  later,  he  retired,  with  his 
companions,  to  a  convent,  having  become  sensible  of  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  Christian  life,  in  the  anchorite  condition  ;^  one  of 
lu8  contemporaries,  Simon,  also  descended  from  a  very  rich  and  pow- 
erful family,  was  so  struck  at  beholding  his  father's  corpse,  —  a  man 
who  but  just  before  held  a  high  place  in  the  world,  —  as  to  conceive 
a  disgust  of  all  eartlily  glory.  lie  at  once  left  his  family,  and 
became  a  monk  in  some  foreign  country.  When  he  returned  after- 
wards to  his  native  district,  his  appearance  and  words  made  so  strong 
an  impression  on  men  and  women,  that  numbers  followed  his  example. 
The  Cistercian  monk,  Caesarius  of  Heisterbach,  in  the  first  half  of 
ttie  thirteenth  century,  sets  forth,  in  a  way  that  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
the  different  causes  which  led  people  to  embrace  the  monastic  life. 
What  he  felt  constrained,  in  the  case  of  some,  to  attribute  to  an 
awakening  by  divine  grace,  he  found  reason,  in  the  case  of  others,  to 
aecribe  to  the  instigation  of  an  evil  spirit ;  while  in  still  others,  he 
traced  it  to  fickleness  of  temper;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
those  who,  following  the  impulse  of  a  momentary  and  transient  inter- 
est,  mistook  their  own  nature,  and  neglected  to  consider  whether  it 
was  the  fear  of  hell  or  the  longing  after  a  heavenly  home  that  operated 
upon  their  feelings.  Countless  numbers  were  driven  to  this  step 
by  circumstances  of  distress ;  sickness,  poverty,  imprisonment,  shame, 
remorse  following  the  commission  of  crime,  and  the  present  fear  of 
death  .3  When  attacked  by  fatal  diseases,  many  put  themselves  under 
a  vow  that,  in  case  they  recovered,  they  would  become  monks ;  or 
they  enshrouded  themselves  at  once  in  monkish  robes,  persuaded  that 
by  80  doing  they  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  salvation.  And  such 
persons,  if  they  recovered,  actually  became  monks.^  Those  who  had 
oecn  driven  to  this  step  by  the  fear  of  death,  did  not  always,  however, 
remain  true  to  a  purpose  thus  conceived ;  and  there  were  complaints, 

'  How  the  monofitic  life  was  introduced  had  played  awaj  his  clothes,  i,  9,  c.  xii.  A 

bj  him  from  France,  and  brought  into  a  young  man  belonging  to  a  wealthy  family 

woritfhing  xbite  in  these  districts,  is  related  thought    of  turning    monk,  without    tho 

by  the  abi>ot  (iutburt,  Vita,  c.  ix :  Cum  ad  knowledge  of  his  parents,  because  he  had 

tOB  (the  monks)  pretii  vix  ulius  accede-  gambled  away  a  large  sum  of  money; 

nt,    ad    excitandus    plurimoram    mentes  but  he  gave  up  the  notion  when  u  friend 

encrsit.  came  forward  and  paid  up  hiv  debts,  c 

'  Distinct,  i,  c.  v.    Caesarius  of  Heister-  xxviii. 

bach  cite:}  individual  examples  to  show  how  '  L.  c.  c.  zxr. 
A  CADonicus  became  a  monk,  becaiue  ho 
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diat  in  changing  their  garb  they  had  not  altered  their  manners.^  It 
happened  not  unfrequently  that  criminals,  on  whom  sentence  of  death 
bad  been  passed,  were,  through  the  influence  of  venerated  abbots 
who  condescended  to  intercede  for  them,  first  pardoned,  and  then 
eommitted  to  the  care  of  their  deliverers,  with  a  view  to  try  what 
Gould  be  done  for  them  under  the  discipline  of  the  monastery ;  and 
80  in  these  times,  many  were  hurried  into  crimes  by  the  impulses  of 
a  sensuous  and  passionate  nature,  which  had  never  Mt  the  wholesome 
restraints  of  education  and  religious  instruction,  it  was  possible  that 
aach,  by  judicious  teaching,  by  the  force  of  religious  impressions,  and 
the  severe  discipline  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  a  cloister,  under  the 
cUrection  of  some  wise  abbot,  mi^t  be  really  reformed, — as  examples,  in 
fiict,  show  that  they  sometimes  were.*  When  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was 
once  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend,  the  pious  count  Theobald  of  Cham- 
pagne, he  was  met  by  a  crowd  of  men  conducting  to  the  place  of 
execution  a  robber  who,  after  committing  many  crimes,  had  been  con- 
demned to  the  gallows.  He  begged  it  as  a  favor  of  the  count  that 
Hie  criminal  might  be  given  up  to  him.  He  took  the  man  along  with 
him  to  Clairvaux,  and  there  succeeded  in  transforming  him  into  a 
pious  man.  This  reformed  criminal  died  in  peace,  after  having  spent 
thirty  years  in  the  cloister  as  a  monk  .3  Thus  the  monasteries  proved 
in  some  instances  to  be  houses  of  correction  for  abandoned  criminals; 
and  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  which  proceeded  from  pious  monks, 
first  strove  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death.  Another  monk,  Ber- 
nard, founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  monks  of  Tiron,  in  the  dio- 
oese  of  Chartres,  a.  d.  1113,  had  settled  himself  down  near  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century  as  a  hermit,  on  the  island  of  Causeum 
(Chaussey),  between  the  island  of  Jersey  and  St.  Malo.  It  so  hap- 
pened while  he  was  there,  that  pirates  landed  on  the  beach  ^ with  a 
merchant-vessel  which  they  had  captured.  Bernard  labored  earnestly, 
but  in  vain,  for  the  conversion  of  these  barbarians ;  in  vain  did  he 
Htnve  to  move  their  pity  for  the  crew,  whom  they  had  taken  and  bound 
in  chains  ;  but  when  they  left  the  shore,  he  still  did  not  cease  praying 
both  for  pirates  and  prisoners.  S9on  after,  there  came  up  a  great 
storm ;  the  pirates  saw  nothing  before  them  but  shipwreck  and  death. 
Struck  with  alarm  and  remorse  of  conscience,  they  set  free  the  cap- 
tives, mutually  confessed  to  each  other  their  sins ;  and  vowed,  if  they 
ahould  be  saved,  to  amend  their  lives,  and  go  on  pilgrimages  to  van- 
ous  shrines.  But  one  of  them,  on  whose  heart  the  words  of  Ber- 
nard had  made  an  mdelible  impression,  reminded  the  others  of  this 
holy  man :  "  They  should  only  vow,"  said  he  to  them,  "  that  if  the 
Lord  would  conduct  them  to  the  good  hermit,  they  would  implicitlj 

*  Orderic  Vital,  hist  I.  iii,  f.  468,  says  of  and  repriered  at  the  reqaest  of  the  abbot 

a  priest,  who  had  led  a  trifling  life,  and  in  Daniel  of  Schonau,  was  pennitted  to  enter 

MLness  had  pat  on  the  monkish  garb,  but  the  Cistercian  order  to  do  penance  for  hit 

afterwards  relapsed  into  his  former  vicious  sins ;  and  he  adds :  Frequenter  huic  simitia 

Iwbits  :  llabitum,  non  mores  mutarit  audivi,  scilicet  ut  hommes  fla^tiosi  pro 

'  An  example  of  this  sort  is  stated  bj  suis  criminibus  yariis  suppliciis  depatati, 

Caesarius,  c.  xxxi,  of  a  predatory  knight,  beneficio  ordinis  sint  liberati. 

who,  after  having  been  condemned  to  death,  '  Vitae  1.  vii,  c.  xv,  ed.  Mabilloi^  t  u,  t  llOii 
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fellow  his  directions,  and  by  his  mediation  thej  might  be  saved  from 
death."  All  united  in  taking  the  vow.  Four  of  the  ships  were  foun- 
dered ;  the  fifth  sot  safely  to  the  island.  The  pirates,  awakened  to 
repentance,  fell  down  before  monk  Bernard,  and  besought  him  to 
listen  to  the  confession  of  their  sins,  and  to  impose  on  them  such 
penance  as  he  thought  fit.  Some  he  bade  perform  their  vow  of  a 
jnlgrimage;  others  contmued  to  remain  under  his  spiritual  direction 
on  the  island.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  dialectic  inquiries  in  France  had  seized  hold  on  numbers, — 
and  among*  the  rest,  on  such  as  merely  followed  the  current  without 
any  call  or  talent  for  such  studies ;  many  of  these  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  idle  pursuit,  and  by  this  very  disgust  were  led  to  take 
a  serious  spiritual  direction  in  monasticism.^    How  monasticism  wad 
regarded,  in  its  relation  to  the  worldly  life,  we  find  expressed  in  the 
following  remarks  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  where  he  is  exhorting 
one  of  his  friends  to  become  a  monk :'  "  Whatever  glory  of  this  world 
it  may  be  which  thou  wouldst  aspire  after,  yet  remember  its  end,  and 
tke  fruit,  at  the  end ;  and  then  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what  the 
expectations  of  those  are,  who  despise  all  the  glory  of  this  world. 
Dost  thou  say,  it  is  not  monks  only  who  are  saved  ?     I  admit  it.    But 
who  attains  to  salvation  in  the  most  certain,  who  in  the  most  noble, 
way ;  the  man  who  seeks  to  love  God  alone,  or  he  who  seeks  to  unite 
the  love  of  God  with  the  love  of  the  world  ?     But  perhaps  it  will  be 
said,  even  in  monasticism  there  is  danger !  0,  why  does  not  he  who 
says  this,  consider  what  he  says  ?     Is  it  rational,  when  danger  is  on 
every  side,  to  choose  to  remain  where  it  is  greatest  ?    And  if  he  who 
aeeks  to  love  God  alone  perseveres  to  the  end,  his  salvation  is  secure- 
But  if  he  who  is  determined  to  love  the  world,  does  not  alter  his 
jdan  of  living  before  the  end,  there  remains  for  him  either  no  salvar 
tion  at  all,  or  else  a  doubtful  or  a  less  one."     Yet  here,  it  is  all  along 
presupposed  that  an  objective  contrariety  exists  between  the  inclina- 
tion to  the  world  and  the  inclination  to  God ;  and  not  that  all  activity 
in  relation  to  the  world  should  be  taken  up  and  absorbed  in  the  in- 
efination  to  God,  and  animated  by  that  tendency.     Men  compared 
monasticism  with  baptism,  as  a  purification  from  sin,  a  renunciation  of 
the  world  and  regeneration  to  a  new  and  higher  life.    It  was  a  pre- 
vailing opinion  t£at,  by  entering  upon  the  monastic  life,  one  was  re* 
leased  from  the  obligation  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  to  go  on  a  crusade, 
or  to  perform  any  other  vow, —  an  opinion,  grounded  at  bottom  on  the 
Chris^an  view,  that  the  ruling  bent  of  the  heart,  submission  to  God's 
will,  was  more  than  external  and  isolated  acts.  ^^  Whoever  vows,  when 
living  in  the  world,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  Borne, 
and  after  this  becomes  a  monk,"  says  Anselm  of  Canterbury ,4  <^  has  per* 
formed  all  his  vows  at  once ;  for  single  vows,  signify  only  a  partial 

'  See  the  account  of  the  life  of  Bernard  cantes,  quia  quicquid  didicerant,  yanitat 

of  TiroD,  by  one  of  his  scholars,  c.  iv,  vanitatum  est  et  snper  omnia  yanitas.  Me* 

MflM.  ^ril.  t.  ii,  f.  229.  talog.  L  i,  c  !▼,  of  John  of  Saliibnry. 

*  Deprehendentes  in  le  et  alOs  pmedi-  '  lib.  ii,  ep.  89.    ^Lib.iii,ep.lie. 
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sabmission  to  God,  with  respect  to  a  single  matter;  but  monasticism 
embraces  the  whole.  After  a  man  has  thus  embraced  the  whole,  he  will 
not  restrict  hunself  again  to  individual  parts."!  An  Englishman,  who 
had  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  came  to  Clairvaux ;  and,  at- 
tracted by  the  spiritual  society  which  he  there  met  with,  turned  monk, 
and  gave  up  his  pilgrimage.  The  abbot  justified  this  step,  in  oppomtion 
to  his  bishop,  declaring  that  to  "  persevere  in  a  herd  of  the  heart  to^ 
wards  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  more  than  to  take  one  hasty  and 
transient  glance  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem."^  The  abbot  Peter  of 
Cluny  wrote  to  a  knight  who  had  promised  to  become  a  monk  in 
Cluny,  but  afterwards  determined  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  ^Jerusalem : 
**  It  is  greater  to  serve  the  true  God  in  humility  and  poverty,  than  to 
travel  in  a  showy  and  luxurious  manner  to  Jerusalem.  If  there  is 
something  good  in  visiting  Jerusalem,  where  the  feet  of  our  Lord  have 
trod,  still,  it  is  a  far  better  thing  to  strive  after  that  heaven  where 
we  shall  see  the  Lord  himself,  face  to  face."^ 

The  influence  of  monasticism  was  various  and  widely  extended. 
Venerated  monks  were  called  upon  to  give  their  advice  with  regard  to 
the  most  weighty  affairs.  Persons  of  the  highest  standing,  both  of  the 
secular  and  spiritual  orders,  noblemen  and  princes,  got  themselves  en- 
rolled as  members  of  monasteries  and  monkish  orders,  for  the  purpose 
of  sharing  in  the  privileges  of  prayer  and  good  works  (fratres  ad- 
Bcripti  or  conscripti) ;  by  which  means  these  societies  were  brought  into 
various  influential  connections.  Any  recluse,  who  had  become  known 
for  his  pious  and  strict  mode  of  life,  was  soon  looked  up  to  by  men  of 
all  ranks,  from  far  and  near,  and  was  enabled  by  his  counsels  and  ex- 
hortations to  make  himself  widely  useful.  Such  a  recluse  was  Aybert 
in  Hennegau,  who  lived  near  tiie  beginnmg  of  the  twelfth  century. 
So  great  was  the  number  of  people  continually  flocking  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  confessing  their  sins,  that  he  had  scarcely  a  moment's  rest. 
He  gave  them  spiritual  counsel ;  but  not  till  after  Uiey  had  promised 
to  lay  their  confession  before  their  ordinary  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
Only  if  they  declared  themselves  resolved  not  to  open  their  breasts  to 
any  other  confessor,  he  yielded  to  their  importunity,  lest  they  might 
be  driven  to  despair.  At  length,  he  received  orders  from  the  pope  to 
hear  the  confessions  of  all,  and  prescribe  to  them  the  appropriate  pen- 
ance. Whoever  could  get  near  enough  to  his  person  Uied  to  tear  off 
a  piece  of  his  dress  and  bear  it  awav  as  a  relic,  whilst  he,  resisting, 
exclaimed :  ^^  I  am  a  poor  sinner,  and  by  no  means  what  you  think  dia 
tobe."^  Monks  travelled  about  as  preachers  of  repentance,  and 
often  collected  great  crowds  around  them,  who,  awakened  to  repent- 
ance by  their  impressive  words  and  their  severely  strict  mode  of 
living,  confessed  their  sins  to  them,  and  avowed  their  readiness  to 
do  anything  they  might  prescribe  for  the  reformation  of  their  lives. 

^  Qai  Yovemnt  se  ituros  Komam  vel  Hi>  rint,  totara  in  partem  postmodum  non  hi^ 

•rusalcm  in  saeculo,  Bi  ad  ordinem  nostrum  bent  redigere.    Comp.  L  iii,  ep.  33 
Tencrint,  omnia  vota  sua  compleverunt       *  £p.  64. 
Quippe  qui  se  in  f  artem  Dei  per  vota  tra-       '  Lib.  ii,  ep.  15. 
dideraot,  pottauam  ae  Deo  totot  tradi^e-       *  Acta  Sanctorom  H  April  t  S,  f.  STS 
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They  stood  to  the  people  in  place  of  the  worldly-minded  clergy,  who 
neglected  their  duties.  They  restored  peace  between  contending  par- 
ties, reconciled  enemieSy  and  made  collections  for  the  poor..  Tlie  monas- 
teries were  seats  for  the  promotion  of  various  trades,  arts,  and  sciences. 
The  gains  accruing  from  the  union  of  the  labors  of  many  wore  often 
employed  for  alleviating  the  distresses  of  many.  In  great  famines, 
thousands  obtained  from  monasteries  of  note  tlie  means  of  support, 
and  were  rescued  from  threatening  starvation.* 

Those,  however,  who  took  refuge  in  the  monastery,  or  even  in  the 
retreat  of  the  anchoret,  from  ^e  temptations  of  the  outward  world, 
were  still  threatened  by  dangerous  temptations  of  another  kind,  when, 
impelled  by  the  first  glow  of  their  zeal,  they  engaged  in  extravagant 
self-mortifications.  Changes  in  the  tone  of  feeling  would  still  occur 
even  after  some  considerable  time  had  been  spent  in  this  mode  of  life. 
Too  deeply  absorbed  in  their  subjective  feelings,  they  would  waste 
themselves  away  in  reflectuig  on  these  changeable  moods.  They  felt 
dearth,  emptiness,  in  their  inward  being ;  they  failed  of  experiencing 
delight,  animation  in  prayer.  Evil  thoughts  gained  the  advantage  in 
proportion  as  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  troubled  with  them,  instead 
of  forgetting  themselves  in  some  nobler  employment  which  woiUd  tax 
all  the  energies  of  the  soul.  Thus  such  men,  becoming  their  own 
tormentors,  fell  into  despair,  and,  unless  better  directed  by  prudent 
and  experienced  abbots,  might  even  be  tempted  to  commit  suicide. 
Or  moments  of  uncommon  religious  enthusiasm  and  fervor  would  bo 
followed  by  a  reaction  of  the  natural  man,  hankering  after  the  things 
of  sense,  or  of  the  understanding,  limited  to  the  consciousness  of  this 
world;  and  hence  arose  moods  of  skepticism  and  unbelief.^    There 

*  In  the  year  1117,  when  there  wns  a  aMK)t:  she  only  begged  that  bhc  ini^ht  be 

gitAt  famine,  by  which  many  died  of  hun-  released,  since  sbe  could  endure  no  longer 

ser,  the  monastery  of  Heisterhach,  near  this  life  of  a  recluse.    Dut  the  abbot  ex 

Oidogne,  distributed  in  one  day  Hfiecn  hun-  hortcd  her  to  remain  faithful  to  her  pur- 

dred  alms.     Meat,  herbs,  and'  bread  were  poso,  and  at  least  wait  seven  days  lon;;cr, 

distributed  amon«;st  the  poor.  at  the  end  of  wliich  period  he  would  visit 

'  We  will  illustrate  this  by  a  few  exam-  her  a^iin.    Certainly,  a  very  hazanlous  step 

plCf  related  by  Cansarius,  in  his  Dialoirues.  to  l)e  taken  with  a  person  in  her  condition, 

A  young  female,  belonging  to  a  wealthy  which  mi;jrht  easily  have  been  followed  with 

and  repumblc  family,  had  become  a  recluse  the  most  melancholy  consequences,  as  aj)- 

eontrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  friends.    But  pears  evident  from  other  examples.    But, 

fhe  had  l)een  deceived  with  regard  to  her-  m  this  instance,  the  effeet  was  favorable ; 

wlf}  she  fell  into  a  state  of  great  depression,  and  when  the  abbot,  who  in  the  mean  time 

and  doubted  of   everything  which   before  had  caused  mnTiy  prayers  to  be  otfercd  in 

had  been  certain  to  her.     When  the  abbot  her  behalf,  again  visited  her  at  the  time 

to  whose  care  her  spiritual  concenis  had  appointed,  he  found  the  tone  of  her  feelings 

been  intrusted    by  the  bishop,  visited  her,  entirely  cinmged.    An  extraordinary  ele- 

and  asked  her  how  she  did  i     She  answer-  vation  had  followed  that  season  of  dcpres- 

cd,  **  Not  well :"  and  when  lie  inquired  of  sion.    In  a  vision,  which  she  saw  while  iu 

her  the  reason,  she  said,  '*  She  did  not  know  a  state  of  religious  excitement,  all  her  doubts 

herself,  why  she  was  shut  up  there."    When  had  vanislied  away.  —  Another  aged  nun, 

he  told  her  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  God  who  had  previously  been  distinguished  for 

and  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  sborejdied:  her  pious  walk  and  conversation,  doubted 

**  Who  knows  whether  there  is   a  God,  of  everything  she  hud  believed  from  the 

whether  there  are  angels,  whether  there  are  time  of  her  childhood.    She  would  not  l)e 

immortal  souls,  and  a  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  spoken  to ;  she  maintained  that  she  could 

Who  has  seen  them  ;  who  has  come  from  not  believe,  since  she  1)elongcd  among  the 

tiie  other  side  and  told  us  about  them  ?"  reprobates.    She  could  not  bo  induced  to 

In  Tain  were  aU  the  conversations  of  the  take  part  in  the  holy  communion.    Tho 
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was  much  need,  therefore,  in  the  men  who  presided  over  these  com- 
mnnities,  of  a  peculiar  love  and  wisdom,  in  order  to  exert  a  salutary 
control  over  these  monks,  to  manage  them  according  to  their  different 
temperatures  and  states  of  feeling,  and  to  protect  them  from  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed.  But  when  so  qualified,  these 
superiors,  in  exercising  such  a  watch  over  the  welfare  of  souls,  might 
obtam  a  rich  harvest  of  Christian  experience.  They  would  have  first 
to  become  acquainted,  by  their  own  interior  religious  experience,  with 
the  truths  which  they  afterwards  used  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Such 
wisdom  derived  from  experience  we  diirem  in  an  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury. To  certain  persons  who  had  requested  of  him  a  directory  to 
the  spiritual  life,  he  thus  writes :  *  "On  one  point,  namely,  how  you 
may  be  able  to  get  rid  of  an  evil  will,  or  evil  thoughts,  take  from 
me  this  little  piece  of  advice.  Do  not  contend  with  the  evil  thoughts 
or  inclinations  of  the  will,  but  get  yourselves  right  earnestly  engaged 
with  a  good  thought  or  purpose,  till  those  evil  thoughts  vanish ;  for, 
never  will  a  thought  or  volition  be  banished  out  of  the  heart,  unless  it 
be  by  one  of  an  opposite  character.^  Manage  yourselves,  therefore, 
with  reference  to  unprofitable  thoughts,  so  as  to  turn  your  minds  with 
all  your  power  of  control  over  them  to  the  good,  so  as  not  to  pay 
the  least  attention  to  the  others.  But  if  you  would  pray,  or  occupy 
yourselves  with  a  pious  meditation,  and  then  such  thoughts  become 
.troublesome  to  you,  still,  by  no  means  desist  from  your  pious  occupa- 
tion, but  vanquish  them  in  the  way  described,  by  contempt.  And,  as 
long  as  you  can  thus  despise  them,  let  them  not  trouble  you,  lest  by 
occasion  of  this  anxiety  they  come  up  again,  and  torment  you  anew. 
For  such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  that  it  more  often  recalls 
what  has  given  it  joy  or  pain,  than  what  it  judges  to  be  imworthy  of 
its  attention.^  Nor  should  you  fear  that  such  motions  or  thoughts 
will  be  imputed  to  you  as  sins,  provided  your  will  does  not  go  with 
tiiem ;  for  there  is  no  condemnation  in  them  to  those  who  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit."  Against  a 
mistake  of  this  sort  Bernard  also  strove  to  put  his  monks  on  the 
guard.  "  I  exhort  you,  my  friends,"  says  he  to  them,*  "  to  exalt 
yourselves  sometimes  above  an  anxious  remembrance  of  your  past 
conduct  to  a  contemplation  of  the  divine  goodness,  that  you  who  are 
abashed  by  the  contemplation  of  yourselves  may  breathe  again  by 
looking  away  to  God.     True,  pain  about  sin  is  necessary ;  but  it  should 


prior  was  indiscreet  enouph  to  say,  for  the  '  iii,  133. 

purpose  of  cxcitinp:  her  fears,  that  if  she  *  Nunquam  enim  expellitur  de  cordc, 

did  not  desist  from  her  unbelief,  he  would  nisi  alia  cogitutiono  et  alia  volantate,  quae 

after  her  death  cause  her  to  l)e  buried  in  illis  non  concordat 

the  fields.    To  escape  this  lot,  she  threw  '  Similiter  so  debet  habere  persona  in 

herself  into  the  Moselle^  but  was  taken  ont  sancto  proposito  studiosa,  in  qnolibet  motu 

before  she  perished.  —  Another  person,  who  indecente  in  corpore  vel  anima,  sicati  est 

had  from  his  vouth  up  led  an  unblamable  stimulus  camis  aut  irae,  aut  invidiae  aut 

life,  fell  into  absolute  despair,  utterly  doub^  inanis  gloria.    Tunc  enim  fiicillime  extin- 

inj;^  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  since  he  cuuntur,  cum  et  illos  vellc  sentire,  ant  de 

coald  not  pray  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do :  illis  copitare,  aut  aliquid  illomm  soasioDe 

he  finally  threw  himself  into  a  pond  and  ftcere  dedig^namur. 

wu  drowned.    L.  c.  f  M,  etc.  100.  «  See  x!  on  Solomon*!  Song,  H,  C  1196. 
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not  be  a  pain  that  lasts  forever.     Let  it  be  interrupted  by  the  more 

£*  yful  remembrance  of  divine  grace,  that  the  heart  may  not  become 
irdened  by  grief  or  wither  in  despair.     The  grace  of  Grod  abounds 
over  every  sin.     Hence  the  righteous  man  is  not  a  self-accuser  to  the 
end,  but  only  at  the  beginning,  of  prayer ;  but  he  ends  with  ascribing 
praise  to  Ood."     Accordingly,  he  exhorted  his  monks,  from  his  own 
experience,  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  kept  from  prayer  by  any 
momentary  feeling  of  spiritual  barrenness.     "  Often  we  come  to  the 
altar  with  lukewarm,  barren  hearts,  and  address  ourselves  to  prayer. 
But  if  we  persevere,  grace  is  suddenly  poured  in  upon  us,  the  heart 
becomes  full,  and  a  current  of  devotional  feelings  flows  through  the 
Boul.^'^  .  So  he  warns  beginners  especially  against  the  excesses  of 
asceticism. .   "  It  is,"  says  he  to  them,  "  your  self-will,  which  teaches 
jou  not  to  spare  nature,  not  to  listen  to  reason,  not  to  follow  the 
eounsel  or  example  of  your  superiors.     You  had  a  good  spirit ;  but 
Toa  do  not  use   it  rightly.     I  fear  that  you  have  received  another 
instead,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  the  good,  will  deceive  you ; 
and  that  you,  who  began  in  the  Spirit,  will  end  in  the  flesh.     Know  you 
not  tliat  a  messenger  of  Satan  often  clothes  himself  as  an  angel  of 
Eght  ?     God  is  wisdom ;  and  he  requires  a  love  which  instead  of 
surrendering  itself  merely  to  pleasant  feelings,  unites  itself  also  with 
wisdom.     Hence  the  apostle,  Bom.  12  :  1,  speaks  of  a  service  of  God 
uluch  is  reasonable.     If  you  neglect  knowledge,  the  spirit  of  error  will 
Tery  easily  lead  your  zeal  into  wrong  directions;  and  the  cunning 
enemy  has  no  surer  means'  of  banishing  love  from  the  heart,  than  when 
lie  can  get  men  to  walk  in  it  improvidently  and  not  accordmg  to 
reason." « 

Those  dangers  of  the  interior  life  would  especially  beset  the  ancho- 
rets, who  were  left  to  their  own  feelings,  who  could  find  neither  counsel 
nor  encouragement  in  societv,  and  could  not  be  led  back  from  their 
wanderings  to  the  right  path  by  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  mind. 
Hence  it  was  thought  necessary  to  warn  men  of  the  dangers  to  which 
ihu  kind  of  life  was  peculiarly  exposed.  Thus  Yves,  bishop  of  Char- 
tres,^  took  ground  against  those  who,  pufied  up  by  the  leaven  of  the 
JPharisees,  boasted  of  their  spare  diet  and  bodily  mortifications,  where- 
ais,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the  apostle,  1  Timoth.  4:  8, 
Ixidily  exercise  profiteth  little ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  Rom.  14 :  17, 
eonsisteth  not  in  meat  and  drink,  but  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  solitude  of  groves  and  of  mountains  cannot 
make  a  man  blessed,  unless  he  brings  with  him  that  solitude  of  the 
aonl,  that  sabbath  of  the  heart,  that  elevation  of  the  spirit,  without 
which  idleness  and  storms  of  dangerous  temptation  attend  every  soli- 
tade ;  and  the  soul  never  finds  rest,  unless  God  hush  to  silence  these 
storms  of  temptation.  ^^  But  if  you  have  his  grace  with  you,"  he 
writes,  ^'  be  assured  of  blessedness  in  whatever  place  you  may  be ; 
la whatever  order,  in  whatever  garb,  you  may  serve  God."  *    A  certaia 

>  In  Cantica  cantiooram,  f.  x,  {  7.  '  £p.  198. 

'L.ci.zx,f  7.  •IfcC 
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monk  proposed  to  exchange  the  life  of  the  convent  for  that  of  solitude ; 
but  he  warned  him  not  to  do  so.i  He  bid  him  remember  that  Christ 
left  the  wilderness  to  engage  in  public  labors.  Hence  he  declared 
fhe  life  of  the  anchoret  inferior  to  that  of  the  monastery  ;  because  in 
Ae  former  the  man  is  abandoned  to  his  self-will  and  his  own  trouble- 
some thoughts,  which  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  soul.  This  he  had 
learned  from  the  experience  of  many,  who  had  before  led  a  blameless 
life,  but,  after  becoming  anchorets,  fell  into  lamentable  aberrations. 
That  warm  and  hearty  devotee  to  the  work  of  missions,  Raymund  Lull, 
oomplains  of  it  as  a  great  evil,  that  pious  monks  retired  into  solitudes, 
instead  of  giving  up  their  lives  for  their  brethren,  and  in  preaching 
the  gospel  among  the  infidels.  *'  I  behold  the  monks,"  says  he, 
**  dwelling  in  the  country  and  in  deserts,  in  order  to  avoid  the  occa- 
nons  of  sin  amongst  us ;  I  see  them  ploughing  and  cultivating  the 
K»l,  in  order  to  provide  the  means  of  support  for  themselves,  and  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  But,  far  as  I  can  stretch  my  eyes 
and  look,  I  can  see  scarcely  an  individual  who,  from  love  to  thee, 
goes  forward  to  meet  the  death  of  the  martyr,  as  thou  didst  from 
love  to  us."  He  longs  for  the  time,  which  he  describes  as  a  glorious 
day,  when  pious  monks,  skilled  in  the  languages  of  foreign  nations, 
shall  follow  the  example  of  the  apostles,  and,  betaking  themselves 
amongst  the  infidels,  sliind  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  preaching 
the  faith.  Thus  would  the  holy  zeal  of  the  apostles  return.*  The 
abbot  Peter  of  Cluny,  writes  to  a  recluse,^  that  "  his  outward  sepa- 
ration from  the  world  would  avail  him  nothing,  if  he  was  destitute  of 
fhe  only  firm  bulwark  against  besetting  sins  within  the  soul  itself. 
This  bulwark  is  the  Saviour.  By  union  with  him,  and  by  following 
him  in  his  sufferings,  he  would  be  safe  against  the  attacks  of  aU 
enemies,  or  able  to  repel  them.  Without  this  protection,  it  was  not 
of  the  least  use  for  one  to  shut  himself  up  in  solitude,  mortify  the 
bod}',  or  travel  to  foreign  lands ;  but  he  would  only  expose  himself 
thereby  to  more  grievous  temptations.  Every  mode  of  hfe,  that  of 
laymen,  of  clergymen,  of  monks,  and  particularly  that  of  anchorets 
and  recluses,  has  its  peculiar  temptations.  First  of  all,  the  tempta- 
tions of  pride  and  of  vanity.  The  anchoret  takes  delight  in  picturing 
to  his  fancy  what  he  is  by  this  mode  of  life  more  than  others.  The 
solitary,  uniform  life,  in  inactive  repose,  he  cannot  bear ;  and  yet  he  is 
ashamed  to  abandon  a  mode  of  living  which  he  has  once  chosen.* 
The  repressed  impulses  seek  room  for  play,  therefore,  in  some  artifi- 
dal  manner.     Thousands  flock  to  consult  him  as  an  oracle,  and  to 

'  Ep.  256.  liber  contemplationis  in  Denm,  opp.  t.  Ix, 

'  O  gloriose  Domine,  qaando  erit  ilia  f.  246. 

i^enedicta  Dies,  in  qua  vidcam,  quod  sancti  ^  Lib.  i,  ep.  20 

religiosi  vclint  te  adoo  laudare,  quoil  cant  *  Prae  tiicdio  dormitando,  ipsios  miser* 

in  terras  extcros  ad  dandam  laudera  do  tua  abilis  taedli  non  in  Deo.  sed  in  roando,  non 

sancta  trinitate  ct  de  tua  sancta  unitate  et  in  se,  sed  extra  se  qnaerit  remcdiam.    Kam 

de  tua  benedicta  incamationo  et  de  tua  quia  semel  assumptum  propositum  exvmi* 

gnvi  p&ssione  1    Ilia  dies  esset  dies  glori-  tarn  desercre  pudet,  qnaeritar  occasio  fre- 

osa,  et  dies,  in  qna  rediret  dcvotio,  quam  quentis  alieni  coUoquii,  ut  qni  mnlta  de  te 

•ancti  apostoli  habebant  in  moricndo  pro  tacens  tormenta  patitur,  aiionun   saltern 

too  Domino  Jesa  Christo.    In  the  magnus  confabnlationibus  releretnr. 
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Mk  his  tdme  aboat  eTeiythmg.  They  make  oonfeflBion  of  fheir  ons 
to  hi"!  and  implore  his  spiritual  counsel.  They  invite  him  to  aid 
ihmn  by  his  intercesaons  in  a  great  variety  of  matters,  and  oiler  him 
presents.  Thus  both  his  ambition  and  his  avarice  are  gratified.  While 
oe  exhorts  people  to  give  to  the  poor,  he  may  amass  great  treasures 
fi>r  himself.*'  After  the  manner  here  described,  persons  who  had 
begun  as  strict  anchorets,  might  soon,  through  the  excessive  venera- 
tion which  was  shown  them,  and  the  numerous  presents  which  they 
received,  be  turned  away  from  the  course  which  they  had  chosen. 
Many  monkish  institutions,  governed  by  the  strictest  rule,  degenerated 
in  this  way.  Impostors,  too,  would  sometimes  take  advantage  of  the 
popular  credulity,  contrive  to  render  themselves  famous,  as  strict  an- 
chorets, and  thus  make  themselves  rich.'  The  monks,  who  roved 
about  as  preachers  of  repentance,  might  produce  great  effects  amongst 
tlie  uneducated  and  neglected  people.  But  when  powerful  compunc- 
tions, showing  themselves  outwardly  by  sensible  signs,  resulted  from 
lliese  impressions,  and  an  excitement  of  this  kind,  accompanied  with 
strong  sensuous  elements,  seized  irresistibly  on  the  multitude,  it  re- 
quired consummate  wisdom  to  give  the  right  direction  to  such  a  move- 
ment of  the  affections,  so  that  nothing  impure  might  intermingle,  so 
that  the  sensuous  element  might  not  prevail  over  the  spiritual,  and 
ffve  birth  to  a  fanaticism  which  would  even  run  into  immorality,  as  it 
was  said  to  have  done  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Robert  of  Arbrissel.^ 
Amongst  the  vast  multitude  of  monks,  there  were  many  who  embraced 
this  mode  of  life  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  consideration  and  an 
easy  living,  while  they  spent  their  time  in  idleness ;  and  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  were  pious  monks,  who  exerted  a  powerful  and  wholesome 
influence  on  the  religious  feelings  and  the  religious  education  of  multi- 
tudes, so  there  proceeded,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
uneducated  or  hypocritical  monks,  active  disseminators  of  every  kind 
of  superstition.  Abelard  was  one  who  stood  forth  as  a  stem  reprover 
of  this  class  of  monks.  He  describes  how  those  who  had  retired  from 
flie  world  became  corrupted  by  the  veneration  in  which  they  were 
held,  fell  back  again  into  the  world,  paid  court  to  the  rich,  and,  instead 
of  speaking  to  their  consciences,  lulled  them  to  security  in  their  sins 
by  teaching  them  to  depend  on  their  intercessions.^  He  applies  to 
sach  the  words  in  Ezek.  13 :  18 :   "  Woe  to  you  that  sew  pillows 


^  Thus,  it  is  related  in  tho  life  of  tho  ah-  all  who  represented  themielves  as  ancho- 

hot  Stephen,  of  Ohaizc.  in  the  prorince  of  rets.    See  I.  i,  c.  ir,  in  Balnz.  Miscellan.  t. 

limouioin,  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  iv,  p.  78. 

emturj,  that  a  person  had  settled  down  '  See  farther  onward. 

ttere  as  an  anchoret  and  bnilt  himself  an  '  Sint,  qui  lonj^  eremi  conversatione  et 

ontorj.    He  gladly  received  whatever  the  abstinentia  tantum  religionis  nomen  adept! 

people  brought  him,  and  what  he  coald  sont,  nt  a  potentioribns  saecnli  rei  laecn- 

make  no  use  of  himself  he  converted  into  laribns  viris  snb  aliqua  pietatis  occasione 

money.    Once  he  appointed  a  dav  on  which  saepius  invitentur  et  sic  diabolico  cribro 

they  were  to  assemble  there  together  to  hear  more  palcae  ventilati,  de  cremo  removean- 

a  mass.    Many  came  in  the  morning,  but  tur  in  saecnlo.    Qui  multis  adulationnm 

found  him  no  longer  there.  He  had  abscond-  favoribus  dona  di  vitum  vcnantes  tarn  snam. 

•d  with  all  he  possessed.    Hence  there  was  qnam  illomm  jugulant  animaa. 
ft  want  of  confidence  in  that  district,  towards 
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to  all  armholes,  and  make  kerchiefs  upon  the  heads  of  young  and 
dd,  to  catch  souls  !'*  "  What  other  meaning  has  this,  than  that  we 
pacify  the  consciences  of  worldly  people  by  our  sweet  words,  instead 
of  improving  their  lives  by  our  honest  reproofs  ?"  ^  In  like  manner 
Sldebert,  of  Mans,  boldly  unmasked  the  hypocritical  monks.  "  Let 
his  pale,  haggard  countenance,"  sajrs  he,  "  excite  reverence ;  let 
him  stand  forth,  in  coarse  and  squalid  raiment,  the  stem  censor  of 
manners ;  yet  fi>r  all  this  he  is  far  astray  from  the  path  that  leads  to 
life."^  Raymund  Lull,  in  one  of  his  books,  where  he  relates  the 
wanderings  of  a  friend  of  that  true  wisdom  which  begins  in  tihe  love  of 
God  (philosopJua  amoris)^  describes  ^  how,  in  his  search  after  this  true 
love,  he  comes  to  a  monastery  that  stood  in  the  highest  reputation  for 
piety.  Rejoiced  at  beholding  so  many  united  toget^r  in  offering  praise 
to  God,  he  thinks  he  has  at  last  found  the  dwelling  of  true  love. 
Soon,  however,  he  observes  a  monk  with  a  patched  cowl ;  but  he  was 
a  hypocrite;  for  though  he  fasted,  preached,  labored,  and  prayed 
abundantly,  yet  he  did  it  only  for  the  sake  of  being  regarded  as  a 
saint  by  the  others.  Beside  him  stood  another,  who  fasted  and  prayed 
siill  more.  He  did  so,  however,  because  he  supposed  that  God  would 
certainly  make  him  so  holy  that  he  might  be  able  to  work  miracles,  and 
so  be  venerated  as  a  saint  after  his  death.^  Here  the  joy  of  the  lover 
of  true  wisdom  vanished ;  for  he  could  not  help  seeing  how  much  he 
was  dishonored  by  such  conduct,  who  alone  should  command  the  love 
of  all.  Even  that  enthu^astic  friend  of  the  contemplative  life  of  the 
monk,  abbot  Joachim,  declared  that  while  a  monk  who  stands  firm 
under  temptations  attains  to  the  highest  degree  of  the  spiritual  life,  so 
one  that  yields  to  them  becomes  the  worst  of  men.  ^^  Let  a  monk 
once  becon)e  wicked,"  said  he,  *'  and  there  is  not  a  more  covetous  and 
ambitious  creature  than  he  is."^ 

Casting  a  glance  at  the  various  monastic  societies,  wluch  sprang  up 
wiilun  this  period,  we  notice,  in  the  first  place,  those  which  derived 
their  origin  from  efforts  of  reform  amongst  the  clergy ;  and  which  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  medium  of  transition  firom  the  clerus  to 
the  body  of  monks.  Among  these  belongs  the  order  of  Praemon- 
strants,  whose  founder,  Norbert,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Xantes,  in 
the  dukedom  of  Cleves,  between  a.  d.  1080-1085.  Descended  from 
a  fisunily  of  note,  he  lived  at  first  after  the  manner  of  the  ordinaiy 
secular  clergy,  sometimes  at  the  court  of  the  archbishop  Frederic  tbe 

^  Quid  est  autem  palvillos  cubitis  vel  '  In  his  Arbor  philosophise  ftmori%  cpp. 

earviadia  capitibns  snpponere,  nisi  saccu-  t.  vi.  f.  56. 

larinm  hominnm  vitam  blandis  sermonibas  *  Hoc  facicbat  ideo,  quia  habebat  opfo* 

demnlcere,  quam  nos  ma^s  aspens  incre-  ionem,  quod  Deum  ipcum  deberet  lacwt 

puCioiiibus  oportebat  corrigere.     Quorum  tarn  sanctum,  quod  etaam  posset  faotn 

OODAquum  8U8tnlerimu9,  eos  utiquedc  suf-  miracula,  et  cum  esset  mortuoK,  quod  de 

ftagio  nostrarum  orationum  couHdentcs,  in  ipso  singulis  annis  fieret  •ollenna  restnm. 

sit  initiuitatibas  relinquimus  securiores.  *  Nee  pntes  ambitione  monachttm  aoa 

JOe  Joanne  baptista  sermo,  opp.  Abaelardi,  esi;e  tcntandum,  quia  mortnus  est  mmido^ 

p.  954.  quia  nihil,  si  malus  est,  amlntiosius  moBa* 

'  Ut  in  eo  adorctnr  omens  et  exan&ruis  cho,  nihil  avarius  invenitur.    In  the  Cott* 

nltiis,  nt  Mcrmo  censorius  ci  sit  et  cultus  cordia  veteris  et  nori  tettameofti,  c  ii,  p. 

incaltior,  extra  viam  est,  quae  docit  ad  vi-  109. 
£p.  11. 
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First,  of  Cologne,  sometimes  at  that  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fifth. 
But  in  the  year  1114,  being  caught  by  a  storm,  while  riding  out  for 
his  pleasure,  a  flash  of  lightning  struck  near  him  and  prostrated  him 
to  the  earth.  On  recovering  his  breath  and  coming  to  his  senses,  he 
felt  admonished  by  the  thought  of  the  sudden  death  from  which  he 
had  been  saved  as  by  a  miracle,  and  resolved  to  begin  a  more  serious 
coarse  of  life.  From  this  incident  he  was  led  to  compare  the  history 
of  his  own  conversion  with  that  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  to  represent  it 
as  partaking  of  the  miraculous.  He  laid  aside  his  sumptuous  apparel 
for  a  humbler  dress,  and  after  a  season  of  earnest  spiritual  preparar 
tion,  entered  the  order  of  priests.  In  Germany  and  in  France  ho 
itinerated  as  a  preacher  of  repentance,  and  by  his  admonitions  and 
reproofs  restored  peace  between  contending  parties.  He  rebuked  the 
worldly-minded  clergy,  and  the  degenerate  canonical  priests.  By  this 
coarse,  however,  he  made  himself  many  enemies,  and  was  accused  of 
preaching  where  he  had  no  call  to  preach.     He  found  a  protector  in 

Eope  Gelasius  the  Second,  who  gave  him  full  power  to  preach  wherever 
e  chose.  He  was  everywhere  received  with  great  respect.  When- 
ever he  entered  the  vicinity  of  villages  or  castles,  and  the  herdsmen 
saw  him,  they  left  their  cottages  and  ran  to  announce  his  arrival.  As 
he  proceeded  onward  the  bells  rang ;  young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
hastened  to  church,  where,  after  performing  mass,  he  spoke  the  word 
of  exhortation  to  the  assembled  people.  After  sermon  he  conversed 
with  individuals  on  the  concerns  of  the  soul.  Towards  evening  he 
was  conducted  to  his  lodgings,  all  were  emulous  of  the  honor  and 
blessing  of  entertaining  him  as  a  guest.  He  did  not  take  up  his  resi- 
dence, as  was  customary  with  itinerant  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  in  the 
church  or  in  a  monastery,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  or  in  the 
castle,  where  he  could  speak  to  all  and  bestow  on  such  as  needed,  the 
benefit  of  his  spiritual  advice.  Thus  he  made  himself  greatly  beloved 
among  the  people.  In  the  year  1119,  he  visited  pope  Calixtus  the 
Second,  in  Bheims,  where  that  pope  had  assembled  a  council.  This 
pope  confirmed  the  full  powers  bestowed  on  him  by  his  predecessor, 
and  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  Laon.  The 
latter^wished  to  employ  him  as  an  instrument  for  bringmg  back  his 
canonical  priests  to  a  life  corresponding  to  their  rule.  But  meeting 
here  with  too  violent  an  opposition,  Norbert  withdrew  from  the  field ; 
as  tiie  bishop,  however,  wished  to  retain  him  in  his  diocese,  Norbert 
chose  a  desert  region  in  it,  the  wild  valley  of  Premonstre  (^Praemonr 
ttratumy  Pratum  monstraturn)  in  the  forest  of  Coucy,  as  a  suitable 
spot  for  a  retreat.  Such  was  the  first  foundation  of  a  new  spiritual 
aociety,  which,  attaching  itself  to  the  so-called  rule  of  Augustin,  aimed 
to  unite  preaching  and  the  cure  of  souls  with  the  monastic  life.  From 
this  spot  he  travelled  in  every  direction  to  preach,  —  to  France,  to 
Flanders,  and  to  Germany,  at  the  invitation  of  ecclesiastics,  communi- 
ties, and  noblemen.  The  pious  count  Theobald  of  Champagne  pro- 
posed uniting  himself,  and  all  he  possessed,  with  the  new  spiritual  foun- 
dation. But  Norbert  dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose  by  showing  him 
how  much  good  of  which  he  nught  be  the  instrument  as  a  prince^ 
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woold  thus  be  prevented.  "  Far  be  it  fiom  mc,"  said  he  to  iha 
count,  ^'  to  harbor  a  wish  of  disturUng  the  woric  which  God  is  doing 
through  you."  When,  finally,  he  became  archbishop  of  Magdeburg 
(1126),  he  sought,  but  not  without  violent  opposition,  to  introduce  his 
mler  there.     He  died  a.  d.  1134. 

Norbert  was  one  of  the  number  also,  about  whom  marvellous  stories 
were  circulated.  But  if  the  veneration  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  some  of  his  disciples,  attributed  miracles  to  him,  yet, 
flie  more  critically  examining,  and  we  must  add,  inimically  disposed 
^Lbelard,  accuses  him  of  ambitiously  seeking  after  this  reputation,  of 
obtaining  it  by  deceptive  arts  ;  and  when  Us  promises  were  not  fair 
filled,  of  ascribing  the  failure  to  the  unbelief  of  others.^ 

We  should  here  mention  also,  as  belonging  to  the  same  age,  Robert 
of  Arbrissel.  He  had  been  carried  away,  in  his  youth,  by  both  ten- 
dencies of  the  enthusiasm  of  his  times,  the  scientific  and  ihe  religious. 
After  having  pursued  his  studies  with  great  zeal  at  Paris,  he  gained 
considerable  celebrity  by  his  attaiments  in  science,  and  also  by  his 
strictly  ascetic  and  pious  life.  The  bishop  of  Bennes,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  zeal  for  reform, —  induced  by  the  high  reputation  of  the 
young  man,  drew  him  to  his  churchy  where  he  laborea  four  years  as 
priest.  He  attached  himself  to  the  Hildebrandian  movement  lor  the 
reformation  of  the  church,  and  was  zealous  in  opposing  the  corruption 
of  morals  in  the  clergy,  and  in  upholding  the  severity  of  the  laws  of 
celibacy,  and  agiunst  simony.  He  was  a  forcible  preacher,  and  his 
discourses  produced  many  of  those  effects,  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed as  attending  the  influential  preachers  of  these  times.  After  the 
death  of  his  bishop,  he  betook  himself  to  the  solitary  life.  His  repu- 
tation attracted  to  him  numbers  of  both  sexes,  who  wished  to  train 
Aemselves  imder  his  direction  in  the  way  of  spiritual  living.  Pope 
Urban  the  Second  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  o^x^stolic  preacher, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  might  travel  about  everywhere  and  -call  sinners 
to  repentance,  and  restore  peace  between  contending  parties.  He 
exercised  an  astonisliing  power  over  men  and  women.  Vicious  per- 
sons were  so  influenced  by  it,  as  to  make  full  confession  of  their  sins 
to  him,  and  promise  amendment.  Others,  who  had  led  ah  upright  life 
in  the  world,  were  persuaded  wholly  to  forsake  it.  Such,  for  exam]dey 
was  the  effect  produced  by  the  society  of  this  man  on  the  mother  of 
the  famous  abbot  Peter  of  Cluny,  who  entertained  him  for  a  while  in 

*  Thns,  when  others  told  of  Norbert^  ret   Sermo  de  Joanne  baptuta,  p.  967.    It 

HbBtj  not  long  before  his  death,  he  called  the  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the   Praemonstnnt 

dead  to  life,  Abelard  ridiculed  his  vain  nt-  who  wrote  Norbert's  life,-  makes  no  men- 

tomptc  to  raise  the  dead.    Ad  majora  ilia  tion  of  his  having  raised  the  dead,  and  thai 

Teniam  et  samma  ilia  miracala  de  rcsusci-  in  his  prologne  he  declares :  Many  things 

tandis    qaoqne    mortois  inaniter  tentato.  muHt  be  passed  over  on  account  of  the  in- 

Quod   qnidem  naper  praesumsisse  Nor-  fideles  et  impii,  qui  qaidqnid  legunt  et 

bertum  et  ooapostolum  ejus  Farsitum  mira-  audiunt,  quod  ah  eorum  studiis  et  conver* 

ti  fuimus  et  risimus.    Qui  diu  pariter  in  sationibus  sit  alicnum,  falsum  continmim 

orationc  coram  popnlo  prostrati  et  de  sua  et  confictum  esse  judicare  non  metonnt^ 

pnesuintione  fnistrati,  cum  a  proposito  ea  duntaxat  brcviter  attingens,  quae  omai- 

wnfusi  deciderent,  objnrgarc  populum,  im-  bus  nota  sunt  neqne  ipsi  uUa  improbitate 

podenter  cocpemnti  quod  devotioni  suae  audcant  diffiteri.  Acta  Saactor.  Mens.  * 

^  ooustanti  fldet  fideiuM  eonim  obsiste-  t  i,  fl  S19. 
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hoMQ.  She  Beeretty  vowed  that  she  would  baeome  a  mm,  and 
tomhed  <o  execute  her  rem  as  0oon  as  her  husbaoid  died,  or  would 
^erldtiier  to  do  ao.'  It  was  said  of  his  sermons,  iiiat  eveiyiiidi- 
vidval  who  heard  fhem,  felt  the  words  to  be  aimed  at  himself  as  much 
as  if  they  were  addressed  to  him  personally  and  with  design.^  There 
was  formed  mider  his  direction  a  religious  society  composed  of  persons 
cf  both  sexes,  and  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  whom  he  denominated 
the  Patiperes  ChrxBtu  His  admirers  were  disposed  to  regard  the 
moral  effeots  that  resulted  from  his  labors  as  something  beyond  mira- 
des ;  and  it  deserves  notice  that,  although  he  produced  such  powerful 
impressions  by  his  preaching,  yet  during  his  lifetime  not  a  single 
miracle  was  ascribed  to  him, —  the  reason  of  which  may  doubtless  be 
fimnd  in  the  peculiar  spirit  of  his  labors ;  for  on  this  point,  the  en- 
thusiastic admirer  who  wrote  his  life,  says,  that  miracles  wrought 
witfiin  men's  souls  are  more  than  those  performed  on  their  bodies.' 
The  enduring  monument  of  his  activity  was  the  order  of  nuns  at  Fon- 
terraud  (Fons  Ebraldi),  a  convent  not  far  from  the  town  of  Candes 
in  Poitou.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  marks  which  show  that 
tUs  man  was  actuated  by  a  glowing  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls ; 
tiiongh  we  must  confess  that,  as  in  the  case  of  many  powerful  preach- 
an  of  times  so  ^ven  to  the  eccentric,  his  seal  may  not  have  been 
aecompanied  witib  a  spirit  of  prudence,  nor  exempt  from  fanatical  ex- 
eesses ;  and  some  of  the  bad  effects  which  attached  themselves  to  the 
great  results  of  his  labors,  may  doubtless  have  proceeded  from  these 
causes.  His  enthusiastic  admirers  will  not  allow  us,  it  is  true,  to  per- 
cdve  any  mixture  of  lights  and  shades  in  the  picture  they  have  drawn 
of  him  ;  but  the  way  in  which  the  abbot  Gottfried  of  Yendome,  and 
bishop  Hildebert  of  Mans,  or  Marbod  of  Rennes,  describe  liis  labors, 
contain  features  too  characteristic  to  leave  it  possible  for  us  to  conceive 
that  they  should  have  been  pure  inventions,  and  they  moreover  agree 
Irith  other  kindred  examples  of  these  times/  If  the  squalid  raiment 
in  which  he  travelled  about  as  a  preacher  of  repentance,  contributed 
to  procure  for  him  the  reverence  of  the  multitude,  —  and  he  is  said  to 

'  Words  of  the  abbot  Peter  of  Clany,  leprottos  mnndavit,  tot  mortnoa  sascitavit  f 

epnceming  hb  mother :  Famoso  illi  Ko-  Qai  dc  terra  est,  de  terra  loquitur  et  mira- 

becto  de  BnusoUo  ad  se  renieiiti  et  seenm  cnla  in  corporibiu  admirator.    Qui  aatem 

■Uqaanidiu  moranti  impnlsaTioIento  aesta  spiritualiH  est,  languidos  et  leprosos,  mor^ 

■mini  se'in  monacham  ignorante  viro  red-  tuos  quoqoe  conralnisse  testatur,  qnando 

dnct,  nt  eo  defnncto  vel  concedente  statim  c^uilibet  aoimabus  langnidis  et  Icprusis  soa- 

■d  fbntem  Ebraudi,  si  viveret,  demigraret.  ciUindifl  consulit  et  mcdetnr. 

Epp.  1.  ii,  ep.  17.  ^  Even  if  the  persons  mentioned*  were 

"  Bi!«hop  Baldric,  in  the  account  ()f  his  not  the  authors  of  these  letters,  if  one  or 

Hfc;  at  the  25th  of  February,  c  W,  ^  23 :  the  other  of  them  was  written  by  Roscelin, 

Tmtara  praedicationis  gratiam  ci  Domi-  a  truth  of  thia  kind  may  have  'been  lyin^ 

ant  donaverat,  ut  cum  cbmmunem  sermo-  at  bottom.    This  Koscelin,  when  a  canoni- 

cliiationem    populo    faceret,  nnusquLsque  cal  priest,  was  an  adversary  of  BoherC  of 

qwvl  sibi  convenicbat,  acciperel  Arbrissel,  who  seemed  deRirouH  of  traoa* 

'  This  is  evident,  from    the   beautiful  forming  the  reenlar  cleii^  into  monks, 

irards  in  the  account  of  his  life,  c.  iv,  ^  23  :  Abclanl  says  of  nim  (ep.  21 ) :    Hie  contra 

Sgo  andenter  dico,  Robertum  in  miracnlis  ogregium  illom  pracconem  Christi  Rober- 

copiosnm,  super    dacrnones   impeiiosum,  turn  de  Arbrosello  contnmacem  tuaus  ei^ 

Nper  principes    gloriosnm.     Quia  enim  epiatolam  confiagere. 
aostri  temporis  tot  languidos  curavit,  tot 
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bave  given  it  himself  as  a  reason  for  wearmg  them,  that  they  drew 
more  veneration  from  the  simple  ;  yet  there  were  others  who  blamed 
him  for  attempting  to  distin^ish  himself  in  this  way,  and  complained 
that  he  did  not  dress  according  to  his  station,  as  a  canonical  ecclesias- 
tic and  priest.  They  styled  it  only  a  species  of  vanity,  and  assared 
him  that,  to  reasonable  people,  he  must  appear  like  a  crazy  man.i  By 
censuring  the  worldly-minded  clergy  in  which  he  followed  altogether 
the  spirit  of  the  Hildebrandian  party,  he  drew  afker  him  the  multitude, 
iriio  delighted  in  such  things.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  in  the 
letter  above  noticed,  *^  of  what  use  is  it  to  censure  the  absent  ?  So  far 
from  being  of  any  use,  it  must  seem  to  his  ignorant  hearers,  as  if  he 
gave  them  liberty  thereby  to  sin, —  holding  up  to  them,  as  he  does, 
the  example  of  their  superiors,  whose  authority  they  mij^t  plead. 
By  such  censures,  the  absent  would  rather  be  excited  to  indignation 
than  persuaded  to  amendment.  Of  some  advantage,  however,  it  was 
perhaps,  to  himself,  to  make  every  other  order  of  the  church  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  so  that  he  and  his  followers 
might  stand  alone  m  their  esteem.  Such  cunning,  however,  savors  of 
the  old  man;  it  is  something  diabolical.  It  accords  not  with  his 
calling,  with  his  itinerant  wanderings,  with  the  squalid  dress  he  wean. 
The  congregations  leave  their  priests,  whom  they  are  taught  to  look 
upon  as  worthless ;  they  despise  their  intercessions,  and  will  no  longer 
submit  to  church  penance  from  them  ;  will  no  longer  pay  them  titiies 
and  firstlings.  To  him  and  his  followers  they  flock  in  crowds;  and  to 
him  and  his,  pay  the  honor  which  they  owe  to  their  own  priests.  Yet 
these  poor  people  are  not  influenced  by  the  love  of  religion,  but  mani- 
festly by  that  love  of  novelty,  which  is  ever  a  ruling  passion  with  the 
multitude ;«  for  nobody  can  perceive  anv  amendment  in  their  lives," 
It  was  now  objected  to  him  generally,  that  he  placed  too  much  reli- 
ance on  momentary  feelings  of  compunction,  and  made  no  further  in- 
quiry into  the  temper  of  those  on  whom  his  discourses  had  produced 
an  effect.  He  was  accused  of  saying,  that  he  was  satisfied  could  he 
prevent  a  man  from  sinning,  even  for  a  single  night.  He  was  accused 
of  accepting  at  once  every  man,  who,  after  some  such  superficial  im- 
pression, expressed  a  wish  to  retire  from  the  world.  Hence,  people 
of  this  class  fell  afterwards  into  a  worse  state  than  ever.  He  was 
accused  of  a  pharisaical  zeal  to  make  proselytes.  ^^  So  great  is  the 
number  of  his  disciples,"  said  these  adversaries,  ^'  that  they  may  be 
seen  with  their  long  beards  and  their  black  dresses,  runnmg  in  troops 

'  Ep.  Marbod.  among  the  letters  of  Hil-  went  aboat  in  a  cowl  fiiU  of  holes,  bare- 

debert,  f.  1408 :  De  pannosi  habitus  inso-  foot,  and  with  a  long  beard,  as  a  novd 

lentia  plurimi  te    redargaendam  patant,  sight  for  all,  ut  ad  omatam  lanatici  soUin 

qnoniam  nee  canonicao  profession!,  sub  qua  tibi  jam  clavam  deesse  loquantar.    Uaec 

militare  coepisti,  nee  sacerdotali  ordini,  in  tibi  non  tarn  apud  simplices,  at  dicero  soitt, 

qnem  promotus  es,  con  venire  vidctur.   Est  auctoritatcm,  quam  apud  sapientes  furorif 

enim  singulis  quibusque  professionibns  si-  suspicionem  comparand 

ve  ordinibus  apta  quaedam  et  congrua  dis-  '  Quos  tamen,  ut  manifestum  est,  non 

tlnctio  habenda,  quae  si  permutetur,  publi-  reli^onis  amor,  sed  ea,  quae  semper  fvilgQ 

com  offendit  judicium.     Videamus  ergo,  fanuliaris  est,  curiositas  et  noTorum  capi> 

ne  bta,  per  quae  admirationem  parare  to-  ditas  ducit. 
Inmns,  ridicula  et  odioM  siat.    That  ho 
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llvcMi^  the  provinces ;  wearing  shoes  in  the  country,  going  barefoot 
ia  Ihe  towns  and  villages.  And  if  these  poople  are  asked,  why  they 
!•  fo,  the  only  reply  they  have  to  make  is,  ^  They  are  the  people  of 
8ie  Master.' "  Especially  was  he  censured  for  his  manner  of  operating 
mm  the  female  sex  ;  for  his  too  free  intercourse  with  them,  and  for 
bi.  renovation  of  the  dangerous  fanaticism  of  the  suJbintroductaeA 
Bt  IB  said  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  in  his  conduct 
tofwirds  the  female  sex  too  much  by  whim  and  caprice ;  to  some,  being 
too  lenient ;  to  others,  too  severe  ;  imposing  on  them  too  harsh  modes 
of  penance.  Gottfried  of  Vendome,  —  who  intimates,  however,  that 
lUi  charge  against  Robert  of  Arbrissel  came  by  no  means  from  credi- 
ble Bources,* — represents  to  him  how  tenderly  the  weaker  sex  should  be 
AmII  with  ;  how  easily  many  might  by  his  mode  of  treatment  be 
ivdiMsed  to  despair43 

We  noticed,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  period,  the  origin  of  the 
Older  of  Cluny  ;  and  we  have  described  the  high  consideration  it  at- 
tuned through  the  merits  of  the  men  who  stood  at  its  head.  In  the 
b^g^ning  of  this  period,  the  friend  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  abbot  Hugo, 
joined  himself  to  it ;  but  so  much  the  more  mischievous  in  its  influ- 
enoe  on  the  order  was  the  bad  administration  of  his  successor,  Pon- 
fjmj  who  was  finally  obliged,  in  the  year  1122,  to  resign  his  post. 
9oQ|i  afterwards  the  place  was  filled  by  one  who  is  to  be  numbered 
Ifjiong  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  church  in  his  times,  the 
■hbot  Peter  Mauritius,  to  whom  even  his  contemporaries  gave  the 
tide  of  Venerable.  By  him,  the  order  was  once  more  raised  to  dis- 
Unetion.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  consideration  in  Au- 
fwrgne,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  many  great  men  of  the 
ebareh  on  whose  development  the  influence  of  Christian  training,  by 
piOQB  mothers,  had  a  lasting  eflect.  The  character  of  his  mother,  who 
Uler  in  life  became  a  nun,  was  delineated  by  his  own  pen  with  filial 
■floction,  soon  after  her  death.^  Under  him  the  order  took  a  different 
direction  from  that  in  which  it  had  originated.  As  this  man,  dis- 
liMiushed  for  his  amiable  and  gentle  spirit,  strongly  sympathized 
wl^  everything  purely  human,  so,  under  his  guidance,  the  monastery, 
btibre  consecrated  alone  to  rigid  asceticism,  became  a  seat  also  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.^  A  Christian  delicacy  of  feeling,  far  removed 
from  the  sternness  and  excess  which  we  elsewhere  find, in  monasticism, 
flMoo  a  characteristic  trait  in  the  character  of  this  individual.  To  a 
poor,  who  was  not  disposed  to  relax  in  the  least  from  the  zeal  of  an 
ofiep-rigid  asceticism,  he  wrote :  ^^  God  accepts  no  sacrifices  which  are 
oAred  to  him  contrary  to  his  own  appomted  order."  He  held  up  to  him 
the  example  of  Christ :  ^'  The  devil  invited  Christ  to  cast  himself  down 

*  SwetffaKrof,  vol.  i,  277,  and  vol.  ii,  149.        *  Lib.  ii,  cp.  17. 

*  Qmtd  si  ita  est,  iv,  46.  *  Lib.  iii,  ep.  7.  Ho  praises  a  monk  who 
'  SVagilis  e8t  multum  et  delicatus  Bcxas    diligently  devoted    himself   to    scientifio 

iBiUiieas  ec  idcirco  necesso  est,  at  pietatis    stuaiea :  Monachum  longe  melius  Clnnia- 
dttfiadiDe  potius  quam  nimia  sevcritate  ro-    ci,  c^nam  qaemlibct  philosopham  ia 
gMr,  ne  forte  abundantiori  tristitia  ab>    dcmia  philosophantem  stupeo. 
nrbeatar,  et  qai  eum  rcgere  debet^  sic  a 
circamveniatar. 
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from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple ;  hut  he  who  came  to  give  his  life  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  refused  to  end  it  by  a  suicidal  act,— 
thereby  setting  an  example,  which  admonishes  us  that  we  are  not  to 
push  the  mortification  of  the  body  to  self-destruction.^  So  Paul,  also 
(1  Timothy  5:  23),  following  the  example  of  Christ,  exhorts  his 
disciple,  that  he  should  provide  for  his  body  with  moderation,  Pot 
that  he  should  destroy  it."  He  blames  him  for  not  heeding  the  affec- 
tionate remonstrances  of  the  pious  brethren  amongst  his  inferiors. 
"  When  a  man  pays  no  regard  to  those  who  speak  such  words  of  love, 
he  despises  the  love  itself  which  prompted  such  words.  And  he  who 
despises  love,  can  have  none  himself.  But  of  what  avail  is  all  the 
fasting  in  the  world,  and  all  mortifications  of  the  flesh,  to  him  who  has 
no  love  ?  (1  Cor.  13.)  Abstain,  then,  from  flesh  and  from  fish ;  push 
thv  abstinence  as  far  as  thou  wilt ;  torture  thy  body,  allow  no  sleep  to 
tiune  eyes  ;  spend  the  night  in  vigils,  the  day  in  toils ;  still,  whether 
willing  or  unwilling,  thou  must  hear  the  apostle  :  '  Even  if  thou  givest 
thv  body  to  be  burned,  it  profits  thee  nothing.'  "  Far  removed  from 
this  monkish  estrangement  from  humanity,  he  was  aware  that  the  sup- 
pression of  man's  natural  feelings  stood  at  variance  with  the  essence 
of  Christianity ;  on  which  point  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  beau- 
tifdl  letter  to  his  brother,  on  the  occasion  of  their  mother's  death: 
"  The  feelings  of  nature,  sanctified  by  Christianity,  should  be  allowed 
their  rights  in  the  free  shedding  of  tears.  Paul  (1  Thess.  4 :  18), 
does  not  object  to  sorrow  generally,  but  only  to  the  sorrow  of  unbelief, 
the  sorrow  which  contends  against  Christian  hope."^  To  a  monk,  who 
thought  himself  bound  to  keep  away  from  his  native  country,  lest  he 
should  be  attracted  by  some  earthly  tie,  he  wrote  :  ^  "  K  pious  men 
must  abhor  their  country.  Job  would  nol  have  remained  in  his ;  tiie 
devout  Magians  would  not  have  returned  to  theirs  ;  our  Lord  himself 
would  not  have  rendered  his  own  illustrious  by  his  miracles.  The 
pious,  then,  are  not  obliged  to  fly  from  their  country,  but  only  from 
its  customs,  if  they  are  bad.  Neither  ought  the  good  man  to  fly  from 
his  relations  and  finends,  from  fear  of  the  contamination  of  wickedness ; 
rather,  he  should  endeavor  to  win  them  to  salvation  by  wholesome 
admonitions  ;  he  should  not  be  afraid  of  their  earthly  affections,  but 
rather  seek  to  communicate  to  them  his  own  heavenly  affections.  I 
myself,"  said  he,  "  would  gladly  retire  into  solitude  ;  but,  if  it  is  nol 
granted  me,  or  until  it  is  granted  me,  let  us  follow  the  example  of 
Um  who,  amidst  the  crowd,  in  royal  banquets,  and  surrounded  bj 
ffilded  walls,  could  say,  he  dwelt  in  solitude  (Ps.  55 :  8,  according  to 
me  Vulgate).  And  such  a  solitude  we  can  construct  in  the  recesses 
of  the  heart,  where  alone  the  true  solitude  is  found  by  true  despisers 
of  the  world,  —  where  no  stranger  finds  admittance ;  where,  without 
bodily  utterance,  is  heard  in  gentle  murmurs  the  voice  of  our  dis- 


'  Ut  doceret,  utiliter  qaidem  carnem  cs-  mntaae  germanitatis  afFectos.    Non  nottsr 

ae  mortificandam,  sed  non  mora  homicida-  talis  Actus,  qaem  fundimus,  non  futuronun 

rum  cnidcliter  perimendam.  desperatione,  sed  naturae  oompassione. 

'  Non  noster  talis  dolor,  quem  senorat  '  Lib.  ii,  ep.  22. 
Vfm  fidei  defectos,  sed  nulla  legeprdiibituf 
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jNKmin^  Master.  In  tliis  solitude^  let  us,  roy  dearest  son,  so  long  as 
.iro  are  m  the  body,  and  dwell  as  strangers  on  the  earth, —  even  in  the 
.ipidst  of  tumults, — take  refuge; and  what  we  would  seek  in  distant 
MQ&tries,  find  in  ourselves  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  indeed  in  us." 
SBb  letters  evidence  the  intimate  communion  of  spirit  which  he  cher- 
Idied  with  those  of  kindred  disposition  amongst  the  monks.  Thus  he 
writes  to  one  of  them  :  "  When  I  would  search  with  thee  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  thou  didst  always  come  and  join  me 
mtfa  the  greatest  delight.  "When  I  would  converse  with  thee  on  mat- 
ins of  worldly  science,  though  still  under  the  guidance  of  divine 
Alce,  I  found  in  thee  a  ready  mind  and  an  acute  discernment.  0, 
ififw  often,  with  the  doors  shut, —  and  him  alone  for  our  witness  who  is 
atrer  absent  where  thought  and  discourse  dwell  on  him,  has  awful  con- 
vene been  held  by  us,  on  the  blindness  and  hardness  of  man's 
kairt ;  on  the  various  entanglements  of  sin,  on  the  manifold  snares  of 
fneked  spirits,  on  the  abyss  of  the  divine  judgments ;  how  have  we, 
wBi  fear  and  trembling,  adored  him  in  his  counsels  respecting  the 
^^Qdren  of  men, —  when  we  considered,  that  he  has  mercy  on  whom 
&0  will  have  mercy,  and  hardens  whom  he  will ;  and  that  no  man 
knows,  whether  he  deserves  love  or  hatred  ;  on  the  uncertainty  of  our 
etifing  ;*  when  we  meditated  on  the  economy  of  salvation,  by  the  in- 
MVnation  and  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God ;  on  the  dreadful  day  of 
(he  last  judgment !  "  ^  liVith  great  boldness,  he  told  even  the 
popes  their  faults.  Thus  he  wrote  to  Eugene  the  Third :'  "  Though 
jeio  have  been  set  by  God  over  the  nations,  in  order  to  root  out  and  to 
ptil  down,  to  build  and  to  plant  (Jerem.  1 :  10) ;  still,  because  you 
ave  neither  God,  nor  the  prophet  to  whom  this  was  said,  you  may  be 
deceived,  betrayed,  by  those  who  seek  only  their  own.  For  this 
season,  a  faithful  son,  who  would  put  you  on  your  guard  against  such 
gangers,  is  bound  to  make  known  to  you  what  has  been  made  known 
Is  him,  and  what  you  perhaps  may  still  remain  ignorant  of." 

When  the  Cluniacensian  order  had  thus  departed  from  its  ancient 
attaterity,  and  when  milder  principles  prevailed  in  the  Benedictine 
jBOoasticism  generally,  there  sprung  up,  out  of  a  certain  tendency 
to.  reform,  an  enterprise  by  which  the  strictness  of  the  older  models 
waa  to  be  again  revoked  to  life.  Robert^  who  came  from  a  noble 
ftnily  in  Champagne,  had,  in  his  childhood,  been  presented  by  his 
parents  as  an  oblatus  to  a  monastery.  But  as  monasticism  nowhere 
aame  up  to  his  high  requisitions,  he  joined  himself  to  a  society  of 
anehorets,  who  led  a  strict  life  in  the  forest  of  Moslesme.  The  high 
OQDnderation  which  this  society  attained  to  by  its  strict  mode  of  living, 
psoeured  for  it  unsought  rich  gifls ;  and  the  increase  of  earthly  goods 
waa  followed  as  usual  by  relaxation.  Hence  Robert,  together  with 
twenty  of  the  most  zealous  of  these  recluses,  was  induced  to  separate 
from  the  rest.  With  his  companions  he  retired  to  a  lonely  district, 
Sailed  Citeaux  (Cistercium),  in  the  bishopric  of  Chalons^  not  far  from 


*  We  perceiTe  here  the  influence  of  the       '  Lib.  ii,  ep.  22. 
Ai^instiniiui  doctrine.  '  Lib.  vi,  ep.  18. 
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Dijon.     Here  was  formed,  sometime  after  the  year  1098,  a  society  of 
monks,  over  which  Robert  presided.    But  he  could  not  carry  his  work 
here  to  its  full  completion ;  for  the  monks  of  Moslesme  contrived  to 
obtain  an  order  from  pope  Urban  the  Second,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
abbot  Robert  was  obliged  to  return,  and  assume  the  direction  of  th^ 
monastery.      He  left  his  disciple  Alberic  at  ihe  head  of  the  new 
establishment.      Pope  Paschalis  the  Second,  confirmed  the  rule  of 
the  new  monastic  order,  which  had  been  drawn  up  after  the  Benedioo 
tine  rule,  but  with  greater  severity.     The  new  monasteries  presented 
a  picture  of  the  extremest  poverty,  and  in  this  respect  stood  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  monasteries  of  Cluny,  which  in  some  cases  were 
distinguished  for  the  embellishments  of  art.     The  defenders  of  the 
hitherto  current  form  of  the  Benedictine  monasticism  objected,  how- 
ever, to  the  abbot  Robert  that  he  clung  tenaciously  to  tiie  letter  of 
the  Benedictine  rule  as  the  Jews  to  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  *  and  they 
maintained,  in  opposition  to  him,  that  the  strictness  of  ancient  monasti- 
cism had  been  properly  modified,  with  a  due  reference  to  the  difierence 
of  climate.^    Under  the  third  abbot  of  Citeaux,  Stephen  Harding, 
this  new  order  of  monks  had  but  few  members  left,  its  excesave 
severity  having  frightened  numbers  away.      It  was  first  by  means  of 
an  extraordinary  man,  who  belonged  amongst  the  most  influential  of 
his  times,  that  this  order  attained  to  higher  consideration,  and  became 
more  widely  spread.      This  was  the  abbot  Bernard  of  ClairvaaX| 
whose  spirit,  life,  and  labors  we  must  here  consider  more  in  detail. 

Bernard  was  bom  in  the  year  1091,  at  Fontames,  in  Burgundy^ 
not  far  from  Dijon.  His  father  was  a  respectable  knight ;  and  on  his 
education,  as  in  so  many  other  ca^es,  a  pious  mother,  Aleth^  exerted 
the  greatest  influence.  All  her  seven  children,  six  sons  and  a 
daughter,  she  brought,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  light,  to  the  idtar,  and 
consecrated  to  God.  The  third  of  these  sons,  Bernard,  already 
exhibited  while  a  child  a  predominant  religious  bent,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  mother,  developed  itself  at  a  very  early  period.^ 
After  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  young  man  fell  into  a  kind  of 
society  by  which  he  was  drawn  away  from  that  earlier  bent.  Yet  this 
had  bc^n  too  deeply  ingrained  into  his  disposition  not  to  put  forth  in 
the  end  a  mightier  reaction  against  all  the  impressions  made  on  him  at 
a  later  period,  and  he  determined  to  break  loose  from*all  worldly  ties 
and  become  a  monk.  His  brothers,  not  pleased  with  this .  derigo, 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  and  to  counteract  the  love  of  monasti- 
cism by  another  of  the  nobler  tendencies  of  these  times,  the  enthii- 

*  See  the  words  of  the  worthy  English  promised  to  cure  him  by  incantatioiit  and 
Benedictine^  Ordcricus  Vitalin,  Hist  eccles.  aroulctA ;  but  he  repelled  her  propoial  with 
L  viii,  f.  713,  where,  speaking  of  those  who  great  indignation.  Once,  on  Chriitmms- 
retircd  with  Robert  to  Cisterciumjic  says :  eve,  he  was  at  church,  and  having  waited 
Qui  sancti  decrevcrant  regulam  Dencdicti,  longer  than  usual  for  the  commeilceBient 
ficnt  Judaei  legem  Mosis  ad  literam  ser-  of  ser>'icc,  fell  asleep,  and  had  a  vbmw  of 
rare  pcnitus.  Christ,  who  appeared  to  him  as  a  diild. 

•  Orderic  Vital,  hist  eccles.  L  viii,  f.  712.    See  the  account  of  Bernard's  life  by  one  of 
'Suffering  when  a  lad   under  severe    his  disciples,  the  abbot  William,  in  KaUl- 

headaches,  a  woman  came  to  him,  and    IoH)  L  i,  c.  ii,  §  4.  / 
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for  science,  which  now  began  to  manifest  itself,  especially  in 
htnce.  This  attempt  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful;  but  the 
mmiory  of  his  mother  revived  in  him  the  impressions  of  his  childhood  ; 
Im  often  saw  in  fancy  her  image  before  him,  and  heard  her  admonish- 
fa|[  voice.  Once,  when  on  his  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  brother,  who 
WM  a  knight,  and  then  engaged  in  beleaguering  a  castle,*-  he  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  these  recollections  as  to  feel  constrained  to  enter  a 
dwrch,  on  the  road,  where,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  he  poured  out  his 
knrt  before  God,  and,  solemnly  consecrating  himself  to  his  service, 
molved  to  execute  the  above-mentioned  plan  of  life.  And  it  is 
oharacteristic  of  the  man,  that  he  chose  at  once  as  his  ideal  the  strict- 
oil  monasticism  of  this  period,  by  which  so  many  others  were  fright- 
oned  away  from  it.  By  the  invincible  fervor  of  his  zeal,  which 
expressed  itself  in  the  force  of  his  language  and  in  his  whole  de- 
Boaoor,  several  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  all  his  brothers 
ozoept  the  youngest,  who  was  still  a  child  ,i  were  immediately  carried 
anvmy,  and  induced  to  join  him  in  his  resolution.  In  the  year  1113, 
he  entered,  with  thirty  companions,  into  the  monastery  of  Citeaux. 

He  was  a  monk  with  his  whole  soul.  In  bodily  labors  as  well  as  in 
ipiritaal  exercises,  he  sought  to  come  fully  up  to  the  ideal  of  the 
■oustic  life.  He  himself  was  compelled  afterwards  to  lament  that, 
m  the  first  years  of  his  life  as  a  monk,  he  had  so  enfeebled  his  body 
hf  excessive  asceticism,  as  to  find  himself  afterwards  disqualified  from 
oomplctely  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  station.^  But  his  wide  and  diver- 
dKed  labors  show  to  what  extent  the  energy  of  a  mind  actuated  by  a 
I  of  the  highest  interests  could  find  ways  of  making  even  so  frail  a 
1  serviceable,  and  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
,'  And,  in  these  times,  his  very  looks,  which  bore  the  marks  of  tiiis 
l|pd  self-discipline,  only  created  for  him  the  greater  respect.  The 
§try  energy,  with  which  he  spoke  and  acted,  contrasted  with  the  weak- 
MOi  of  his  bodily  frame,  only  produced  so  much  the  mightier  efiects.^ 

In  the  three  years  during  which  he  remained  at  Citeaux,  he  gained 
BlluB  way  so  high  a  reputation,  that  at  the  early  age  of  five  and  twen- 
tf  he  was  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  monastery.     In  a  desert  and 

'  The  following  incident  illustrates  one  ma  postulatione  impcratoris  apoetolicoqao- 

ihMacteristic  fcatare  in  the  life  of  this  maodato  nee  non  ecclesiae  ac  priDcipum. 

■KJod     Ttie  eldest  of  these  brothers,  Gui-  precibus  flexi  dolentes  ac  nolentes,  deoiles- 

aa^  bAppcning  to  see  the  youngest,  Nivard,  atcjae  infirmif  et,  at  Tcmm  fateor,  paridae 

pligrliiff  with  other  boys  in  the  street,  called  mortis  pallidam  circomferentes  imaginem^ 

oacio  him,  and  sold :  *'  You  are  now  owner  trohimar  in  Apuliam.    £p.  144,  ^  4. 
of  all  our  property."   To  which  the  lad  re-        *  In  the  first  account  of  his  life,  1.  c. : 

pUed,  *"  What !  you  have  heaven,  and  /the  Quis  nostra  aetate,  quantum  vis  robusti  cor- 

Qtnh  1  That  is  no  eciuitable  division."  pons  ct  accuratae  viuetudinis  tanta  aliquan- 

*  In  the  account  of  his  life  already  cited  do  fecit,  quanta  iste  facit  et  facit  moribnn- 

(cviii,  \  41),  it  is  said  of  him:  Non  con-  dus  et  languidus  ad  honorem  Dei  et  sane- 

lindhnr  usque  hodie  se  accusarc,  sacrilegii  tao  ecclesiae  utilitatem  1    And  from  imme- 

Hnena  scmctipsum,    quod  scrvitio  Dei  diate  observation,  his  biographer  could  say: 

tllia&rum  abstulcrit  corpus  suum,  dum  in-  Virtus  Dei  vehementius  in  mfimiitate  ejus 

dlMMto  fervore  imbccilie  illud  reddidurit  refulgcns  extunc  usque  hodie  digniorem 

M jMene  inutile.  quandam  apud  homines  ei  efficit  revercn- 

^Whcn,  during  the  schism  under  pope  tiam  et  in   rcverentia  auctoritatem  et  in 

Bmooent  the  Ttmd,  he  was  under  the  ne-  auctoritate  obedientiam. 
CHilty  of  jonmejiDg  to  Italy :  Instantiffi- 
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wiM  valley  inclosed  by  mountains,  lying  within  the  bishopric  of  LangreSi 
which,  in  earlier  times,  having  been  a  nest  of  robbers,  vras  called  the 
Valley  of  Wormwood  (  Vallie  absuUhiaUs^^  and  afterwards,  when  clear- 
ed of  them.  Clear  Valley  (^Clara  vallis^^  it  was  proposed  to  found 
a  new  monastery  of  Cistercians ;  and  this,  from  its  location,  received 
the  name  of  Claravallis,  or  Cldrvaux.  Bernard  was  made  abbot  of  it 
in  the  year  1115,  and  this  monastery  became  thenceforth  the  seat  of 
his  multifarious  labors,  which  extended  abroad  from  this  point  tlirough 
the  whole  of  Europe.  From  that  time,  men  of  all  ranks  and  stations, 
knights  and  scholars,  were  attracted  to  the  Cistercian  order.  The 
strictness  which  had  hitherto  kept  back  so  many,  now  acted  aa  a 
charm  on  others.  Monasteries  after  the  pattern  of  Clairvaux  sprang 
up  in  the  deserts,  whose  very  names  were  intended  to  denote  what 
the  interior  life  could  gain  in  them.^  Within  thirty-seven  years,  the 
number  of  convents  subordinate  to  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  was  increased 
to  sixty-seven. 

Under  Bernard's  direction,  the  above-named  monastery,  situated  in 
an  uncultivated  region,  earned  so  n^uch  by  the  hard  labor  o£  the 
monks,  that  during  a  severe  famine  in  Burgundy,  when  crowds  of 
fJEimishing  poor  poured  in  from  all  quarters  to  the  gates  of  the  caa- 
vcht,  two  thousand  selected  from  the  multitude,  and  marked  by  a 
peculiar  badge  attached  to  their  persons,  were  supplied  for  several 
months  with  all  they  needed  for  their  sustenance,  while  others  at  the 
same  time  received  indiscriminate  alms.^  The  monastery  of  Claii^ 
vaux  became  the  model  of  monasticism ;  and  colonies  from  it,  to  found 
other  establishments  after  the  same  pattern,  were  demanded  from  all 
quarters  ;  so  that  the  abbot  Bernard  sometimes  found  himself  unable 
to  comply  with  all  the  invitations  that  were  sent  to  Idm.  To  all  parti 
of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Germany,  England,  Ireland) 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  monks  must  be  sent  from  Glairvaux  for  Um 
purpose  of  founding  new  monasteries  or  of  reforming  old  ones  ;3  and 
thus  Bernard,  at  his  deatli,  in  1158,  left  behind  him  one  hundred  and 
sixty  monasteries,  which  had  been  formed  under  his  influence.  Hence 
he  had  connections  and  correspondents  with  all  these  countries;  and 
the  establishments  which  had  thus  arisen  ever  regarded  him  as  their 
father  and  teacher,  llcnce  his  letters  and  liis  influence  would  be  widely 
difiused  through  all  these  lauds.  He  was  the  counsellor  of  noblemea^ 
bishops,  princes,  and  popes.  As  we  have  seen,  he  was  often  smnmoned 
to  their  assistance,  to  settle  disputes,  to  quiet  disturbances  ;  insomuch 
that  he  was  constrained  to  lament  over  the  little  oppoitunity  that  was 

^  Ordericus  Vitalise  tho  friend  of  the  old  et  clccmosyna  et  alia  plora  hujosmodi,  qui- 

man,  says :  Multi  nohilcs  athletae  et  pro-  bus  auditores  solo  nominis  nectare  inTitan- 

fundi  bophistoe  ad  illos  pro  noviuite  singu-  tur  fcstiimntcr  cxpcriri,  quanta  sit  ibi  bnd- 

laritatis)  concurrcrunt  et  inusitatain  diittric-  tudo,  ()Dae  turn  speciali  denotctur  Tocaba- 

tionein  ultro  complcxantcs  in  via  recta  lacti  lo.     llit>t.  ecclcs.  1.  viii,  f.  714. 

Christo  hymnos  lactitiae  modulati  fuerunt.  '  See  the  account  of  the  life  of  John  Ero- 

In  dehortis  atque  sUv&itribus  locis  monos-  mita  the  Second,  6,  in  his  works,  ed.  Mabfl* 

teria  proprio  labore  condiderunt  ct  sacra  Ion,  f.  1287. 

illis  uoinina  solenti provisione  imposuemnt,  *  Sec  tho  second  account  of  his  life  bj 

at  est  Domus  Dei,  CiaraTidlis,  Bonos  mens,  Bemald,  iv,  26,  and  the  third,  vii,  2S. 
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M  him,  in  the  multiplicity  of  external  business,  to  lead  the  kind  of  life 
lAieh  became  a  monkJ  The  general  enthusiasm  demanded  him  for 
Uhop  in  many  of  the  more  important  cities,-H3uch  as  Langros,  Chalons 
Mr  Mame,  Rheims,  Genoa,  and  Milan ;  but  he  declined  every  such 
iimtation.'  Before  princes  and  nobles  he  stood  up  as  an  advocate  for 
Am  unfortunate,  and  for  the  victims  of  injustice ;  ho  stimulated  those 
vlio  attached  themselves  to  his  person,  to  benevolent  enterprises ;  and 
dbeeied  them  in  such  undertakings  by  his  counsel.  Amongst  the  latter 
Wonged  particularly  the  count  Theobald  of  Champagne.  He  directed 
IhftI  nobleman  in  establishing  a  fund  for  the  support  of  poor  people, 
As  interest  of  which  should  go  on  continually  increasing,  and  thus  secure 
a  permanent  and  accumulating  capital  for  relieving  the  wants  of  the 
MMy.^  Although  a  religious  interest,  based  on  his  view  of  the  church 
flMoeracy,  as  we  have  unfolded  it  on  a  former  page,  induced  him  to 
€Bter  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  papal  authority ;  and,  although  he  was 
a  sealous  instrument  in  promoting  the  higher  objects  of  the  popes ;  yet 
ke  WM  no  advocate  of  a  blind  obedience  to  them,  and  boldly  exposed 
to  diem  the  wicked  acts  perpetrated  in  their  name,  so  that  his  inter- 
ftmee  in  public  a&irs  was  sometimes  extremely  irksome  to  the  more 
■qiortant  personages  near  the  papal  court.  Strongly  as  he  recom- 
■wnded  in  general,  as  a  monk,  obedience  to  superiors,  yet  he  also 
dedared  himself  opposed  to  too  broad  an  interpretation  of  this  duty. 
^  Were  a  blind  and  implicit  obedience,  submitted  to  without  examina- 
limi,  to  become  the  general  rule,"  says  he,  ^^  the  words  we  hear  read 
flk  diurch :  ^  Prove  all  things,  hold  fiiist  that  which  is  good,'  would  be 
irithout  meaning.  We  should  have  to  expunge  from  the  gospel  the 
vprds :  *  be  wise  as  serpents,'  and  retain  only, '  be  harmless  as  doves.* 
trye,  I  do  not  say  that  the  commands  of  superiors  ought  to  be  exam- 
■0d  by  subordinates,  where  nothing  is  commanded  which  is  contrary 
tttr  flie  divine  law ;  but  I  affirm  that  whdom  is  also  necessary  to  detect 
wliatever  may  be  commanded  contrary  to  those  laws ;  and  freedom 
to  resard  every  such  command  with  contempt.^  Say,  suppose  one 
ibpuld  place  a  sword  in  your  hand,  and  bid  you  point  it  against  his 
Mm  throat,  would  you  obey  him  ?  Or,  if  he  bid  you  plunge  into  the 
flMnes  or  into  the  flood  ?  Would  you  not  be  yourself  a  partaker  of 
IIhb  crime,  were  it  in  your  power  to  prevent  another  from  so  doing  and 
yoa  failed  to  exert  it?"^  This  prmciple,  he  applies,  in  the  letter 
Ukut  it  is  expressed,  to  the  relation  of  men  to  the  pope ;  and  he  sets 
fbe  command  of  Christ,  the  high- priest  of  all,  over  against  such  a  sup- 
poied  command  of  the  pope.  His  own  conduct  was  oyer  in  accordance 
IVith  this  principle.  He  shrunk  not  from  writing  to  Innocent  the 
Baeond,  that  the  popes  themselves  had  contributed  most  to  injure  their 

'  *  Amici,  qui  mc  qnotidie  de  claostro  ad  *  Ncc  dico,  a  subditis  mandata  pracposi- 

cMtates  pertrahcre  moHuntur.    £p.  21.  torum  e«8e  dijudicanda,  nbi  nihil  jabcn  de- 

*  8ee  the  second  account  of  his  life  by  prehenditur  divinis  contrariam  institutis, 

Bwild,  iv,  26.  sed  necessariam  assero  et  prudcntiom,  qua 

.  '  L.  c.  viii,  52.    Elecmos^as  ea  sagaci-  adrertatur,  si  quid  adversatnr  ct  libertatem, 

talB  difponere,  ut  semper  fructificantes  re-  qua  et  ingenue  contemnatnr. 

iUMM  et  renascentibus  accessionibus  novas  *  £p.  7,  S  ^^• 
elecmosynas  partorirent 
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own  authority,  by  abusing  \tA    It  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  who 

E resided  over  the  communities  with  a  sincere  regard  for  their  weD- 
eing,  that  justice  in  the  church  was  falling  to  decay ;  the  power  of  the 
keys  reduced  to  nothing ;  the  episcopal  authority  losing  all  respect ;  — 
since  no  bishop  was  allowed  to  punish  wickedness  in  his  own  diocese, 
and  this,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  pope  and  the  Roman  court ;  fbr, 
men  said,  whatever  good  thing  the  bishop  may  devise,  it  is  sure  to  be 
frustrated  there  ;  whatever  evil  they  have  rightly  removed,  is  sure  to 
be  again  introduced.  All  the  vicious,  the  quarrelsome  who  have  been 
expelled  by  them  from  the  communities,  from  the  body  of  the  clergy, 
or  of  the  monks,  run  up  to  Rome  and  boast  of  the  protection  which 
they  there  find."« 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  power  exercised  by  Bemud 
over  the  minds  of  men,  when,  in  the  name  of  pope  Eugene,  he  preached 
up  the  crusade  in  France  and  Germany.  Though  at  that  time  many 
deceptions,  whether  intentional  or  undesigned,  were  mixed  m,'  under 
the  name  of  miraculous  cures,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  the  formeir  m 
the  case  of  such  a  man  as  Bernard ;  and  unintentional  deception  would 
not  suffice  to  explain  the  general  belief  of  Bernard's  miraculous  powerii 
nor  the  several  stories  so  circumstantially  narrated.^  Whether  it  was 
that  the  confident  faith  excited  by  the  strong  impression  which  thia 
extraordinary  man  everywhere  made  produced  so  great  effects,  and 
the  religious  susceptibility  of  the  times,  in  which  the  element  of  a  criti- 
cal understanding  was  so  repressed  by  that  of  immediate  reli^ous  feel- 
ing, came  to  his  assistance ;  or,  whether  he  possessed  some  natural^ 

'  Qnid  Tobifl  vires  minuitis  ?    Quid  robur  boy ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  conld  speak,  tk« 

restrum  deprimitis?    £p.  L7S.  multitude  set  him  on  a  wooden  bench,  thai 

'  Quique  flagitiosi  et  contentiosi  de  po-  he  mig^ht  salute  the  people  with  his  new 

^lo,  sive  de  clero  aut  ex  monasteriis  pul-  gift  of  speech,  and  his  first  words  were  r»- 

Mti  currant  ad  tos,  redeuntes  jactant  ct  ceived  with  a  shout  of  joy.    This  monk 

^estiunt,  se  obtinuisse  tutores,  quos  magis  relates  still  another  case  of  which  he  was 

vltorcs  sensisse  debuerant.  an  eye-witness,  1.  c.  \  39  (e  ploriinis  aaae^ 

'  Abelard,  who  with  critical  understand-  quae  in  ejusdem  apostolici  viri  Cscta  soat 
ing  examined  into  the  tales  of  miraculous  comitatu,  duo  sciibimus,  quae  no*  obliTiad 
cores  in  his  times,  speaks  of  it:  Nonignor-  ipsa,  quam  vidimus  maffnitndo  laetitiM 
amus  astutias  tallum,  qui  cum  febricitantes  non  permittit).  At  Chanerie,  a  connaj>* 
A  lenibus  morbis  curare  praesumunt,  pluri-  town,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Provint,  a 
bus  aliqua  vel  in  cibo  vel  in  potu  tribuunt,  boy  ten  years  old,  who  had  b(^n  ibr  a  jatr 
at  curent,  vel  benedictiones  vel  orationes  so  lame  in  all  his  limbs  as  to  be  nnabu  to 
fiiciunt.  Hoc  utiqne  cogitant,  ut  si  quo-  move  a  single  member,  not  even  his  hoai, 
qoomodo  curatio  sequatur,  sanctitati  eorum  was  presented  to  him,  as  he  passed  alo^g 
unputetur.  Sin  vero  nrinime,  infidelitati  the  street,  bv  the  lad's  parents  and  o^b&t 
coram  (i.  e.  of  those  on  whom  the  cure  had  relations,  lleraard  toucned  him,  and  an* 
been  performed)  vel  desperationi  adscriba-  ed  the  cross  over  him:  when,  at  his  bid- 
tor.    De  Joanne  baptista,  opp.  p.  967.  ding,  he  rose  up  and  walked.    The  lad  was 

*  Concerning  a  boy  born  blind,  to  whom  now  unwilling  to  leave  his  benefactor  who 

he  restored  si^ht,  in  the  district  of  Liege,  had  given  him  the  use  of  his  liml»,  tiU 

we  find  the  following  account  by  the  monk  Beraard  obliged  him  to  do  so.    His  yono^ 

Oottf^ried,  of  Clairvanx,  in  1.  iv,  vi,  34.  er  brother  embraced  him,  as  if  he  had  beeo 

Transported  at  the  first  ray  of  light,  to  him  restored  from  the  dead,  and  many  were 

before  wholly  unknown,  the  boy  cried  out  moved  to  tears.     Four  years  aAerwards, 

'*  I  see  dav,  I  see  everybody,  I  see  people  his  mother  brought  him  again  to  Bernard, 

with  hair,^  and,  clapping  his  hands  for  joy,  as  he  happened  to  be  passing  through  the 

he  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  now  I  shall  no  town  a  second  time ;  and  she  bade  her  son 

more  dash  mv  feet  against  the  stones !"  kiss  his  feet,  saying  to  him,  **  This  ii  the 

In  Csmbrmy,  ne  eored  a  detf  and  domb  maa  who  restored  ift  to  jie«  and  joatoawi* 
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IriAgnetie  power  of  healing;  (a  snppoaition  which  I  see  no  reasons  for 
ftdoptin;;)  ;  the  fact  was,  IBernard  himself  avowed  the  conviction,  that 
Cm  did  perform .  miracles  by  him ;  as,  for  example,  in  that  letter  to 
pope  Eugene  the  Second,  already  qaoted,  where  ho  refers  to  what  he 
1m  accomplished  in  rousing  up  Europe  to  engage  in  the  crui^ade.^ 
809  after  fighting  down  the  heretics  in  the  south  of  France,  he  appeals, 
itt  a  letter  to  the  citizens  of  Toulouse,  to  the  fact,^  that  he  had  revealed 
among  them  the  truth,  not  merely  by  word,  but  also  by  power.3  As 
solitary  workings  of  that  higher  power  of  life  which  Christ  introduced 
into  human  nature,  these  facts  might  perhaps  bo  properly  regarded, 
wherever  they  appeared  in  connection  with  a  genuinely  Christian 
temper,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  love.  Evidence  for  this  reason  in 
ftivor  of  the  entire  truth  of  the  doctrines  promulgated,  they  at  the 
Mime  time  certainly  wero  not ;  for  that  higher  power  of  life,  whose 
Amatain-hcad  is  miion  with  Christ,  does  not  necessarily  exclude  errors ; 
isild,  moreover,  the  supposed  miracles  may  have  belonged  to  the  Old 
IMament  position  of  this  period. 

*' '  Still  there  were,  even  then,  persons  who,  in  the  conflict  with  the 
IfOTuIing  spiritual  tendencies  of  their  times,  doubted  or  denied  the 
IHitih  of  those  miraculous  stories ;  persons,  to  be  sure,  who  cannot  be 
regarded  as  unprejudiced  witnesses,  —  who  were  not  at  all  less  biased 
flian  his  enthusiastic  ailmirers,  though  on  a  different  side,  —  the  re- 
pffMentatives  of  that  critical  bent  of  the  understanding  which  was 
most  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Bernard,  —  Abelard  and  his 
ffaeiples.  These  seem  not  to  have  acknowledged  Bernard's  miracu- 
knis  gifts.  Abelard,  it  is  true,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,^  does  not 
speak  of  his  miracles,  precisely  after  the  same  manner  in  which  he 
m)e8  of  the  miracles  of  others,  which  he  directly  pronounces  a  delu- 
sion ;  nor  docs  he  mention  him  by  name.  But  proceeding  as  he  does 
<m  tlie  general  assumption  that  miracles  were  yo  longer  wrought  in 
his  age,  he  seems  to  make  no  exception  of  the  case  of  Bernard ;  —  and 
tiM  way  in  which  Abelard's  talented  but  haughty  disciple,  Berengar, 
expresses  himself,  would  lead  us  to  infer  from  the  whole  tone  of  his 
lemarks,  though  he  nowhere  disputes  the  truth  of  those  miraculous 
stories,  yet  his  own  incredulity  with  regard  to  them.^ 

He  himself,  for  that  matter,  was  far  from  over-estimating  the  value 
of  such  miraculous  gifts,  which  he  describes  as  something  rare  in  this 
time  and  difficult  of  attainment.  He  advises  that  men  should  rather 
kend  all  their  efforts  in  striving  after  those  C/aristian  virtues  without 
which  the  church  cannot  exist,  and,  above  all,  charity^  than  to  be  very 
SBiious  after  these  tilings,  — -  which  served  only  as  an  ornament  to  the 

*  Page  153.  modcma  succula  tam  conisci  lidcris  renns* 

'  '  *  Ejp.  242.  Uita  nitore  manduinquc  jam  debitum  per* 

'  Veritate  niminzm  per  nos  raanifestata  ditioni  tuis  incritu  subsistere  patabamas. 

BpB  lolam  ill  sermonc,  scd  etiam  in  virtutc.  Speralmmus  in  lingnnc  tuae  arbitrio  oooli 

^  Page  256.  sitam  cloincntiam,  ucris  tempcriem,  uber- 

.  ^  He  says,  manifestly  with  sarcasm.  Jam-  tatcm  teiToe,  fructiiuni  l)cnediccionem.    Sic 

dttdwn  sanctitudiniH  tuae  odorcm  ales  per  diu  vixiMti,  ut  ad  itoniicinctia  tua  nigire 

Olbeni  fuma  dispersit,  praeconizavit  merita,  dacniones  aatumaremus  et  beatulos   nos 

MiwwiU  dedamaviL    Felicia  jactabamus  tantalo  gloriaremnr  pattono. 
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church,  —  which  were  not  necessary  to  salration,  and  which  were 
attended  with  many  dangers.' 

Connected  with  Bernard's  participation  in  the  crusades,  was  ih0 
part  he  took  also  in  an  undertaking  designed  for  the  promotion  of  the 
same  object,  the  order  of  Knight  Templars.     This  order  of  spiritual 
knights  had  been  already  founded  nine  years,  but  consisted  of  odIt 
eighteen  members ;  when,  through  Bernard's  cooperation,  it  receired 
a  newly  modified  rule,  at  the  council  of  Troyes,  in  1127,  and  Bernard's 
participation  in  it  gave  the  whole  affair  a  new  impulae.     In  comptiaoed 
with  the  wish  of  its  first  master,  Hugo  de  Paganis,  he  wrote  a  dii- 
oourse  of  exhortation  and  encouragement  for  the  use  of  the  members : 
**  Exhortatio  ad  milites  templi."     He  extols  this  order  as  a  combina- 
tion of  monasticism  and  knighthood,  contrasting  it  with  the  commoo 
knighthood,  which  was  only  subsenrient  to  wicked  ends,  and  inspired 
by  sinful  desires  and  passions.     He  describes  the  design  rf  it  as  being 
to  give  the  military  order  and  the  knighthood  a  serious  Christian 
direction,  and  to  convert  war  into  something  which  God  might  approve. 
^  Even  infidels,"  says  he,  ^^  should  not  be  put  to  death,  if  in  any 
other  way  they  could  be  prevented  from  persecuting  and  oppressiiig 
Christians;"'  and,  as  in  favor  of  the  crusades  generally,  so  also  m 
fiivor  of  this  order  of  knights  devoted  to  the  same  object,  he  makes  U 
a  prominent  argument,  that  Christendom  would  thereby  be  relieved 
from  a  multitude  of  mischievous  men,  that  these  men  would  be  called 
to  repentance  and  rendered  serviceable  to  the  church.^ 

What  preeminently  distingmshed  this  great  man  was,  that  to  a  bent 
of  mind  profoundly  contemplative,  a  rich  inward  experience,  he  united 
such  a  many-sided  activity  directed  on  the  outward  world.  As  in  his 
own  case  religious  knowledge  proceeded  from  interior  experience,  so 
he  endeavored  to  guide  his  disciples  and  contemporaries  to  this  foun- 
tain-head of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  as  opposed  to  a  predomi- 
nantly scientific  direction  of  the  Christian  mind.^  Monasticism  was  so 
highly  valued  by  him,  because  he  considered  it  a  school  for  this  theol- 
ogy of  the  heart.  Thus  he  wrote  to  a  scholastic  theologian,  whom  be 
invited  to  become  a  monk.^  ^^  Thou,  who  busiest  thyself  with  the  study 
of  the  prophets,  understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  ?  If  iboa 
dost  understand  it,  then  thou  knowest  that  the  sense  of  the  pro]diets 
is  Christ.  And,  if  thou  wouldst  have  him,  know  that  thou  wilt  suo- 
ceed  far  better  by  following  him,  than  by  readmg.  Why  seekest  thoa 
m  the  word  that  Word^  wUch  stands  already  before  thine  eyes  as  the 


*  Istiasmodi  ligna  in  opos  laqaeariam  '  Quodqae  cemitnr  jncnndins  et 

ad  decorem  DomuB  Dei  (qaae  magis  nos-  commodius,  paucos  admodam  in  tantamal- 

cuntor  apta  ornatui,  quam  necessaria  fore  titudine  hominnm  illo  conflare  videas,  nid 

saluti),  qaoniam  istiusmodi  ligna  constat  utiqae  sceleratos  et  impios,  raptores  et  m- 

et  lalx>rio8e  qnaeri  ct  difficile  inveniri  et  crilego8,  homicidaSf  perjuros  et  adoltanM. 

periculose  elaDorari  (nam  et  rara  ea  prae-  8ic  Chrutus,  sic  novit  nlciaci  in  hotten 

sertim  his   temporibos  terra  nostra  pro-  suos,  nt  non  solnm  de  ipais,  sed  per  iptot 

dacero  reperitnr).    Sermo  xlvi,  in  Cantica  quoque  frequenter  soleat  tanto  gloriofiaii 

canticor.  ^  8.  qnanto  et  potentios  triumphare,  §  10. 

'  Non  qnidem  rel  pagani  necandi  essent,  *  Wtiich  we  shall  desonbe  more  ezac^f 

«i  quo  modo  alitor  possent  a  nimia  infesu-  in  the  fourth  section, 

tione  sea  oppreirioiie  fideliua  oohibeii  iii  4.  *  £p.  106 
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Word  become  flesh  ?  He  who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear  Mm 
oq^g  in  the  temple :  ^  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
Mak ;'  and,  *  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
■mI  I  will  give  you  rest.'  0,  if  you  had  but  a  taste  of  tlie  rich 
of  the  grain  with  which  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  satisfied, 
gladly  wouldst  thou  leave  those  Jewish  scribes  to  ni])ble  their 
orasts  of  bread."  Then,  he  adds,  '*  Believe  one  who  has  experience, 
Ihoa  wilt  find  more  in  the  forests  than  in  books.  Woods  and  stones 
iriD  teach  thee  what  thou  canst  not  learn  from  the  masters.'*  ^  It  was 
906  of  Bernard's  inspiring  thoughts,  that  the  right  knowledge  of  divine 
ttSmgfi  was  only  such  a  knowledge  as  proceeds  from  the  interior  life, 
fmi  the  impress  of  the  divine  upon  the  disposition.  Planting  himself 
upon  the  words,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom," 
he  nys :  '^  Knowledge  makes  men  learned,  the  disposition  makes  them 
iriie."'  The  sun  does  not  warm  all  upon  whom  it  shines.  So  wia- 
lon  does  not  inflame  all  whom  she  teaches  what  to  do,  with  the  detire 
h>  do  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  about  many  treasures  ;  another  to 
pMWSs  them ;  and  it  is  not  the  knowledge,  but  the  possession,  that 
rmkeB  one  rich.  So  it  is  one  thing  to  know  God,  and  another  to  fear 
hiin.  And  it  is  not  the  mere  knowledge,  but  the  fear  of  Grod,  Which 
mares  the  heart,  makes  one  wise."  Knowledge  is  to  him  but  a  prep- 
mtion  for  true  wisdom.  It  leads  to  the  latter  only  when  that  which 
it  known  is  taken  up  into  the  heart,  and  the  heart  is  moved  by  it. 
**  Yet  pride,"  he  imagines,  "  is  very  apt  to  proceed  from  mere  knowl- 
edge where  the  fear  of  God  does  not  present  a  counterpoise." 

But  it  was  especially  the  principle  of  a  love  exalted  above  fear  and 
Ae  desire  of  reward,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  regard,  and  to 
recommend  to  his  monks,  as  the  soul  of  Christian  perfection.  Hence 
preEminently  above  every  other  pious  man  of  his  times^  he  was  called 
fte  man  of  love ;'  though,  in  a  practical  view,  Peter  of  Cluny  might 
mdoabtedly  claim  this  title  in  preference  to  all  others.  When  he 
called  to  Italy,  in  the  contest  for  the  cause  of  the  pope,  and  was 

Elled  to  travel  far,  and  undergo  much  fatigue,  he  wrote  to  his 
,^  that,  amid  all  his  toils,  he  found  the  greatest  consolation  in 
reflecting  that  he  labored  and  suffered  in  his  cause,'  for  whom  all 
tUngB  live.  '^  I  must,  whether  willing  or  unwilling,  live  for  him,  who 
hae  acquired  a  property  in  my  life,  by  giving  up  his  own  for  me." 
]V>  have  their  lives  also  consecrated  solely  to  him,  was  his  exhortation 
to  Iris  monks.*  "  To  whom,"  he  wrote,  "  am  I  more  bound  to  live, 
than  I  am  to  him  whose  death  is  the  cause  of  my  living.  To  whom 
I  devote  my  life  with  greater  advantage  than  to  him  who  promises 
tlie  life  eternal  ?  To  whom,  with  greater  necessity,  than  to  him 
who  threatens  the  everlasting  fire  ?  But  I  serve  him  with  freedom, 
love  brings  freedom.®    To  this,  dear  brethren,  I  invite  you; 


*  Expcrto  crcdc,  aliqaid  amplias  inyenies  '  Acta  Sanctor,  M.  Jan.  t  i,  f.  826. 
In  tilvM,  quitm  in  libris.  ligna  ct  lapidcs  do-  *  Ep.  144,  §  3. 

celmnt  qaod  a  mopiitris  audire  non  possis.  *  £p.  143. 

*  Inatnictio  doctos  reddit,  affiectio  Mpi-  '  Bed  tervio  volantarie,  quia  caritat  U- 
cntai.    S.  xxiii,  in  Caatica  caaticor.  §  14.  bertatem  donat. 
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'Serve  in  that  love  which  casteth  ont  fear,  feels  no  toils,  thinks  of  no 
merit,  asks  no  reward,  and  yet  carries  with  it  a  migbtier  constraint 
than  all  thinc^  else.  No  terror  so  spurs  one  on,  no  reward  so  strongir 
attracts,  no  demand  of  a  due  so  pressinglj  urges.  This  kve  bindb 
you  inseparably  with  me,  this  love  makes  me  ever,  present  with  yoa, 
^ipecially  in  the  hour$  when  I  pray. ^^  Touching  the  essence  of  disin* 
terested  love,  Bernard  says :  ^  "  Not  without  reward  is  Gkxl  loved^ 
tiiough  he  should  be  loved  without  renpeet  to  a  reward.  True  k)ve 
possesses  enough  in  itself;  it  hat  a  reward;  but  it  is  nothing  otiier 
than  the  very  object  that  is  loved."  He  distinguidies,  however,  four 
stages  in  the  progressive  development  of  love.  The  lowest  stags  is 
where  the  man  is  drawn  away  front  selfish  interests,  by  means  of  self- 
love,  to  the  love  of  Ood.  Sufferings  are  ordained,  to  the  end  that 
man  may  be  awakened  to  the  oonsciousness  of  dependence  on  Glod, 
imd,  by  the  seeking  after  help  in  distress,  be  led  away  to  God.  Bat 
must  not  his  heart  be  harder  than  iron  or  stone,  who,  after  having 
<^n  turned  to  Ood  m  distress  and  found  help  from  him,  does  not 
become  so  softened  that  he  must  begin  to  love  him  for  his  own  sake  ? 
Thus  he  attains  to  the  second  stage,  where  God  is  loved  no  longer 
merely  as  a  helper  in  distress,  but  on  account  of  the  experience  which 
has  been  had  of  the  blessed  eflfects  of  communion  with  himself.  As 
those  Samaritans  said  to  the  woman,  who  had  informed  them  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord :  "  Now,  we  beKeve ;  not  because  of  thy  saymg, 
for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves^  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;"  so  we,  too,  may  rightly  say  to  ths 
flesh :  '^  Now,  we  love  God,  not  on  account  of  thy  distress^  but 
because  we  ourselves  have  experienced  and  know  that  the  LcHrd  is 
grack)us.  Thus,  by  degrees,  we  attam  to  the  third  stage,  which  is 
U>  love  God,  not  tmly  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  manifested 
himself  to  ourselVes,  but  for  his  own  sake ;  to  love  him,  as  we  are 
bved ;  we,  too,  seeking  not  our  own  but  the  thing?  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
he  sought  our  good,  or  rather  us,,  and  not  his  own.  From  this  is 
developed,  finally,  the  fourth  and  highest  degree  of  love,  where  self- 
love  passes  whoUy  up  into  the  love  of  God,  and  the  man  loves  even 
himself  only  for  God's  sake."  Bernard  finds  tins  stage  of  kve  described 
in  Ps.  73 :  26 :  «'  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth ;  but  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  forever."  ^^  Blessed  and  hoU,'' 
says  he,  ^'  would  I  call  him,  to  whom  it  is  granted  in  this  mortal  mS| 
rarely,  occasionally,  or  even  but  once,  and  that  only  for  a  moment,  to 
experience  something  of  this  kind ;  for  so  to  lose  thyself  tlune  /,  so 
ito  renounce  thyself,  this  is  heavenly  converse,  and  not  feeling,  after 
Aie  ordinary  manner  of  man.  As  the  glory  of  God  is  the  end  of  all 
creation,  so  the  point  towards  which  all  progress  in  relijpon  strives,  is 
to  do  all  things  only  for  Gk>d's  sake.  This  ground-tone  of  the  soul  is, 
preperly  speaking,  transformation  into  the  image  of  God.  But  here 
below  man  can  sustain  himself  but  for  a  few  moments  in  these  heights.'* 

I  De  diligendo  Deo,  c.  viL 
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•*  I  know  not,"  says  Bernard,  "  whether  by  any  mortal  tliis  fourth 
ittainmcnt  has  been  completely  realized  in  the  present  life.  Let  them 
■aintain  that  it  has  who  have  experienced  it :  to  me  it  seems  impos- 
■ble.  Without  doubt,  however,  it  is  then  to  be  realized  when  the 
good  and  faithful  servant  shall  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord." 

It  is  everywhere  apparent  that  the  reference  to  Christ  constituted 
with  him  the  soul  of  the  Christian  life.  "  Thus,"  he  says,i  "  Dry  is 
■11  nutriment  of  the  soul,  if  it  be  not  anointed  with  this  oil.  When 
ihon  writest,  nothing  touches  me,  if  I  cannot  read  Jesus  there.  When 
tbaa  conversest  with  mo  on  religious  subjects,  nothing  touches  me, 
unless  Jesus  chimes  in.  But  he  is  also  the  only  true  remedy.  Is  any 
one  among  you  troubled  ?  Let  Jesus  enter  into  his  heart ;  and  lo ! 
al  the  rising  light  of  his  name,  every  cloud  is  dispersed  and  serenity 
rekims.  Ilere  is  a  man  full  of  despondency,  running  to  entangle 
Umself  in  the  snares  of  death.  Let  him  but  call  on  the  name  of  l^e, 
and  will  he  not  at  once  recover  the  breath  of  life  ?  Where  did  ever 
hardness  of  heart,  indolence,  or  ill-will  abide  the  presence  of  this  holy 
name  ?  In  whom  does  not  the  fountain  of  tears  begin  at  once  to  flow 
more  copiously  when  Jesus  is  named  ?  In  what  man,  that  trembled 
at  danger,  does  not  the  invocation  of  his  name  of  power  at  once  infuse 
eanfidcnce  ?  In  what  man,  that  wavered  in  doubt,  does  not  the  light 
of  certainty  beam  forth  at  the  invoking  his  glorious  name  ?  In  whom, 
that  grew  faint-hearted  in  misfortune,  was  there  ever  lack  of  fortitude, 
when  that  name  whispered,  I  am  with  thee  ?  Certainly,  these  are  but 
diseases  of  the  soul ;  but  this  is  the  remedy.  If,  for  example,  I  name 
Jesus  as  man^  I  present  to  myself  the  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  the 
man  radiant  with  all  virtue  and  holiness ;  the  same  who  is  also  Al- 
mighty God ;  whf  can  heal  me  by  his  example,  and  strengthen  me  by 
his  grace.  Of  all  this,  the  name  of  Jesus  at  once  reminds  me.  From 
the  man,  I  take  my  example ;  from  him  who  is  mighty,  my  help ;  and 
of  both  I  compound  a  remedy  for  my  case  such  as  no  physician  could 
provide  for  me." 

But  as  the  discrimination  of  the  different  stages  of  religious  prog- 
ress, suggested  by  his  own  rich  spiritual  experience,  and  by  observa- 
tion derived  from  watching  over  the  souls  of  others,  distinguished 
Bernard,  so  he  went  on  to  mark  differences  of  degree  in  the  love  to 
Christ,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  love  to  God.  At  one  stage,  he 
placed  the  love  possessed  by  such  as  are  still  governed  by  the  outward 
■enses,  —  k)ve  excited  by  sensible  impressions ;  at  another,  the  love  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  rising  above  the  appearance  in  the  flesh  to 
the  divine  in  itself,  and  live  in  that.  ^'  Remark,"  says  he,>  '^  that  tklM 
love  of  tlie  heart  is  still,  in  some  measure,  a  fleshly  one,  when  it  is 
moved  chiefly  by  a  regard  to  Christ  manifest  in  the  flesh,  to  what  he 
did  and  commanded  in  the  flesh.  He  who  is  full  of  this  love  is  easily 
bowed  down  with  contrition  at  the  mention  of  Christ.  When  he  prays, 
the  holy  image  of  the  God-man  stands  before  him, — bom,  teachmg, 
dying,  rismg  again,  or  ascending  up  to  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  of  \!^ 

*  8.  XT,  in  Canticft  cantioor.  §  6.  *  S.  xz,  ia  Cantica  ctndoor.  \  6. 
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§ort  may  present  itself  to  his  soul  must  either  enkindle  the  soul'to  the 
love  of  the  virtues,  or  expel  the  vices  of  the  flesh,  and  quell  its  im- 
pulses. I  think  this  especially  to  have  been  the  reason  why  the  invisi- 
ble God  was  pleased  to  manifest  himself  in  the  flesh,  and  to  hold 
intercourse  with  man  as  a  man ;  it  was,  that  he  might  first  draw  all  tiie 
inclinations  of  the  carnal  men,  who  can  love  only  carnal  things,  to  the 
ioul-saving  love  of  his  own  flesh,  and  thus  to  elevate  them  by  degrees 
to  a  spiritual  love.  At  this  stage,  were  still  to  be  found  those  who 
said,  '  Lo,  we  have  left  all  and  followed  thee,'  Luke  18 :  28.  As- 
gnredly,  it  was  love  of  his  bodily  presence  alone  which  had  induced 
them  to  leave  all ;  and  hence  they  could  not  patiently  hear  the  aur 
nouncement  of  his  approaching  sufferings  which  were  to  brin^  salva- 
tion. But  Christ  pointed  them  to  a  higher  stage  of  love  when  he  said, 
*  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickencth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.'  To  this 
higher  stage  he  doubtless  had  already  attained,  who  said,  '  Though  we 
have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no 
more.'  "  Bernard  marks  the  difference  between  a  Christian  who  is 
easily  touched  by  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings — and,  by 
fhe  blessed  experience  of  these  pious  feelings,  is  incited  to  aspire  after  aU 
goodness  —  and  the  Christian  who,  more  and  more  purified  and  en- 
nobled by  such  feelings,  has  finally  attained  to  a  steadfast  zeal  fer 
righteousness  and  truth, —  who,  becoming  a  stranger  to  all  vainglory, 
abhors  calumny,  knows  nothing  about  envy,  despises  all  human  glory, 
avoids  as  it  were  instinctively  all  sin,  and  embraces  everything  good. 

True  humility  in  judging  of  one's  self,  he  declared  to  be  more 
than  prolonged  fastings,  late  vigils,  and  any  bodily  exercise, — the 
true  godliness  which  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  1  Tim.  4 :  8.^  As  it 
tamed  out  with  many  who  embraced  the  monastic  lib,  that  their  cor- 
rupt inclinations  broke  out  with  the  more  force  in  proportion  to  the 
narrower  room  left  for  the  indulgence  of  them, —  so  Bernard  found  it 
necessary  to  rebuke  the  odious  practice  of  slandering  the  character  of 
others  under  some  hypocritical  form  of  piety.  In  what  he  says,  he 
discovers  his  profound  knowledge  of  maiJcind :  ^^  first,  we  hear,  as 
the  premonitory  sign,  a  deep  sigh  ;  then,  with  a  certain  dignity,  witii  a 
certain  hesitation,  with  a  sorrowful  look,  with  a  lamenting  tone— 
behold !  the  calumny  is  uttered ;  and  the  word  spoken  gains  the  more 
power  of  begetting  conviction,  because  the  hearers  believe  it  has  been 
uttered  unwillingly,  and  more  out  of  pity  and  sympathy  tiian  out  of 
malice.  ^  It  gives  me  great  pain,'  says  one,  ^for  I  love  the  mim,  sin- 
oerely,  and  never  could  cure  him  of  this  fault.'  Says  another,  *  I 
knew  that  'of  him  very  well ;  yet  by  me  it  was  never  divulged  to 
any  one  ;  but  now  it  has  been  told  by  somebody  else,  I  cannot  deny 
its  truth ;  with  pain  I  say  it,  the  fieu^  is  reaDy  so.'  And  he  adds,  *  a 
peat  pity,  £)r  in  most  other  respects  he  is  without  a  fault ;  but  on 
wis  point,  to  confess  the  trulh,  he  is  altogether  inexcusable.'  "*  ^^  The 

'  Kp.  142.  in  eremo  habere  cor  Aegjptiiim  ?    Qui 

*  xxiv,  in  Cantica  canticor,  S  ^-    ^t  is  prodest,  Aegjpd  ranas  vitare  et  obsooeiiifl 

Ae  same  thing  as  was  objected  by  Bcrcn-  detractionibiis  concrepare  ?  0pp.  Abaeliird 

gar,  Abelard's  disciple,  to  the  Cartbusiaos :  p.  326. 

Qnid  prodest,  fn/otm  exbv  in  eiemam  et 
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fixsfc  thmg  for  every  man,"  says  Bernard, "  is  self-knowledge ;  the  firit, 
because  evexy  man  is  his  own  neighbor ;  the  mo^t  proJUablCy  because 
Mich  knowledge  does  not  puff  up,  but  humbles,  and  prepares  the  way 
fior  edification,  —  for  the  spiritual  building  cannot  stand  finn  unless  it 
rests  on  Uie  solid  foundation  of  humility.  But  nothing  is  better  cal- 
oolated  to  lead  the  soul  to  humility  than  a  knowledge  of  itself  as  it 
k."i  "  If  a  soul,"  says  he,  in  anotlier  place,''  "  has  once  learned 
and  obtained  from  the  Lord,  the  power  of  turning  inward  upon  itself, 
of  panting  in  its  inmost  depths  after  Grod's  presence,  of  continually 
■eeking  the  light  of  his  countenance, —  I  know  not  whether  such  a 
Hul  would  consider  the  suffering  of  hell  itself,  for  a  season,  as  a 
greater  punishment  than, — after  having  once  tasted  the  bliss  of  this 
qpiritual  direction,  to  be  turned  back  again  to  the  allurements, —  say 
zither,  to  the  hardships,  of  the  flesh." 

As  the  Cistercian  order  gave  a  new  impulse  to  strict  monasticism, 
iO  it  rapidly  extended  itself, —  thus  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  older 
monkish  societies,  over  which  it  threatened  to  elevate  itself. ^  Hard 
feelings  grew  up,  especially  between  the  old  order  of  the  Cluuiacen- 
■ans  and  the  new  one  of  the  Cistercians.  The  Cistercians  were  dis- 
(ingubhed  already,  by  their  white  cowls,  from  the  Climiacensians,  who 
still  retained  their  black  ones.  The  Cistercians  stood  preeminent  for 
ihe  severity  of  their  asceticism, —  while  it  was  undoubtedly  the  case 
tltttiuto  the  Cluniacensian  order  there  had  been  introduced,  under  the 
former  administration,  a  sort  of  luxury  which  was  very  much  disap- 
proved of  by  the  abbot  Peter  himself,  and  which  he  held  it  necessary 
to  keep  in  check.'*  The  two  heads  of  these  monkish  orders,  Beniara 
cf  Clairvaux  and  the  abbot  Peter,  were  strangers  to  those  little 
jealousies  of  the  monks,  which  kept  them  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostiUty. 
The  complaints  of  the  Cluniacensian  abbot  William,  led  Bernard  to 
compose  a  tract^  on  the  relation  in  which  these  two  orders  of  monks 
stood  to  each  other.  He  laid  it  down,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  the  unity 
of  the  church  must  present  itself  under  manifold  forms  of  life  and  of 
institutions.  But,  through  love,  everything  becomes,  in  a  sense,  com- 
to  all ;  each  appropriating  all  to  himself  tliat  proceeds  from  the 
spirit.*  As  to  outward  labors,  he  belonged,  it  is  true,  to  but  one 
eider  ;  but  by  love  he  felt  united  to  all.  ^ay,  by  love,  one  possesses 
more  than  he  does  that  performs  the  very  work,  if  it  be  not  done  in 
the  spint  of  love.  Then  he  severely  censures  the  Cistercian  monks, 
idio  set  up  themselves  as  judges  over  another  man's  servants ;  who 
discerned  the  mote  in  another's  eye,  but  saw  not  the  beam  in  their 

'  S.  xxxvi,  in  Uantica  canticor.  §  5.  ccstiniit   suiqiio    multitudrno    intacntibiu 

'  L.  c.  S.  XXXV,  §  1 .  fiistidium  in^crunt  et  probatos  coenobitos, 

'Thus  says  Orduricus  Yitalis,  f.  714:  quantum    ad    fallaccs  hominum    obtutus 

Norae  institutionis   acmulatorcs  dispcrsi  d(»picabiliores  fuciunt. 

foni  in  Aqaitania,  Britannia,  Gasconia,  ct  *  L.  vi,  cp.  15. 

Hibemia.    Mixti  bonis  hyoocritae  proce-  ^  The    Apologia   ad    Guilclmoxa   Ab- 

dant,  candidifl  sen  variis  indumentiit  amicti  batem. 

homuies  illudunt  et  populis  ingcns  spec-  '  The  pinralis  unitas  and  ana  plnralltas 

tacnlnm  efficiunt.     Yens  Dei  cultonbus  of  the  ecdcsia  xnilitans. 

■diemate,  non  virtatc,  assimilari  pleriqoe 
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own  eyes ;  who,  m  the  matter  of  external  observances,  accused  others 
of  violating  the  Benedictine  rule,  while  they  did  not  hesitate  to  vio- 
late that  rule  themselves,  in  regard  to  the  more  essential  matters  be- 
longing to  the  spiritual  life  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  Gkxl  is  one  within  us ; 
consisting,  not  in  meat  and  drink,  but  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost, —  not  in  word  but  in  power.  Why  should  they 
concern  themselves  so  much  about  the  external  matter  cdf  the  monkish 
dress ;  why  neglect  the  weightier  matter, —  the  soul's  interior  dress, 
piety  and  humility  ?  Those  outward  observances  ought  not  by  any 
means,  indeed,  to  be  lightly  esteemed ;  to  him  they  appeared  to  be  the 
necessary  means  of  training  for  the  spiritual  life.  Yet  the  mere  form, 
without  the  animating  spirit  just  spoken  of,  was  unmeaning.'  Next, 
he  censures  the  misgrowths  of  monastic  life,  to  be  found  in  many 
branches  of  the  Cluniacensians  that  had  degenerated  into  luxury; 
the  pomp  and  state  affected  by  many  abbots;  the  splendor  and 
excessively  gorgeous  art  in  the  churches,  chapels,  and  monasteries; 
the  pictures,  which  fastened  the  eyes  of  the  worshippers,  calling  forth 
the  admiration  of  art  and  repressing  the  feeHngs  of  devotion.^  He  sees 
something  Jewish  in  this,  —  something  derogatory,  therefore,  to  the 
peculiar  essence  of  that  purely  spiritual  worship  of  God  which  Chris- 
tianity brings  with  it.^  He  looks  upon  it  as  a  masterly  device  of 
cupidity ;  for  by  the  admiration  of  pictures,  in  the  loftier  style  of  art, 
and  in  great  variety,  men  were  very  easily  drawn  to  make  donations. 
Men  flock  in  crowds  to  kiss  the  decorated  images  of  saints,  and  they  are 
enchained  by  their  admiration  of  the  beautiful,  more  than  by  rever- 
ence for  the  saints.^  The  bishops  were  obliged  to  let  {hemselves  down 
to  the  different  degrees  of  culture  among  the  men  whom  they  had  to 
deal  with ;  to  them,  therefore,  he  conceded  the  right  of  employing 
such  sensuous  means,  to  excite  the  devotion  of  the  sensuous  multitude. 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  monks,  who,  dead  to  the  sensible  worid, 
ought  no  longer  to  need  such  outward  means  of  excitement,  but  should 
strive  rather  to  reach  the  ideal  of  the  purely  spiritual  worship  of  (Jod. 
Thus  Bernard  recognizes  in  the  rest  of  the  church  a  still  predonu- 
nating  element  of  Jewish  sensualism ;  and  he  represents  monastioiam 
as  destined  to  prove  the  chief  means  of  emancipatmg  the  Christaan 
life  from  this  contamination,  and  of  presenting  Christianity  in  its  pore 
Sfurituality.  The  abbot  of  Cluny  also  holds  to  the  position,  that  the 
church  cannot  exist  without  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  manifoldness 
of  customs  and  regulations ;  and  that  love  should  reconcile  all  differ- 
ences,—  love,  without  which  all  mortification  of  the  flesh  is  a  thing 
of  naught,* 

Among  the  societies  of  anchorets,  the  order  of  Carthusians  deserves 

'Ncquehaecdiccquiahaeccxterionineg-  •  Mihi  qaodammwlo  repracscntant  tn- 

ligcnda  sunt,  cum  potius  spiritaalia,  quan-  tiqaum  ritam  Judaeonim. 

quam  mcliora,  nisi  per  ista  aiit  vix  auc  nul-  *  Ostenditur  palcherrima  forma  aancti 

latenas  vel  acqairantar  tcI  obtincantnr,  si-  vel  sanctac  alicujas  et  eo  creditur  sanctior, 

cat  scriptum  est,  non  prius  quod  spiritua-  quo  coloratior.    Currant  homines  ad  oictt- 

le^sed  quod  animate,  deinde  quod  spiritualo.  landum,  invitantur  ad  donandum  et  magis 

'  Quae  dum  orantium  in  se  retorquent  roirantur  pulchra  quam  venerantur 

adfpectam,  impediont  et  affectum.  *  iv,  17.    tI,  3. 
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pirtieularly  to  be  noticed.  Its  founder  was  Bruno,  a  pious  ecclesiastic 
of  Cologne,^  distinguished  as  a  scholar ;  afterwards,  master  of  the 
GAtfacdral  school  at  Kheims.  Over  this  church  presided  at  that  time 
QIM  of  those  worldly-minded  men,  who  valued  the  spiritual  office  only  as 
a  means  of  gain,  and  of  gratifying  tlieir  love  of  pomp  and  luxury.  This 
WM  the  archbishop  Manasseh,  a  man  whose  character  is  aptly  set  forth 
by  one  of  his  own  remarks  :  "  The  archbishopric  of  Rheims  would  be 
ft  fine  thing,  were  it  not  necessary  to  hold  mass  in  order  to  enjoy  its 
wrenues."*  It  was  the  impression  which  this  profanation  of  holy 
fhmgs,  and  a  mode  of  life  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  spiritual 
ealling,  made  on  the  more  serious  minds,  that  induced  Bruno,  along 
irith  several  others  like-minded,  to  seek  after  a  strictly  ascetic  life  in 
loGiade.  In  the  wild  valley  of  Chartreux  (Cartusium),  not  far  from 
Grenoble,  he  settled  himself  down,  about  the  year  1084,  with  twelve 
coinpanions.3  They  built  a  monastery,  indeed,  in  which  they  held  their 
meetings ;  but  instead  of  taking  up  their  residence  in  it,  they  lived  in 
•eparate  cells  by  the  side  of  it,  where  each  individual  spent  the  whole 
day  by  himself,  in  silence,  occupied  with  devotional  exercises,  spiritual 
Iftiidies,  or  corporeal  labor.  They  despised  all  pomp  and  ornaments, 
even  in  what  belonged  to  the  service  of  the  church.  They  refused  to 
aecept  of  gold  or  silver ;  only  the  communion-cup  might  bo  of  silver. 
The  abbot  Guibert  of  Nogent  sous  Coucy,  gives  a  remarkable  example, 
dhowing  how  tenaciously  they  clung  to  these  principles.  A  pious  count, 
ftUnu;ted  by  the  fame  of  their  strict  mode  of  life,  once  paid  them  a  visit, 
and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  abide  faithfully  by  their  principles. 
He  warned  them  of  the  degeneracy  which  usually  followed  the  first 
qtrict  life  of  the  monks,  when  the  fame  of  their  strictness  had  brought 
them  into  the  possession  of  property.  The  impression  left  on  him, 
however,  by  observing  their  singular  mode  of  life,  induced  him  after- 
ivards  to  expose  them  to  a  temptation  quite  inconsistent  with  his  own 
eifaortations.  Ue  sent  them  a  costly  vase  and  cups  of  silver.  The 
monks  immediately  sent  them  back,  declaring  that  ''  they  wanted  gold 
aod  silver  neither  to  give  away,  nor  to  decorate  their  church ;  to  what 
use  could  they  put  it,  then  ?"  The  count,  upon  this,  sent  them  bales 
of  parchment,  which  they  needed  much ;  for  as  other  occupations  did 
Dot  comport  with  their  quiet,  solitary  mode  of  life,  they  preferred  to 
employ  their  leisure  hours  in  transcribing  books ;  and  they  made  them- 
Bdres  useful  by  multiplying  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  old  theological 
works.  The  greatest  treasure  which  they  possessed  was  their  library  ; 
and  the  Carthusians  distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  other  mo- 
nastic orders  in  that  they  continued  to  maintain  unaltered  their  strict 
mode  of  living  and  their  contemplative  habits,  when  their  order  came 
to  be  more  generally  respected,  and  their  monasteries  more  splendidly 
endowed.^ 

*  Born  in  the  year  1040.  of  the  contemporary  Guibert,  without  nay- 
'  Bonus  esset  KcmensL*  archiepiscopattu,    inj;  any  regard  to  legends  of  much  later 

ii  Hon  missa^  inde  cantari  oporterct    Gui-    origin. 

bert.  Novic.  de  vita  sua,  1.  i,  c.  xi.  *  The  (perhaps  German)  monk  Nigel- 

*  We  foUow  here  the  credible  narradres    las  Witeker,  who,  in  a  salirical  work  di- 
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There  was  another  order  of  anchorets,  who  came  from  the  East,  and 
obtained  from  their  original  seat  the  name  of  CarmdUes,  Mount  Car- 
mel,  in  Palestine,  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  an  object  of  peculiar 
veneration  and  worship  on  account  of  its  connection  witii  the  prophets 
Elijah  and  Elisha  (1  Kings  18 :  19  ;  2  Kings  2 :  25  ;  4 :  25).  The 
cave  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  prophet  Elijah  had  lived,  was 
visited  by  many,  and  anchorets  settled  down  upon  spots  in  the  vicinity. 
Wlien,  in  the  year  1185,  the  Greek  monk  and  priest  Johannes  Phocas 
visited  these  regions,*  he  found  there  the  ruins  of  an  old  and  extensive 
monastery ;  and  he  reports  that,  a  short  time  before,  an  old  monk  and 
priest  from  Calabria,  had,  in  consequence  of  a  vision  of  the  prophet 
Elijah,  chosen  this  spot,  erected  upon  it  a  tower  and  a  small  churchy 
which  he  occupied  with  about  ten  companions.  This  person  from  Calabria 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  certain  Berthold.^  From  these  small  be- 
ginnings rose  up  the  order  of  the  Carmelites,  who,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  obtained  a  rule  from  the  Latin 
patriarch,  Albert  of  Jerusalem.  This  rule  transplanted  to  the  West, 
would  necessarily  be  subjected  to  many  alterations. 

The  Christian  love  which  led  men  to  undergo  every  self-denying 
sacrifice  with  cheerfulness  and  joy,  and  which  overcame  every  feeling 
of  disgust,  gave  birth  to  many  societies  of  monks,  having  it  for  their 
object  to  provide  physical  and  spiritual  relief  for  the  unfortunate,  and 
those  who  were  cast  off  by  all  the  world.  Among  the  dreadful  plagues 
of  the  Middle  Ages  belonged  especially  the  sacred  fire,  or  St.  An- 
thony's fire, —  a  disorder  which,  after  inflicting  the  most  painful  suffer- 
ings, carried  off  multitudes,  or  else  left  them  to  wear  out  the  remain- 
der of  their  days  with  a  body  rendered  helpless  by  distortion  or  in- 
curable lameness ;  ^  another  was  leprosy.  The  first-mentioned  fearful 
disorder  raged  especially  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.* 
During  the  time  when  this  plague  was  making  its  most  extensive  rav- 
ages, Gaston,  descended  from  a  family  of  consideration  amongst  the 
French  nobility,  in  gratitude  for  his  own  recovery  and  that  of  his 
son,  which  he  attributed  to  the  mediation  of  St.  Anthony,  founded  and 
consecrated  to  that  saint  a  society,  of  which  the  express  object  was  to 


rectcd  against  the  follies  of  all  classes  in  complete  editions  of  this  poem,  is  printed 

his  times,  and  entitled  Brunellas,or  Specu-  also  in  the  Extracts  bv  Murtene  and  Ds- 

lum  Stiiltorum, —  a  work  composed  in  the  rund  :  Amplissima  collectio,  t.  vi,  f.  7. 

he^inninp^  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  '  As  he  states  in  his  report  concerning 

"which  did  not  spare  even  the  monks, —  the  holy  places,  published  by  Leo  AUatiai, 

cannot    reproach    the  Carthusians,  as  ho  in  the  Collection  of  Symmicto. 

does  the  oihei-s,  with  hypocrisy  and  effemi-  *  See  the  accounts  collected  in  the  Actifl 

nacy.     Speaking  of  a  visit  which  he  pro-  Sanctorum,  at  the  8th  April 

|>oscd  making  to  their  order,  he  says :  —  '  Vol.  iii,  p.  408,  note. 

C«lla  mihl  dabitur,  quam  soUtin  boIub  habebo  *  Sigebert  of  Gcmblours,  an.  1089  :  An« 

Nemo  mlbl  socius,  nemo  minister  erit.  ^ng  pestilens  maxime  in  occident&U  parte 

Solo*  enim  psalUun  aolusque  cibaria  sumam  i  t v>»k-^«^:  .^  «k:  .««i#^  .^^^^  ;»«» « -^-^TT— 

Bt  rine  luce  meum  BoiuTadibo  thonmi.  Lothannguie,  ubi  multi  sacro  igne  interioim 

Camb  in  aetemom  cuncd  prohlbentur  ab  esa  consumente  computrcscentes  excsis  mem- 

Praetur  eum,  si  quern  tabida  lepra  tenet.  bris    instar   carbonum    ingrescentibos   Mlt 

Adfcranonveniunt:qaomOTa»cirere8olT»nt^  miserabiliter  moriuntur  aut  manibus  ic 

h!^p^  ad3S°^£?t  mutaiiue' diaetam.  pedibns  putrefoctis   truncati  misenOnlioii 

Dant  quod  habent  liUari  pectore,  voce,  mann.  vitae  reservantur,  multi  nerronun  COnOM* 

Which  passage,  besides  b^g  found  in  the  tione  distort!  tormentantur. 
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IhRUsh  nurses  for  persons  sick  with  that  disorder.!  Societies  were 
ftnMcL  of  laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  who  following  the  so-called  rule  of 
Al^gQstin,  under  the  direction  of  a  superior  (magUter)^  spent  their 
tine  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals ;  and  still  other  societies  of 
abDy  who  devoted  themselves  more  especially  to  taking  care  of  the 
kptras,  and  founded  large  establishments  for  the  express  purpose  of 
receiving  and  nursing  them.  The  ecclesiastics,  in  such  societies,  at- 
tmded  to  the  religious  wants  of  patients ;  preached  to  them,  gave 
ftfta  the  benefit  of  their  pastoral  care,  and  the  sacraments.  The  lay- 
wm  undertook  to  do  everything  necessary  for  their  bodily  relief  and 
•mfbrt ;  also,  to  provide  for  the  decent  burial  of  the  dead,  according 
tft  tbe  usual  forms.  The  Dominican  Humbert  de  Romanis,  who  lived 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  remarks,  with  regard  to  the 
of  the  leprous,  that  *'  owing  to  the  danger  of  infection,  the  impa- 
and  the  ingratitude  of  the  victims  of  this  disease,  it  was  one  of 
fte  most  forbidding  labors  to  wait  upon  them.  Amongst  thousands,  but 
Hfcy  few  were  to  be  found  who  could  be  induced  to  live  with  tliem ; 
flw.  with  many,  nature  itself  revolts  at  it.  And  had  there  not  been 
ione  who,  for  God's  sake,  fought  down  the  repugnance  of  nature,  they 
^mild  have  been  left  absolutely  deprived  of  all  human  assistance.^  " 
JiMob  of  Vitry^  says,  concerning  the  persons  who  devoted  their  lives 
^  this  arduous  work  of  Christian  charity :  "  For  Christ's  sake  they 
tring  themselves  to  endure,  amidst  filth  and  disgusting  scents, — by 
dnring  themselves  up  to  it, — such  intolerable  hardships,  that  it  would 
leem  as  if  no  sort  of  penitential  exercise  which  man  imposes  on  him- 
idf  deserved  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  this  holy  martyrdom, — 
holj  and  precious  in  the  sight  of  God."^  Female  societies,  having 
fha  same  object  in  view,  were  also  formed. 

'  Bat  that  which  began  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  charity  that 
dinuik  from  no  sacrifice,  was,  like  so  many  other  noble  undertakings, 
inutated  and  abused  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  worldly  spirit  that 
■■aked  itself  under  the  seemly  guise  of  religion.  Jacob  of  Yitry  was 
faoed  to  make  the  bitter  complaint  that  many,  who  pretended  to 
d0fote  their  lives  to  this  nursing  of  the  sick,  only  used  it  as  a  cover 
nder  which  to  exact,  by  various  and  deceptive  tricks  from  the  abused 
i^yflipathies  of  Christians,  large  sums  of  money,  of  which  but  a  trifling 
Mrtion  was  expended  on  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  bestowed.^ 
]rape  Innocent  the  Second  passed  an  ordinance  against  such  fraudu- 
liBl  collectors  of  alms  for  Spitals.o 

Among  the  foundations  for  benevolent  purposes  is  to  be  reckoned 
Am  order  of  Trinitarians.  John  of  Matha,  a  Parisian  theologian,  but 
A  aative  of  Provence,  and  Felix  de  Yalois,  after  living  for  some  time 
M  anchorets  at  Certroy,  in  the  province  of  Meaux,  joined  together  and 
fimnded  a  society  of  monks,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  pro* 

*  See  tbe  Collections,  at  the  1 7th  Jana-  '  See  concemini^  him,  p.  60. 

inr,  Id  the  Actis  Sanctorum.  *  See  Hist,  occidental,  p.  338. 

^  See  the  work  of  Humbertus  de  Roma-  *  L.  c.  p.  339. 

ab  de  erudiiSone  praedicaionun,  c.  xli  '  See  epp.  lib.  i,  ep.  450. 
BibL  pAtr.  Lngd.  t  xxv,  £  476. 
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cure  the  redemption  of  Christians  who  had  fallen  captive  to  the  infi- 
dels J  In  the  year  1198,  they  submitted  their  plan  to  pope  Innocent 
the  Third,  who  ratified  it.  The  society  subsisting  under  one  superior 
(^generalis  minister^  was  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Trinity  (^Fratrei 
domus  mnctae  trinitatis)^  and  a  third  part  of  their  revenues  was  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  redemption  of  Christians  held  in  bondage  amongst 
infidels  on  account  of  their  faith  .3 

Down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  different  orders  of  monks  bad 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  pope  Innocent  the  Third  was  in- 
duced, at  the  Lateran  council  in  1215,  to  enact  a  law  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  "  Whereas  the  excessive  diversity  of  these  institution 
begets  confusion,  no  new  foundations  of  this  sort  must  be  formed  for 
the  future ;  but  whoever  wishes  to  become  a  monk,  must  attach  himself 
to  some  one  of  the  already  existing  rules."  ^  And  yet  it  was  bat 
shortly  after  this  time  that  the  two  monastic  orders  were  constituted 
which  exercised  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  most  widely  diffused 
influence  ;  to  wit,  the  two  mendicant  orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  the 
Franciscans.  In  these  two  foundations,  especially  in  the  latter^  we 
may  observe  the  renascent  power  of  that  idea  of  following  Christ  and 
the  apostles  in  evangelical  poverty,  and  the  absolute  renunciation  rf 
all  earthly  goods,  which  from  the  times  of  the  twelfth  century  we  saw 
coming  up  under  various  shapes,  in  the  doctrine  of  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  abbot  Joachim.  It  could  easily  come  about, 
indeed,  that  from  this  idea  a  tendency  might  spring  up  hostile  to  the 
dominant  church ;  but  it  might  also  give  rise  to  such  spiritual  socie- 
ties, as  would  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church.  Fop, 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  Catholic  church,  at  its  present  stage, 
points  of  view  and  modes  of  hfe,  in  the  greatest  variety,  and  ev«i 
opposed  to  one  another,  might  subsist  together,  one  supplying  the 
others'  defects,  and  the  church  unite  all  these  antagonisms  together  in 
a  higher  unity  ;  they  would  become  heretical  only  then,  when  one  rf 
these  tendencies  came  to  exclude  all  the  others,  and  to  set  up  itself  as 
the  only  right  one.  Thus,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  married  life, 
the  family,  subsisted  side  by  side  with  the  unmarried  life  as  a  bi^er 
stage  of  Christian  perfection,  those  religious  societies  that  renounced 
all  worldly  possessions  and  property,  might  be  tolerated  and  favored 
beside  the  splendor  of  the  papacy  and  of  the  hierarchy.  The  founder 
of  the  order  of  Dominicans  was  bom  in  the  year  1170,  at  Calarugna, 
a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Osma  in  Castile.  Even  while  a  young  man, 
pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Spanish  university  in  Palenza,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  self-sacrificing  Christian  love.  In  a  time  of  greil 
famine,  he  sold  his  books  and  furniture,  in  order  to  provide  himself 
with  the  means  of  mitigatmg  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  by  hk 

*  The  accoants  collected  in  Da  Boalay,  mia  religionam  diversitas  gravem  in  ecdd- 

hist,  univers.    Paris,  t  ii,  f.  524.  sia  Dei  confusionem  indacat,  tirmiter  pro- 

'  Ad  redemptionem  captivommj  qui  sunt  hibenaus,  ne  quis  do  caetero  novam  reii- 

incarcerati  pro  fide  Christi  a  paganis.    £pp.  gionem  inveniat,  sed  quicimqae  volnerit  ai 

Lib.  i,  ep.  481.  religionem  conTerUi  anam  de  approlMtfif 

'  Id  tne  thirteenth  canon  of  the  fourth  aMumat. 
Latenui  ooimdl  of  the  year  1S15 :  Ne  ni* 
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jpoqile  he  excited  many  to  do  the  game.  Didacns,  bishop  of  Osma, 
Mk  ft  man  of  severe  character,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  good  of 
III  ehurch.  He  sought  to  bring  back  his  canonical  clergy  to  the 
iHlfeess  of  the  ancient  rule,  and  similarity  of  disposition  united  him 
Dominick,  whom  he  received  into  this  body.  A  journey  which  he 
with  him,  in  the  service  of  his  king  to  the  south  of  France,  gave 
opportunity  of  observing  the  great  danger  which  there  threat- 
n4  the  church  from  those  heretical  sects  which  were  spreading  with 
iMft  rapidity,  and  they  were  excited  by  what  they  saw  to  direct  all 
iMr  attention  and  theb  energies  to  this  one  point.     In  the  year 

K,  they  came  for  the  second  time  into  these  regions,  after  pope 
jent  the  Third  had  despatched  twelve  Cistercian  abbots,  under 
Ilk:  direction  of  the  papal  legate,  to  put  down  the  sects.  A  council 
Hi  keld  at  Montpellier,  to  deliberate  on  this  matter,  and  bishop  Dida- 
iM  Has  invited  to  assist  at  it.     When  the  latter  observed  the  great 

BB  affected  by  the  papal  legate  and  others  who  had  been  sent  on 
.  errand,  he  told  them  they  could  hardly  succeed,  in  this  way,  to 
any  effectual  check  to  the  heretics.  They  would  come  off  still 
triumphantly  in  their  attacks  on  the  church,  and  point  to  all  this 
Mvp  fts  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  they  had  said  about  the  worldly 
of  the  clergy ;  they  would  compare  theu:  own  strict  and  abste- 
mode  of  living,  in  utter  poverty,  as  the  true  followers  of  Christ 
ttA  the  apostles,  with  the  splendor  and  luxury  that  surrounded  those 
Ao  ifcood  up  for  the  interests  of  the  dominant  church,  and  thus  gain 
btpopular  feeling  over  to  their  side.  He  invited  them  to  take  the 
MMiie  course,  to  renounce  all  state,  and  by  a  strict  and  needy  life, 
noe  themselves  on  an  equality  with  the  persons  extolled  in  those 
iMi;  thus  would  they  accomplish  more  by  their  living,  than  they 
•ttl  do  by  their  words.  His  advice  was  adopted ;  and  everything 
hrt  eoidd  be  spared  sent  away.  Bishop  Didacus  was  intrusted  with 
hi  Erection  of  the  whole  movement,  and,  travelling  on  foot,  in  volun- 

S  poverty,  they  went  from  place  to  place,  preaching  and  disputing 
the  sects.  After  having  labored  in  this  way  for  three  years,  this 
hfapp  set  out  on  his  return  to  Spain.  It  was  his  intention  to  recom- 
hm  to  the  pope  the  appointment  bf  a  certain  number  of  men  who 
hiold  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  sects  ;  but  his  death,  which  took 
IM6  on  his  journey  homeward,  in  the  year  1206  or  1207,*  prevented 
ittfrom  carrying  his  plan  into  execution ;  and  it  remained  for  Domi- 
Isk,  to  whom  no  doubt  the  experience  which  he  gained  in  these  toifi*s 
Mi. suggested  the  idea  of  his  order,  to  realize  the  project  which  had 
^m  conceived  by  his  bishop.     The  latter,  on  leaving  the  south  of 

'^  TIm  death  of  bishop  Didacus,  accord-  If  we  take  this  strictly,  it  would  be  in  the 

If  to  the  Life  of  Dominicus,  by  his  disci-  year  1205;  bat  this  supposition  is  attended 

li  Jordanns,  the  second  general  of  this  with  other  chronological  difficnlties;  and 

$§Br  {the  antliority  which  we  here  follow),  the  ferme  still  renders  the  calculation  inex- 

NJk  place  ten  yeiirs  before  the  Lateran  act    It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  here  the  exact 

■■BCU  under  Innocent  the  Third,  ^  30,  determination  of  time.    See  the  chronolog- 

IMH.  August,  t.  i,  f.  549.    A  tempore  obi-  ical  innuiries  in  the  preliminary  remarks 

m  epiMopi  Oxomensis  usque  ad  Lateran-  to  the  Life  of  Dominicus,  at  Uie  4th  Au 

IM  ooncilinm  anni  fluxere  ferme  decem.  gust 

28' 
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France,  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  whole  spiritnal  undertatinc. 
After  the  death  of  the  bishop,  however,  he  retained  but  few  of  lue 
companions.  When  armed  troops  were  called  in  to  follow  up  tiid 
work  of  preachmg  and  disputing,  and,  in  the  year  1209,  the  horrible 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses  was  commenced,  Dominick  still  went 
on  with  his  labors,  and  the  cruelties  resorted  to  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  were  approved  and  promoted  by  him,  —  a  bad  precedent,  fore- 
tokening already  the  history  of  an  order  which  in  after  times  whS  tif 
exercise  such  cruel  despotism  under  the  name  of  charity.  Ho  fomd 
a  few  still  remaining  here  like-minded  with  himself,  who  joined  with 
him  in  forming  a  society  consecrated  to  the  defence  of  the  church. 
Several  pious  men  in  Toulouse  entered  heart  and  hand  into  his  scheme, 
and  placed  their  property  in  his  hands,  to  purchase  books  for  the 
society,  and  provide  them  with  what  they  needed.  Fulco  himself, 
the  bishop  of  Toulouse,  favored  the  undertaking,  and,  in  the  year  1215, 
went  in  company  with  Dominick  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  pope  Innocent  the  Third,  to  a  spiritual  society  devotea 
to  the  office  of  preaching.  True,  the  canon  enacted  this  very  year 
by  the  Lateran  council,  forbidding  the  institution  of  any  new  order 
of  monks,^  stood  in  the  way  of  a  compliance  with  this  demand  ;  but,  at 
the  same  council,^  it  had  also  been  expressed  as  an  urgent  need  of  the 
church,  that  the  bishops  should  procure  able  men  to  assist  them  in  the 
office  of  preaching,  and  in  their  pastoral  labors.  Now,  the  supply  of 
this  want  —  a  want  so  sensibly  felt  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
Ignorant  and  worldly-minded  clergymen  —  was  the  very  purpose  and 
aim  of  the  scheme  submitted  by  Dominick  to  the  pope.  Innocent, 
therefore,  accepted  the  proposition,  making  only  one  condition,  that 
Dominick  should  attach  himself  to  some  one  of  the  orders  of  monki 
already  existing.  Dominick  selected  the  so-called  rule  of  Augustin, 
with  a  few  modifications  Himing  at  greater  strictness.  The  order  was 
to  accept  of  no  property  that  needed  to  be  managed,  but  only  the 
incomes  from  the  same  ;  lest  it  might  be  diverted  by  the  cares  of 
secular  business  from  its  spiritual  vocation.  Pope  Honorius  the  Third 
confirmed  the  establishment  of  the  order  in  1216  ;  and  it  was  styled, 
in  accordance  with  the  object  to  which  it  was  especially  consecrated, 
Ordo  predicatarum.  In  the  first  chapter  of  its  articles,  it  was  settled 
that  it  should  hold  neither  property  in  funds  nor  income.^  It  is  evident 
from  many  examples,*  that  great  efforts  were  made  to  enlarge  and  ex- 
tend the  society  by  energetic  preachers  amongst  its  earliest  members. 
Many  young  men  at  the  universities  and  in  other  cities  were  carried 
away  by  the  fervent  appeals  of  the  preaching  friars,  and  finally  de- 
voted themselves  to  this  foundation. 

The  founder  of  the  second  order,  Francis,  was  bom  at  Assisi,  in  the 
year  1182.  His  father,  called  Peter  of  Bernardone,  was  a  merchant 
of  some  consideration  in  the  above-mentioned  city.  Devoted  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  Francis  lived  at  first  after  the  ordinary  manner  of  Ihe 

^  Sec  above,  p.  268.  ^  Which  are  cited  in  the  Life  of  Domis* 

'  See  above,  p.  212.  icas,  already  mentioned,  c.  11  and  Ir. 

*  Sou  c  iii,  I  es. 
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vmid ;  though  even  at  this  time  he  was  remarkable  for  his  susceptibil- 
k^  to  religious  impressions,  and  for  his  benevolent  disposition.  A 
ferere  fit  of  sickness  which  befell  him  when  he  was  about  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  is  said  to  have  left  on  him  a  decided  impression,  which 
eventuated  in  an  entirely  new  turn  of  life.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
aome  importance,  could  we  be  more  exactly  informed  with  regard  to 
ike  nature  of  his  disease,  and  the  way  in  which  it  affected  his  physi- 
oal  and  mental  constitution.  Perhaps  it  might  assist  us  to  a  nlore 
Mtisfactory  explanation  of  the  eccentric  vein  in  his  life,  that  singular 
imxture  of  religious  enthusiasm  with  a  fanaticism  bordering  on  insan- 
ity ;  but  we  are  here  left  wholly  in  the  dark.  Afber  his  health  was 
restored,  he  felt  more  and  more  drawn  away  from  earthly  things,  and 
impelled  by  an  indescribable  craving  after  a  divine  life.  He  thought 
Umself  admonished  by  Christ  in  dreams  and  visions ;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  habit  at  that  time,  of  referring  everything  to  sense,  he 
iras  inclined  to  interpret  his  visions  after  a  sensuous  manner,  until  he 
afterwards  taught  to  understand  them  spiritually.  On  one  occa- 
he  beheld  in  a  vision,  or  dream,  a  vast  palace  full  of  weapons, 
each  having  on  it  a  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  inquiring  to  whom  they  all 
belonged,  he  was  answered :  "  To  thee  and  thy  soldiers."  Taking 
flus  literally,  he  was  already  preparing  to  go  and  offer  his  services  to 
a  certain  noble  count,  with  the  expectation  of  rising  to  the  highest 
honors  in  the  profession  of  arms,  when  another  vision  held  him  back. 
Once,  after  long  roaming  about  and  meditating  in  the  fields,  he  stepped 
into  an  old  church  falling  to  ruins,  for  the  purpose  of  prayer.     He 

Kwtrated  himself  in  deep  devotion  before  a  crucifix,  and,  as  he 
ked  up  to  it  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  he  thought  he  heard  thrice 
iDoming  from  it  the  following  words  addressed  to  himself:  "  Go,  re- 
iNuld  my  house,  which,  as  thou  secst,  is  falling  to  ruins."  These  words 
1m  understood  at  first  as  referring  to  the  restoration  of  the  ruined 
Imulding  where  he  was ;  and  he  set  about  procuring  money  to  repwr 
it:  though  long  afterwards  they  were  interpreted  by  himself  and  his 
followers  as  referring  to  the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  church.^  The 
diange  which  he  had  experienced,  and  the  extravagant  austerities  to 
ifhich  he  subjected  himself,  caused  him  at  first  to  be  ridiculed  as  a 
madman ;  but  as  he  could  not  be  induced  to  swerve  from  his  purpose 
or  alter  his  mode  of  life  by  any  ridicule  or  any  insult,  as  in  truth  there 
was  something  in  him  too  exalted  for  ridicule,  and  capable  of  attracting 
more  profound  and  earnest  minds,  so  it  was  certain  that  he  must  come 
off  victorious  in  the  end.  It  was  an  age  in  which  the  exaggerated  and 
earicature-like,  if  it  only  had  at  bottom  some  profound  idea  harmoniz- 
ing with  the  tone  of  many  minds,  would  be  more  certain  to  further 
llian  to  check  the  influence  of  the  individual  who  possessed  it.  Like 
many  of  his  times,  he  united  with  a  deep  mystical  element,  a  religious 
tendency  that  clung  to  the  outward,  for  which  tendency  this  outward 
itself  became  transformed  through  reference  to  this  mystical  element, 

'  Bonavcntara,  in  his  Life  of  St  Francis,    sangnine  sao  acqaisirit,  sicnt  enm  Spiritns 
e.  U:  Licet  principalior  intcntio  verbi  ad    sanctiu  edocait  et  ipse  poBtmodaxn  firatri- 
ferretar  (ecdesiam),  qaam  Chriitof    boa  rerekvit 
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jdst  spoken  of,  into  something  that  savored  of  the  magical.  Thus,  fbf 
example,  lie  regarded  churches  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  veneration,  and 
exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  heart-stirring  eloquence  in  making  col- 
lections for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  such  as  were  falling  to  decay. 
Among  these  churches  may  be  noticed  particularly  the  church  dedK* 
cated  to  Mary,  at  Portiuncula.  This  was  his  favorite  place  of  abode, 
where  he  loved  to  give  himself  up  to  prayer  and  religious  contempla* 
tion,  and  it  afterwards  aroso  to  great  consequence  among  this  order. 
Once,  while  attending  mass,  ho  heard  recited  the  words  of  Christ  to 
the  apostles,  when  he  first  sent  them  forth :  "  Provide  neither  gold 
nor  silver,"  etc.,  Matth.  10 :  9, 10.  He  took  it  as  a  voice  from  heaven 
addressed  to  himself.  This  was  the  idea  of  evangelical  poverty,  whidi 
had  already  vaguely  floated  before  his  mind ;  and,  assuming  the  dress 
described  in  Chrisf  s  direction,  he  from  that  moment  travelled  about 
preaching  repentance,  and  one  by  one  gathered  around  him  several 
followers. 

When  Francis,  m  the  year  1210,  first  presented  himself  before 
pope  Innocent  the  Third,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  him  his 
rule,  drawn,  as  he  thought,  after  the  pattern  of  the  apostolic  mode  of 
life,  he  is  said  to  have  met  with  an  unfavorable  reception.  The  pope, 
who  was  walking  in  his  palace,  plunged  in  thought,  regarding  him  as 
unworthy  of  notice,  motioned  him  away  with  contempt.  But  he  was 
led,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  vision  which  he  had  at  night,  to  entertiun  a 
different  opinion  of  the  man.  We  know  not  what  foundation  of  tniUi 
there  may  be  for  this  story.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  Innocent  paid 
him  but  little  notice  at  first,  troubled  as  he  no  doubt  too  often  was  bj 
the  rude  importunity  of  many  of  similar  pretensions,  still,  the  penetrat- 
ing glance  of  this  great  man  would  not  be  long  in  discovering  of  itself 
to  what  valuable  purpose  such  an  enthusiasm  might  be  turned,  if 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  church,  so  hard  pressed  in  these  times 
by  the  sects.  Such  an  idea  —  the  idea  of  a  society  of  spiritual 
paupers,  placed  alongside  that  of  a  church  doing  homage  to  worldly 
power  and  glory  —  might  command  respect,  even  from  him ;  and  he  was 
taught  by  the  example  of  the  Waldonses,^  how  easily  the  enthusiasm 
for  such  an  idea,  if  it  did  not  attach  itself  to  the  church,  might  give 
birth  to  a  tendency  in  opposition  to  the  church.  It  admits  of  a  ques^ 
tion,  too,  whether  the  report  is  a  true  one,  that  the  rule  of  Francis  met 
at  the  beginning  with  much  opposition  from  several  of  the  cardinals,  on 
the  ground  that  it  seemed  an  unheard-of  thing,  a  project  surpasaiQg 
the  powers  of  man ;  till  another  cardinal  observed,  If  the  observance 
of  evangelical  perfection  is  held  to  be  a  thing  unheard  of,  impractica- 
ble, and  unrea^nable,  such  an  opinion  is  a  calumny  against  the  gospel 
and  the  author  of  it,  Christ  himself.  We  may  understand,  at  leasts 
from  the  language  attributed  to  this  cardinal,  in  what  way  this  ags 
represented  to  itself  the  ideal  of  following  after  Christ. 

The  zealous  striving  after  perfect  purity  of  heart,^  impelled  FrandSi 

^  Of  whom  we  shall  speak  ia  the  4th  sect    nam  sustincre  fri^  ia  carae,  qmun  aido- 
'  As  it  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Fran-    rem  carnalis  Ubioinis  rel  modicum  seativi 
cif:  Tolerabihoa  vizo  smritoali  fore,  mag-    ia  mieote. 
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impatient  at  every  motion  of  sinful  lust  which  he  discerned  in  himself, 
to  every  sort  of  mortification,  by  which  he  could  hope  to  subject  the 
body  entirely  to  his  higher  aspirations.  The  meditation  on  every  such 
starring  of  ungodly  impulses,  brought  him  perhaps  into  contact  with 
yarious  temptations ;  and  his  imagination  pictured  it  out  into  a  conflict 
with  evil  spirits.  It  is  singular  to  observe  how  the  power  of  truth  in 
lu8  own  consciousness  testified  against  himself.  Once,  when  engaged 
at  night  in  prayer,  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  saying  to  him :  "  There 
is  not  a  sinner  in  the  world  whom  God  would  not  forgive,  if  he 
turned  to  him.     But  he  who  destroys  himself  by  severe  exercises  of 

Sinance,  will  never  find  mercy."  ^  This  was  an  admonition  of  the 
oly  Spirit ;  just  as  when,  once,  he  was  thinking  over  with  pain  some 
6f  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  life,  the  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  all 
his  sms  was  given  him,  and  joy  filled  his  heart,  so  that,  resigning  him- 
self to  the  objective  grace,'  he  is  said  to  have  desisted  from  further 
self-mortification.  But  now  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared  to 
Idm  as  a  voice  of  some  wicked  spirit.  Yet,  in  the  labor  and  constant 
llctivity  which  he  recommended,  to  his  disciples,  he  recognized  an 
important  means  for  preventing  inward  temptations  and  likewise  the 
waste  of  time  in  unprofitable  talk.^ 

He  himself,  however,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  attributed  no  value  to 
self-mortification,  in  itself  considered,  but  regarded  it  solely  as  a  means 
for  overcoming  sensual  desires,  and  for  promoting  purity  of  heart. 
Love  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  soul  of  all.  Once,  when  one  of  the 
monks,  who  had  carried  his  fasting  to  excess,  was  deprived  by  it  of  his 
deep,  and  Francis  perceived  it,  he  brought  him  bread  with  his  own 
hanas,  and  exhorted  him  to  eat ;  and  as  the  monk  still  shrunk  from 
touching  it,  he  set  him  the  example,  and  ate  first.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  assembled  his  monks,  he  told  them  what  he  had  done, 
and  added :  "  Take  not  the  eating,  but  the  love,  my  brethren,  for 
your  example."  Later  in  life,  he  did  not  shrink  from  preaching 
before  the  pope  and  the  cardinals.  "  His  words,"  says  Bonaventura, 
**  penetrated,  like  glowing  fire,  to  the  inmost  depths  of  the  heart.** 
Once,  when  he  was  to  preach  before  the  Roman  court,  for  which 
occasion  he  had  committed  to  memory  a  carefully  written  discourse, 
he  felt  all  of  a  sudden  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  whole,  so  that  he  had 
not  a  word  to  say.  But  after  he  had  openly  avowed  what  had  occur- 
red to  him,  and  invoked  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  found  utter- 
ance for  words  full  of  power,  which  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  all 
present.^  Zeal  to  promulgate  the  gospel,  perhaps  also  a  fanatical 
striving  afler  martyrdom,  prompted  him  to  resolve  on  making  a  voy- 
age to  Morocco ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  executing  this  purpose 
by  sickness.  Respecting  his  missionary  efforts  amongst  the  SaracenS| 
we  have  already  spoken  on  a  former  page.* 

The  spirit  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  fanaticism,  animated  and  insnired 


*  Bonaventara,  c.  v. 

*  L.  c.  c.  iii. 

*  His  words :  Yolo  fratret 


rare  et  exercitari,  ne  otic  dediti  per  iUicita 
corde  aat  lingaa  vagentur.    L.  c.  c.  t. 
libo*       *  Bonaventara,  f.  294.     *  Bee  jMigo  59. 
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this  man,  which  enabled  him  to  exert  so  profound  an  influence  on 
many  minds,  and  to  attract  to  him  men  of  such  importance  as  Bon»- 
ventura,  —  this  spirit  discovers  itself  to  us  in  many  of  his  sayings.  He 
constantly  taught,  that  a  heart  fixed  on  God  is  all  that  gives  actions 
their  real  importance.  In  showing  how  men  ought  to  despise  the 
outside  show  of  holiness,  said  he :  '^(  A  man  is  just  so  much  and  no 
more,  as  he  is  in  the  sight  of  God<"^  "  No  one,"  he  often  repeated 
to  his  monks,  ^'  should  value  himself  for  that  which  the  sinner  can  dp 
as  well.  The  sinner  can  fast,  pray,  weep,  and  chastise  his  body. 
But  there  is  one  thing  ho  cannot  do ;  ho  cannot  bo  faithful  to  lue 
liOrd.  This  alone,  then,  is  our  true  glory,  when  we  give  to  the  Lozd 
his  glory ;  when  we  serve  him  faithfully,  and  ascribe  all  to  him  which 
ho  bestows  on  us."  ^  He  was,  in  some  sort,  at  strife  with  himself,  as. 
he  told  his  monks,  on  the  question  whether  he  ought  to  devote  himself 
to  prayer  alone,  or  also  to  busy  himself  with  preachmg.  He  thought 
that,  as  he  was  a  simple,  uneducated  man,  he  had  received  a  greater 
gift  of  prayer  than  of  preaching.  "  By  prayer,"  said  he,  "  one  im- 
proves himself  in  gifts  of  grace ;  by  preaching,  one  communicates  tiie 
heavenly  gifts  received  to  others.  Prayer  tends  to  purify  the  affectioDe 
of  the  heart,  and  to  produce  a  union  with  the  true  ajid  highest  good, 
and  an  increase  of  moral  strength.  But  preaching  leads  to  a  di^pa- 
tion  of  the  thoughts  on  outward  things.  Finally,  in  prayer,  we  dii^ 
course  with  God,  and  hear  his  voice,  and,  as  companions  of  the  angeb, 
live  an  angel-like  life.  In  preaching,  we  must  let  ourselves  down  a 
good  deal  to  men,  live  among  them  like  men,  —  think,  see,  discourse^ 
and  hear  like  men.  But  one  consideration  seemed  to  him  to  oatwei^ 
all  the  rest,  and  to  turn  the  scale  ;  and  this  was,  that  the  Son  of  God 
came  down  from  heaven,  in  order  to  form  by  his  example  the  mn 
whom  he  would  redeem,  and  to  preach  to  them  the  word  of  salvatioOi 
reserving  nothing  to  himself  which  he  was  not  ready  to  give  up  for- 
our  salvation.  And  as  we  should  copy  his  example  in  all  things,  ao  it 
seems  more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  we  should  renounoe 
rest,  and  go  forth  to  work."^  Accordingly,  he  declares  the  activity 
expended  in  seeking  to  win  souls  to  God,  more  precious  to  him,  if  it 

.  proceeds  from  true  love,  than  any  offering.  But  that  preacher  is  to  be 
pitied,  who  seeks  not  the  salvation  of  souls,  but  his  own  glory ;  or  w1m> 
destroys  by  a  wicked  life  what  he  builds  up  by  the  setting  forth  of 
pure  doctrine.  To  such  a  person  the  simple  Christian  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred,  who  lacks  the  ^ft  of  discourse,  and  yet,  by  his  own  good 

,  example,  promotes  the  cause  of  goodness.^  He  warned  his  nMiikl 
against  overvaluing  their  own  powers,  when  they  thought  they  aw 
great  success  attending  their  preaching.  He  spoke  of  those  who,  whflQ 
they  saw  that  some  had  been  edified  or  awakened  to  repentance  bj 
their  discourses,  prided  themselves  upon  it  as  their  own  work,  when 
perhaps  they  were  only  instruments  of  others,  living  in  secret,  who 
had  wrought  these  eflfects  by  their  prayers.*    "  Blessed,"  said  he,  "k 

*  Qaantum  homo  est  in  ocalis  Dei,  tan-        '  Bonavcntura,  c.  xii. 
tarn  est  et  non  plus.    Bonarentorai  c  vL  *  L.  c.  c.  viii,  f.  286. 

'  L.  c  f.  S8S.  *  L.  c.  c.  xri,  f.  325. 
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(bat  servant,  who  no  more  values  himself  on  that  which  God  speaks  or 
works  through  him,  than  he  does  on  that  which  God  speaks  or  worka  i 
through  another."^  To  the  vicar  of  his  order,  Elias,  he  wrote:  ] 
"  There  is  only  one  mark  by  which  I  can  know  whether  thou  art  a 
servant  of  God ;  namely,  if  thou  compassionately  bringest  back  wan- 1 
dering  brethren  to  God,  and  never  ceasest  to  love  those  who  grievous-  \ 
ly  err."^  He  particularly  recommended  to  his  brethren  itinerating 
ihrough  the  world,  not  to  contend ;  not  to  judge  others  ;  to  be  meek,  ( 
peace-loving,  and  humble.^  He  admonished  them  not  to  despise  others 
who  lived  in  better  style,  and  went  better  dressed.  *'  Our  God," 
said  he,  ^^  is  also  their  Master,  and  he  is  able  to  call  them  to  himself 
and  to  justify  them."*  Moreover,  he  warned  his  monks  against  ex- 
oessive  asceticism.  ''  Each  should  consider  his  own  nature ;  and  if 
one  required  a  less  quantity  of  food,  another,  who  required  more,  ought 
not  to  imitate  him  in  that ;  but,  having  regard  to  his  own  nature,  he 
ihould  ^ve  his  body  just  what  it  needed.  For,  as  we  ought  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  a  superfluity  which  is  injurious  both  to  soul  and 
body,  so,  and  still  more,  ought  we  to  be  cautious  of  excessive  ab- 
stinence, since  God  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."*  "  We 
are  called  to  this,"  said  he  to  his  monks,  ^'  that  we  should  heal  the 
wounded,  and  reclaim  the  wandering;  for  many,  who  seem  to  you 
members  of  the  devil,  will  still  be  disciples  of  Christ."®  A  character- 
istic trait  in  Francis,  growing  out  of  that  blending  of  the  mystical 
element  with  the  sensuous,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  his  reverence 
for  every  outward  thing  that  struck  him  as  ennobled  by  its  reference 
to  religion  ;  for  the  clergy,  for  churches,  and  especially  for  the  cons^ 
erated  bread  and  wine  of  the  holy  supper."^  It  was  to  him  a  matter 
of  importance  to  be  scrupulously  careful  that  not  a  leaf  on  which  the 
name  of  our  Lord  was  written  should  be  suflFered  to  remain  and  be 
profjBined  in  any  unclean  place ;  but  that  every  such  scrap  should 
receive  the  due  mark  of  homage.  Again,  as  the  ascetic  bent  admits 
of  being  easily  converted  into  a  contempt  of  nature,  so  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  the  more  remarkable  that  love,  pushed  even  to  enthusiasm, 
with  which  Francis  embraced  all  nature  as  the  creation  of  God ;  that 
sympathy  and  feeling  of  relationship  with  all  nature,  by  virtue  of  its 
common  derivation  from  God  as  Creator,  which  seems  to  bear  more 
nearly  the  impress  of  the  Hindoo  than  of  the  Christian  religion ;  lead- 
ing him  to  address  not  only  the  brutes,  but  even  inanimate  creatures 
as  brothers  and  sisters.^  He  had  a  compassion  for  brute  animals, 
especially  such  as  are  employed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  symbols 
of  Christ.  This  bent  of  fanatical  sympathy  with  nature  furnished  per- 
haps a  point  of  entrance  for  the  pantheistic  element  which  in  later 
times  found  admission  with  a  party  among  the  Franciscans.    As  in 


'  Opusc  ed.  Wadding  t.  i,  c.  xrii,  p.  77.  ^  His  words  in  the  Opuscnlis,  p.  860: 

'  L.  c.  t  i,  p.  20.  Sablimitas  humilis,  qaod  Dominos  univer* 

'  L.  c.  t  ii,  p.  172.  sitatis,  Dens  ct  Dei  filius  sic  se  humiliaty 

*  L.  c.  t.  iii,  p.  288.  ut  pro  nostra  salute  sab  modica  panU  fixr* 

*  L.  c  p.  306.  mala  so  abscondat. 
*I«.c.p.d41.  *£.g.:  Mi frater ignis 
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general)  the  culminating  point  of  the  form  of  Catholicism  in  that  day 
exhibited  itself  in  this  order  on  a  certain  side  ;  so  from  many  other  of 
the  peculiar  ideas  which  inspired  Francis,  as  the  following  after  ChriBti 
evangelical  poverty,  —  tendencies  might  proceed  forth  wliich  were  at 
variance  with  the  church  system.  Seized  and  emblazoned  in  thA 
colors  of  a  sensuous  fancy,  that  profoundly  Christian  idea  of  following 
after  Christ  gave  birtli  to  the  story  of  the  five  wounds,*  said  to  have 
been  imprinted  on  Francis,  after  Christ  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
miraculous  vision,  two  years  before  his  death,  in  1226.  Eye-witnesses 
are  appealed  to,  who  saw  these  marks  at  the  time.  A  story,  whieh 
assuredly  did  not  proceed  at  first  from  any  intention  to  deceive,  ^ 
but  only  from  the  8e{/-deception  of  a  fanatical  bent  of  the  imagination, 
and  from  fanciful  exaggeration ;  and  a  story  with  regard  to  which  it 
still  needs  and  deserves  inquiry  to  what  extent,  in  certain  eccentrie 
states  of  the  system,  a  morbidly  over-excited  fancy  might  react  on  die 
bodily  organism.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  this  story  hai 
contnbuted  much  to  promote  a  fanatical  and  excessive  reverence  of 
Francis,  highly  derogatory  to  the  honor  which  is  due  to  Christ  alone* 

Three  spiritual  orders  were  founded  by  him.  Tlie  one  alreadj 
mentioned,  and  which  was  the  first,  avoiding  each  proud  name,  callea 
itself  the  Society  of  Minor  Brothers  (^Fratres  yninoresy  MinoriUi)^ 
and  its  rule,  revised,  was  confirmed  by  pope  Honorius  the  Third.  Thdf 
second,  was  an  order  of  nuns.  This  started  with  a  young  woman  in 
Assisi,  —  Clara,  whom  a  kindred  bent  of  Christian  feeling,  early  com- 
municated to  her  by  education,^  conducted  to  Francis ;  and  she  was 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  order  called  after  herself,  the  order  of 
St.  Clara  (at  first,  Ordo  dojniiiarwn  pauperu)n).  Next  came  the  third 
order  (^Fratres  ordiim  tertii,  tertiarii)^  by  the  founding  of  which,  in  the 
year  1221,  Francis  furnished  an  opportunity  for  pious  laymen,  who 
would  not  or  could  not  renounce  the  family-life,  to  live  together  in  a 
sort  of  spiritual  union,  after  one  rule,  and  under  a  superior.  They 
were  also  called  Frafrea  jjoenitentiae^  inasmuch  as  this  monk-like  mode 
of  life  was  regarded  as  a  life  devoted  to  penance.  Many  pious  socie- 
ties, which  had  proceeded  from  the  order  of  laymen,  might  here  find 
a  place  of  refuge  and  a  common  bond  of  union. 

The  peculiar  regulation  that  distinguished  the  orders  of  the  so-called 
mendicants  (^Fratres  mendlcantes)  from  other  orders,  would  serve  in 
a  special  manner  to  promote  their  more  extensive  spread  and  more 
general  influence.  In  order  to  their  establishment  in  any  place,  no 
endowed  monasteries  were  required.  Every  country,  every  villagOi 
stood  open  to  them ;  and  they  were  contented  with  whatever  indiffer- 
ent food  might  be  offered  them.  The  way  in  which  they  subsisted 
brought  them  into  the  closest  relations  with  the  lower  class  of  peojde. 
As  religious  instruction  and  the  pastoral  care  were  for  the  reasons 
already  given  most  neglected  in  their  case,  so  the  monks  who  interest 

*  Qatnqiie  stigmata  Chriati.  which  she  made  pilf^magcs ;  she,  in  fact| 

'  See  the  account  of  her  life  by  a  con-  undertook  a  journey  to  tlio  holy  scpulchra^ 

tcmporary.at  the  12th  August  Her  mother  and  made  it  a  point  to  visit  all  the  hobr 

had  dintangiiished  henelf  by  the  leal  with  places  in  Syria. 
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ed  themselves  with  self-denying  love  in  their  spiritual  wants,  were 
received  with  the  more  hearty  welcome ;  and,  provided  only  pious 
men,  well-instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  were  selected  for 
that  purpose,  much  good  might  be  done  by  their  means.  The  men, 
animated  by  pious  zeal,  who  first,  with  a  sort  of  enthusiastic  love, 
seized  upon  this  mode  of  life,  subjected  themselves  to  sacrifices  and 
deprivations  truly  great,  when,  in  all  weathers,  defying  the  fiercest 
oold  in  the  north,  the  fiercest  heat  in  the  south,  they  itinerated  through 
the  countries,  entering  the  meanest  hovels,  and  cheerfully  putting  up 
with  any  fare  which  the  poor  occupants  set  before  them  to  satisfy  the 
most  pressing  momentary  wants,  and  at  the  same  time  sustained  all 
the  toil  of  preaching  and  fatigue  of  pastoral  labors.  Nor  did  they 
suffer  themselves  to  bo  driven  off"  by  insults  and  ridftjule,  whether  from 
laymen,  whoso  utter  barbarity  of  manners  and  the  want  of  religious 
mstruction  made  them  regard  these  men  as  unwelcome  guests,  or  from 
jealous  ecclesiastics.  The  Belgian  Dominican,  Thomas  de  Cantinpre, 
who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  relating  his  own  experience  in  this 
way,'  describes  how  he  and  his  companions,  so  wearied  out  by  a  long 
jcNimey  which  they  had  made  on  foot  as  to  be  ready  to  sink  to  the  earth, 
arrived  at  a  certain  village.  They  went  to  the  house  of  a  parish  priest ; 
bat  he  refused  to  give  them  even  a  morsel  of  the  black  bread  on  which 
he  supported  hunself  and  his  domestics.  After  they  had  wandered 
over  the  whole  village,  and  applied  in  vam  at  every  door,  they  came 
finally,  near  the  end  of  it,  to  a  poor  hut,  where  they  were  offered  a  crust 
of  bran-bread,  —  a  very  acceptable  alms  to  persons  in  their  condition. 
They  sat  down  under  the  sky  and  regaled  themselves  on  this  fare ; 
and  never  had  food  tasted  so  pleasant  to  them  before  as  this  bran- 
bread  mixed  with  straw.  "  And  not  without  deep  pain,"  says  this 
man,  who,  from  being  a  canonical  priest  at  Cantinpre,  had  turned 
Domiiucan,  "  did  I  compare  myself,  who  was  not  able  to  undergo  so 
much  at  once  in  a  single  day,  with  those  deservedly-called  blessed 
men  who,  in  many  places,  and  in  much  worse  circumstances,-  are 
obliged  to  endure  greater  hardships  than  these. '* 

With  good  reason,  if  we  compare  such  men  with  other  monks,  might 
it  be  said  of  them,  that  although  they  pursued  no  bodily  occupation  to 
obtain  a  subsistence,  yet  they  endured  for  other  purposes  far  greater 
labors  and  deprivations.^  The  Benedictine  Matthew  of  Paris,  who, 
being  an  antagonist  to  both  orders,  is  certainly  an  unexceptionable 
witness,  relates  how  the  Franciscans,  directly  after  the  estabUshment 
of  their  order,  were  favored  by  pope  Innocent  the  Third ;  how  they 

*  See  the  words  of  Thomas  Cantipra-  experience :  Veni  pedes  in  villam  i^otam. 

tenns,  in  his  Bonum  universale  de  apibus,  1.  mini,  lonc^  itinere  fatigatus  in  tuntum,  ut 

it  ex:  Numqaid  primo  vides  in  praedi-  prac  debilitate  nimia  conle  me  deficcre  mox 

citonim  online  fratrcs,  qui  etsi  stu(^is  con-  putarem.    Ingrcssi  fratres  domum  presby- 

tinnifl  et  vigiliis  macerati,  non  habentcs  in  ten  nee  saltern  frustum  panis  nigerrimi, 

Mma  acs,  per  lutosa  et  lubrica  pedibus  gra-  quo  familia  vescebatur,  potnerunt  obtinere. 

dientes  terras  praedicationibus  circuire,  im-  Inde  digressi  late  per  villam  nihil  prorsoSf 

Mrata  frequenter  hospitia,  cibos  crudos,  et  nisi  in  fine  villae  a  quadam  paupercula  fra^- 

diuos,  et  super  omnia  ingratitudinem  bomi-  men  panis  furfurei  nabuerunt,  donnm  satu 

nam  sostinere  ?    He  relates  in  the  same  magnum. 

duster,  page  164,  an  example  fix>mhii  own  'SeeLc 
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settled  tbomselves  down  in  societies  of  ten  or  seven  in  the  towns  and 
villages ;  how  on  Sundays  and  festival  days  they  came  forth  from 
their  seclusion  and  preached  in  the  parish  churches ;  how  they  were 
contented  with  anything  that  was  offered  to  them  for  the  satisfying  of 
their  bodily  wants ;  and  how  they  set  before  all  men  an  example  of 
humility.*  By  their  strict  mode  of  living,  their  deprivations,  their 
disinterested,  indefatigable  labors  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  these  monks 
would  gain  the  love  and  respect  of  their  contemporaries,  and  so  much 
the  more  as  they  were  distinguished  thereby  from  the  other  worldly 
and  degenerate  monks  of  older  foundations,  who  suffered  themselves  to 
bo  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  corruption.^  Certainly,  their  efficiency 
as  preachers  and  pastors  for  the  common  people  had  a  great  in- 
fluence and  was  attended  with  the  happiest  results,  so  long  as  due 
care  was  taken  to  select  the  right  sort  of  men  for  the  perfonnance  of 
these  duties.  It  was  through  the  powerful  preaching  of  one  (^  these 
Franciscans,  Dodo  of  Friesland,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  a  stop  was  finally  put  to  the  practice  of  taking 
revenge  for  bloodshed,  which  had  continued  to  prevail  in  that  country 
down  to  his  own  times.^  Pious  bishops,  who  were  anxious  for  the 
salvation  of  their  flocks,  sent  of  their  own  accord  to  procure  mea 
from  these  two  monkish  orders,  to  take  the  place  of  the  vicious  and 
ignorant  clergy,  in  the  office  of  preaching  and  the  performance  of  pas^ 
toral  duties.  But  the  latter,  finding  that  their  shameful  deficienciee 
were  exposed  by  these  monks,  and  that  the  people  ran  after  the  new 
preachers  and  confessors,  became  their  bitterest  enemies.  Robert 
Groshead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  example,  a  prelate  sincerely  anjdoos 
for  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  his  extensive  diocese,  was  inclined  to 
encourage  in  every  way  the  labors  of  the  mendicant  friars  among  his 
people.  He  was  obliged  to  complain  that  his  clergy^  resorted  to 
various  bad  arts,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  away  the  people  from  the 
new  preachers  and  confessors  belonging  to  the  two  mendicant  orders; 
whiUt  others,  whoso  influence  was  most  injurious  to  piety,  bat  whose 
spiritual  quackery  brought  gain  to  their  employers,  were  welcomed 
into  the  ficld.^    He  bade  the  priests  of  his  diocese  take  every  pains  to 

'  At  tho  year  1207 :  Sab  his  diebus  prae-  and  rude  worldly  lives  of  many  among  tbe 

dicutores,  qui  nppcllati  sunt  minorcs,  fti-  Benedictines,  may  be  found  in  a  letter  of 

vente  ]m\m  Innocentio,  subito  emergentcs  Robert  of  Lincoln,  in  the  collection  already 

tciTnm  rcpleverunt,  habitantcs  in  arbibos  cited  on  page  200,  ep.  53,  p.  343,  and  ep* 

ct  civitatibus  dcni  et  septcni,  nihil  omnino  108.  p.  382. 

possidentcs,  in  victu  et  vcstitu  pnupertatcm        '  Thomas  Cantipraten.  t.  i,  c.  i,  p.  120. 
nimiain  praeferentes,  nudis  pcdibus  incc-        *  On  whom  first  he  had  to  make  reqoi- 

dcntes,  maximum  humilitatis  excmplum  sitions  of  this  sort,  ut  sciat  unusqaifqoe 

omnibus  praebucrunt.    Diebus  autcm  do*  saltern  simpliciter  articulos  fidei  et  doeem 

minicis  ct  fostivis,  de  suis  habitaculis  exe-  mandata.    Sec  his  address  to  his  cleigyi  L. 

untcs,  pracdicaverunt  in  ecclcsiis  parochial-  c.  p.  260. 

ibus  evangelium  vcrbi,  cdentcs  ct  bibcntcs       °  Sunt  quidam  rectores  et  vicarii  ct  sactf- 

Quac  apud  iilos  erant,  quibus  officium  prae-  dotes,  qui  non  solum  audire  fastidiant  prae* 

.dicationis  impendcbant    Qui  in  rerum  co-  dicationes  utriusque  ordinis,  sed  sicnt  poi- 

elcstium   contemplatione   tanto  perspica-  sunt,  ne  audiat  cos  populus  praedicantes 

ciorcs  sunt  inventi,  qoanto  a  rebus  pracsen-  aut  iis  confitentur,  malitiose  praepediont, 

tis  sacculi  et  camalibus  deliciis  comproban-  admittunt  etiam,  at  dicitar,  praedicatores 

tur  alieni.  quacstuarios  ad  pracdicandum,  qni  solum, 

'  Complainta  of  tho  licentious  manners  talia  pcaedicant,  qoalia  npmmnw^  -  **--' 
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perenade  the  people  to  attend  diligently  on  the  preaching  of  the  monks 
•nd  to  confess  to  them,  but  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  those 
(|aftcks,  —  those  quaestuarii,  or  penny-preachers,  as  the  same  class  of 
ipeople  were  called  in  the  sermons  of  the  pious  Franciscan,  Berthold, 
in  tne  last  times  of  the  thirteenth  century.*  He  requested  the  gene- 
nl  of  the  Dominicans  to  send  him  an  assistant'  from  his  order  ;^  since 
he  stood  in  great  need  of  help,  his  diocese  being  large  and  more 
populous  than  any  other  in  England.  It  was  his  desire  •that  the 
•rehbishop  of  Canterbury  might  have  men  around  him  that  were  not 
Only  versed  in  the  civil  and  canon  la^vs,  but  that  had  also  studied 
divine  wisdom  in  the  sacred  oracles,  and  received  it  not  merely  into 
minds,  but  also  into  their  hearts,  and  bore  testimony  of  it  by 
daily  walk;  but  such  men  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  two 
Mere.'*  So  agreeable  to  his  views  were  the  renunciation  of  evcry- 
Amg  earthly,  and  the  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  in  those  two 
tedeni,  so  much  did  he  hope  from  them  as  a  means  of  good  to  the 
ehoTch,  that  he  is  said  to  have  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  enter- 
ing into  one  of  the  orders  himself.  At  a  synod  held  at  Cologne,  under 
flie  papal  legate,  Conrad,  a  parish  priest  complained  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Dominicans,  who,  under  the  character  of  confessors,  had 
Mntrived  to  win  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  to  monopolize  everything 
to  themselves.  The  legate  upon  this,  asked  him  how  large  his  con- 
cregation  was  ;  and  being  told  that  it  consisted  of  nine  thousand  souls, 
M  severely  rebuked  the  man  who  was  willing  to  undertake  alone  the 
leqponsibility  of  caring  for  so  many  souls,  and  did  not  rather  rejoice 
to  find  men,  who  were  willing  to  assist  him  gratuitously  in  his  formida- 
Ua  work.^ 

But  the  greater  the  influence  exercised  by  the  mendicant  friars,  as 
preachers  and  confessors,  and  as  persons  who  mixed  familiarly  with 


ixtrahnnt    See  ep.  107  to  his  archdeacon,  the  distinj^nished  kindness  and  liberality  of 

*  In  the  letter  just  referred  to.    Amon^  a  very  worthy  man,  whom  1  hold  in  prate- 

ihe  treasures  of  the  cathedral  library  of  ful  rcmcmbruncc,  the  late  archdcucou  Pul- 

Pngnc,  a  rich  and  important  collection  for  la.s,  I  was  allowed  the  ])rivilcg:e  of  cunsult- 

everything  pcrtainm^  to  church  history,  are  ins:  these  treasures  with  the  utmost  frec- 

to  bie  found  many  other  manuscript  letters  dom,  I  took  these  notes.    May  the  exnm- 

ef  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  serving  to  illus-  plo  of  that  excellent  person,  in  allowiii;^ 

tnte  this  point,  which  are  not  contained  in  men  of  letters  the  freest  access  to  tbo<e 

te  collection  published  by  Brown.    In  a  valuable  treasures,  shine  forth  as  n  light  to 

letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  laments  over  all  that  come  after  him. 

llbe  corruption  of  the  church  and  the  great  '  See  above,  p.  207. 

wmt  of  religious  instruction,  he  mentions  *  Idco  nos  pliiri  et  eflScaciorc  indi^^^mua 

Ae  Dominicans  as  shining  conspicuously  anxilio  in  verbi  Dei  praedicntione.  ronft-s- 

abore  all  others  throughout  the  whole  land,  sionnm  anditione,  ]>oenitentiaruin   injunc- 

Ince  praedicationis.    Kp.  6.    In  a  letter  to  tione,  prudcntiori  quoque  consilio  in  vario- 

the  cardinal  de  Ostia  (ep.   7),  he  says:  mm  et  novorum  casuum  quotidic  cmergen- 

Wntrw  Minoritae  per  Angliam  constitnti  tium  serundnm  scriprnranim  intcUiirentiam 

ma  ealabri  praedicatione  populura  efficaci-  sana  et  salnbri  determina tione  nee  novimus 

ler  illnminant  ad  vvitatem.    In  a  letter  to  tarn  efficacem  in  hac  parte  coadjutorem 

a  Ushop,  in  which  he  advocates  the  cause  quam  fratrem,  etc.    Ep.  40,  p.  334. 

af  the  iiynred  mendicant  friars,  he  says  of  *  See  ep.  114,  p.  38S,  and  Matthew  of 

diem  :    Verbo  praedicationis  et  exemplo  Paris,  at  the  year  1247.  f.  630. 

topnlam  illnminant  et  supplent  in  hac  parte  *  See  Thomas  Cantipraten.  I.  i,  c  ix,  p. 

denctnmpraelatorum.   During  a  short  resi-  S9. 
in  rragne,  in  the  year  IS]  7,  when,  by 
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all  classes,  upon  the  people, — so  much  the  more  pernicious  would  it 
prove  when  it  came  to  be  abused  by  ignorant  and  badly  disposed  men; 
and  of  such  there  would  be  no  want  as  the  branches  of  these  orders 
extended  and  multiplied.     The  causes  that  had  introduced  corruptioii 
amongst  the  other  monkish  societies,  as  soon  as  they  attained  to  emi- 
nence, were  not  inactive  in  the  case  of  these ;  and  soon,  many  evils 
began  to  intermingle  with  the  bepefits  which  flowed  from  them.     As 
they  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  the  popes,  and,  through  their  respec- 
tive generals  in  Rome,  stood  in  close  relations  with  the  popes, —  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  employed  by  the  latter  as  instruments  for 
exacting  money,  and  for  other  bad  purposes.    The  historian  Matthew  of 
Paris,  who  had  himself  perceived  and  extolled  the  good  influences  of 
these  foundations  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  complains  of 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  same  monks  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  ;  how  they  erected  sumptuous  buildings,  and  though  ifc 
was  against  their  wishes,  yet  consented  to  be  employed  by  the  popes 
for  exacting  contributions.*     If  we  may  credit  him,  Robert,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  had  hoped  so  much  good  from  them,  denounced  diem 
shortly  before  his  death,  because  his  expectations  had  in  so  many 
respects  been  disappointed.^      Men  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the 
obtrusiveness  of  these  monks,  of  the  tricks  to  which  they  resorted  in 
order  to  slip  into  monasteries,  and  there  fix  themselves,  after  they  had 
once  been  voluntarily  received  as   guests.     It  was  said  that  they 
sought  to  elevate  themselves  at  the  expense  of  all  other  monks  and 
ecclesiastics  ;  that  they  took  pains  to  represent  their  order  as  the  only 
holv  one  ;   that  they  bound  the  people  exclusively  to  themselves ;  and 
endeavored  to  instil  into  them  distrust  of  their  clergy,  who,  to  be  sure, 
ofl;en  furnished  occasion  enough  for  it.     Easily  might  the  people  bo 
carried  so  far  as  to  regard  all  other  confessors  —  and  among  the 
clergy  there  were  but  too  many  whose  lives  were  altogether  scandar 
lous  —  as  worthless,  and  to  run  after  these  monks  alone  .^    The  enoiv 
mous  influence  of  these  orders  threatened  to  overturn  the  whole  pre- 
vious constitution  of  the  church,  and  to  do  away  the  various  grada- 
tions and  intermediate  links  between  the  pope  and  the  other  parts  of 
which  the  church  was  composed.* 

Partly  by  the  force  of  the  idea  lying  at  the  bottom  of  these  two 
orders,  and  having  its  deeper  ground  in  the  pious  spirit  of  the  age,— 
partly  by  the  authority  which  individual  preachers  exercised  over  the 
minds  of  men,  the  minds  of  the  youth  were  especially  carried  away. 
Young  men  of  every  rank  entered,  sometimes, —  as  in  the  case  of  the 
fiu>-famed  Thomas  Aquinas,  contrary  to  the  will  of  their  parents,  into 
one  of  these  orders.     Such  as  had  been  brought  up  in  a  luxurious 

'  Papa  do  ipsifl,  licet  invitis,  snos  focit  te-  latis,  ipsis   praedicatoribus  coDfitebantnr, 

lonarios  et  multiformes  pecunianim  exac-  unde  non  mediocritcr  vilnit  ordinarioniia 

tores.   At  the  year  1250,  f.  696;  comp.  the  dignitas  et  conditio  e(  de  tanto  sui  coOp 

year  1234,  f.  339.  tcmptu  non  sine  magna  confusione  dblae- 

•  See  Matthew  of  Paris,  year  1253,  f.  752.  mnt  nee  sine  cvidenti  causa,  videbant  ordi- 
'  See  Matthew  of  Paris,  year  1236,  f.  354.  nera  ccclesiae  jam  enormiier  pertarbaxi 

*  Words  of  Matthew  of  Paris,  year  1 246,  Comp.  the  documents  of  evidence  fumisli- 
f.  608 :  Multi  praecipue  nobiles  et  nobilium  ed  by  Dr.  Gieseler  in  the  Stadien  and  Kridr 
i»ores,spretiapropriisiaoerdotibiifetprae-    ken,  i,  1,  an.  1888,  S.  109|  and  onwaid 
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liiBtter,  were,  by  enthtisiasm  for  the  church  and  for  the  salvation  of 
IMi,  rendered  capable  of  enduring  the  greatest  hardships.^  This 
Iklirence  on  the  youth  threatened  to  spread  still  more  widely ;  even 
il  the  universities  it  seemed  to  be  constantly  on  the  increase.  One  of 
ftn^  main  directions  of  spirit  in  the  thirteenth  century  —  the  scientific 
lyeeulative  spirit,  penetrated  and  imbued  with  religious  feeling  —  was 

C^eriully  influenced  by  the  idea  of  these  two  orders.  Men  of  great 
teness  and  profundity,  —  destined  to  be  the  teachers  of  thjeir  times 
ftri  of  succeeding  centuries,  proceeded  from  these  orders.  By  t^eir 
IHtans,  too,  a  ready  entrance  was  procured  for  them  into  the  universi- 
46t ;  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they  would  becomp  masters  of 
iD  the  influence  in  these  establishments, — that  these  great  institutions 
^nmld  have  to  lose  their  jfreedom  and  independence.  To  be  sure,  the 
Aafenders  of  these  orders  could  appeal  to  the  fSact,  that  the  teachers 
they  sent  out  had  attained  to  such  eminence  by  their  superior 
nee  and  zeal,  —  since  they  were  never  drawn  aside  from  their 
by  worldly  amusements,  —  while  the  professors,  from  the  order 
tf  flie  secular  clergy,  were  wont  to  indulge  in  various  dissipations,  and 
keriowed  much  less  care  on  their  lectures.' 

Moreover,  these  monks  contrived,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  establish 
fhw  authority  in  the  families  of  noblemen  and  princes,  as  confessors 
ittd  pastoral  laborers.'  Possessing  so  much  influence  with  the  popes  — 
flkio  often  chose  their  secretaries  from  these  orders  —  and  with  the 
potentates  of  the  world,  —  whom  men  from  the  same  order  frequently 
•orved  as  counsellors  and  agents,  —  they  were  regarded  by  the  other 
iaoiiks  and  by  the  clergy  with  fear,  and  men  took  care  how  they  got 
mto  quarrel  with  them.*  King  Louis  the  Ninth  of  France,  —  whose 
|iefy,  though  it  had  a  monk-like  taint,  yet  was  something  more  than 
nue  superstition  and  ceremonial  observance,  —  a  piety  truly  pene- 
trnled  by  vital  Christianity,^  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  —  pro- 
moted, from  religious  motives,  with  peculiar  zeal,  the  interest  of  these 
tvo  orders  of  monks.  Wherever  he  heard  of  zealous  preachers,  he 
■ttt  for  them  to  come  to  him.     While  residing  at  Yeres  in  Provence, 

.  f  Thomas  Cantiprat  1.  ii,  c  x,  p.  171 :  feirent,  sequent!  mano  solcnnem  diem  con 

XUisias  maxime  in  initio  ordinis  praedi-  stituehant,  auditoribus  condensiSf  et  sic  per 

fnlffiiua,  vidiiaos  et  nunc  juvcnes  inex«  ineptas  vacationcs,  quibus  sua  clerici  ex- 

pvftM,  delicatoR,  reccntcr  a  saeculo  veni-  pendere  so  dolebant,  optato  privabantur 

i|NW|  eircuire  terras  sodaliter  combinatos  studio. 

IllMr:  nocentes  innocentes,  simpiiccs  sicut  ^  Bishop  Robert  of  Lincoln  is  said  be- 
fBiiir****°  inter  astutissime  malignantes,  fore  his  death  to  have  objected  to  them 
indenicr  tamen  sicut  serpentes  in  sui  cus-  that,  independent  of  all  worldly  considem* 
Mift  ambulantes.  tions  as  they  had  become,  by  their  renunci- 
*  Thomas  Cantipratenns  who,  we  admit,  ation  of  the  world,  and  therefore  in  a  con- 
in  the  interest  of  his  party,  but  still,  dition  to  rebuke  wickedness  in  the  mighty 
hardly  be  supposed  to  manufacture  ones  of  the  earth,  they  yet  neglected  to  do 
he  said  oat  ot  whole  cloth,  reports,  so.  See  Matthew  of  Paris,  at  the  year 
L  ii,  c  ac,  p.  28 1 :  Videbant  scbolarcs,  quod  1 253,  f.  752. 

VMigiitri  saeculares  sicut  Tin  divitiarum  ^  Matthew  of  Paris,  jear  1236,  f.  354:  In 

^Ml^enint  somnum  suum,  ducebanu^uc  in  roultis  cedebant  lis  religiosi,  propter  poten- 

IIMtedies  Buos,  et  quum  Tespere  multiplici-  turn  ofFendiculum.    Erant  enim  ma^atnm 

^^~  iercaloram  obruercntur  et  potuum  et  consiliatores  et  nuncii,  etiom  domini  pa- 

▼igilare  non  possent,  nee  stodere,  et  pae  secretarii,  nimis  in  hoc  gratiam  sibi 

nihil  invenire  in  manibos,  quod  pro-  saecularum  comparantes. 

24* 
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he  invited  to  his  court  a  preacher  of  this  class,  the  Franciscan  Horn), 
who  was  creating  a  great  sensation  in  those  partsJ  He  must  duso 
preach  before  the  king  ;  he  did  so ;  and  told  the  king  that,  if  he  wanted 
to  enjoy  a  long  life  and  happy  reign,  he  must  practise  justice  ;  by  the 
contrary  course,  empires  had  sunk  to  ruin,  among  believers  and  un- 
believers. The  king  invited  him  repeatedly  to  stay  with  him,  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  Provence;  but  the  pious  monk. did  not  wish  to  be 
interrupted  in  his  labors  amongst  the  people ;  he  excused  himself,  and 
spent  only  a  day  at  the  court.* 

The  two  orders  of  monks,  countenanced  and  supported  by  such 
mighty  powers,  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition  from  the  univeiv 
sity  of  Paris,  which  vindicated  against  them  its  ancient  freedom. 
This  university  formed  a  society  distinguished  by  its  independent 
spirit,  a  society  which  boldly  maintained  its  rights  in  the  contest  with 

Eopes  and  monarchs.  When  she  believed  these  were  encroached  upon, 
er  teachers  were  accustomed  to  suspend  their  lectures  and  sermong 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  retirement,  which,  by  reason  of  the  great 
influence  this  university  exercised  on  the  scientific  culture  of  the  times, 
—  when  the  youth  resorted  to  it  from  all  quarters  of  the  world, —  made 
no  small  impression.  This  means  of  defence  was  also  employed  by  it 
during  the  present  contests.  It  seemed  at  first  that  the  cause  of  the 
two  orders  must  succumb ;  for  pope  Innocent  the  Fourth,  moved  by 
the  complaints  that  came  to  him  from  all  sides  of  the  progress  of  the 
mendicants  at  the  expense  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  order ;  of  the  in- 
fringements on  the  rights  of  bishops  and  parish  priests  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  their  labors,— issued  a  bull,  in  the  year  1254,  designed  to  protect 
the  latter  in  their  rights,  and  to  set  limits  to  the  all-absorbing  influence 
of  the  mendicant  friars.  He  thereby  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred 
of  the  latter,  —  who  interpreted  his  death,^  which  followed  shortly 
afterwards,  as  a  divine  punishment, — and  who  felt  strong  because  they 
could  rely  upon  the  help  of  more  than  one  monarch.^     So  much  the 


*  The  following  words  of  his  last  will,  ^  Thomas  Cantipratenos  characteristic 

addressed  to  his  son,  characterize  the  man :  ally  remarks :  Eadcm  die  paralysi  |)erciit- 

"  The  first  thing  I  recommend  and  pre-  sus  obmotuit  nee  unqnam  postea  inralnit 

scribe  to  tliee  is,  that  thou  shouldst  love  aut  surrexit    Qui  etiam  a  quodam  san^ 

God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  above  all  tissimoviro  extra  murosorbisKomae  mani- 

things ;  for  without  this  no  man  can  bo  festissime  visns  est  mortuus  dari  sanctii 

blessed.    And  take  g:ood  heed  that  thou  Dei  Francisco  atque  Dominico  jadicandasi 

doest  nothing  which  may  be  displeasing  to  L.  c.  1.  ii,  c.  x,  §  21,  p.  174.     Compare  ^ 

God ;  that  is,  that  thou  committcst  no  sin ;  altogether  different  manner  in  which  th« 

for  sooner  oughtest  thou  to  be  willing  to  free-spirited  English  Benedictine,  Matthew 

Fuffer  any  torture,  than  to  allow  thyself  to  of  Paris,  judged  concerning  the  death  of 

be  hurried  into  any  mortal  sin.    If  God  this  pope.    See  page  187. 

sendest  upon  thee  misfortune,  accept  it  *  Thomas  Cantipratenufl    says :    "  Th6 

cheerfully,  and  thank  him  for  it ;  consider  princes,  when  they  heard  of  a  hostile  boll 

that  thou  hast  well  deserved  it,  and  that  which  was  about  to  be  fulminated  by  thil 

everything  shall  work  together  to  thee  for  pope  against  these  two  orders,  swore  tlutf 

good.     If  he  bestows  on  thee  prosperity,  they  would  seize  the  possessions  and  reTe 

thank  him  with  all  humility,  ana  take  care  nucs  of  the  secular  clergy,  if  the  popt 

that  thou  dost  not  from  pride,  or  in  any  meant  to  destroy  the  two  orders:  ^fiv,'   ' 

Other  way,  become  the  worse  for  it"  said  they,  •  these  orders  have  been  given  ti 

'  This  is  stated  by  Joinville,  in  the  M^-  a  special  blessing  to  the  world,  by  virtM 

moires,  ed.  Petitoti  t  ii,  p.  384.  of  the  instruction  they  communicate  ttl 
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favorable  to  the  mendicant  friars  was  Innocent's  successor, 
itfexander  the  Fourth,  v^ho  issued  several  bulls,  deciding  in  their 
flivor  against  the  Parisian  university, —  where  they  continually  sought 
Id  extend  their  influence  and  to  monopolize  more  places.  The  rights 
of  tiiis  university  were  at  that  time  defended  by  a  man  of  great  firm- 
MM  and  resolution,  possessed  of  a  strongly-marked  individuality  of 
Aftracter,  and  a  clear  understanding, —  the  Parisian  Ganonicus  and 
BiKStor  of  Theology,  William  of  St.  Amour  (Guilelmus  de  Sancto 
Amore).^  In  direct  opposition  to  the  mystico-speculative  tendency, 
fapresented  by  the  more  important  theologians  of  the  two  orders  of 
■bilks,  clearness  of  understanding  constituted  with  him  the  predomi- 
Mni  quality.  In  a  writing  composed  a.  d.  1255,  ^^  De  pericuUa  ruh 
wiuimorum  temporum^^^  he  described  those  monks,  without  namitig 
tteni,  as  the  precursors  of  antichrist,  as  mock-saints  and  hypocrites, 
vIm),  by  various  wicked  arts,  sought  to  bring  all  influence  in  the  church 
Vnder  their  own  control.  What  is  said  in  the  gospels  concerning  the 
pbirisees,  and  in  the  pastoral  epistles  concermng  the  fabe  teachers  of 
Hbelftst  times,  he  applies  to  them.  The  same  points  he  set  forth  in  his 
pnsching ;  and  courageously  defended,  in  conversation  and  in  letters, 
lihtX  he  had  asserted  in  that  book. 

The  entire  mode  of  life  followed  by  these  monks  he  represented  as 
one  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  essence  of  Christianity.  He  brought 
against  them  the  precept  given  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  first  epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  that  every  man  should  support  himself  by  the 
labor  of  his  own  hands.  He  who  would  gain  his  livelihood  by  beg- 
mg,  is  beguiled  thereby  into  flattering,  calumniating,  and  lying. 
when  the  mendicant  friars  maintained  that,  in  following  Christ,  they 
itaove  to  reach  the  highest  perfection,  he  replied  :  '^  It  is  a  work  of 
perfection,  for  Chrisfa  sake^  to  leave  all  and  follow  him,  in  the  sense 
of  imitating  him  in  good  works.  Christ  invited  men,  Luke  18 :  22 
(the  passage  usually  quoted  in  support  of  the  cormlium  evangelicum 
oif  poverty),  to  follow  him  in  doing  that  which  is  good,  not  by  begging, 
Car  this  is  a  thing  forbidden  by  the  apostle  Paul.  He  who  has  re- 
aODnced  all  earthly  goods  in  order  to  strive  after  perfection,  must 
eilfaer  support  himself  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands  or  seek 
Ub  maintenance  in  a  monastery.  Christ  and  his  apostles  never 
bcoged ;  Christ  carried  about  a  purse  with  him ;  he  and  his  apostles 
haia  women  with  them,  who  provided  for  their  bodily  wants.  The 
qpoetles  gained  their  subsistence  by  workii^  at  their  trades,  and  re- 
en^ed  freewill  offerings  only  from  those  to  whom  they  preached  the 

Epel."  He  does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  although  this  mode  of 
,  which  was  really  at  variance  with  the  gospel,  had  been  errone- 
ewly  confirmed  by  the  church,  yet  this  judgment  of  the  church  should 
be  revoked  after  the  truth  became  known,  for  even  the  judgment  of 

At  ezftinple  they  famish  to  it,"  c.  x,  p.  174.  biliores  provocant  contra  illos,  qui  eos  noa 

Iht  ■ealoiiii  1  defender,  and  the  fiercest  op-  rccipiunt  ant  quos  odtunt. 

ytotnt  of  the  two  monastic  orders  agree        *  So  called  from  his  native   citj,  tliea 

iMrtlif  I .  when  William  de  St  Amour  sajs  belonging  to  Borgnndjr. 

Cittt Beoedictines :  Principet illis ikTOi»- 
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tke  Romish  church  was  liable  to  correotion.i  He  appeals  to  the  aii«> 
tfaority  of  the  Lateran  council  of  1215,  and  to  its  interdict  against  the 
multiplication  of  monkish  orders,  quoted  on  a  former  page.^  ^  Tet 
irhj,  after  the  promulgation  of  tins  law,  have  so  many  new  fonndatioiii 
of  this  kind  sprung  up,  unless  —  which  far  be  it  from  us  to  say-^tUs 
council  erred  in  enacting  such  a  law?"'  He  not  obscurely  charge! 
those  monks  with  pharisaical  arrogance,  when  they  appropriated  the 
name  religio^  a  name  which  it  was  customary  in  the  thirteenth  century 
to  give  to  monasticism,  to  their  mode  of  life ;  and  he  applies  to  them 
file  saying  of  Christ  (Matthew  23 :  15),  with  regard  to  the  proee< 
lyting  spirit  of  the  pharisees ;  objecting  to  them,  that  persons,  who 
before  had  lived  in  simplicity,  if  they  were  persuaded  to  embrace 
their  so-called  religion,  turned  at  once  into  arrant  hypocrites.  Among 
the  artifices  by  which  they  sought  to  increase  their  influence,  lis 
tokens  those  in  particidar  by  which  they  endeavored  to  draw  over  to 
their  side  yAung  men  of  fine  parts  at  the  universities.^  As  they  exew 
cised  so  great  an  influence  by  their  preaching,  he  attacked  them  abo 
on  that  score,  accusing  them  of  having  obtruded  themselves  uninvited 
bto  the  calling  of  preachers  and  pastors ;  of  seeking  only  to  make  j 
display  of  their  eloquence,  their  penetration,  and  their  learning,  bnt 
caring  little  about  that  whic^  might  minister  to  salvation.^  He  objected 
to  them,  that,  after  having  procured  canonization  for  men  belongiagte 
their  order,  they  resorted  to  all  possible  means  of  glorifying  their  fiMtH 
vals,  extolled  their  miracles  above  those  of  the  ancient  martyrs  and 
of  the  apostles,  and  even  boasted  of  spurious  miracles ;®  that  they  con- 
trived, by  auricular  confession,  to  make  themselves  acqusunted  withift 
the  particular  and  personal  relations  of  individuals,  and  then  availed 
themselves  of  this  knowledge  to  sfray  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  diaw 
them  off  from  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.7 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  he  hints  at  the  possibility  of  a  schism 
of  the  church,  to  be' brought  about  by  tjieir  means.  If  once  the  prel« 
ates  should  perceive  it  to  be  necessary  to  resist  their  encroachments 
and  their  oyergrown  authority,  they  might  easily  be  tempted  to  go- to 
the  length  of  renouncing  obedience  to  them  ;  and  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  men  would  also  renounce  obedience  to  the  Roman  wt^ 
and  the  unity  of  the  church  being  thus  broken  up,  the  way  would  be 
prepared  for  the  coming  of  antichrist.^  It  is  worthy  of  notice  again^ 
that  he  foretells  how,  as  opponents  of  the  secularization  of  the  cleigr. 
as  defenders  of  humility  ii)  the  appearance  of  the  church,  they  wodn 
incite  the  monarchs  to  deprive  the  church  of  all  her  secular  posse8aioii% 
on  tiie  ground  that  nothing  but  a  purely  spiritual  jurisdiction  belcmged 

^  Cap.  xii.  am  et  aliornm  proficiant,  sed  ex  qnibm 

'  Page  268.  Bingularitereruditi  apparenti  p.  395. 

'  Seda  sua,  quam  religionem  appellant,  '  Pa^e  413. 

c.  xiv.  ^  Cajuslibet  proprietates  per  confesiioaflf 

^  Plerumque  circumeunt  universitates,  in  rimando  et  sic  populam  multipliciter  ubi 

(jaibciA  javenes  in^niosi  et  rabtilefl  raleant  alUciendo  et  a  suoram  praelatontm  et  doe* 

inveniri,  quibos  inventis  circumeunt  illos  toram  vcracium  doctrina  et  consilua       ~ 

mbis  coinpositi»,  commendantea  taam  sta-  tendo,  p.  208. 

tarn  et  suas  traditionea,  p.  819.  *  Page  209. 

*  Non  eaqoaerentet  qiMe  ad  Mlntem  n- 
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lo  her.i  He  spoke  against  a  certain  pietistic  bent,  promoted  by  the 
ioflaence  of  these  monks,  which  led  men  to  look  upon  a  coarse  and 
•qoalid  dress  as  a  mark  of  humilitj.  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary, 
flttt  one  might  wear  even  sumptuous  apparel,  were  it  but  appropriate 
to  the  station  of  the  individual  and  to  the  customs  of  the  land,  and 
not  subservient  to  pride  ;^  and  that  pride  may  go  in  the  dress  of  a 
beggar  as  well  as  in  costly  robes.  Pride  in  a  beggarly  garb  was  so 
much  the  worse,  because  it  carried  hypocrisy  along  with  it,  wl^ich  he 
proved  by  quoting  Matthew  6 :  16.^  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  attack 
tbe  direction  which  had  been  given  by  the  influence  of  the  mendicant 
fijars  to  the  piety  of  king  Louis  the  Ninth.  He  said,  among  other 
things,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  it  behooved  kings  ^  to  clothe  them- 
■elres  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  their  exalted  station,  since  this 
ms  requisite  in  order  to  maintain  their  royal  dignity.  It  was  not 
rsquired  of  them  that  they  should  hear  many  masses  every  day ,5  or 
fliat  they  should  attend  early  mass ;  but  that  they  should  dispense 
{iHtice,  and  faithfully  fulfil  their  calling.  To  put  down  the  party  of 
flie  Papellardi,^  (a  term  equivalent  to  canters,  pietists,  in  later 
times,)  among  whom  Louis  the  Ninth  was  reckoned  by  worldly- 
minded  people  and  the  opponents  of  monkish  piety ,7  he  employed 
tiie  following  singular  argument :  "  Were  it  a  sin  to  wear,  under 
befitting  circumstances,  a  costly  garment,  Christ  would  not  have  worn 
tiiat  seamless  coat  (John  19 :  23),  which,  in  relation  to  his  poverty, 

*  Sub  eo  etiam  practexta,  quod  sint  ha-  Ics  prudes  du  monde  ne  puissent  dire :  vous 
nlUtatis  ecclcsiae  zelatorcs  laudant  ct  jujjti-  en  mites  trop,  n'aussi  Ics  jcuncs  gens :  vous 
flcant  principcs  sacculares,  temporalem  ec-  en  faites  pen.  Ed.  Petitot,  p.  175. 
deiuie  jnrbdictionem  coarctantes,  dicentes  ^  King  Louis  heard  daily  two,  frequently 
•eflicet  ac  persuadentcs  dictisi  principibus,  three  or  four,  masses.  To  the  nobles,  who 
mod  ecclesiae  non  debet  habere  jurisdic-  murmured  at  this,  he  said,  "If  he  only 
nonem  temporalem,  ut  sic  ad  eos  facilius  would  spend  the  same  amount  of  time  in 
Mcnrsiim  habeant  in  suis  negotiis,  p.  419.  throwing  dice,  or  in  hunting  in  the  forest* 

'  He  was  charged  with  asserting,  Quod  nobody  would  have  a  word  to  object"  Seo 

pntktsitas  vestium  non  nocet  vel  jnvat  ad  Grottfried  de  Boaulieu,  1.  c.  f.  456.  William 

MScnlam.      But  he  declared  that  he  had  de  St.  Amour  is  doubtless  referred  to  in 

expressed  himself  as  follows :    Quod  licet  what  Thomas  Cantipratenus  says  (see  pace 

ett  Teste  pretiosa,  dum  tamen  non  excedat  277),  in  his  Bonum  UniTersale,  1.  ii,  c.  Ivii, 

htmo  Tel  mulier  modulum  personae  suae  §   64,  p.  588 :     Erubescobat  theologicae 

tbI  mores  provinciae,  vel  non  hoc  facial  cathedrae  vilis  ille  praesumptor,  qui  prae- 

eMta  morendae  concupiscentiae.  dicavit,  ipsum,  de  quo  scripsimus  regem. 

*  Page  92.  non  debere  communibus  uti  vestibus  sea 
i    *  King  Louis  the  Ninth  declared  himself  semper  purpuratum  incedere,  nee  pluree 

oppowd  to  superfluity  of  ornament  in  dress ;  missas  audire,  quam  unam.  Mortaliter  an* 

na  Mid  that  the  money  expended  in  this  tern  peccare  dicebat  omnes  illos,  qui  dictom 

waj  had  better  be  giren  to  the  poor.    See  regem  inducorent  ad  hnjusmodi  devotionie 

Ue  life  by  Gottfried  of  Beaulieu,  in  Du  et  humilitatis  exemplum. 

Chesne,  script,  hist  France,  t  t,  f.  447.    It  '  The  name  denotes,  etyrhologically,  a 

wee  his  wish  to  wear  on  Friday  and  sev-  person  wholly  devoted  to  the  popes,  the 

nul  other  days,  for  penance,  a  hair  shirt  parsons,  the  clergy.    The  Papellardi  worei 

IcUidum)^  next  his  body ;    but  his  own  con-  m  the  thirteeth  century,  most  directly  op* 

fbnor  told  him  that  such  penance  was  not  posed  to  the  people  of  the  world,  Man* 

befitting  a  person  in  his  station ;  he  ought  danis. 

nther  to  be  bountiful  in  bestowing  alms,  ^  Rex  papellardus.  Vid.  Thomas  Canti- 

tad  to  be  strict  in  administering  justice  to  praten,  I.  c.  f  63.    It  is  related  that  the  Do* 

hb  snbjects.    L.  c.  f.  451.    Yet  Joinville,  minicans  almost  persuaded  the  king  to  con* 

fal  his  Memoirs,  cites  a  principle  set  forth  sent  to  be  admitted  into  their  order;  rid. 

lathis  monarch :  Que  Ton  sedoit  vestiren  Kicherii    Chronicon    Senonense,  1.  ir,  a 

tSk  mani^re  et  porter  selon  ion  eitat,  qne  xxxril    D'Achery  Spicileg,  t  ii,  f.  64ft 
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toust  have  been  costly  enough."  ^  Accordingly,  he  warned  men  agahst 
that  false  hamility  which  is  assumed  for  appearance  sake ;  and  is  said 
to  have  remarked,  in  one  of  his  sermons,*  "Were  one  now  to  pat  on 
iK>  costly  a  garment,  the  Papellardi  would  spit  at  him,  as  the  phariaees 
Spat  in  the  face  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  so  clad."  And  since 
the  idea  which  lay  at  bottom  of  the  orders  of  the  mendicant  friars,  was  an 
Idea  widely  prevailing ;  since  there  were,  indeed,  a  number  of  societies  of 
Faymen^  men  and  women,  who  had  associated  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  a  similar  mode  of  life  ;  and  since  it  was  the  custom  to  call 
fee  persons  thus  associated,  praying  brethren  (be^hardi)  2kni  praying 
sisters  (heguinae^  beguttae)^  William  of  St.  Amour  could  say,  in 
defence  of  himself,  that  "  the  mendicant  friars  had  no  right  to  regEud 
hii  strictures  on  the  pietistic  bent  that  belonged  amongst  the  dangers 
of  the  last  times,  as  an  attack  upon  their  particular  mode  of  life,— 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  apostolic  see ;  for  in  truth  all  his 
remarks  applied  to  those  pious  associations  which  rested  upon  no  sach 
high  authority,  but  had  been  attacked  from  various  quarters.  He 
referred  particularly  to  those  young  men  and  maidens  itineratimr 
about  in  France,  who,  under  pretence  of  living  only  for  prayer,®  haa 
really  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  get  rid  of  work,  and  live  on  the 
alms  of  the  pious.*  As  he  had  attacked  none  of  those  orders  by 
name,  which  subsisted  by  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  so,  whoever 
felt  himself  hit  by  what  he  had  remarked  in  a  very  general  way, 
about  uncalled  preachers,  canters,  beggars,  and  vagabonds,  would  Sm 
that  he  was  accused  by  nobody  but  himself."* 

The  cause  of  these  monastic  orders  was  defended  with  spirit  and 
ingenuity  by  distinguished  men  of  their  own  body ;  such  as  BonaveiH 
tora,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  but  yet,  not  without  a 
due  share  of  that  sophistry  of  party  feeling,  which  may  be  discerned 
on  both  sides*  Their  statements  do,  on  the  one  hand,  really  ezpoee 
ilie  injustice  and  extravagance  of  many  things  said  by  their  antago- 
xlists  ;  but  on  the  other,  they  are  obliged  to  testify,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, to  truth  which  bore  unfavorably  on  their  own  interests. 

With  the  greatest  justice  the  defenders  of  the  mendicant  friars  eoold 
itffirm  that  the  bad  state  of  the  clergy  rendered  such  kind  of  as- 
sistance as  that  which  was  furnished  to  the  church  by  their  orden^  • 
matter  of  necessity.  Bonaventura  maintained,  that  '^  because  mns 
within  the  church  were  continually  on  the  increase,  and  the  lM8h6|% 
ocoupie<l  with  external  things,  could  not  turn  their  attention  tospiritoil' 
aflfairs ;  because  few  shepherds  resided  with  their  churches,  but  the  IDA* 


'' '  Pa^  97.  eleemosynis  in  otio  corporali  sab  praetextB 

"*  Yet  it  U  not  affirmed  that  he  expressed  orandi,  cnm  nallius  sint  reti^onis  par  !•• 

htmself  in  precisely  these  words.  dem  apostolicam  approbatae,  p.  91. 

'  Like  those  more  ancient  Euchites.  *  Si  qai  ergo  praedicatores  contra  le  fpo* 

*  Propter  duosdam  javenes,  quos  appel-  cialitcr  dicta  ex  more  suspicentar,  et  Mi*> 

Utrtt  bono9  vAietos  et  propter  quasdam  ma-  rant  et  ideo  ea  ferre  non  possint,  sed  con* 

lieres  juvenes,  qaas  appellant  oegainas  per  tra  ilia  quasi  ad  saam  defcnsionem  se  prao* 

totum  re^num  jam  diffasas,  qai  omnes,  cum  parent  et  eorum  praedicatores  impo^^ieilti 

dnt  yalidi  ad  operandam,  param  certe  aut  videntar  esse  tales,  qaalessapradietmiiQi^ 

aihih  volent  operari,<Md  vivere  tolimt  de  p.  440. 
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Miitv  committed  the  guidance  of  souls  to  hireling  vicars,  who  were 
far  the  most  part  ignorant,  negligent,  and  impure  in  their  lives, — there- 
Ion  the  pope,  on  whom  devolves  the  care  of  the  whole  church,  has 
oaUed  us  to  the  assistance  of  the  clergy  and  the  communities.'' '  How 
fiory  necessary  it  was  that  preaching  and  pastoral  duties  should  be 
bltarasted  to  others  besides  the  parish  priests,  Thomas  Aquinas  proves, 
h^.referring  to  the  incompetency  of  many  priests,  who  in  a  large  num- 
bnr^f  districts  were  so  ignorant  as  not  even  to  understAnd  the  Latin  lan- 
gpage.  "  Very  few,  indeed,"  he  said, "  had  made  themselves  acquainted 
irilfa  the  Holy  Scriptures,  though  a  preacher  of  the  divine  word 
rinmld  be  well  instructed  in  them."  Again,  many  communities  were 
»:  large  that  a  single  parish  priest,  who  did  nothing  else  in  his  whole 
Efili  would  find  it  impossible  to  hear  carefully  the  confessions  of  all. 
b^rience  teaches,  too,  that  if  they  had  none  to  confess  to  but  their 
Qiwii  parish  priests,  many  would  wholly  omit  it ;  either  from  an  un- 
viDii^ess  to  confess  their  sins  to  those  with  whom  they  daily  asso- 
Uted,  or  because  they  looked  upon  them  as  their  enemies,  or  for  various 
sHier  reasons.  They  whose  business  it  was  to  care  for  the  salvation 
of  eouls,  should  be  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  and  their  holy 
Bres ;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of  this  sort  could  not  be  found 
h>  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  parish  priests  throughout  tho  entire 
irand ;  since,  indeed,  it  was  on  account  of  the  want  of  well-informed 
men,  that  the  ordinance  of  tho  Lateran  council,  of  the  year  1215, 
that,  in  all  the  metropolitan  churches,  men  should  bo  appointed  capable 
cxf  teaching  theology  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  secular 
clergy.  But  by  these  monks  the  want  was  supplied  to  a  much  greater 
Btzfteiit  than  had  been  required  by  that  council ;  so  that,  in  the  words 
of  Isaiah,  the  land  was  full  of  the  knowledge  of  tho  Lord.  Experi- 
enee  plainly  showed  how  much  had  been  accomplished  by  these  orders, 
foaiKled  for  the  support  of  the  priests  who  could  not  satisfy  all  de- 
mands. In  many  countries  heresy  had  by  their  means  been  extirpated ; 
many  infidels  reclaimed  to  the  faith  ;  many  persons  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  instructed  in  the  law  of  God;  very  many  awakened  to 
repentance ;  so  that  if  any  one  ventured  to  pronounce  such  establish- 
ments unprofitable,  it  could  be  clearly  made  out  against  him  that  he 
onned  Uiem  on  account  of  the  grace  which  wrought  through  them,  and 
made  himself  guilty  of  sinning  against  the  Holy  Ghost.^ 
.  It  might  now  be  argued  again  in  defence  of  these  orders,  that  if 
Biey  were  designed  for  the  purposes  above  described,  then  it  became 
nedessary  for  the  members  to  pursue  those  studies  which  were  requisite 
to  qoalify  them  for  their  office ;  that,  in  order  to  get  this  education, 
end  fit  themselves  for  discharging  the  duties  of  this  vocation,  they 
most  not  be  required  to  support  themselves  by  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands.  This,  Bonaventura  sets  forth  as  follows :  '^  No  one  amongst 
nSy"  says  he,  '^  is  allowed  to  be  idle,  but  the  sick.  Some  busy  them- 
selves with  study,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  business  of 


*  See  Determinationes  circa  regalam,  S.       '  Contra  impugnantes  religioncm  opnso. 
Fkncud,  opp.  t.  vii,  cd.  Lugd.  1 330.  ztI,  ed  Venet,  t.  xU,  page  341,  et  leq^ 
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instructing  the  faithful ;  others,  with  the  performance  of  djvine  wor- 
ship ;  others,  with  the  collecting  of  alms  for  the  support  of  the  com* 
munity  ;  others  bestow  their  services,  with  which  they  are  specially 
charged,  on  the  sick  and  the  healthy ;  those  who  have  learned  trades, 
work  at  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  brethren  and  of  strangers;  others, 
who  are  sq  directed,  itinerate  in  diflferent  countries,  —  since  we  have 
nobody  else  to  employ  on  such  missions."^  The  defenders  of  these 
orders  concede  to  William  of  St.  Amour,  that  many  of  the  bad  things 
censured  by  him  were  really  to  be  found  in  individuals  amongst  them ; 
but  they  complain  of  the  injustice  he  had  done  them  in  accusing  the 
whole  for  what  was  the  fault  only  of  a  few.s  "  That  which  is  bad/' 
says  Bonaventura,  ^'  swims  on  the  surface,  and  is  easily  noticed  by 
every  one.  True  holiness  is  a  hidden  thing,  and  is  to  be  found  out 
only  by  certain  marks."  ^  Thomas  Aquinas  objects  to  their  opponents, 
that  they  took  it  upon  them  to  judge  over  the  conscience,  over  the 
hidden  things  of  the  heart,  when  they  accused  the  monks  of  seekmg 
after  the  favor  of  the  world  ;  after  their  own  glory,  and  not  the  glory 
of  Christ ;  and  of  many  such-like  things.  It  was  only  presumption  or 
envy  to  judge  thus.  It  was  the  common  resort  of  such  as  were  dis- 
posed to  decry  and  to  censure  rather  than  to  correct.* 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  distinguished  men  betrayed  the 
too  strong  bias  of  a  predilection  for  their  order,  when  they  labored  so 
much  to  extenuate  grievous  faults,  of  which  the  members  of  their 
order  were  clearly  convicted  ;  arguing  that  no  man  in  this  world  can 
live  without  sin,  1  John  1 :  8.5  If  the  monks  were  eager  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  rich ;  if  they  mtermeddled  with  matters  which  did  not 
concern  them,  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  a  comfortable  mainte- 
nance; if  they  sought  temporal  gain  among  those  for  whom  they 
preached,  —  these  were  to  be  regarded  as  slight  faiUngs,  for  which  they 
ought  not  to  be  called  sinners,  much  less  false  apostles.^  Bonaventura/ 
in  defending  these  orders  against  the  reproach  that  they  faymed  on 
the  rich,  says :  "  We  ought,  certainly,  to  love  all,  in  the  Lord ;  to  long 
after  the  salvation  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  and  seek  to  pro 
mote  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  and  in  the  way  most  profitable 
for  both.  Therefore,  if  a  poor  man  is  better  than  a  rich  man,  we 
should  love  him  more ;  but  we  must  honor  the  rich  man  most,  not- 
withstanding ;  and  this  for  four  reasons  :  First,  because  in  this  world 
God  has  placed  the  rich  and  mighty  above  the  poor  in  respect  to  their 

^  L.  c.  f.  333.  charge  against   his  opponents,  that  tbe^ 

'  Ut  videlicet,  quod  ab  uno  vcl  duobus  peccuta  Icvia,  quae  ctiam  in  quibuscunqm 

geritar,  toti  religioni  imponcrc  pracsumant,  perfectis  iiivcnluntur,  quasi  gnivia  exagge- 

sicut  cum  dicuut,  quod  non  sunt  cibis  sibi  rant,  he  reckons  among  them,  quod  quae* 

appositis  contenti,  lautiora  quacrentes,  ct  rant  opulcntiora  hospitia,  in  quibus  meliai 

multa  hujusmodi,  quae  ctiam  si  ab  aliqui-  procurentur,  quod  procurent  alicna  negotii, 

bus  aliquando  fiunt,  nullatenus  sunt  total!  utsic  mcreaiuur  hospitio,  quod  rapiant  bo- 

coUegio    imponenda.     Thomas  Aquinas,  na  tcmporalia  illorum,  quibus  praedkaot 

opusc.  xvi,  p.  410.  et  alia. 

*  L.  c.  f.  336.  '  Quae  etsi  in  ritium  sonent,  non  tamea 
^  Quod  maxime  faciunt,  qui  magis  amant  sunt  tam  gravia,  ut  pro  eis  dici  possint  pee- 

damare  et  vituperare,  quam  corrigere  et    catorcs,  qui  haec  committunt,  nednm  at 
cmendare.    Opiuc  xri,  p.  411.  pro  iis  possint  dici  pseadapostoU. 

*  When  Tbomat  Aqvinai  briogs  it  as  a       fL.cf.S88. 
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woddly  circumstances ;  so  that,  in  honoring  the  rich,  we  concnr  with 
Hit  divine  order :  Secondly,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  rich, 
vib  would  be  angry  and  sin  if  we  refused  to  pay  them  such  honor, — 
fk0j  would  oppress  us,  and  other  poor  people  :  Thirdly,  because  more 
gota  results  from  the  conversion  of  a  rich  man  than  from  that  of  many 
f&at  men, — for  the  converted  rich  man  edifies  many  by  his  example  ; 
lad  through  him,  much  good  may  be  done  and  much  evil  prevented."^ 
Jvitifications  of  this  character  serve,  perhaps,  rather  to  confirm  than 
la  refute  many  of  the  objections  brought  by  the  Parisian  theolo^an» 

t  these  two  orders. 
The  unflinching  advocate  of  the  university  of  Paris,  who  had  long 
Mbnded  its  rights  against  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  mendi- 
ont  orders,  before  the  court  of  Rome,  William  of  St.  Amour,  finally 
had  to  succumb  to  the  united  spiritual  and  secular  powers,  which  acted 

the  influence  of  these  monks.  His  book,  "  De  periculis  novissi- 
temporum,"  which  on  account  of  the  many  remarks  it  con- 
lahad,  cautiously  and  forbearingly,  indeed,  yet  freely  expressed, 
igiinnt  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  popes,  could  not  make  a  very 
bvorable  impression  at  the  Roman  court,  was  condemned  in  the  year 
1256,  by  pope  Alexander  the  Fourth.  He  had  to  resign  his  post,  and 
WU  banished  from  France.^  He  retired  to  Burgundy,  his  native 
OOVitxy.  With  the  successor  of  pope  Alexander,  Clement  the  Fourth, 
ht  found  means  of  becoming  reconciled.  He  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Iho  latter  a  revised  copy  of  the  work  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
hk  treatise  '^  On  the  Dangers  of  the  Last  Times  ;"  and  consisted  of  a 
eoDeetion  of  proof-texts  from  Scripture,  relating  to  this  subject.  He 
BliDd  beyond  the  year  1270.^  Although  these  contests  died  away, 
vst  the  same  spirit  of  freedom  was  maintained  in  the  university  of 
nris,  which  had  offered  so  determined  an  opposition  to  the  mendicant 

Man. 

The  eSect  of  these  fierce  assaults  on  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks 
vpnld  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  well-disposed  in  them  to  the 
paints  in  which  they  had  degenerated,  and  to  call  forth  eSbrts  for 
nCMrm.  Although  the  juous  Bonaventura,  when  he  had  to  defend  his 
MEder  against  its  antagonists,  was  too  inclined  to  play  the  part  of  .an 
idTOCate,  in  palliating  many  of  the  abuses,  vet  he  expressed  himself 
■I  an  altogether  different  manner  when  he  addressed  the  superiors  of 
Bid  order  themselves.  He  now  exhibits  himself  as  the  rigid  censor; 
ind  by  his  own  strictures  shows  that  there  was  foundation  for  many  of 
Ik*  above-stated  charges.  When,  in  the  year  1256,  he  was  appointed 
general  of  his  order,  he  issued  a  circular  letter*  to  the  presiding 
olloers  of  the  same  in  the  several  provinces,  calling  upon  them  in  the 
■ott  urgent  manner  to  do  their  utmost  to  remove  the  abuses  which 
bad  crept  in.     "  The  danger  of  the  times,"  he  writes  to  them,  "  the 

•  Ik  C.  f.  338.  ^  St.  Amoar,  qu'  hypocriaia 

•  III  a  poem  belonging  to  these  times,        ,    *"^'  «^^'  P*'  «^^'  «°'^«i«- 

te  iO-aJled  Roman  de  la  Rose,  it  is  said  ^a    Boulay,  hist,  univcrs.  Paris,  t.  iii, 

Bfhfai:—  ^•^^^• 

bany  de  ce  royaume,  *  Epistola  ad  ministros  provindales  et 


▲  tort  oomme  tat  StUitro  GaOkuiin*.  custodes,  opp.  t.  vii,  ed.  Logduxiens.  f.  433. 
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Violation  of  our  own  consciences ;  the  scandal  of  worldly  people,  to  wboDi 
the  order,  which  should  be  to  them  a  mirror  of  holiness,  has  become 
an  object  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  ;  all  urge  us  to  action."     He 
declares  to  them,  that  he  had  examined  into  the  causes  by  which  ibi& 
splendor  of  the  order  had  become  dimmed,  and  had  found  that  it  wtl 
to  be  traced  to  the  fault  of  some  of  its  own  members.     He  then  proccedf 
to  enumerate  several  particulars,  which  had  brought  the  order  into 
bad  repute.     Cupidity,  than  which  nothing  could  more  directly  h% 
opposed  to  the  poverty  for  which  the  order  had  been  founded  ;  costly 
and  sumptuous  buildings  ;  the  monopolizing  of  funerds  and  of  tiiis 
drawing  up  of  wills,*  a  thing  which  could  not  fail  to  create  great  dis- 
satisfaction amongst  the  clergy,  and  particularly  the  priests.     To  Hbam 
list,  he  added  the  enormous  expense  occasioned  by  the  itinerant  bretk* 
ren.     "  For,  as  they  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  little,"  says  he,  ".  tad 
as  the  love  of  men  has  waxen  cold,  we  have  all  become  burdensome^ 
and  we  shall  come  to  be  still  more  so,  if  some  remedy  be  not  soon 
applied.     Though  there  are  very  many,  whom  such  accusations  do  noi 
touch,  still,  the  disgrace  will  come  upon  all,  if  the  innocent  have  noi 
courage  enough  to  resist  the  guilty.     So  let  the  ardor  of  your  seal 
bum  forth ;  and  after  you  have  purified  the  house  of  our  Father  in 
heaven  from  those  who  make  it  a  house  of  merchandise,  let  it  kindk 
in  all  the  brethren  the  fire  of  prayer  and  devotion."     He  recommend* 
it  to  them  especially,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  Francis,  to  proceed 
more  cautiously  in  admitting  members  into  the  order,  and  to  limit  the 
number  of  those  to  be  received.     They  should  allow  no  man  to  become 
a  preacher  or  confessor  without  a  previous  rigid  examination.*     After 
the  same  manner,  he  expresses  himself  in  a  special  letter  to  one  of  ih^ 
provincial  superiors.     "  In  former  times,  the  observance  of  the  even* 
gelical  perfection  made  us  universally  respected  and  beloved ;  but,  ei 
present,  when  the  multitude  give  themselves  up  to  their  bad  pasdone, 
and  superiors  cease  to  enforce  the  necessary  strictness,  it  seems  that 
many  vices  are  stealing  among  us  which  make  this  venerable  society 
burdensome  and  contemptible  to  the  people."     He  expresses  great 
dissatisfaction  with  those  who,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  Francis,  assanlt 
the  clergy  in  their  sermons  before  the  laity,  and  only  sow  scandal,- 
strife,  and  hatred  ;  with  those  who  injure  the  pastors  by  monopoliibur 
to  themselves  the  burial  of  the  dead  and  the  drawing  up  of  wills,  and 
who  had  thereby  made  the  whole  order  detested  by  the  clergy .3     "  It 
is  an  abominable  falsehood,"  he  declares, ''  for  a  man  to  profess  tlie 
voluntary  adoption  of  the  most  extreme  poverty,  while  he  is  nnwiUing 

*  See  on  this  point,  the  treatise  of  Giesc-  tuos  in  cocxneteriis  snis  solenniter  sepelif- 

ler,  referred  to  on  page  280.   The  sapersti-  bant.    Chronicon  Senonense,  L  iv,  c.  xn,  t, 

tious  considered  it  a  preat  privilege  to  l>e  c.  f.  634. 

buried  among  the  monks,  in  some  one  of        *  Officia    praedicationis  ct  confbssionli' 

their  churchyards,  a  circumstance  which  tho  cum  multo  examine  imponatis. 
latrer  knew  now  to  turn  to  their  own  ad  van-        '  Sepulturarum  ac  testomentoram  liti|p> 

tagc.    The  Benedictine  Riclier  says,  in  the  osa  et  avida  quaedam  invasio  cum  exclo* 

Chronicle  of  the  Dominicans,  already  no-  sione  illorum,  ad  quos  animanim  cura  apee-' 

tieed  :  IIlos,  qui  eis  talia  dona  confercbant,  tare  dinoscitur,  nou  modicum  nos  dero  tod 

quod  Pupa  facere  non  potest,  a  peccatis  fecit  exosos. 
irftpinarom  et  osuramm  aUolyebant  et  mor- 
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to  foffer  want  in  anything ;  for  a  man  to  be  rich  inside  of  the  monas- 
fujif  while  outside  of  it  he  begs  like  a  pauper.  All  the  brethren 
Aoud  be  directed  to  be  careful  and  avoid  every  occasion  of  giving 
iut  cause  of  complaint  to  the  clergy.  It  should  app>ear  manifest  to 
we  whole  world,  that  they  were  not  seeking  their  own  advantage,  but 
Mimdy  the  winning  of  souls  to  Christ. 

,f'fiut  even  before  the  death  of  Francis,  there  was  formed  within  the 
Older  the   germ  of  an  inward  schism  leading  to   important  conse- 

Cices ;  the  strife  between  a  party  who  were  zealous  for  the  literal 
rvance  of  the  so-called  evangelical  poverty,  and  another,  who 
retained  only  the  appearance  of  it,  but  in  the  splendor  of  monasteries 
wki  churches,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  allowed  themselves  to 
Anrt,  in  manifold  ways,  from  that  original  principle.  The  brother 
SEaSy  a  disciple  of  Francis  himself,  who  occasioned  great  disturbances 
in  the  order,  stood  at  the  head  of  this  laxcr  party.  In  oy)position 
to  him  stood  forth  other  important  men,  and  in  particular  the  influential 
Anthony  of  Padua.  Sometimes  general  of  the  order,  Elias  fell  and 
roee  by  turns,  till  finally  he  was  cast  aside  entirely  and  turned  out  of 
iL  But  the  quarrel  between  the  two  parties  in  the  order  still  went 
OD.  The  question  was,  how  to  unite  any  possession  whatsoever,  neces- 
my  for  this  life,  with  evangelical  poverty.  Men  resorted  to  a  distinc- 
tioDy  by  which  greater  latitude  of  interpretation  could  be  given  to  this 
term.  They  distinguished  between  a  right  of  property,  and  the  simple 
Mae  of  another's  property  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  necessary  wants  of 
Sfe.  As  property,  the  Franciscans  should  possess  nothing ;  but  the 
fiffht  of  property  in  all  goods  administered  by  them  should  be  given  to 
the  pope.^  Thus  arose  the  two  parties  of  the  more  strict  (^Zelantes^ 
"  iritalei)  and  the  more  mild  Franciscans.  The  popes,  by  their  ex- 
ations  of  the  5'ranciscan  rule,  especially  Nicholas  the  Third,  by 
bull  issued  in  1297,  (called,  from  its  commencing  words,  Euiit^ 
qid$eminaty^^  favored  the  principles  of  the  milder  party,  and  express- 
W  confirmed  the  distinction  above  stated.  So  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the 
Zelantes  was  fanned  into  a  conflict  with  the  dominant  church  itself. 
Add  to  this,  that  as  the  writings  of  abbot  Joachim  had  found  great 
acceptance  with  this  order  generally,  which  believed  that  itself  had 
been  predicted  in  them,  so  the  more  zealous  party  in  particular  busied 
themselves  a  good  deal  with  those  writings,  —  and  the  more,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  became  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  as  their  fanatical  enthusiasm  was 'excited  by  opposition.  The 
idea  of  an  ultimate  perfection  of  religious  life,  of  the  last  times  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  of  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  everlasting 
gospel,  was  pushed  by  them  to  still  further  extremes ;  and  their  extrav- 
agant notion  of  the  perfection  of  a  life  without  property,  consecrated 


*  See  Bonaventura  in  the  Dcterminntiones  tur,  proprietatem  sibi  assumsit,  exceptis  his, 

qoAMtionuin  circa  regulam  Francihci  Qu.  quorum  dominium  Kihi  cunforentes  retinue- 

jjdv :    Praesul  sedis  apostolicne,  qui  est  runt  ct  nobis  usum  carundem  rerum  .->oium 

gilieralifl  omnium  panperum  ecclcsiac  pro-  concedit,  ut  semper  alicno  victu  ct  vestita 

vbor,  tpecialiter  nostri  ordinisi  curam  hal>ct,  ac  tecto  ct  aliis  utendilibus  absque  proprie- 

OBiiiilun  mobilinm,  quae  ordini  confcrun-  tatis  jure,  ex  ipsios  conoeMioae  utomor. 
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to  contemplation  alone,  would  lead  them  into  the  mistake  of  regarding 
the  whole  appearance  and  evolution  of  Christianity,  thus  far,  as  only  a 
subordinate  thing  in  comparison  with  that  highest  stage  of  spiritual 
perfection,  for  wWch  they  were  to  prepare  the  way.  A  spritual  pride 
of  mysticism  would  be  ready  to  exalt  itself  above  everytiiing  positive 
and  objective  in  religion;  and  we  have  already  pointed  out,  on  a 
former  page,  the  point  of  support  which  such  a  tendency  might  find, 
in  several  expressions  of  the  abbot  Joachim.  Many  fanatical  tenden- 
cies, which  appropriated  to  themselves  these  ideas,  were  diffused  by 
the  different  kinds  of  Beghards,  who  found  refuge  in  the  third  ordw 
within  the  general  order  of  Francis. 

But  here  we  stop,  —  intending  to  reserve  the  more  detailed  exhibi- 
tion of  the  remarkable  facts,  which  are  here  merely  hinted  at,  for  Ao 
Fourth  Section  of  the  present  history. 


i'i  f 

»     ■ 


SECTION  THIRD. 


CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 


•*;To  the  epochs  that  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  outpouring 
tf  tiie  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  reckoned  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
ttrjl  and  &e  after  effects  of  the  religious  awakening  which  then 
bmui  among  the  Christian  nations  of  the  West,  extend  far  into  the 
penod  now  before  us.  As  we  observed  in  individual  examples,  under 
Hie  preceding  section,  the  religious  life  was  continually  receiving  a 
9nA  impulse  from  influences  of  various  kinds:  from  the  vigorous  meas- 
m  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  to  promote  a  reform  in  the  whole  church ; 
ftobi  the  impressions  produced  on  the  multitude  by  the  preaching  of 
ik0  emsades ;  from  the  effects  wrought  by  distinguished  preachers  of 
ihe  clerical,  and  more  especially  of  the  monastic  order,  who  itinerated 
fcoQgh  the  countries,  exhorting  men  to  repentance ;  from  the  found- 
ing of  the  two  orders  of  mendicant  friars.  Great  susceptibility  to 
nieous  impressions,  as  well  as  great  depth  and  power  of  religious 
fbehng,  manifested  themselves  by  various  signs  of  the  times :  by  the 

C'ek  and  general  participation  in  important  enterprises  undertaken  in 
name  of  religion ;  by  the  formation  of  societies  in  which  the  ener- 
f^  of  many  could  be  speedily  united  for  accomplishing  great  works 
OODSecrated  to  religion,  such  as  the  erection  of  magnificent  churches ;  ^ 
bj  Ae  mighty  influence  which  men  who  could  exert  an  influence  on 
Ine  religious  life,  soon  acquired  ;  by  the  rapid  spread  of  religious 
neieties,  whether  connected  with  the  church,  or  with  the  sects  that 
mre  opposed  to  it. 

•  ■  Over  against  religion  stood  the  rude  power  of  unsubdued  sensuoua- 
iMi,  of  fierce  and  eager  passions,  that  announced  themselves  by  rude 
Mbrcaks  of  crime,  and  either  with  brutal  obstinacy  maintained  their 
gnmnd,  or  finally  yielded  to  the  mightier  force  of  religious  impressions. 

•  How  many  do  we  see  every  day,"  says  the  pious  mystic,  Richard  a 
8l»  Victore,'  whOj  amid  the  crimes  which  they  are  constantly  commit- 
liiig,  never  abandon  the  hope  and  purpose  of  repentance ;  and  who  not 
Only  mean  to  leave  off  sinning,  but  to  renounce  every  worldly  posses- 


f    ■    L  ■•  . 


^-'  The  zcal'witb  which  men  of  all  ranks  non  potcrant,  votis  snpplebant  protcnsis  in 

•od  aces  coald  unite  together  in  build-  coeluni  manibos.     The  foundation-stone 

A  cnurch,  is  illustrated  by  an  example  was  laid  with  great  solemnity,  a  circtim- 

gang  to  the  year  1156,  which  may  bo  stance  to  which  the  author  attributes  spe- 

m  the  life  of  the  abbot  Stephen  of  cial  importance,  because  this  represented 

L  ii,  c.  xviii :  Adcrat  hujus  tantae  the  foundation-stone  on  which  tne  entire 

■edificfltionis  initiis  inaestimabilis  hominum  church  reposes,  and  other  than  which  can 

IMrititndo  divcrsi  generis  atquc  aetatis  cum  no  man  lay.     See  fialnz.  Miscellan.  t  iv, 

■alio  coetu  nobilium,  quomm  alii  poten-  p.  130. 

auxilium  et  protcctionem,  divites  pe-       '  De  eradltione  interiorifl  hominis,  Lii,eb 

offerebant,  pmperes,  quod  rebw  zxr. 

26* 
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sion,  and  join  themselves  to  some  order  of  monks.  And  so,  if  Qoij  m 
his  sovereign  mercy,  have  compassion  on  them,  they  become  reformed. 
But  others,  when  exhorted  to  repentance,  swear  they  never  coidd 
prevail  upon  themselves  to  give  up  the  world,  or  abandon  their  lusts^i 

Sudden  transitions  from  die  most  violent  outbreaks  of  sensual  rude- 
ness to  emotions,  no  less  violently  expressed,  of  a  more  or  leas  en- 
during contrition  were  of  no  rare  occurrence.  The  awe-inspiring 
appearance  and  words  of  pious  monks  had  a  power,  especially  when 
strengthened  by  the  impression  of  some  remarkable  incident,  to  pro- 
duce great  changes  in  minds  whose  religious  susceptibilities  had,  ae 
yet,  been  only  kept  back  by  the  force  of  barbarism  ;  as  we  have  already 
seen  illustrated  >  in  the  remarkable  effect  produced  by  the  monk  Ber* 
nard  of  Tiron,  on  a  crew  of  barbarian  pirates. 

Active  benevolence,  hospitality ;  sympathy  with  the  sick  and  su£Em^ 
ing;  kindness  and  respect  shown  to  pious  ecclesiastics  and  monks  f 
devout  participation  in  prayer  and  in  all  the  ordinances  considered  ae 
belonging  to  the  church  life  ;  zeal  in  the  Christian  education  of  chil- 
dren ;  rigid  abstinence ;  such  were  the  signs  under  which  genuine  pely 
exhibited  itaelf  even  among  the  laity.  A  biographical  sketch  belon|(> 
ing  to  the  twelfth  century  presents  us  witii  a  picture  of  the  piety  of 
these  times  in  the  account  of  a  married  couple,  who  are  held  up  ae 
patterns.  They  owned  and  resided  on  an  estate  in  the  diocese  of 
Vienne.  They  supported  themselves  by  honest  labor,  lived  ^-ith  great 
frugality,  gave  liberally  to  the  poor,  and  sympathized  with  them  in 
their  sufferings.  They  were  full  of  respect  and  love  to  pious  monks: 
and  took  great  pains  in  bringing  up  their  children  to  faith  and  good 
works.  To  neither  of  their  sons,  whom  they  destined  for  the  spiritual 
profession,  would  they  allow  a  benefice  to  be  given  in  advance.  After 
they  had  done  educating  their  children,  they  practised  a'  rigid  absti- 
nence, living  like  anchorets  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  devoting 
themselves  with  still  more  zeal  than  ever  to  the  work  of  almsgiving. 
Sleeping  thenlselves  on  straw,  they  gave  up  the  better  beds  for  the 
use  of  the  poor ;  and  while  the  whole  of  their  house  was  ever  open  to 
the  needy  and  the  wayfaring,  they  set  apart  one  chamber,  expressly 
for  their  use.  As  to  the  monks,  tiiey  were  not  only  ready  to  reoeiTe 
them,  but  took  pains  to  fetch  tiiem  in.  They  drew  instruction  fiosi 
them  about  the  way  of  salvation,  not  merely  for  their  own  benefit,  but 
that  they  might  be  able  to  impart  it  to  others.  They  exerted  them- 
selves to  restore  peace  between  parties  at  strife ;  to  aid  the  injuredy 
and  to  bring  those  who  wronged  others  to  a  sense  of  their  injustioe*' 
In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  a  person  in  Brittany, 
by  the  name  of  Goisfred,  who,  in  his  younger  days^  had  lived  by 

*  His  words :  Quam  multos  qaotidie  vide-  dinem  vcl  religionem  venire  etiam  cam  Jl» 

mas,  qui  inter  flogitta,  quae  assiduo  com-  ramcnto  affirmant  et  cum  de  peccatis 

mittunt,  spera  et  propositum  resipiscendi  ripiuntur  se  a  suis  voluptatibas  non  ; 

non  amittunt  et  non  solum  peccata  dimit-  exhibere  cum  sacramento  asseveranL 

tere,  imo  ettam  omnia  quae  mundi  sunt,  '  See  aI)ovc,  p  236. 

relinquere  et  ad  ordinem  et  religionem  ve-  '  Vita  Patri  Archicp.  Tarantas :  see  abofi 

nire  pro(>onunt.    Alii  autem,  cum  de  con-  p.  239.    Acta  Sanct  Mens.  Miy.  t.  ii,  d^ 

▼enioue  admonenttir,  nimqiuun  le  ad  or*  L  324  ti  325. 
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Jobbery,  but,  by  the  admonitions  of  his  pious  wife,  had  been  led  to 
dtan^e  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  now  lived  bj  the  labor  of  his 
own  Hands,  and,  reserving  from  his  earnings  barely  enough  to  support 
himself  and  his  family,  distributed  the  rest  m  alms.  During  a  violent 
snow-storm  in  mid-winter,  he  drove  to  a  monastery  with  great  difficulty 
«  wagon  laden  with  bread  for  the  celebration  of  some  saint-day.^  In 
a  biographical  account  of  certain  pious  country-people,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  following  points  are  cited  as  characteristic  marks  of  the 
'Christian  life  :  both  husband  and  wife  showed  by  the  best  evidence  — 
die  fruits  of  their  good  works — that  they  were  true  Christians;  for 
they  were  zealous  in  bestowing  alms,  in  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  in 
elotiiing  the  naked,  and  in  performing  other  pious  deeds  of  charity.* 
Of  the  mother  of  archbishop  Eberhard  of  Salzburg,  it  is  related,  that 
die  was  almost  constantiy  engaged  in  almsgiving,  prayer,  and  fasting ; 
and  that  she  seldom  ate  anything  but  vegetables,  ohe  caused  a  church 
to  be  erected  on  her  estate,  and  conveyed  the  stones  for  it  two  miles 
barefoot  on  her  own  shoulders ;  many  other  women  followed  her  exam- 
ple.'—  It  is  recorded  of  a  pious  smith,  m  this  century,  that  he  daily 
lodged  poor  people  in  his  own  house,  first  washing  their  feet,  and  then 
providing  beds  for  them.*  —  The  father  of  a  family,  whenever  he 
went  to  church,  took  provisions  with  him  for  the  poor  people  who  lived 
in  tiie  neighborhood.*  Ambrose  of  Siena,  a  much-venerated  D(5mmi- 
ean,  who  lived  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  descended 
from  a  respectable  and  wealthy  family  in  that  city.  He  was,  while  a* 
youth  and  still  living  under  the  paternal  roof,  particularly  distinguish- 
ed for  a  spirit  of  active  benevolence. 

So  it  is  said  in  the  account  of  his  lifc.^  The  law  of  Christ  is  found- 
ed for  the  most  part  in  love ;  this  grace,  therefore,  predominated  in 
faim.  He  obtained  leave  from  his  wealthy  father  to  take  home  with 
him  every  Saturday  five  strangers,  to  entertain  them  and  present  to 
each  of  them  a  certain  sum  of  money.  On  every  Saturday  evening, 
he  placed  himself  near  that  gate  of  Siena  which  was  the  thoroughfare 
of  those  strangers  who  came  from  beyond  the  Alps.  Choosing  five 
from  the  whole,  and  conducting  them  to  his  own  house,  he  showed 
them  to  a  room  set  apart  expressly  for  their  service.  He  himself 
provided  them  with  everything  necessary  to  supply  their  bodily  wants, 
till  he  had  waited  upon  them  to  their  beds.  The  next  morning  he 
accompanied  them  to  mass,  and  then  led  them  round  to  the  principal 
ehurches  of  the  city.  Returning  with  them  to  his  house,  he  gave 
tfiem  a  breakfast,  bestowed  on  them  an  alms  besides,  and  dismissed 
Ibem,  after  recommending  himself  to  their  prayers.    But  he  took  a 

Secial  interest  in  the  condition  of  those  who  languished  in  confinement. 
e  was  accustomed,  on  every  Friday,  to  visit  the  public  prisons.  And, 
if  he  found  any  poor  people  there  who  were  unable  to  provide  for  their 
own  support,  he  took  care  to  send  them  privatoly,  one  day  in  the 


>  Orderic.  Vitftl.  Hist  1.  ri,  f.  628. 

■  Acta  S.  Mens.  Januar.  t.  ii,  f.  795. 

■  L.  c  Mens.  Jun.  t.  iv. 

*  L.  c.  Mens.  Jan.  t  r,  f.  115. 


*  See  life  of  the  abbot  Stephen  of  Obaba^ 
1.  i,  c.  ir. 

*  Acta  S.  Mens.  Mart,  t  iii,  c  ii,  f.  183 
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nireek,  %  certain  allowance  of  food  and  money.     Everj  Sandajylia 
rvisited  the  hospital  of  the  citj  at .  meal  time,  and  assisted  those  who 
abook  care  of  the  sick  in  distributing  among  the  patients  their  allottoi 
iportions  of  food.    lie  strove  also  to  comfort  them.    He  entered  the 
blouses  of  the  poor ;  and,  if  he  found  any  sick  and  wanting  tiie  neeea- 
84ries  of  life,  he  begged  of  his  parents  that  their  wants  mi^  be 
irelieyed,  and  was  himself  the  bearer  of  the  charities  bestowed  (m  thezBb 
He  declined  all  invitations  to  social  parties  and  weddings.    Andal- 
•ready  was  he  beginning  to  show  symptoms  not  only  of  an  inclination  to 
"Withdraw  from  the  world,  but  of  a  tendency  to  the  monastic  life,  whda« 
like  St  Francis,'  he  experienced  a  remarkable  reaction  of  the  freer 
Christian  spirit.     It  so  happened,  that  he  was  invited  to  attend  a 
tredding-feast  at  the  house  of  a  relative.     He  declined  the  invitation, 
and  in  the  mean  time  turned  his  stops  to  a  Cistercian  monastery,  b^ 
yond  the  walls  of  the  city.     While  on  the  way,  he  was  accosted  by 
an  old  man,  in  the  Donnnican  habit,  who  begged  of  him  an  almsi 
takmg  occasion  at  the  same  time  of  entering  into  conversation  with 
him.     He  said :  ''  Thou  thinkest  of  gaining  merit  in  the  sight  of  Qod^ 
and  of  better  providing  for  thy  soul's  salvation,  by  shunning  the  sooietf 
of  thy  relatives  and  associates,  and  declining  to  take  any  part  in  tbt 
celebration  of  a  holy  marriage.     But  I  tell  thee,  thou  wilt  ohtaiii 
BK)re*favor  and  merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  if  thou  disdainest  no4f  jb0 
mingle  in  the  society  of  thy  associates ;  for  it  is  far  more  praiseworthl 
in  his  sight,  to  battle  with  the  temptations  and  dangers  of  the  seal, 
than  to  lead  the  secure  life  which  thou  proposest  to  do.     Wilt  thoa 
not  fall  into  the  sin  of  pride,  or  give  others  occasion  to  accuse  thee  of 
it,  if  thou  disdainest  the  society  of  those  who  would  honor  thee  ?     And 
how  wilt  tiiou  secure  thy  soul's  salvation,  if  without  the  marriage 
estate,  which  God  has  ordained,  thou  art  unable  to  conquer  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  fiesh  ?     It  is  the  free  gift  of  God  which  bestows  on  sottil 
the  ability  of  leading  a  chaste  life  apart  from  marriage.     But  it  is 
pride  which  leads  thee  to  imagine  thyself  able  to  do  tius  out  of  tkf 
•elf-will,  and  by  thine  own  efforts."  The  appearance  of  this  free-min^ 
ed  sage  was  transformed  by  the  people  of  those  times  into  an  appear* 
ance  of  Satan  —  disguised  as  a  monk,  for  the  purpose  of  deceivimg 
the  young  man. 

We  read  of  an  English  nobleman,  near  the  close  of  the  eleTenih 
oentury,  who  finding  himself  shut  up  for  a  year  in  close  confinemenii^ 
om  account  of  some  political  change,  gave  himself  wholly  to  exereiflas 
of  penitence  and  devotion.  The  effects  of  the  change  which  he  under? 
«rent  manifested  themselves  in  the  resignatioa  and  composure  wiih 
which  he  met  the  death  to  which  he  was  condemned.  He  walked  ta 
the  scaflbld  clad  in  the  costly  robes  which  belonged  to  his  rank  and 
office;  but  on  arrivmg  there  distributed  them  among  the  poor  that 
stood  around  as  spectators.  Falling  upon  his  knees,  he  prayed  £« 
some  time,  weeping.  When  the  executioner,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
hasten  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  urged  him  to  stand  up,  he,  said  • 

'See  above,  p.  271. 
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•  Suffer  me,  in  God's  name,  to  repeat  one  more  pater-noster  for  my- 
•elf  and  for  you ;"  and,  again  kneeling,  he  prayed  with  hands  and  eyes 
uplifted  to  heaven.  But  when  he  came  to  the  words,  ^^  Lead  us  not 
mo  temptation,"  the  tide  of  his  inward  feelings  gushed  forth  in  a  flood 
cf  tears,  and  choked  all  further  utterance  J 

An  example  of  sincere  and  active  piety  from  the  class  of  common 
artisans,  is  presented  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Raymund  Palmaris,  at 
Placenza.  Bom  in  that  city,  in  the  year  1140,  and  descended  from  a 
jBOus  family  of  the  middle  class,  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  appren- 
lieed  to  an  artisan;  the  occupation,  however,  did  not  suit  a  mind 
striving  after  higher  tilings.  Having  lost  his  &ther  while  young,  and 
being  no  longer  obliged  to  follow  the  trade  for  which  the  father  had 
dartined  him,  he  was  seized  with  an  earnest  desire  to  quicken  and 
Aourish  his  devotion  by  a  visit  to  the  sacred  spots  in  Palestine.  Hav- 
ing made  up  his  mind,  he  informed  his  pious  mother  of  it,  and  she 
fosdved  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage  with  him.     After  they  had  with 

esat  devotion  visited  all  &e  spots  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  our 
viour,  they  returned  home  to  their  country.  Raymund,  soon  after- 
Hirds,  lost  his  mother,  upon  which  he  married,  and  resumed  his  former 
oeeapation.  He  had  five  sons ;  each  of  whom,  when  they  received 
baptism,  he  was  accustomed  to  dedicate  to  God  with  the  following 

Eyer  :  "  Here  is  a  being  who  wears  thine  image  ;  to  thee  I  dedicate 
I,  as  thy  creature ;  life  and  death  are  in  thy  hands."  The  five  chil- 
dren were  all,  one  after  another,  removed  from  him  in  early  life.  He 
j^gned  himself  to  the  will  of  God,  and  it  was  a  comfort  and  joy  to 
Mm,  that  the  Lord  had  called  them,  in  the  robes  of  innocence,  out  of 
Has  life  of  temptation,  to  himself.  He  looked  upon  it  as  an  admoni- 
tiOD,  warning  him  thenceforth  to  live  with  his  wife  as  if  they  were 
unmarried  ;  which  he  proposed  to  her,  having  too  conscientious  a  re- 
gud  for  duty  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  without  the  consent  of  his 
eompanion.  Another  son  was  born  to  him,  and  in  the  absence  of  his 
irife  he  took  the  child  from  its  cradle,  carried  it  to  the  church,  threw 
Umself  down  with  it  before  a  crucifiix  and  prayed :  ^'  My  Lord  and 
fliriour,  who  stretchest  out  thine  arms  to  receive  all  who  come  to  thee, 
m  thou  hast  taken  to  thyself  my  five  children,  in  their  tender  age, 
nd  made  them  fellow-heirs  of  eternal  bliss,  I  beseech  thee  vouchsafe 
to  receive  also  to  thyself  this  my  little  son,  whom  thou  hast  bestowed 
0Q  me,  beyond  all  my  hopes.  But,  if  thou  hast  destined  him  for  a 
longer  life,  preserve  him  chaste  and  pure  for  the  holy  order  of  monks, 
to  which  I  now  consecrate  him."  Even  at  this  time,  while  he  was  still  an 
aitisan,  and  had  the  care  of  a  family,  he  improved  every  hour  which 
he  eould  spare  from  the  business  of  his  trade,  and  also  the  holidays,  to 
obtain  firom  pious  and  well-informed  ecclesiastics  and  monks  a  more 
iiact  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
doctrines  of  religion.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired,  he  intended  to 
itoe  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men.  On  Sundays  and 
,  he  collected  together  in  a  workshop  the  people  of  his  own 

1  Otdttle.  Vital,  f  536. 
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dafis,  and  particularly  such  as  followed  the  same  trade  with  hisMelf^ 
and  whom  he  could  persuade  to  forego  their  customarj  amusements, 
9kt  those  times^,  and  addressed  them  on  matters  of  practical  GhristiaiH 
ifef .  These  addresses  met  with  so  much  favor,  that  multitudes  soon 
flocked  together  from  all  quarters  to  hear  him.  Many  invited  him  to 
preach  in  the  public  streets,  and  on  ihe  market-plaoe.  But  this  he 
refused,  saying  that  it  belonged  to  none  but  priests  and  the  learned  to 
do  this ;  an  uneducated  man  like  himself  might  by  this  course  easily 
Ul  into  mistakes.  He  contented  himself  with  simple  practical  exhor- 
tations, designed  for  his  fellow-craftsmen :  these  considered  him  aa 
flieir  spiritual  father,  and  lived  as  a  pious  community  under  his  guid-* 
ance.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  a  purpose 
which  he  had  long  had  in  contemplation,  and  wholly  withdraw  himself 
Grom  all  secular  business.  He  committed  his  little  son  to  the  care  o£ 
kifl  maternal  grandparents,  that  he  might  be  trained  up  to  the  profee- 
•on  of  a  pious  monk.  He  surrendered  into  their  hands  all  his  prq>- 
arty,  to  be  managed  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  this  son.  He  now 
prepared  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  all  the  holy  places,  intending  finaUr 
Id  settle  down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  there  end  hit^ 
days.     He  had  already  completed  the  [Hlgrimage  to  St.  Jago  di  Cook- 

CiUa  in  Spain,  and  other  holy  places,  and  had  at  length  repaired  to 
e,  and  was  on  the  point  of  settmg  out  for  Jerusalem,  but  by  the 
q)irit  of  Christ  he  was  taught  a  better  course.  The  voice  of  that 
apirit,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  a  heart  so  warm  with  true  [Mety,  would 
doubtless  often  be  heard  remonstrating  against  the  mistaken  tondenoy 
into  which  the  undue  influence  of  religious  feeling  alone,  in  the  al)eeB08> 
of  better  knowledge,  had  hurried  him.  Such  reaction  o(  the  gemiiae 
Christian  spirit  gave  birth  to  a  dream  which  befell  him  in  one  of  thfr 
porches  of  St.  Peter's  church,  where  he  once  happened  to  lay  himself 
down  to  sleep  in  his  pilgrim-garb.  Christ  appeared  to  him,  and  UAi 
him  that  he  was  by  no  means  pleased  witii  his  plan  of  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  ^^  Thou  oughtest,"  the  voice  aeemed 
loi  say,  ^^  to  employ  tiiyself  on  things  more  acceptable  to  me  and  more. 

Sofitaible  to  thyself,  on  works  of  mercy.  Believe  not  that,  in  the  laai 
y,  I  shall  inquire  particulaiiy  concerning  pilgrimages  and  such  fipuflr. 
aots,  when  I  shall  say,  ^  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave. me  food/ ^tOmi. 
(Matt.  24.)  Thou  oughtest  no  longer  to  roam  about  thus  in  tb^ 
frorld  ^  but  go  back  to  thy  native  town,  Placenta,  wheiie  there  are^  aa. 
p«ny  poor,  so  many  forsaken  widows ;  so  many  side,  who  imxdove  luj 
^Onpassion,  and  none  to  receive  them.  Go  thither,  and  I  will  hi 
irith  thee,  and  give  thee  grace  by  which  thou  shalt  be  enabled  to  stir 
mf  the  rich  to  benevolent  action,  to  restore  the  contentious  to  peace, 
^  wajad^ring  to  the  good  way."  In  obedience  to  this  admonition  hfr. 
I^tmn/ed,  in  1178,  to  Piacenaa ;  and  the  bishop  to  whom  he  made  tha 
Wttjter  knowU)  felt  bound  to  recognise  it  as  a  divine  call.  He  waa 
(ilil^i^hed  with  a. house  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  view  by  the  canoo- 
lllU  priestB  of  the  collegiate  church.  He  sought  out  all  the  diffident 
poor,  and  such  as  were  prevented  by  sickness  from  begging,  collected 
alms  for  them,  and  took  care  of  them.    All  who  were  helpless  foimd 
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leome  admittance  and  relief  from  him.  His  example  operated  tipca 
others ;  many  of  the  citizens  associated  themselves  with  him,  to  share, 
■hder  his  direction,  the  task  of  supporting  and  narsing  the  poor  and 
ibe  sick.  He  appropriated  a  separate  dwelling  for  the  sick  and  poor 
of  the  female  sex ;  here  also  he  received  such  as  he  succeeded  in 
calling  from  a  life  of  unchastity  to  repentance,  and  the  direction  of 
tiiem  he  intrusted  to  pious,  well-tried  women.  After  they  had  lived 
•ometime  in  this  manner  he  left  them  free  to  choose  the  mode  of  life 
which  would  be  most  agreeable  to  them.  If  they  preferred  to  marry, 
ho  endeavored  to  assist  them  in  this  matter,  and  to  procure  for  them 
9k  dowry  from  his  pious  friends.  Those  who  showed  an  inclinaticm  for 
fhe  monastic  life,  he  contrived  to  get  admitted  into  monasteries.  He 
diligently  visited  the  prisons,  distributed  temporal  relief  among  the 
prisoners,  and  by  his  exhortations  and  admonitions  endeavored  to 
womote  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  In  behalf  of  such  as  seemed  to 
mm  to  give  proof  of  sincere  penitence,  he  interceded  with  the  magis- 
trates, and  became  security  for  them  that  they  would  pursue  a  different 
ooarse  of  life  and  prove  useful  to  the  state.  Many  of  these,  in  order 
4o  escape  temptations,  withdrew  to  the  monastic  life  and  distinguished 
fliemselvcs  afterwards  by  the  piety  and  integrity  of  their  lives.  He 
OOQ^t  after  outcast  children,  gently  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  carried 
tbem  home,  and  saw  that  they  were  taken  care  of.  Oftentimes,  he 
iroold  take  on  his  shoulders  some  sick  person,  whom  he  found  lying  in 
flie  street,  and  convey  him  home  to  the  above-mentioned  dwelling. 
Widows  and  orphans,  and  all  who  suffered  wrong  treatment,  found  in 
him  a  protector.  Bearing  his  cross  before  him,  and  relying  on  him 
iriiom  it  symbolized,  he  feared  nothing ;  to  that  love  which  led  Christ 
to  give  up  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  he  appealed,  to  exor- 
passion.     Thus  he  reconciled  those  who  were  at  variance ;  thus  he 

ght  to  hush  the  strifes  of  fiercely  contending  factions  amid  the 
oivS  broils  of  Italy.  When  the  citizens  of  Placenza  and  of  Cremona 
wore  at  war  with  each  other,  he  threw  himself  between  the  two  armies 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  his  countrymen  to  peace.  But  the 
poople  of  Cremona,  indignant  because  he  threatened  them  with  divine 
jodgments,  hurried  him  away  as  a  prisoner.  Yet  the  spirit  of  love  still 
eontinued  to  inspire  him,  and  wrought  so  strongly  on  their  feelmgs, 
that  they  soon  let  him  go,  repenting  of  their  having  so  treated  one 
whom  they  felt  constrained  to  reverence  as  a  saint.  After  having 
labored  in  this  manner  for  twenty-two  years,  he  cheerfully  looked 
forward  to  death.  Commending  to  his  associates  the  prosecution  of 
his  work,  and  exhorting  them  to  take  care  of  the  poor  whom  he  left 
behind,  he  thanked  the  Saviour  that  ho  had  brought  his  earthly 
eareer  to  the  long-desired  goal ;  he  sent  for  his  only  remainmg  son, 
warned  him  against  loving  the  empty  goods  of  this  world  and  yielding 
to  its  temptations,  advised  him  to  confirm  the  dedication  that  had 
been  made  of  him  when  a  child,  and  take  refuge  in  the  monastic  life. 
He  testified  that  he  put  no  trust  in  his  own  merits,  but  confided  solely 
in  the  mercy  of  Christ ;  looking  serenely  on  the  cross,  which  had  ever 
accompanied  him  in  his  consecrated  labors,  he  said,  ^^  In  thy  arms,  iii 
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tibj  name  and  thy  strength,  I  depart  from  this  world  to  mj  Savioor 
and  Creator."     These  were  his  last  words.i 

This  particular  shaping  of  the  Christian  life  presents  itself  to  ns  in 
a  multitude  of  examples  among  all  ranks  of  society.  From  the 
Christian  artisan,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  Christian  prince.  In  king 
Louis  the  Ninth,  of  France,  we  see  the  piety  of  these  times  repre- 
sented to  us  in  all  its  noble  traits  intermingled  with  those  one-eided 
extravagancies  which  called  forth  the  covert  censure  of  the  free- 
spirited  William  of  St.  Amour.^  On  him,  too,  the  training  of  a  pious 
mother  (Blanche),  had  exerted  a  decided  influence,  as  he  informs  us 
himself.  She  surrounded  him  with  pious  monks ;  and  on  Sundays 
and  festivals  had  him  always  attend  the  sermon.  Having  once  heurd 
it  falsely  reported  of  her  son  that  he  lived  an  unchaste  life,  she  ex- 
lubited  the  utmost  concern,  and  remarked  that  if  her  son,  whom  she 
loved  more  than  any  other  creature,  had  fallen  sick  with  a  fatal  dis- 
ease, and  she  was  assured  that  he  might  be  restored  by  a  single  act  of 
nnchastity,  she  would  prefer  that  he  should  die,  rather  than  offend  his 
Creator  by  a  mortal  sin.  This  remark  left  a  deep  impression  on  tiie 
mind  of  Louis,  and  he  often  repeated  it,  in  expressing  his  abhorrence 
of  that  sin.  ^^  There  was  no  leprosy  so  hateful,"  he  was  accustomed 
to  say, ''  as  a  mortal  sin  is  to  the  soul."  He  once,  remarked  at  his 
table,  that  ^^  the  devil  took  a  very  cunning  course  in  seducing  usurers 
and  robbers,  and  then  moving  them  to  give  what  they  had  got  by  nsurj 
and  robbery,  for  God's  sake,  to  the  church;  when  they  knew  to  whom 
they  must  give  it  back  at  last."  So,  with  reference  to  a  similar  case, 
he  warned  his  son-in-law,  Thiebault  the  Second,  to  take  care  lest  he 
might  bring  his  soul  into  jeopardy,  if  he  supposed  he  could  atone  fer 
all  his  sins  by  the  bountiful  alms  which  he  bestowed  on  a  Dominican 
monastery.  Being  threatened  with  shipwreck  near  the  island  of  Cy* 
prus,  when  on  the  voyage  to  make  his  crusade  in  the  Holy  Land,  1^ 
sprang  from  his  bed,  and  threw  himself  before  a  crucifix ;  and  when 
the  danger  was  over,  he  remarked,  that  ^^  this  threatening  disjday  of 
Crod's  Almighty  power  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  admonition  calling 
upon  them  to  malce  haste  to  purify  themselves  from  all  evil  and  engage 
earnestly  in  every  good  work."  Mindful  of  the  temptations  that  con- 
stantly beset  men,  he  considered  steadfastness  of  faith  as  the  greatest 
of  all  goods  ;  and  he  exhorted  all  to  strive  after  it  in  due  season,  that 
they  might  be  well  armed  in  the  final  hour,  when  Satan  would  seek  to 
awaken  in  them  all  manner  of  doubts.  ^'  We  should  aim  to  possess  it 
in  such  measure  as  to  be  able  to  say  to  him,  ^  Away  hence,  thou 
enemy  of  human  nature ;  thou  shalt  not  prevail  to  draw  me  off  from 
that  which  I  firmly  believe.'  Gladly  would  I  suffer  every  limb  to  be 
severed  from  my  body  if  I  can  only  die  in  this  faith."  When  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  and  to  obtam  his  liberty  and  save  his  life 
was  required  to  promise  something  on  his  oath,  which  he  believed  he 

*  Thesoarce  of  this  narrative  is  a  Life,  only  the  Italian  translation  preserved,  which 

in  the  Latin  language,  which  certainly  pro-  was  retranslated  into  Latin.    It  is  to  bt 

ceeded  from  a  contemporary.    We  have  it  found  at  the  28th  July.    Mens.  JuL  t  n. 
to  regret,  however,  that  this  waa  lost,  and       '  See  ante,  page  289. 
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nvid  never  be  able  to  accomplish,  he  peremptorily  refused,  saying,  if 
lie  jbould  not  fulfil  what  he  had  promised,  he  would  be  like  a  Christian 
bat  denied  his  God,  the  law  of  his  God,  and  his  baptism.  lie  would 
fiflmr  die  like  a  Christian,  than  live  under  God's  anger.  When  he 
VM  haformed  of  the  death  of  his  beloved  mother,  prostrating  himself 
Mfbre  the  altar  in  his  conrt-chapel,  he  said  :  "  My  God,  I  thank  thee 
thai  thou  didst  send  my  dearest  mother  to  me,  so  long  as  it  pleased  thy 
goodness,  and  that  thou  hast  now,  after  thine  own  good  pleasure,  taken 
Mr  to  thyself.  It  is  true  that  I  loved  her  as  she  deserved  to  be  loved, 
^nore  than  every  other  creature.  But  since  it  has  so  pleased  thee, 
At  thy  name  be  eternally  praised  !"  He  set  a  high  value  on  good 
Mrmons,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  them  over  with  delight  to 
liiwn.  Being  detained  ten  weeks  at  sea  on  his  return  from  the  East, 
M  caused  three  sermons  weekly  to  be  preached  on  board  his  ship. 
Whok  the  sea  was  calm  and  the  mariners  had  Uttle  to  do,  considering 
Mnr  few  opportunities  they  enjoyed  of  hearing  the  word  of  God,  he 
Nedinred  that  a  sermon  should  be  preached  expressly  for  them,  on  some 
Ribject  appropriate  to  their  condition,  on  the  articles  of  faith,  or  the 
pnmcal  Ufe  of  a  Christian. 

Reminding  them  of  the  dangers  to  which  their  lives  were  constantly 
nBoaed,  he  exhorted  them  to  confess  to  priests  of  their  own  choice ; 
ma  if,  while  they  were  confessing,  a  rope  was  to  be  pulled,  or  any- 
iaof^  elso  needed  to  be  done  on  board  the  ship,  that  required  their 
idp,  he  chose  rather  to  lend  a  hand  himself  than  suffer  them  to  be 
infterrapted  when  attending  to  the  concerns  of  their  salvation.  By 
this  means  many  were  induced  to  confess,  who  had  not  done  so  for 
fears.  Being  informed  that  a  Turkish  Sultan  had  taken  pains  to 
MiDeet,  and  to  have  transcribed  books,  of  every  kind  that  could  be 
jvoeared,  for  the  use  of  the  learned,  he  remarked  that  the  children 
i  darkness  were  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  the  light ; 
md  on  his  return  to  France  he  directed  copies  of  the  Church  fathers, 
Scom  all  the  monasteries,  to  be  transcribed  for  himself  and  others.  He 
mferred  to  have  them  copied  rather  than  to  purchase  them,  in  order 
imi  the  copies  might  be  multiplied.  He  habitually  refrained  from 
iTierj  form  of  the  profane  language  which  was  everywhere  so  preva- 
ent  in  those  times.  To  avoid  every  sort  of  protestation,  he  was  in 
lie  habit  of  substituting,  in  lieu  of  every  other,  the  phrase,  "  In  my 
iwn  name."  But  on  hearing  that  this  practice  was  censured  by  some 
DOnk,  he  ever  afterwards  contented  himself  with  a  simple  yea  or  nay. 
tkM^  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  avoided  all  expensive  raiment,^ 
tfana  occasioning  a  loss  to  the  poor,  on  whom  the  garments  he  left  off 
irard  usually  bestowed  as  presents,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  make  up 
kfae  deficiency  by  adding  to  the  sum  which  he  yearly  appropriated  for 
ifaiia.  To  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  busied  himself  with  the  thought 
of  a  mission  to  Tunis.  He  died  praying,  with  his  eyes  directed  to 
heaven. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  cited  on  a  former  page,^  from  the  last 

*  Of  which  William  of  St.  Amour  takes        '  Page  282. 
BOtioB.    See  ante,  page  285. 
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testament  of  Louis  to  his  son,  we  maj  mention  the  following  particu- 
lars as  characteristic  of  the  man  :  "'  I  admonish  thee  to  coniess  often, 
and  to  choose  for  thj  confessors  discreet  and  honest  men,  able  to  teach 
thee  what  thou  hast  to  shun  and  what  to  do.  And  demean  thjself 
so  modestly  towards  thy  confessors  that  they  may  venture  kindly  and 
boldly  to  reprove  thee.  Conduct  thyself  so  uprightly  towards  thy  sub- 
jects, as  ever  to  maintain  the  straight-forward  course,  deviating  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  inclining  rather  to  the  side  of  the 
poor  than  of  the  rich,  till  thou  art  fully  certain  of  the  truth.  But 
when  one  has  a  complaint  against  thyself,  adopt  thine  adversary's  side 
till  thou  hast  ascertained  the  truth ;  thus  will  thy  counsellors  more 
readily  declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  justice."  The  testament 
closes  with  these  words:  "In  conclusion, I  bestow  on  thee  every 
blessing  that  a  loving  father  can  bestow  on  his  son.  May  the  whole  Trim- 
ty  and  all  the  saints  preserve  thee  from  everything  evil ;  and  may  God 
give  thee  grace  so  to  do  his  will,  that  by  thee  he  may  be  honored;  that 
60,  after  this  Ufe,  we  may  together  behold,  love,  and  praise  him  with- 
out end."^ 

From  the  female  sex  we  may  cite,  in  the  same  century,  the  land- 
gravine Elizabeth  of  Ilcssia,  St.  Elizabeth,  who,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  retired  wholly  from  the  world.  In  the  absence  of  the 
latter,  she  led  a  strictly  ascetic  life.  But  whenever  she  heard  of  his 
speedy  return,  she  performed  what  to  her  must  have  been  a  still 
greater  piece  of  self-denial,  attiring  herself  in  all  her  princely  array ; 
which  she  did,  as  she  said,  only  from  love  to  Christ,  that  her  husba^ 
might  not  conceive  a  disHke  to  her  and  be  tempted  to  sin,  but  ever 
retain  towards  her  true  conjugal  love,  in  the  Lord."^ 

The  Christian  Ufe  generally  moved  betwLxt  the  two  extremes  of  an 
excessive  devotion  to,  and  an  undue  estrangement  from,  the  world. 
The  first-mentioned  tendency  we  find  to  have  been  that  of  the  great 
mass,  who  supposed  that,  by  a  number  of  outward  religious  acts,  in 
which  they  formally  participated ;  by  the  repetition  of  certain  prayers ; 
by  gohig  to  church ;  by  making  donations  to  churches  and  monasteries ; 
by  almsgimg,  they  satisfied  every  demand  of  Christianity, — while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  their  pleasures,  till, 
impressed  by  some  preacher  of  repentance,  or  surprised  by  some 
sudden  calamity,  they  were  led  to  perceive  the  vanity  of  their  dead 
faith  and  of  their  mere  outward  Christianity,  and  excited  to  strive 
after  the  true  essence  of  piety.  In  opposition  to  this  worldly  Christi- 
anity rose  up,  next,  a  much  smaller  number,  with  whom  piety  was 
really  a  matter  of  earnest  and  sincere  concern ;  who  were  deeply 
imbued  with  the  peculiar  Christian  spirit,  but  who,  by  reason  of  this 
opposition,  were  forced  into  an  ascetic  monk-like  direction.  Thus, 
there  proceeded  from  the  very  midst  of  the  laity,  pious  societies,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  a  spiritual,  contemplative  life,  or  for  pioiis  objects 

*  The  sources,  wc  have  cited  on  page  285.  '  See  lier  life,  by  the  Dominican  Theo- 

All  may  be  found  collected  in  the  Actis  dcric  of  Thuringia,  lib.  ii,  c.  v,  Canisii,  Iccfc 

Sanctoram,  fifth  yolame,  month  of  Aagast,  autiq.  ed.  Basnage,  t.  iv,  f.  124. 
under  the  25th  of  the  month. 
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of  a  more  practical  character ;  the  members  of  which  commonly  passed 
mder  the  name  of  Boglianls  ;  a  freer  imitation  of  monasticism.  We 
reeognizc  in  them  that  strong  inclination  to  social  union,  ijuickcned  by 
religion,  which  distinguished  the  twelfth  century, —  the  mighty  energy 
of  that  idea  of  evangelical  i)ovcrty  which  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
secularization  of  the  church.  Among  the  quite  diversified  shajnngs 
wUch  maintained  a  connection  with,  or  stoi^d  out  in  op|>osition  to,  the 
cbarch,  we  notice  such  pious  societies  as  the  one  formed  by  Viceliu,* 
and  those  founded  by  Raymund  Palmaris,  by  the  Apostolicians,  the 
"WUdenses, —  at  their  first  commencement,  —  of  which  we  shall  speak 
on  a  future  page.  When  the  minds  of  men  were  excited  by  the  contests 
between  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Gregory  the  Seventh,  in  Germany, 
Booh  pious  Societies  began  to  be  formed  also  among  the  country  people  ; 
by  men  and  women,  married  and  unmarried ;  who  committed  themselves 
to  tbe  guidance  of  ecclesiastics  or  monks.^ 

Kow  when  such  names  were  once  invented  to  desiimate  that  ten- 
dency  of  piety  opposed  to  the  world, — just  as  the  term  ''  Pietists'' 
came  to  be  employed  in  later  times,  —  Beghardl^  Papelardl^^  B'wi 
homines,  Boni  valetl,^  it  came  about  that  these  names,  used  in  dif- 
ferent senses  to  denote  different  sets  of  religious  opinions,  were  laid 
bold  of  by  men  of  a  more  liberal  Christian  spirit  —  like  the  above- 
mentioned  Williaia  of  St.  Amour  —  as  a  sort  of  nickname  for  some 
cancature  of  piety, —  though  such  caricatures  were  certainly  in  these 
days  extremely  rare,  —  as  also  by  the  mass  of  common  worldlings, 
who  contented  themselves  with  a  mere  formal  and  outward  Christi- 
anity^for  the  purpose  of  begetting  mistrust  in  every  form  of  uncom- 
mon seriousness  in  the  Christian  Ufe,  which  they  were  unable  to  dis- 
criminate from  the  monk-like  tendency. 

A  Parisian  theologian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Robert  de  Sor- 
bonne,  founder  of  the  famous  college  that  went  by  his  name,  says  in  his 
work  on  Conscience, —  where  he  exhorts  to  rigid  self-examination: 
"  The  Beguins,  whether  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  or  in  the 
monkish  ordera,  are  wiser  in  this  book  (of  Conscience),  because  they 
more  frequently  confess ;  for  this  reason  they  are  denomhiated  pape- 
laidi  (pope-servants)."*  lie  declaims  against  those,  who,  when 
amongst  worldly  people,  dressed  and  lived  like  them,  and  sjwke  ill  of 
the  devout ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  amongst  the  latter,  they  dressed 
in  their  fasfiion  and  begged  for  their  intercessions.*  ''  Such  persons, 
who  can  trim  their  sails  to  every  breeze  that  blows,"  says  he,  '*  the 

*  See  ante,  pngc  33."^  ct  reliiriosi«*  cum  siiinnio  devotiono  non  oc«?- 

•Berthold  of    Constance,  at  the   vcar  saverniit  ol>c(iire.     He  immtMliaioly  wUU'. 

lOfl:  Non  Rolum  iiiitem  viomim  ct  fcmi-  ^^lllrae  villae  ex  inte^jro  sc  reli;rioiii  <  ontra- 

namm  innumcrahilis   mnltitudo  his  tern-  didcnmt  scquc  iiivi(Tni  sanctitatc  njoiuin 

poribas  se  ad  hiijiismodi  vitam  coutulcrnnt,  pracvenin.'  ince^JsaliilitorstudTicriint.  Monu- 

liC  inb  ol>edicntia  cloriconim  sive  mona-  menta  rus  Alemannica'*  illustniiiria,  t.  ii,  p. 

chonira  commnnitcr  vivcrent  eisqiie  more  148.                           ^  Sec  ante,  pa^c2«5. 

■ncillarumqiiotidiani  scrvitii  pensumdcvti-  ^  Sec    William    of   St.  Amour,  rcspon- 

tiwime  |>crsolvercnt,  in  ii)sis  quoqiic  villis  .siones  ad  oWjcota.  p.  92:  Propter  bi'niiiu.MH, 

filube  rustifonim  innumcnjc  c^mjujrio  et  so-  honos  v;dcto>.  di('eMtcs,<piod  vostis  pri.'iii)>a 

calo  alirennntiarc  et  snl»  alicujii**  sac<?rdotis  j»ortari  non  potest  .sine  majrno  perirulo. 

obedientia  vivere  stiiduerunt,  sed  etium  ip-  *  Bibliothcea  patrum  Lupl..  t.  xxv.  f  350. 

Gonjugtttac  nihiluminus  religiose  vivere  '  L.  c.  f.  348 :  Tales  homines  cum  sint 
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world  pronounces  wise  and  liberal."'  Those  of  the'  laity  who  led  a 
stricter  life,  looked  pale,  and  made  it  a  point  to  swear  no  oath,  —  be* 
cause  they  considered  the  words  of  Christ  thus  literally  understoodi 
if  not  as  a  commandment,  yet  as  a  cofisilmm  evangelieumy — were 
called  by  the  sectarian  name  Gatharians.^  Peter  Cantor  opposes,  to 
the  severity  with  which  men  pronounced  on  the  orthodoxy  of  others^ 
their  own  extreme  negligence  with  regard  to  morals.  He  says  :  **  If 
we  call  every  man,  who  wanders  ever  so  little  from  the  faith,  a  heretiOf 
—  why  do  we  not,  in  like  manner,  complain  of  him  who  departs  from 
the  light  of  the  moral  law ;  why  do  we  not  say  of  him,  that  he  waUn 
not  in  tlie  light,  but  in  darkness  ?"3  He  complains  of  those  who,  by 
their  ciuibbling  glosses,  let  down  the  requisitions  of  the  Christian  moral 
law,  as  ])ropounded  in  the  sennon  on  the  mount,  and  wdMd  con?^ 
the  strait  gate  of  salvation  into  a  wide  one.^ 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  shaping  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
its  extravagances  in  this  period,  we  must  present  distinctly  before  our 
minds  the  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  order  of  ssdvation ;  te 
this  will  furnish  a  ground  of  explanation,  or  a  point  of  attachment,  for 
many  things  otherwise  obscure.  The  tendency  to  the  subjectiYe— as 
we  shall  have  to  explain  more  at  large  in  the  section  treating  of  doc- 
trines—  here  predominated.  Thus,  for  example,  by  justification,— 
wWch  men  considered  as  the  necessary  condition  %>  the  obtaining  of 
salvation,  as  the  sign  of  the  elect, — was  understood  the  internal  work 
of  making  just,  —  sanctification  through  divine  grace,  which  should 
manifest  itself  by  good  works  proceeding  from  faith,  and  working  by 
love  (the/c?f?«  formata).  While  now  man's  confidence,  with  referenoe 
to  his  salvation,  was  thus  made  to  depend  on  something  unsettled, 
subjective,  and  incapable  of  being  defined  by  an  infallible  mark,  the 
consequence  was  —  according  to  the  different  characters  and  tempera- 
ments of  men  —  either  a  one-sided  sinritualization,  or  a  one-sided 
extemalization,  of  religion ;  either  a  reflection  upon  one's  self,  absorb- 
ing the  whole  man,  till  he  was  led  to  doubt  of  his  salvation ;  or  spiritiial 
pride  and  work-hohness  ;  —  except  where  these  evil  results  were  pre- 
vented by  the  predominant  reference  which,  in  spite  of  the  subjectiTO 
element  of  the  church  doctrine,  still  prevailed  in  the  religious  life  to 
the  objective  side  of  redemption.     One  class  cast  themselves  apoa 

cum  pnpclardis  viris  ct  religiosis,  dicunt :  Concerning  a  person,  who  quia  pauper  ol 

orate  pro  inc,  ct  fatriunt  Mogdalenam,  et  pallidus,  was  held  to  be  a  Cathanst,  Lcp^ 

(jaando  sunt  cum  mundanU,  fiiciunt  sicut  201. 

mundani,  vol  pejus  et  detrectant  de  pcrc-        ^  Si  parum  deviantem  a  fide  Tocamiif 

grinis  ct  rcli^iosis  viris  et  deridcnt,  ut  ha-  haereticum  et  increpamuSf  dicentes  eua 

beant  bcnevolcntiam  mundanorum.  non  esse  in  via,  sed  extra,  qoare  et  simili* 

^  De  talibus  dicit  mundus,  quod  sapientes  ter  rccedcntem  in  modico  a  luce  moraliui 

sunt  et  liberales,  quia  optime  sciunt  se  ha-  praeccptorum  non  arguimus,  objicientes  d| 

bere  cum  omni  j^ncrc  hominum  et  quod  quod  jam   non  sit  in  luce,  sed  tenebrit. 

bonum  est  talcs  promovere.  Vcrbum  ahbrcv^  c.  Ixxx,  p.  213. 

■  Peter  Cantor's  words,  verbnm  abbre-        *  Superflua    expositionc    potins    qtuua 

viatum,  c.  cxxvii,  p.  291:  Si  omnes  alias  amoro  banc  portam  adcodilatavimus,qiiod 

perfcctiones  evangcUcas   ex  voto  possum  jam  angustias  non  habeat,  ut  sic  intremvi 

susciperc  ct  implere,  c^iiare  et  non  similiter  per  latam  portam,  non  per  angustam.  I^ft 

hoc  consilium  perfectionis  ?    Vel  cur  hoc  p.  211,  et  seqq. 
obserrantem  statim  prodamua  Cathamm  ? 
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externals,  sought  the  warrant  of  their  juatification  in  the  works  of 
aortifjing  the  flesh,  of  benevolence,  donations  to  the  church,  in  the 
frequent  use  of  the  sacraments ;  another  class,  consisting  of  persons 
of  aeeper  feeling,  looked  within,  and  would  attain  to  this  assurance  by 
intching  the  frames  of  their  own  mind,  and  thus,  depending  for  their 
joy  and  their  confidence  on  the  changeful  states  of  feelings  oftentimes 
grounded  in  human  weakness,  they  not  seldom  sought,  by  supernatural 
Bieans,  by  visions,  by  special  and  extraordinary  revelations,  to  obtain 
ftr  themselves  the  assurance  they  were  in  quest  of ;  easily  falling  a 
jrey  to  fanaticism  or  to  absolute  despair,  whereby  many,  especially  of 
flioee  who  were  beginners  hi  the  spiritual  life,  would  be  led,  after 
ieeing  the  fruitlessness  of  their  efforts,  to  give  themselves  up  again 
irbolly  to  the  world.  Tlie  experienced  spiritual  guides  of  these  centu- 
xiee  often  speak  of  these  several  dangers,  and  seek  to  guard  men 
agunst  them.  Thus,  for  example,  Richard  a  R.  Victore  warns  against 
qiiritual  pride,  against  work-holiness,  as  well  as  against  moral  de- 
qxmdency.  In  reference  to  the  first  ho  says  :  "  We  know  that  those 
good  works  which  nourish  the  other  virtues,  almost  always  undennine 
SuiDility.  The  works  of  abstinence  and  of  patience,  which  excite  the 
wonder  of  mankind,  are  wont  to  render  those  who  perform  them  proud 
iDBtead  of  humble. "^  In  reference  to  the  second  he  says :  "  When  the 
Bool,  which  has  once  despaired  of  its  salvation,  and  is  wholly  deserted 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  feels  that  it  has  no  power  to  resist  firmly-rooted 
habits,  nor  to  restrain  itself  from  the  sin  which  cleaves  to  it,  it  is  very 

Sjt  to  excuse  itself,  and  to  cast  tlie  blame  upon  its  Maker.  Men  say, 
FCrything  must  turn  out  as  it  has  been  foreordained.  Wlio  can  resist 
the  will  of  God  ?  Can  we  create  our  own  merits  ourselves  ?  In 
Iniih,  nothing  depends  on  our  own  willing  or  our  own  running,  but 
orerything  upon  the  divhie  mercy.  Why,  then,  does  he  not  have 
mercy  on  us  :  Why  docs  not  he  who  works  all  in  all,  according  to  his 
irill,  work  in  us  what  is  well-pleasing  to  himself?"^ 

By  making  their  subjective  feelings  the  ground  of  their  assurance, 
men  were  the  more  troubled  by  those  internal  experiences  wliich  those, 
who  find  not  their  home  in  the  present  world,  but  labor  after  a  secret 
cGvine  life,  must  at  all  times  have  ;  —  that  interchange  in  the  life  of 
fhe  soul  between  light  and  darkness,  a  lively  feeling  of  grace  and  inward 
deaolation.  The  lives  of  the  pious  men  of  this  period,  and  of  the  mys- 
tics, are  full  of  these  experiences.^  Richard  a  Sancto  Victore  calls 
this  "  the  necessary  darkness,  the  necessary  vicissitude,  of  this  present 
earthly  Kfe,  where  it  cannot  always  be  day,  as  it  is  in  heaven,  but  the 
rises  and  sets."^ 


*  De  prncpnrationc  animi  ad  contcrapla-  make  would  avaU  notliing.    Sec  above, 

Ikmem,  c  xxx.  p.  238. 

■  De  cruditione  intcrioris,  p.  i,  1.   iii,  '  Sec  History  of  Monachism,  p.  239. 

CL  XTiii.      CacsariujJ,    in    hi«    Narrations,  *  Quare  crjro  oinne  cor  moerct,  ni^i  quia 

IHidnct.  c.  xxvii,  cites  the  instance  of  a  nullum  cor  pcrpctuum  diem  hichabct. quia 

prinoe  who,  upon   every   exhortation   to  lumen  cocli  semper  praesens  habere  non 

npeotancc,  replied  that,  if  he  belonged  to  valet.     Oritur  cnim  sol  et  occidit  ct  ad 

Ae  elect,  he  should  be  saved  at  all  events ;  locum  suum  rtvertitur.  Quid  ergo  mirum, 

tad,  if  he  did  not,  all  the  efforts  he  might  si  omne  cor  moeret,  quamdia  necessariai 

26* 
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The  heavily-oppressed  spirits  often  felt  themselves  relieved  %8  by  a 
gift  from  Heaven,  when  the  deep,  dull  pain  of  the  soul,  thirsting  after 
the  fountain  of  its  life  and  longing  aft^r  its  home,  could  find  vent  in 
tears,  that  "  donum  lachrymarum"  of  which  so  much  is  said  in  the 
testimonies  concerning  the  internal  life  of  this  period.  There  was  no 
w^ant  of  important  voices  which  expressed  themselves  emphaticallj 
a;:^ainst  that  extemalization  of  religion  in  isolated  good  works,  and 
whicli  j»oiiited  those,  whoso  minds  were  solely  directed  to  things  outwaid 
and  individual,  to  that  which  is  required  in  order  to  true  piety.  In  a 
sermon  on  Luke  11:  41,  pope  Innocent  the  Third  extols  above  all 
other  <rood  works,  that  of  almsgiving.  He  says  :  "  Almsgiving  18 
more  tlian  fasting ;  since  what  the  man  denies  to  himself  he  gives  to 
others.  It  is  more  than  prayer,  because  it  is  better  to  pray  wifli 
deeds  than  with  words."  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  guards 
against  a  misapprehension  of  those  words  of  Christ  which  he  took  fiir 
his  text,  by  the  remark :  "  But  if  the  power  of  almsgiving  is  so  great^ 
men  may  do  what  they  please,  provided  only  they  diligently  bestow 
alms,  secure  in  their  reliance  on  those  words  of  our  Lord.  Will,  then^ 
all  things  be  pure  to  them  that  give  alms,  even  to  drunkards,  to  adul- 
terers, to  murderers,  and  to  those  who  are  stained  with  all  the  other 
pollutions  of  crime  ?  May  they,  then,  securely  abandon  themselves  to 
all  their  pleasures,  because  alms  suffice  .to  redeem  them  from  all  sinat 
Far  from  it ;  since,  as  holy  writ  declares.  Lev.  xv,  whatever  is  touched 
by  the  unclean,  becomes  unclean.  God  looks  rather  upon  how  a 
thing  is  done  than  upon  what  is  done."  *  And  he  quotes,  in  opposition 
to  this  false  view  of  alms,  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  ''  Though  I 
bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,"  etc. 
True  almsgiving  proceeds,  then,  from  love  unfeigned.  He  raises  thd 
objection  :  "  But  I  am  poor ;  I  have  no  bread,  no  clothing,  no  alms  to 
bestow ;  nothing  that  I  can  give  to  others."  And  he  answers :  "  But 
recollect  that  with  God  the  good  will  suffice th,  where  the  opportunity 
is  wanting."  And :  "  God  regards,  in  the  gift,  not  so  much  its  mag- 
nitude as  the  measure  of  piety  in  the  act  of  bestowing  it."*  Bisbq^ 
Hildcbcrt  of  Mans  wrote  to  a  certain  count  of  Angers,  who  was  about 
starting  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Jago  di  Compostella,^  "  We  deny  not 
that  this  is  a  good  thing,  but  he  who  undertakes  a  calling  is  obligated 
to  obedience.  And  he  sins,  if  he  forsake  it  without  being  called  to 
sometliing  greater  and  more  useful.  Wherefore,  look  forward  to  thy 
great  guilt,  thou  who  preferrest  that  which  is  not  necessary,  to  tho 
necessary  ;  repose,  to  activity  in  thy  calling.  Among  the  talents  whidi 
the  Master  of  the  house  gave  to  his  servants  to  administer,  no  teacher 
nor  passage  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  mentions  roving  about  in  the  world. 
But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  the  man  is  bound  by  a  vow ;  recollect  Aat 

tcnchras  hujnsmodi  altemantiam  vicissitu-  quam  factum  in  modo,  id  est  quo  tnodo  ali" 

dinum   sustinet?   Quamdiu  in  terra  vivi-  quid  fiat,  qaamqaid  aliqno  modo  fiat    Df 

mus,  quiinuliu  in  terra  sumus,  has  tcm-  cleemosyna,  c.  iii,  f.  201. 

porum  vicUsitudines  ncccssario  sustincmns.  '  Kec  tam  attendit  in  muncre  quantiti" 

In  coelo  dicH  sine  noctc.    Do  statu  intcrio-  tern,  quam  dcvotionem  in  opere,  pemaai 

xu  hominis  Tract  i,  p.  i,  c  xxvii.  magis  ex  qoanto,  quam  quantum.. 

*  Deus  magis  attendit  modam  in  factO|  '  £p.  zv. 
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fkm  hast  bound  thyself  by  thy  vow,  but  God  has  bound  thee  by  the 
iilfies  of  thy  calling."  And  he  then  goes  on  to  explain  more  at  large 
ItQiw,  with  self-renunciation,  he  ouglit  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  a  ruler, 
gOrem  himself  by  the  laws,  his  subordinates  with  love ; '  not  stroll 
d^t  to  the  churches  of  the  saints,  but  bear  within  him  the  lively  re- 
Mmbrance  of  their  virtues."^  Concerning  pilgrimages,  Raymund 
biO,  in  his  work  on  Contemplation,  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  he 
fnt  compares  the  procession  of  the  pilgrims  with  the  entry  of  Christ 
■to  Jerusalem,^ — the  pilgrims  riding  at  their  ease,  living  comfort- 
•Uy^  and  bearing  the  cross  only  on  their  cloaks ;  he  contrasts  what 
Christ  did  to  seek  men,  with  what  they  do  to  seek  him :  "  We  see  the 
fBgrims  travcHing  away  into  distant  lands  to  seek  thee,  whilst  thou 

80  near  that  every  man,  if  he  would,  might  find  thee  in  his  own 
and  chamber.  Why  are  multitudes  so  ignorant  as  to  travel 
Wliy  into  distant  lands  to  seek  thee,  carrying  evil  spirits  with  them,  if 
^b/Bj  depart  laden  with  sin  ?     The  pilgrims  are  so  deceived  by  false 

[^  whom  they  meet  in  taverns  and  churches,  that  many  of  them, 
they  return  home,  show  themselves  to  be  far  worse  than  they 
when  they  set  out  on  their  pilgrimage.  He  who  would  find  thee, 
O^Iiord,  let  him  go  forth  to  seek  thee  in  love,  loyalty,  devotion,  faith, 
hflipey  justice,  mercy,  and  truth  ;  for  in  every  place  where  these  are, 
art  thou.     Blessed,  then,  are  all  they  who  seek  thee  in  such 


ttin.  The  things  which  a  man  would  find,  he  should  seek  earnestly; 
■id  ne  must  seek  in  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  found.  If,  then, 
tiie  pilgrims  would  find  thee,  they  must  carefully  seek  thee ;  and 
Hmj  must  not  seek  thee  in  the  images  and  paintings  of  churches,  but 
■  the  hearts  of  holy  men,  in  which  thou  dwcllcst  day  and  night. 
The  mode  and  the  way  to  find  thee  stands  within  the  power  of  man ; 
tut  to  remember  thee,  to  love  thee,  to  honor,  to  servo  thee  ;  to  think 
cf  thine  exalted  dignity  and  on  our  own  great  wants, — this  is  the  occasion 
nd  the  way  to  find  thee,  if  we  seek  thee.  Often  have  I  sought  thee 
OB  the  cross,  and  my  bodily  eyes  have  not  been  able  to  find  thee, 
although  they  have  found  thine  image  there,  and  a  representation  of 
Ihj  death.  And  when  I  could  not  find  thee  with  my  bodily  eyes,  I 
hftte  sought  thee  with  the  eye  of  my  soul ;  and,  thinking  on  thee,  my 
0Oid  found  thee  ;  and  when  it  found  thee,  my  heart  began  immedi- 
itely  to  warm  with  the  glow  of  love,  my  eyes  to  weep,  my  mouth 
to  praise  thee.  How  little  profits  it  the  pilgrims  to  roam  through  the 
wond  in  quest  of  thee,  if,  when  they  have  come  back  from  their  pil- 
g^rfmiage,  they  return  again  to  sin  and  folly."  Bishop  William  of  Paris, 
Uother  distinguished  man  among  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  says,  in  one  of  his  sermons  :  "  The  true  pilgrimage  is 
tins,— -to  travel,  by  penitence,  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  This  pil- 
grimage is  more  glorious  than  all  others,  for  the  reason  that  the  others 
ure  performed  for  the  sake  of  this ;  and,  where  this  is  wanting,  the 
others  are  useless."     The  same  bishop  remarks,  in  another  sermon: 

*  Tc  ipsum  lepjibus,  amorc  subjectosrege.    sed  circumferre  memoriam  virtntum 

*  Kec  circamferri  per  memorias  lapidum,       '  Cap.  cxiii,  1 252. 
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**  They  present  their  bodies,  not  as  a  living  but  as  a  dead  sacrifice, 
who  say,  I  will  cause  myself  to  be  buried  and  remain,  after  my  deatli. 
in  this  or  that  order,  while  they  continue  to  live  on  in  their  sins." 
The  abbot  Bernard  of  Tiron,^  said  to  the  monks  assembled  around  his 
dying  bed :  "  All  virtue,  besides  love,  is  perishable ;  in  this,  consists 
the  essence  of  all  God's  commandments  ;  by  this  alone,  the  disciples  of 
Christ  are  distinguished  from  the  servants  of  antichrist.  By  this  alone, 
will  men  recognize  them  as  Christ's  disciples,  not  by  the  circumstance 
that  they  observed  superstitious  ordinances ;  these  promoted  sin  far  more 
than  edification."  He  lamented  that  he  had  been  so  long  a  slave  to 
such  outward  ordinances,  and  had  laid  such  a  yoke  upon  others.* 

Many  bright  testimonies  of  this  Christian  spirit,  that  pointed  away 
from  the  outward  to  the  inward,  we  find  in  the  works  of  Raymund  LulL 
We  will  cite  a  few  of  them.  "  The  figure  of  the  holy  cross,"  says  he, 
"  laments  over  those  hypocrites  who  simulate  the  poverty  and  sufferins 
represented  by  it,  with  a  view  to  appear  as  saints  to  the  people,  ana 
who  are  unwilling  to  follow  after  it  by  the  performance  of  real  good 
works.3  We  see  the  holy  cross  honored  with  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  silks,  and  paintings  of  various  colors ;  but  we  see  it  little  hoor 
ored  by  love,  tears,  contrition,  devotion,  and  holy  thoughts ;  and  yet 
the  wooden  cross,  before  which  a  sinner  weeps,  receives  more  honor 
than  the  cross  of  gold,  before  which  a  sinner  stands  thinking  of  the 
vanities  of  the  world.^  The  image  of  the  crucified  Christ  is  found 
much  rather  in  men  who  imitate  him  in  their  daily  walk,  than  in  a 
crucifix  made  of  wood."*  All  the  Christian  virtues  he  represents  as 
signs  of  that  constitution  of  soul  which  is  requisite  in  order  to  salvia 
tion  ;*  "  but  from  these  signs,"  says  he,  "  it  is  still  impossible  to  know 
whether  one  is  in  the  way  of  salvation,  because  that  which  shows  itself 
in  outward  appearance  is  no  certain  expression  of  the  disposition  with- 
in, on  which  alone  everything  depends.  For  those  persons  who  fast,  gve 
alms,  and  speak  words  of  humility,  clothe  themselves  in  rags,  and  sub- 
ject themselves  to  many  self-denials,  may  yet,  with  all  this,  unite  a  fSsilse 
bent  of  the  inward  temper."''  And  others  may  eat  and  sleep  well,  and 
wear  comfortable  garments,  who  do  this  with  a  good  intention,  and  to 
avoid  making  a  parade  of  their  piety."  ®  "  The  poor  man,  when  he 
gives  a  small  morsel  of  bread,  in  true  piety  and  contrition,  to  another 
poor  man,  is  more  benefited  than  the  rich  man,  who  gives  the  poor 
bread  and  meat  from  vanity  and  in  a  false  intention."®     "A  small 


*  See  above,  p.  236.  *  Majorcra  honoratfoncm  recipit 

*  In  hoc  solo  cognoscent  homines,  quia  lignea,  coram  qua  peccator  plorat,  quai 
Christi  sitis  discipuli,  non  si  saper8titiosa>  crux  aureo,  coram  ^ua  peccjitor  stac  memo- 
rum  observatores  traditionum  extitcritis,  rundo  vanitatcs  hujus  mundi. 

sod  si  dilectionem  ad  invicem  habueritis.  *  Quoniam   figura,  quam  videmos  in 

Concerning  the  former  he  says,  quibus  non  cruce,  est  pictura  in  ligno,  sed  beatu^  religi- 

parvo  tempore  ipse  suhjacueram,  quasquo  osus  est  illius  speciei,  cujus  est  tua  glorioM 

aliis  per  nonnuUa  annonim  curricula  in*  humanitas.    Liber  contcmplationis,  vol.  S, 

stanter    ferendas    imposueram.     Acta  S.  Distinct.  23,  c.  cxxiii,  t.  i,  f.  280. 

Mens.  April,  t  ii,  f.  249.  ^  Omnes  virtutes  signa  et  significatioiMl 

'  Conqacritnr,  quia  ipsi  eam  in  se  fin-  et  dcmonstrationes  salvationis. 

gunt,  ut  vidcantur  a  gentibus  in  similitudi-  '  Possunt  habere  in  istis  rebus  falsam  flt 

nem  bonorum  hominum,  et  nolunt  ipsam  inordinatam  intentionem. 

imitari  faciendo  yen  eHe  open.  *  L.  c.  £  461.             '  L.  c.  f.  184 
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piece  of  money,  T^hich  the  poor  man  ^ves  out  of  love  to  God,  is  more 
flum  a  large  sum  which  the  rich  man  bestows  in  such  intention ;  and 
die  rich  man  is  more  acceptable  before  God  when,  from  love  to  (Jod, 
he  is  humble,  simple,  and  courteous,  than  the  poor  man  who,  from  love 
to  God,  is  the  same."'  Prayer,  he  describes  as  the  soul  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  '^  It  is  ordained  of  God  as  the  ladder,  by  which  man  mounts 
ftom  this  dark  place  to  the  eternal  glory.  As  often  as  man  begins  to 
pray,  while  praising  and  loving  God,  testifying  of  his  goodness  and 
aOKnowledging  his  own  wretchedness,  so  often  he  begins  to  mount 
upward  to  God.  Prayer  converts  the  proud  man  into  an  humble  one, 
the  disdainful  man  into  a  simple  and  courteous  one."*  "A  man  bet- 
ter defends  himself  against  temptation  with  prayer  than  with  fasting."  3 
*  Devotion  m  prayer  is  so  good  a  thing,  that  the  prayer  of  uneducated 
men  or  women,  who  pray  in  rude  language,  but  with  great  devotion, 
\b  hi  more  acceptable  than  the  prayer  of  the  great  and  learned,  and 
ef  prelates,  who  pray  with  fine  words  but  without  devotion  ;  since  they 
hftve  their  hearts  and  their  imaginations  set  on  other  things,  quite  at 
variance  with  those  denoted  by  their  words."  ^  He  called  that  accept- 
able prayer  to  God,  which  aims  at  obtaining  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
humility,  wisdom,  love.  "  But  many,"  says  he,  "  pray  daily  for  t^ 
fjjorj  of  paradise,  and  yet  in  their  hearts  love  the  joys  of  this  worla 
inore  than  the  glory  they  pray  for ;  and  as  they  love  the  goods  of  this 
irorld  more  than  those  of  the  other,  they  are  not  worthy  of  attaining  to 
the  celestial  goods."*  He  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  prayer, — 
prayer  in  words  (the  oratio  sensualist  ;  the  internal  prayer  of  the 

r*  't  ^oratio  inteUectualis},  and  that  embracing  the  whole  life.  "He 
is  just,  compassionate,  humble,  patient,  prays,  although  he  is  not 
eonsciously  thinking  of  God.  To  this  act  belong  all  works  which  pious 
awn  perform.  Whatsoever  such  a  person  may  do,  whether  he  eat,  or 
drink,  or  sleep,  buy  or  sell,  dig  or  plough,  he  prays  to  God  and 
pniees  God."^  The  temper  which  should  be  the  soul  of  the  Christian 
Bfb)  he  represents  as  love,  concerning  whose  holy  fervor  he  could 
testify  more  fully  than  any  other  individual.  "As  the  needle,"  says 
he,  "  when  touched  by  the  magnet,  points  naturally  to  the  north,  so 
pnst  thy  servant  turn  thither  to  love  and  praise  God  his  Lord,  and  to 
eenre  him ;  since  from  love  to  him  the  Lord  has  been  willing  to  endure 
heavy  pains  and  sufferings  in  this  world."  ^ 

Among  his  spirited  aphorisms  we  find  the  following,  which  belong 
here.  "  He  who  bestows  on  his  friend  his  love,  bestows  on  him  more 
tiian  if  he  gave  him  treasures  of  gold  ;  he  who  gives  God,  can  give 
tvotfaing  more,"®  (alluding  to  the  words  of  the  apostle  John,  that  God 

I  '    . 

■  *  L.  c.  r.  162.             '  L.  c.  f.  125.  tentrionem,  dam  sit  tacta  a  magneto,  ita 

'  Homo  melias  se  defendit  a  tcntatione  oportctf  quod  tnus  senrus  se  vertat  ad 

Cmn  orationc  qaam  cum  jejunio.    De  cen-  amandam  et  laadandum  saam  Dominnm 

tun  Dominibas  Dei,  c.  ii,  t,  vi,  f.  23.  Deum,  et  ad  scrviendum  ei,  quoniam  pro 

^  De  contcmplHtione  Dei,  vol.  ii ,  1.  iii,  suo  amore  voluit  in  hoc  mundo  sustinere 

Diit  29,  c  cc,  f.  49H.         ^  L.  c.  f.  499.  graves  dolores  et  graves  passiones.     De 

•  L.  c.  vol.  iii,  1.  V,  Dist  40,  c.  cccxv,  t  x,  contcmplatione  Dei,  vol.  ii,  1.  iii,  Dist.  27, 

1 839.  c.  cxxx,  t  ix,  f.  296. 

'  Sicnt  ocas  per  natnram  Tertitnr  ad  sep-  *  Qui  dat  bonnm  amare  suo  amioo.  flli 
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18  love.)  With  this  saying,  we  may  compare  what  Richard  a  Sancto 
Victore  remarks,  on  the  other  hand,  concerning  those  who  sow  conten- 
tions. "  He  treats  you  in  a  godless  manner,  who  robs  you  of  your 
money  ;  but  how  is  it  with  him  who  deprives  you  of  love  ?  Does  he 
treat  you  cruelly  who  robs  you  of  your  garment  ?  how  much  more,  then, 
he  who  deprives  you  of  love.  For  if  it  is  cruel  to  rob  a  man  of  his  out- 
ward and  perishable  goods,  it  must  be  still  more  so  to  depnve  him  of 
the  internal,  ever-abiding  goods ;  for  charity  never  ceases.  Of  a 
truth,  whoever  deprives  a  man  of  love,  deprives  him  also  of  God,  for 
God  is  love."  ^  Again,  says  Raymund  Lull:  "  He  who  loves  not,  lives 
not."  2  "  The  spirit  longs  after  nothing  as  it  does  after  God.  No  gold 
is  worth  so  much  as  a  sigh  of  holy  longing.  The  more  of  this  longing 
one  has,  the  more  of  life  he  has.  The  want  of  this  longing  is  death. 
Have  this  longing,  and  thou  shalt  live.  He  is  not  poor  who  possesses 
this ;  unhappy  the  man  who  lives  without  it."  ^  "  Were  there  no  sin," 
says  he,  "  all  temporal  goods  would  be  held  in  common  by  all."  The 
activity  of  love  in  almsgiving,  he  considered  as  that  whereby  all  those 
distinctions  which  had  proceeded  from  sin,  were  to  be  again  done 
away.* 

f  I  Although  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  monasticism,  yet  Raymund 
ull  objected  to  an  excessive  asceticism,  or  one  that  does  not  spring 
out  of  the  temper  of  love ;  and  places  tiie  love  that  unites  together 
the  practical  and  contemplative  life,  and  is  active  in  promoting  the  sal- 
vation of  others,  above  everything  else.  "  The  body  which  has  been 
too  much  mortified,"  says  he,  "is  suited  for  neither  die  active  nor  the 
contemplative  life.  Thou  wilt  be  a  murderer,  if  thou  destroyest  thy- 
self slowly,  as  much  as  if  thou  doest  it  at  once.  God  does  not  bestow 
earthly  blessings  on  men  for  nothing ;  as  thou  must  eat  in  order  to 
live,  so  thou  must  not  fast  in  order  to  die.  Hypocrisy  steals  upon  those 
who  impose  on  themselves  excessive  mortification."*  "No  hermit 
does  so  much  good  as  a  good  preacher,  who  has  the  contemplative  life 
in  himself,  and  shows  the  practical  in  his  preaching.  Better  is  a  life 
spent  in  instructing  others,  than  one  spent  in  fasting. "« 

In  his  great  work  concerning  Contemplation  in  God,  Raymund  Lull 
exhibits,  in  all  the  ranks  and  professions  of  Christendom,  the  contrast 
between  what  they  are  and  what  they  ought  to  be,^  and  points  away 

plas  dat,  qunm  si  illi  daret  omnc  nurum  ;  est  fig^ra  communis  boni.    Prov.  monL 

qui  dat  Deum,  non  potest  plus  daro.    J)e  c  Ixx,  t  vi,  f.  119. 

centum  nominibus  Dei,    c.  xxxi,    t.  vi,  ^  Proverb,  moral,  c.  Ixix,  f.  119. 

£15.  '  Nallus  eremita  facit  tantum  bonuiii, 

'  De  cruditionc  intcrioris  hominis,  p.  i,  sicut  bonus  praedicator,  qui  habet  Titam    . 

1.  iii,  c.  iv,  f.  107.  contemplativam  in  so  ipso  et  activam  in 

*  Qui  non  amat, Jion  vivit.  Liber  provcr-  praedicando.  Vita  est  melior  per  doctri- 
biorum,  c.  xvii,  t.  vi,  f.  10.  nam,  quam  per  jejunium.    L.  c.  p.  iii,  c.  ]i| 

'  Qui  plus  desiderat,  plus  scit  de  vivere.  f.  110. 

Privatio  desiderii  est  mori.    Desidera  et  ^  As  this  work  will  be  accessible  to  but 

rives.  Non  est  pauper,  qui  desiderat.  Tris-  few  of  my  readers,  I  have  thought  it  might 

tis  vivit,  qui  non  desiderat.    De  centum  be  agreeable  to  them  if  I  should  quote  ft 

nominibus  Dei,  c.  xc,  Lib.  Proverbiorum,  few  passages  from  Kaymund  Lull  on  thif 

p.  i,  t.  vi,  f.  3S.  point    He   speaks  earnestly  against  tht 

*  Si  peccatum  non  esseti  omnia  tempo-  manner  in  which  princes,  abusing  tfidr 
nUa  bona  essent  oommmUa.   Eleemos jna  power,  acted  in  contradiction  to  their  Hijk 
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fipom  the  corruption  of  all,  to  Christ.  While  he  thus  treats  of  princes 
and  nobles,  and  complains  that  no  access  is  to  be  found  to  them,  when 
it  is  needed  in  reference  to  the  matters  for  which  they  are  placed  over 
others, — for  the  gates  of  the  palaces  are  shut,  and  the  porters  threaten 
those  who  would  enter  them ;  he  thereupon  betakes  himself  to  God 
and  says, ''  Praised  then,  be  thou,  that  the  case  is  not  so  with  thee, —  for 
as  often  as  man  would  see  thee,  contemplate  thee,  address  thee,  he  can 
do  so,  and  the  door  is  never  shut."! 

We  will  quote  in  addition  a  few  things  from  the  sayings  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan, Aegidius  of  Assisi,  a  friend  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  as  testimonies 
of  the  internal  Christian  life,  the  internal  Christian  experience,  of  these 
times :  "  One  grace  draws  after  it  another,  and  one  crime  draws  after 
it  another."^  "  Grace  cannot  bear  to  be  praised,  nor  crime  to  be 
despised.  Purity  of  heart  sees  God,  devotion  enjoys  him.  While  a 
man  lives,  he  must  not  despair  of  God's  mercy  ;  for  there  is  no  tree 
so  distorted  that  human  art  cannot  make  it  straight  again ;  —  a  fortiori^ 
there  is  no  person  in  the  world  whose  sins  are  so  grievous  that  God 
cannot  adorn  him  with  grace  and  virtues.  All  love  of  the  creature  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  love  of  the  Creator.  Only  through  hu- 
mility can  man  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God ;  the  path  upward 
begins  downward.^  It  is  better  to  suffer  a  heavy  wrong,  without  mur- 
muring, out  of  love  to  God,  than  to  feed  daily  a  hundred  poor,  and  to 
fast  many  days  far  into  the  night.  What  does  it  profit  a  man  to 
despise  himself  and  to  mortify  his  body  with  fasting,  prayer,  vigils,  and 
self-scourging,  if  he  is  not  able  to  endure  a  wrong  from  his  neighbor, 
which  would  bring  him  greater  reward  than  all  the  mortifications  he 
imposes  on  himself?  Should  the  Lord  rain  stones  from  heaven,  they 
would  not  harm  us,  if  we  were  what  we  ought  to  be.  If  a  man  were 
what  he  ought  to  be,  evil  would  for  him  transform  itself  into  good ;  for 
all  great  good,  and  all  great  evil,  are  within  the  man,  where  none  can 
see  them.  It  is  a  great  virtue  to  conquer  one's  self;  if  thou  conquer- 
est  thyself,  thou  wilt  conquer  all  thine  enemies.  Every  man  has  just  so 
much  knowledge  and  wisdom  as  he  performs  good  deeds."  When 
Ae^dius  came  in  contact  with  persons  who  dreaded  undertaking  any 
good  thing,  for  fear  that  vanity  might  mix  in  and  spoil  the  whole,  said 

calling,  lit  tencant  pacem  in  terra  et  ut  gen-  cupidity,  the  ambition,  and  the  ignorance 

tes  sec'irc  possint  ire  per  vias   et  secure  of  phi/sicians  (quia  opcruntur  in  infirmis 

manerc  in  suis  domibus.    He  savs  of  them,  plus  casualiter,  (juam  certa  scicntia,  ideo 

quod  totum  mundum  teneant  in  bcllo  ct  plures  homines  occiduntur  quam  sanantur 

labore.      And  he  expresses  his  surprise,  a   mcdicis),  he  recommends,  as*  the   best 

quod  tarn  pauci  homines  teneant  in  labore  practice  of  medicine,  that  the  patient  should 

tot  gen  tes,  quot  sunt  in  hoc  mundo.     He  study  his  own  case,  find  out  what  ails  him, 

says  that  the  majority  of  them  ipsi  se  fa-  et  caveat,  ne  utatur  rebus  contniriis  ct  si- 

ciant  servos  vilium  hominum.     He  speaks  nat  opcrari  in  se  cursum  naturae. 

of  their  love  of  the  chase;    he  describes  '  Igitur  bcnedictus sis, quia  non est  itade 

how  they  excused  themselves  on  the  plea  te,  quoniam  quotiescunquo  homo  velit  vi- 

that  this  was  their  relaxation ;  and  thus  pre-  derc  te  et  contemplando  loqui  tecum,  scm* 

tending  that  by  such  pursuits  they  avoided  per  potest,  nunquam  januao  sunt  clatisoe, 

sin ;  scd  non  attendant  ad  malos  procura-  vol.  ii,  1.  iii,  Distinct  xxiii,  c.  cxi,  t  ix,  f. 

tores,  quos  relinquunt  loco  sui  et  q^ui  sunt  247. 

populo  sicut  lupi  voraces  et  dam  ipsi  ve-  *  Gratia  attrahit  gratiam  et  unam  Titiam 

nantur  et  se  recreant,  lupi  comedunt  ores  trahit  ad  aliud. 

wM  commisfMs.    In  complaining  of  the  '  Via  eondi  son  am  est  ire  deoramn. 
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he,  "  Be  not  withheld  by  this  from  doing  good.  If  the  husbandman, 
when  about  to  scatter  his  seed  on  the  earth,  should  say  within  himself, 
,  I  will  not  sow  this  year,  for  fear  the  birds  may  come  and  devour  the 
seed,'  he  would  afterwards  find  himself  in  want  of  food  to  supply  his 
wante.  But  if  he  sow,  and  it  should  really  happen  that  some  of  his 
seed  perishes,  yet  the  greatest  portion  will  remain  to  him.  So  is  it 
with  him  who  is  tempted  with  the  love  of  fame  and  fights  against  it." 
Speaking  of  the  inexhaustible  store  of  the  knowledge  of  God  yet  in 
reserve  for  man,  he  said  :  "  The  entire  Holy  Scriptures  speak  to  us  as 
it  were  with  a  lisping  tongue,  as  a  mother  talks  to  her  little  child ; 
because,  otherwise,  it  would  be  unable  to  understand  her  words."^ 

It  is  true,  the  love  of  the  wonderful  prevailed  very  generally,  and 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  in  order  to  be  popular  with  the  multitude,  must 
needs  say  a  good  deal  about  their  miracles.^  But  neither  were  there 
wanting  those  who  combated  this  tendency  ;  and  from  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  onwards,  a  series  of  testimonies  might  be  cited  on 
the  true  import  and  significance  of  the  miracle,  in  its  relation  to  the 
divine  life  ;  and  against  the  overvaluation  of  the  externally  wonderful, 
—thoughts  which  are  not  barely  the  property  of  a  few  enlightened 
individuals  elevated  above  their  times,  but  which  may  be  considered  as 
expressing  the  common  Christian  consciousness  of  these  centuries.^  The 
monk  Stephen,  who  in  the  twelfth  century  described  the  life  of  his  master, 
the  abbot  Stephen  of  Obaize,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  pious  and  in- 
fluential activity,  adduces  no  miracle  of  his  ;  but  asserts  that,  for  this 
reason,  he  stands  not  inferior  to  that  active  wonder-worker,  Martin  of 
Tours  ;  for,  to  awaken  so  many  men  and  women,  who  were  sunk  in  all 
manner  of  vice,  by  repentance,  to  eternal  life,  was  a  far  greater  work 
than  if  he  had  awakened  them  from  natural  death.^  The  author 
of  the  life  of  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Tiron  says,  in  Ids  preface  to  that 
work :  "  If  any,  following  the  pattern  of  Jewish  unbelief,  seek  after 
miracles,  and  would  estimate  the  character  of  the  saints  solely 
according  to  the  number  of  these,  what  would  he  say  of  Mary,  or  of 
John  the  Baptist  ?  But  in  the  day  of  judgment  many  who  wrought 
miracles  will  be  rejected,  and  those  alone  attain  to  salvation  who  have 
striven  after  works  of  righteousness.  We  praise  then  our  father  Ber- 
nard, not  for  the  reason  that  he  wrought  miracles  (although  these  were 
not  wholly  wanting),  —  but  we  set  him  forth  as  one  who  meekly, 
humbly,  and  from  his  heart  followed  in  the  steps  of  our  Lord  Christ."' 
"  Visible  miracles,"  says  the  author  of  the  life  of  Norbert,  "  may 
properly  excite  the  wonder  of  the  simple  and  ignorant ;  but  the 
patient  endurance  and  virtues  of  the  saints  are  worthy  of  the  ad- 

*  Tota  sacra  scriptura    loquitur    nobis        '  Comp.  the  pftssap;es  already  cited,  p.  306. 
tanquam  balbuticiido,  sicut  mater  balbu-        *  After  having  spoken  of  the  great  nam- 

tiena  cum  filio  suo  parvulo,  qui  aliter  non  bers  of  uncha-?ie  women  converted  by  him, 

potest  intelligcro  verba  ejus.    Acta  Sanct.  he  says  :  Qui  er^^o  do  talibus  poenitcntiae 

Mens.  April,  t.  iii,  f.  227,  scqq.  rcmedio  et  praevenientis  gratiac  dono  itu- 

'  Quoa  maxime  nunc  exigitur  ab  his,  tas  atqno  mundissimas    Christo    sponsnf 

qui  sanctorum  vitas  dcscribere  volunt.  The  exhibuit,  non  dubito  majoris  hoc  fuisse  vi^ 

preface  to  the  life  of  the  abbot  Stenhen  of  tutis,  quam  si  cas  corporc  mortuaji  susci- 

Obaize,  which  was  composed  by  his  disci-  tasset.    iv.  f.  106. 
ple«  Stephen.    Boliu.  MisccUau.  iv,  p.  69.         *  Acta  Sanct  Mens.  April,  t  ii,  f.  293. 
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■hfttaon,  and  of  the  imitation,  of  those  who  would  be  soldiers  of 

Dlttfct/' » 

'IVom  the  time  of  this  new  excitement  of  the  religious  life  in  the 
bi^i^mng  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  want  of  preaching  in  the  native 
liW^uages  of  the  different  countries  became  deeply  felt,  and  the 
■tee  complete  formation  of  these  languages  was  brought  about  at  the 
ine  most  convenient  to  meet  this  want ;  as  the  German  language  had 
lOtedy  been  found  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  sacred  poetry .9  It  is 
HHj  evident  how  fervently  the  people  greeted  those  ecclesiastics  and 
ibucB  who  travelled  about  as  preachers  of  repentance ;  and  it  was 
hb  flame  state  of  feeling,  moreover,  that  procured  such  a  rush  of 
hatters  for  those  who  used  their  influ9nce  with  the  people  in  combating 
Ito  doctrines  of  the  church  and  diffusing  heretical  principles.  The 
Bliffch  would  be  compelled,  therefore,  by  the  interest  of  self-preserva- 
tiiif  to  bestow  more  attention  on  the  management  of  the  predicatorial 
3Boe.  Several  writings  appeared,  which  treated  of  this  subject. 
1^  may  first  mention  here  the  work  of  the  abbot  Guibert,  of  Novi- 
nilam,  on  the  right  method  of  preaclung.^  He  declared  it  to  be 
M  general  duty  of  Christians,  and  not  confined  solely  to  bishops  and 
iKotB  to  labor  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  life  in  others, 
MJBOrding  to  the  proportion  of  each  man's  knowledge  and  gifts.  "  Suj>- 

e%  oae  be  neither  a  bishop  nor  an  abbot,  still,  he  is  a  Christian.  If 
would  live  a  Christian  life,  he  must  honor  the  Christian  name,  as 
in'Iumself  so  also  in  others."  He  requires  of  the  preacher  that  he 
riMmld  have  respect  to  the  wants  of  the  simple  and  uneducated  as 
irdi  as  of  the  better-informed  ;  that  he  should  endeavor  to  unite  depth 
irflll  lucidity  and  plainness  of  meaning.'*  "  Let  the  sermon,"  says  he, 
*be  preceded  by  prayer;  so  that  the  soul,  fired  with  divine  love,  may 
■Her  forth  what  it  feels  of  God,  with  glowing  words;  so  that  the 
HMcher,  as  he  bums  in  his  own  heart,  may  enkindle  a  flame  also  in 
M  hearts  of  his  hearers."  He  required,  especially,  that  the  sermon 
Aould  contain  ethical  matter.  '^  The  preacher  should  treat  concerning 
tie  motions  of  the  inner  man.  This  was  a  thing  so  common  to  the 
Baperience  of  all  men,  that  such  a  sermon  could  be  obscure  to- none. 
Bverj  man  could  read  in  his  own  heart,  written  as  it  were  in  a  book, 
nhat  he  heard  said  of  the  various  kinds  of  temptation.^  No  sermon 
me  more  useful  than  that  which  showed  men  to  themselves,  and  led 
bade  those  who,  by  the  distraction  of  outward  things,  had  become 
Betrgnged  from  themselves  to  the  secret  recesses  of  their  hearts ; 
presenting  them,  as  if  reflected  from  a  mirror,  before  their  own 
Bjei."«     ''  But  as,  in  describing  a  battle  in  the  field,  he  who  took  part 

•  Tliibilia  miracala  simplicibus  et  idiotis  *  Quo  ordinc  sermo  fieri  dcbcat. 

Itapeiida   sunt,  patientia  vero  et  virtutes  *  Ut  idiotis  ac  simplicibus  perspicuum, 

HMtoram  his,  qui  ad  Christi  militiam  se  quod  dicitur,  esse  queat 

ndBgnnt,  admirandae  sunt  et  imitandae.  ^  l^raesertim  cum  unusqnisqne  intra  se- 

Millik  Jan.  t  i,  f.  824.  ipsum  quasi  in   libro  scnptum  attendat, 

'  Tota  terra  jubilat  in  Christi  laudibus  quicquid  de  divcrsis  tentationibus  praedi- 

Ktam  per  cantilenas  linguae  vulgaris,  maxi-  catoris  lingua  retractat 

M  in  Teutonicis,  quorum  lingua  magis  ^  Nulla  enim  pracdicatio  salubrior  mihi 

late  Mt  concinnis  canticis.    See  the  words  yidetur,  quam  ilia,  quae  hominem  sibimet 

vGarliohofKeicherBbeig, quoted onp.  155.  ostendat  et  ibras  extra  se  sparsam  in  in- 

YOIto  lY.                                27  teriori  sao  ratfeitiiat  atqne  eiua  ooaigiienf 
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in  the  fight,  will  be  able  to  give  an  entirely  different  account  of  it  from 
one  who  knows  nothing  about  it  except  from  the  report  of  others,  so 
is  it  with  the  spiritual  warfare.  He  whose  own  conscience  bears  wit- 
ness to  that  which  he  expresses  in  words,  will  treat  of  spiritual  conflicts 
with  an  altogether  different  sort  of  authority,  and  be  able  to  point  as 
it  were  with  his  finger  to  all  the  particulars."^ 

We  ought  especially  to  mention  here  a  work  abounding  in  good 
matter,  and  worthy  of  the  special  consideration  of  those  times,  id 
which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Humbert  de  Romanis,*  general  of 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  endeavored  to  set  forth  to  the  members  of 
his  order  the  obligation  incumbent  on  them  of  preaching  the  gospel ; 
the  gravity  and  dignity  of  this  vocation ;  and  the  qualifications  reqiu- 
site  for  the  right  discharge  of  it.3  Of  all  the  spiritual  exercises  in 
which  the  monks  employed  themselves,  he  describes  preaching  as  the 
most  excellent ;  and  declares  that  whoever  possessed  the  talent  for  it, 
was  bound  to  cultivate  it  most  assiduously.^  It  was  more  than  aH 
fasting  and  all  mortification  of  the  body ;  for  all  these  bodily  exercises, 
accordmg  to  1  Timothy  iv,  profit  but  little ;  but  preaching  effected 
much  good.  Besides,  an  indigent  preacher,  truly  zealous  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  had  more  to  suffer  than  all  those  mortifications  could 
amount  to  which  a  man  imposes  on  himself.  He  cites,  in  confinni^ 
tion  of  this,  the  remark  of  a  man  that  had  passed  over  from  the  Cis- 
tercian to  the  Dominican  order,  and  affirmed,  that  he  '^  had  had  more 
to  suffer  in  a  few  days,  when  he  itinerated  as  a  preacher,  than  duriDj| 
the  whole  time  he  had  spent  in  his  old  order.  Other  monks  busied 
themselves  with  works  of  charity  pertaining  to  the  body ;  but  preaching 
was  as  much  above  these  as  the  soul  is  more  than  the  body."  He 
refers  to  the  words  of  Christ,  Luke  9:  60, "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead, 
but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  sets  preaching 
above  prayer ;  above  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  if  they  are 
not  studied  as  a  help  to  preaching ;  above  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
and  the  liturgical  acts  of  worship ;  "  for  of  the  Latin  liturgy  the 
laity  understand  nothing ;  but  they  can  understand  the  sermon ; 
and  hence,  by  preaching,  God  is  glorified  in  a  clearer  and  more  open 
manner  than  by  other  acts  of  worship."^  Furthermore,  he  appeals  to 
the  example  of  Christ :  "  Christ  celebrated  the  mass  but  once ;  heard 
no  confessions  ;  seldom  administered  the  sacraments  ;  did  not  employ 
himself  much  in  the  liturgical  adoration  of  God  ;  but  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  prayer  and  preacliing.     Indeed,  after  he  had  once  com- 

qnodanimodo  depictam  ante  facicm  saam  scribcrem,  in  qno  matcriam  sumendi  cujos- 

itutuat.  cunque  8crmonis  accipcret).  See  hu  Tract, 

*  This  tract  of  Guibert  forms  the  intro-  De  vita  smv,  lib.  i,  f.  477. 
d action  to  his  work  on  the  exposition  of        ^  So  named  from  his  native  town,  Bo- 

Genciiifi,  in  ten  books,  in  which  he  aims  to  mans,  in  Burgundy, 
show  how  every thin<>^  in  holy  Scripture        ^  His  work,  De  eruditione  praedicaU>niiD» 

may  be  applied  to  a  moral  end,  and  so  in  two  books,  published  in  tue  twenty-fifth 

made  use  of  for  preaching,    lie  was  in-  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  patram,  Lagd. 
duccd  to  undertake  this  work  by  a  prior,        *  Lib.  i,  c.  xx. 

who  heard  a  sermon  of  his,  and  requested        ^  In  praedicatione  intelligunt,  quae  di- 

hiin  to  compose  a  work  for  himself,  from  cuntur,  et  ideo  per  praedicotiouem  cbiriaf 

which  he  might  learn  how  to  work  everv-  et  apertius  laudutur  Dcus. 
,  thing  into  matter  for  proaching  (ut  id  uoi 
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aaenced  preaching,  he  spent  his  whole  life  in  that  employment, 
ioach  more  than  in  prayer."  He  dwells  on  the  great  effects  which 
sermons  might  produce  in  his  own  times ;  describes  how  the  multitude 
ran  after  them.*  lie  relates  that  certain  ecclesiastics  had  discussed 
together,  before  an  eminent  archbishop,  the  question  what  good  has  been 
effected  by  the  multitude  of  sermons  preached  by  the  new  order  of 
monks,  shice  vice  and  crime  prevail  in  the  world  to  as  great  a  degree 
as  ever  ?  Upon  this,  the  archbishop  remarked,  "  As  there  is  still  so 
much  vice,  and  those  good  men  have  been  the  means  of  extirpating  so 
much  by  their  preaching,  what  would  the  case  have  been,  if  such 
preachers  had  never  appeared  ?  "^  Humbert  examines  into  the  hin- 
drances by  which  many  were  prevented  from  preaching,  "Nvith  a  view 
rf  depriving  those  whom  he  would  urge  to  engage  in  it  of  all  grounds 
of  excuse.  "  Thus,  soVne,"  he  said,  "  were  kept  back  by  the  love  of 
contemplative  quiet ;  such  had  the  more  to  answer  for,  in  proportion 
to  the  good  they  might  have  done  by  public  activity.  Others  were 
lundered  through  dread  of  the  temptations  to  sin."  Ho  meets  the  case  of 
sach  by  saying,  "  It  is  sometimes  better  for  men  to  toil,  even  though 
by  toiUng  they  may  cover  themselves  with  dust,  tlian  to  sit  always 
in  perfect  tidyness  at  home.  Others  deferred  the  work  to?  long, 
from  the  desire  of  attaining  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection,  which 
perhaps  they  would  never  reach."  3  lie  says  to  them  :  "  The  frienda 
deep,  and  meantime  the  house  is  on  fire ;  an  enemy  breaks  in,  and 
jet  they  cannot  arouse  themselves."  Others  were  deterred  by  dread 
rf  the  want  to  which  they  must  expose  themselves  in  preaching 
flie  gospel.  Before  such  he  holds  up  the  poverty  of  Cnrist,  and 
asks,  "  What  preacher,  of  the  present  age,  would  have  to  suflfer  want 
to  that  degree  as  not  to  be  able  to  find,  at  least  in  populous  cities,  the 
necessary  means  for  the  support  of  life  ?  Others  were  intimidated  by 
fhe  perverseness  of  many  of  the  prelates,  who  sought  to  hinder  the 
preaching  which  it  was  much  more  their  duty  to  encourage ;  as  the 
scribes  and  pharisees  had  done  among  the  Jews,  and  the  jiriests 
among  the  pagans."*  He  calls  upon  the  preacher  to  go  about  every- 
irhere  ;  and  to  labor  wherever  there  was  need  of  it.  "  What  sort  of 
preachers  are  those  who  would  always  remain  inactive  at  home  ?"^  We 
may  observe  liow  tlie  zeal  with  which  the  heretics,  that  appeared  in 
opposition  to  tiie  church,  labored  to  propagate  their  doctrines,  served 
to  call  forth  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  ihe 
service  of  the  church,  lie  holds  up  the  example  of  the  fomier  as 
worthy  of  imitation;  describing  their  incessant  activity  in  ruiuiing 
about  to  houses  and  villages,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  fur  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  leading  souls  astray.^  But  at  the  same  time,  he  warns  again.^i 
the  false  zeal  of  an  indiscreet  obtrusiveness,  advising  his  monks  not  to 

T 

•  '  Interdam  iflta  devotio  facit  multos  sc-  etiam  ne  alii,  qui  hoc  landabilitcr  i^ssunt 

qui  praedicatoremf  sicut  visum  est  in  die-  faci're,  fuciant  prohibcnt. 

bof  nostris  frequenter.    Lib.  i,  c.  iv.  *  Quales  ergo  prai'diratorcH   sunt,  qui 

'  Lib.  if  c.  ii.  semper  quiescere  vulunt  in  domibus  vcl  iu 

'  Traeparatio  nimis  morosa  ad  hoc  of-  castris  suxn.    L.  c  c.  xxi. 

Adam.  '  Uacretici  cum  periculo  corporis  non  res- 

^  Lib.  i,  c.  xvi  to  xxi :  Sunt  multi  prae-  sant  per  domos  et  villas  discurrere,  ut  per- 

lati,  qui  non  lolam  non  prMdicanti  led  vertant  animas.    I#.  c.  c.  xxxL 
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appear  m  improper  places ;  not  to  hold  forth,  as  many  did,  at  markets 
and  fairs ;  since  in  these  places  men  were  wholly  engrossed  in  worldly 
affairs,  and  reverence  for  the  divine  word  could  not  fail  to  suffer  injury ; 
but  to  choose  befitting  spots,  as  Paul  preached  in  the  synagogues,  and 
our  Lord  in  the  temple,  or  even  in  the  open  fields,  where  the  attention 
of  men  was  not  liable  to  be  diverted  by  worldly  occupations.* 

He  furthermore  gives  many  admonitions  and  warnings  to  preachers 
with  regard  to  the  right  method  of  preaching :  "  Though  the  talent 
for  preaching,"  he  says,  "is  obtained  through  the  special  gift  of  Grod, 
yet  the  wise  preacher  will  do  his  own  part  of  the  work,  and  diligently 
study,  in  order  that  he  may  preach  correctly."  But  he  warns  against 
a  mistake  committed  by  many,  who  were  for  making  a  display  of  their 
own  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  and,  as  the  people  of  Athens  required, 
were  ever  on  the  search  for  something  now  to  say.*  Thus  he  mutes 
in  the  same  censure  which  the  opponent  of  his  order,  William  of  St. 
Amour,  pronounces  against  the  preachers  of  the  two  mendicant  orders, 
—  that  they  lacked  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  affected  to  ex- 
hibit themselves  as  philosophers.^  "  But  the  good  preacher,"  said  be, 
"  would  aim  rather  at  that  which  might  prove  useful,  —  which  might 
serve  to  promote  devotion."  He  declaims  against  excessive  prolixit;f 
and  frequent  repetitions  in  sermons,  —  against  those  who  were  for  dis- 
playing their  ingenuity  in  deriving  the  theme  of  their  discourse  from 
a  text  altogether  foreign  from  the  matter  in  hand.*  Such  tricks  would 
rather  excite  derision  than  promote  edification.'  He  speaks  against 
those  who  looked  more  to  fine  words  than  to  the  thoughts  ;  compariiu| 
them  with  people  who  took  more  pains  to  make  a  display  of  beautifiu 
dishes,  than  of  good  food  upon  them.* 

With  regard  to  the  effects  produced  by  preaching,  he  says,^  "  Many 
hear  the  word  of  God  with  great  delight ;  but  it  is  the  same  as  if  they 
were  listening  to  a  beautiful  song.  Others  experience  a  great  effect 
on  their  feelings  for  the  moment ;  but  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  them,  because, 
after  the  sermon,  they  become  immediately  cold  again."  He  applies 
to  them  1  Kings,  19 :  11,  "  The  Lord  was  not  in  the  whirlwind." 
"  Others,"  says  he,  "  are  good  judges  of  preaching,  —  he  has  spoken 
well  or  badly,  say  they ;  the  sermon  was  too  long,  too  short,  too 
abstruse,  too  trivial,  —  but  they  never  think  of  applying  what  is  sidd^ 
to  their  own  lives." 

Ho  takes  particular  notice,  also,  of  the  different  ranks  and  occupa- 
tions of  men,  and  hints  at  the  kind  of  instruction  suited  to  each.     Of 


*  L.  c.  c.  xvii. 

'  Snnt  qnidam  praedicatorcs,  qui  cum 
student  ad  pnunlioandum,  intcrdum  appli- 
cant studium  suum  circa  subtilia,  volentes 
plectere  et  tcxere  snbtilia  circa  nova,  moro 
Athenicnsium  vocantcs  ad  diccndum  nova, 
interdum  circa  sophismata,  linguam  suam 
volentes  nia|c:nificare.    Lib.  i,  c  vi. 

'  De  pcriculis  novissimornm  tempornnif 
1.  c.  p.  71  :  Quod  veri  Apostoli  non  inten> 
dunt  nee  innituntur  rationibus  logicis  aut 
philosophicifl.    Illi  ergo  pnedicatores,  qui 


hujns  modi  rationibus  innitontor,  non  lant 
Teri  Apostoli,  sed  pseudo. 

*  Thus,  one  who  would  treat  concern- 
ing the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  took  for 
his  text  lumbers  3  :  20. 

^  Solet  autem  accidere  frequenter,  quod 
hnjusmodi  themata  extranea  non  poniiilt 
aptari,  nisi  cum  mag;na  et  incongnia  extor- 
sione  sentcntiae  et  ideo  potius  indocuU 
dcrisionem  quam  aedificationem. 

•  Lib.  i,  c.  vi. 
^  L.  c.  c.  xxvi 
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die  great,  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  he  says,  that  they  seldom  visited  the 
diarches, —  which  were  mostly  frequented  therefore  by  persons  of  the 
nUdle  class, —  and  hence,  the  opportunity  of  addressing  them  ought 
4li  be  the  more  carefully  improved.  As  it  was  but  seldom  they  heard 
pennons,  it  was  a  work  of  love  for  the  preacher,  whenever  he  could  find 
fliem  together  and  have  access  to  them,  to  address  them  the  word  of 
ediortation,  for  they  greatly  nepded  iU  And  he  exhorts  the  preacher 
to  iet  home  upon  the  great,  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  their  infe- 
rion.  "The  poor,"  says  he,  "come  seldom  to  church, —  seldoin^  to 
hMur  preaching, —  for  this  reason  they  know  little  about  things  that 
Bliinster  to  salvation ;  and  hence,  if  they  are  ever  found  collected  at 
dmrcb,  or  elsewhere,  they  should  bo  instructed  in  that  which  it  concerns 
dl  Christians  to  know."*  He  instances  the  case  where  numbers  come 
togeiher  in  large  ships,  thus  furnishing  an  opportunity  fgr  any  who  may 
be  disposed  to  preach  to  them.'  The  sensuous  bent  of  devotion  paid 
but  little  regard  to  preaching,  and  hence  Humbert  laments  over  the 
OMe  of  the  poor  women,  who  knew  no  better  than  to  neglect  the 
preached  word ;  busying  themselves,  while  it  was  delivering,  either 
m  repeating  their  prayers,  in  kneeling  before  the  images,  or  in  taking 
Aeboly  water. ^  When  it  was  seen  that  a  pope,  like  Innocent  the  Third, 
wodld  not  allow  himself  to  be  deterred,  by  the  enormous  pressure  of 
Ui  effitirs,  from  the  zealous  preaching  of  the  word,*  —  this  fact  would 
dobbtless  serve  to  beget  in  many  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of 
Qie  predicatorial  office  in  its  bearing  on  church  life.  We  hear  this 
pope  himself  lamenting  in  his  sermons  that,  by  the  great  multitude  of 
ifllun  which  demanded  his  attention,  he  was  prevented  from  bestowing 
Qie  care  which  he  wished  to  expend  on  the  composition  and  delivery 
rf  Ufl  discourses.  Yet  he  was  unwilling  to  remain  wholly  silent  on 
feltival  occasions,  though  he  could  not  accomplish  what  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  do.*  His  sermons  bear  witness  to  his  earnest  zeal  for  the 
■dfancement  of  practical  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  a  certain  super- 
BlalipD  which  resisted  it ;  and  of  this,  we  have  already  cited  some 
examples.  He  protested  strongly,  amongst  other  things,  against  a 
wiperstitious  and  excessive  image-worship,  which  he  calls  a  species  of 
idolatry.^  Concerning  the  greatest  teacher  of  scientific  theology  of 
lue  age,  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  is  related  that  he  took  the  utmost  pains 
to  preach  plainly,  in  the  Ijgnlian  language,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
matters  which  would  not  contribute  to  the  edification  of  the  people,  by 
lijboo:)  he  wafl  listened  to  with  great  reverence.* 

*  lib.  ii,  c.  Ixxxiii.          '  L.  ii,  c.  xxvi.  praeter  solitum  imo  plus  solito  mnhi:)  ct 

'  X>-  c.  c  xci.                  *  L.  c.  c.  ci.  mnrmu*  (turn  oiTupatns  negotiis.  ut  nullum 

.f  Hambert  dc  Romanis  relates  that,  on  a  loihi  sit  otium  otiosum.    0pp.  f.  40. 

iHtaan  hif^h  festival,  he  delivered  before  the  ^  Quid  est,  quod  quidam  sub  pruetcxtu 

MOpIe  a  liomily,  writen  by  Gre^ry  the  pietatis  et  obtentu  rcli^ionis,  ut  cuetcra  ta- 

Jgp$l.  on  this  festival,  and  translated  into  ceam,  divcrsas  adorant  imagines,  tanquara 

;&e  JVemacalar  tongue.    L.  c.  lib.  i,  c.  vL  lioeat  manufactum  aliqnid  adorarc  ?    In 

.  '6.1,  Quadragcs  :  Saepe  necessitas  im-  Dcdicat.  tenipli,  s.  iii,  f.  75. 

iedit,  quod  reqnirit  utilitaA,  quod  ipse  nunc  '  Pracdicationes    suas,  quibns    placerct 

gqieriri  oompellor.  Kequirit  enim  utilitas,  Deo,  prodessct  i>opulo,  sic  fonnabat,utnoii 

It  hii  facris  dicbns  frcqnentius  solito  per  essot  m  curiosLs  humanac  sapientiao  verbis, 

idMirtotiones  sermonum  debeam  populos  sed  in  spirita  et  virtutc  scrmonis,  qui  evi- 

idaooerB,  fed  impedit  hoe  neooiaitat,  quia  tatU,  quae  curkMitad  potini  qnam  ntillttUl 
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From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  year  1272|  m 
"which  he  died,  the  Franciscan  Berthold  held  the  first  rank  as  t 
preacher  of  repentance  in  the  cities  of  Regensburg  and  Augsburg. 
His  labors  were  extended  from  Bavaria  to  Thuringia,  and  far  into 
Switzerland.  He  was  invited  to  preach  first  in  one  city,  and  th^n  in 
another.  No  church  was  large  enough  to  hold  the  multitudes  that 
came  to  hear  him.  He  often  preached  in  the  open  fields,  where  a 
pulpit  had  been  erected  for  him,  with  more  than  sixty  thousand  peofde 
assembled  around  him.  He  fearlessly  rebuked  the  vices  of  all  ranks 
of  society,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Many  were  converted  under 
his  preaching,  and  freely  confessed  their  sins  to  him.  Among  this 
number  were  women  of  very  immodest  habits  of  life,  who  immediately 
abandoned  their  dishonest  calling,  and  were  married  by  him  to  hus- 
bands, after  he  had  collected  from  the  crowds  that  hung  upon  his  lips 
the  amount  of  alms  required  for  their  dowry.  He  was  revered  as  a 
prophet  and  a  worker  of  miracles.^ 

His  sermons,  couched  in  nervous  and  pithy  German,  breathe  a 
genuine  spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  which,  although  still  cramped 
and  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  church  doctrine,  yet  stood 
forth  in  zealous  opposition  to  all  the  superstition  and  outside  Chris- 
tianity which  merely  served  as  a  prop  to  sin,  foretokening  the  great 
reformatory  tendency  which  was  destined  to  proceed  forth  at  a  future 
day  from  German  monasticism.^  We  will  here  cite  a  few  of  his  sayinflBi 
in  illustration  of  these  remarks.  Speaking  of  the  worth  of  virtue,  he 
says  :  "  While  God  Almighty  created  all  Aings  for  our  use,  yet  there 
is  one  which,  in  value  and  profit,  far  exceeds  all  the  rest.  And  there- 
fore you  should  use  all  diligence  to  make  sure  of  this ;  for  he  who  is 
without  it,  never  beholds  God  and  his  holy  angels,  in  their  joys  and  in 
their  glory.  And  that  you  may  love  it  as  long  as  you  live,  1  will  name 
it  to  you  :  it  is  called  Virtue.  For  the  Almighty  God  is  all  virtue ; 
and  he  created  men  and  angels  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  we  mi^t 
become  partakers  of  his  joys  and  of  his  glory.  By  this  virtue,  God 
created  angels  and  men ;  and  as  he  himself  can  be  nothing  other  than 
absolute  virtue  and  pure  virtue,  so  it  is  his  will  that  angels  and  men 
should  also  be  virtuous.  But  then,"  says  he,  "  virtue  is  something 
other  than  what  the  world  commonly  calls  by  that  name,  applying  it  to 
him  who  can  gracefully  convey  a  messa^  carry  a  dish,  or  present  a 

• 

deserviuntf  in  illo  sno  ynlgari  natalis  soli  who  preached  in  several  other  Swiif  eillM^ 

proponchtit  ct  prosequebatur  ntilia  populo,  constantly  declined  complying  with  tha  !•- 

subtilitatcs  quacstionum  scholasticae  dispu-  qaests  of  the  citizens  of  mnUierthnr,  that 

tationi  relinqnens.    See  the  already  cited  he  would  also  come  to  them,  because  tfaej 

life,  c.  yiii.  §  48.    Mens.  Mart  t  i,  f'  674.  refused  to  do  away  an  impost  which  wai 

*  See  the  accounts  in  Wadding's  An-  oppressive  to  the  poor.    Vid.  Joannis  Vit- 

nalcndes  Franciskanerordens,  t  iv,  at  the  oduraniChronicon,f.vi,etseq<]..intheT1ie- 

year  1272;    and  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  saunis  historiae  Heiveticae.    Tiffiiri,  1735). 
Swiss    Joh.inn  von  Wintherthur.      The        *  Professor  F.  K.  Grieshaber  m  Ra^ttdL 

latter  writes  concerning  him,  under  the  has  this  year  published  German  sermons  or 

year  1340:  Hie  ab  hominibus  adhnc  prae-  an  unknown  person  belonging  to  the  thh^ 

senti  tem))ore  extantibus,  qui  saepe  suis  teenth  century,  which  in  language  bear  con* 

sermonibus  interfnerant,  mihi  et  aliis  hoc  siderable  resemblance  to  BerthoId*s,  bat  ia 

narrantibus,   asseritur,   habuissc  spiritum  which  the  moral  element  is  still  more  pre* 

prophetiae,  nam  mnlta  ct  diversa  praedix-  dominant    They  are  marked  by  a  gentle 

erat,  qnae  noetris  sunt  temporibos  adim-  and  earnest  spirit  of  ilnoeritj,  hat  want  tlw 

pleta.  ThisdumiiderftiilMtliatBertfadd,  depth  of  BertboUL 
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eap ;  and  hold  or  dispose  of  his  hands  in  a  well-bred  fashion.  Behold! 
lach  virtue  is  a  mockery  in  God's  sight.  For  even  a  dog  may  be  taught 
to  hold  up  his  fore-paws,  and  to  demean  himself  with  a  becoming 
grace."^  "  Had  not  our  Lady  been  virtuous,"  says  he  soon  afterwards,* 
•*  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  have  come  upon  her.  Could  I  but  be 
oertain,  in  this  earthly  state,  that  I  should  never  lose  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  I  would  rather  be  a  virtuous  man  upon  earth,  than  a  saint  in 
heaven  ;  for  then  I  would  become  progressively  holier  from  day  to  day 
and  from  year  to  year."  He  warns  his  hearers  against  supposing  that 
a  man,  by  possessing  this  or  that  particular  virtue,  though  he  may  be 
destitute  of  the  other  principal  ones,  and  live  in  the  practice  of  great 
aiiis,  b  still  sure  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  True,  one  man  may  possess 
Hob  J  and  another  that  virtue,  in  a  higher  degree ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
ill  these  virtues  must  be  together ;  for  no  man  can  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  if  he  has  not  possessed,  and  does  not  still  possess,  all  these 
virtues.  Flatter  not  yourselves  on  possessing  one  virtue,  or  two,  or 
three,  or  many.  Ilast  thou  but  a  single  vice,  which  is  called  a  capital 
■n,  that  settles  the  question  for  thee  (sowirddemernimmerRath)."' 
He  gives  prominence  to  purity  of  heart,  as  the  main  thing  on  which 
everything  depends.  "  He  who  looks  upon  a  woman,"  says  he,* 
**  and  thinks  he  would  gladly  commit  sin  with  her,  has,  in  God's  sight, 
already  done  the  deed."  Here,  as  frequently  in  his  sermons,  he  inter- 
ntpts  himself  with  the  exclamation  :  "  What !  brother  Berthold !  how 
many  would  then  be  lost !"  To  which  he  repUes :  "  Well,  suppose  thou 
ahoddst  find,  in  thy  cellar,  a  man  that  has  broken  open  thy  chest ; 
fhoagh  as  yet  he  has  purloined  nothing  from  it ;  what  wouldst  thou 
take  him  to  be  ?  Surely,  thou  wouldst  take  him  to  be  a  thief,  and  send 
him  to  the  gallows.  Just  so  God  holds  thee  to  be  an  actual  adulterer; 
for  that  thou  art  not  so,  is  no  fault  of  thine.  Thou  art  far  more,  on 
fty  part,  God's  thief."*  He  ever  sets  forth  love  as  constituting  the 
eaaence  of  the  Christian  temper.  Love  (die  Minne)  is  one  of  the  most 
exalted  virtues  the  world  ever  won.  And  hence  the  Almighty  God  so 
dearly  prizes  love,  that  he  has  made  it  the  cliief  ornament  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  It  is  the  noble  food  with  which  Almighty  God  will 
6ed  us.  And  therefore  should  we,  on  the  earth,  possess  the  true  love, 
tiiat  we  may  ever  be  fed  with  it  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  for  there 
ia  love  beyond  love."®  Having  spoken  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  as 
oonsisting  in  supreme  love  to  God,  and  in  loving  our  neighbors  as  our* 
aelves,  he  says  of  him  who  fulfils  this  law :  "  I  will  venture  a  great 
word  —  he  has  everything  that  God  himself  has.*^  True  love  to  God 
emiflists  in  tliis,  that  thou  avoidest  all  mortal  sins,  through  the  regard 
thou  hast  to  God,  therefore  sincerely,  as  if  there  were  neither  hell  nor 
devil ;  and  not  so  much  through  the  fear  of  hell,  as  through  the  love 
iihoa  hast  to  God."  ®  '*  Love  is  like  fire,"  says  he ;  "  whatever  is  placed 
in  the  fire,  becomes  fire.  So  is  it  with  love.  All  that  can  befall  a  man  who 
possesses  true  love  is  itself  converted  into  a  love.  Has  he  to  encounter 
great  toils  V     It  becomes  a  pleasure  of  love  to  him.     Has  he  great 

»  In  the  edition  of  Kling,  p.  186.  etc.  *  P.  188.        *  P.  140.         *  P.  93 

•P,»4.  •P.a47.  *P.4.  •P.I78.  •P.156. 
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povertjr?  It  is  the  fiame.^  It  seems  to  many  people  as  if  they 
loved  God,  while  yet  they  love  him  not  in  the  way  he  has  bidden.  It 
is  a  small  thing  to  love  Gbd  with  something  else,—  with  a  paternoster, 
an  alms,  with  a  visit  to  a  church,  or  with  a  bow  towards  the  altar,  or 
to  a  picture.  Others,  who  can  discourse  largely  of  Christ's  sufierings, 
of  God's  love  and  mercy,  are  wanting  in  true  love.^  Learn  not 
even  to  be  an  enemy  to  thine  enemies  ;  for  it  is  an  eminent  sign  that 
one  is  a  child  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  a  pupil  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  a  dwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  he  has  learned  of  him  to 
love  his  enemies,  and  to  carry  a  gentle  heart  towards  them  that  have 
done  him  ill,  and  to  be  peaceful  with  them  that  hate  peace.  What 
joy  has  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  heart  where  he  finds  such  constant 
quiet  within.  Such  sweetness,  however,  is  now  rare  on  the  earth ; 
K)r  such  meekness  we  find  not  in  all  the  world  ;  seldom  even  with  the 
clergy."  In  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  true  and  false 
humility,  he  says  :  "  We  may  be  humble  in  apparel,  in  behavior,  in 
gestures,  in  words  ;  all  this,  without  possessing  humility  of  heart ;  as 
the  case  is  with  dissemblers.  But  the  internal  himiility  of  the  heart 
cannot  remain  concealed.  It  shows  itself  outwardly  in  everything; 
since  it  cannot  appear  otherwise  than  it  is.  Where  it  does  not  appear, 
there  it  does  not  exist  in  strength."  True  humility,  he  said,  might  be 
known  by  this,  that  they  who  possess  it  are  willing  to  hear  the  same^ 
judgment  passed  upon  them  which  they  pass  upon  themselves.  They 
are  willing  to  be  considered  as  nothing  ;  to  be  thought  sinners  ;  and 
whatsoever  good  may  be  in  them,  to  have  Grod  praised  for  it,  from 
whom  it  has  all  proceeded.  "  It  is  better,"  says  he,^  "  to  devour 
half  an  ox  on  Good  Friday,  than  to  bewray  a  soul  by  falsehood. "* 

The  deep-felt  religious  need,  in  connection  with  the  complete  forma- 
tion of  the  vernacular  tongues,  had  for  its  result  that,  in  Germany,  and 
in  South  France,  in  the  Provencal  language,  various  attempts  were  made 
to  translate  the  Bible.  The  effect  which,  in  all  times,  has  accompa- 
nied  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  people,  was  observed  also 
in  the  present  case  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  might  have  been 
done  for  the  religious  awakening  and  enlightenment  of  the  people,  if 
such  eflforts,  growing  out  of  the  national  life  and  the  religious  need, 
had  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  church  authorities.  The  word  of 
God  was  received  with  great  eageniess  by  the  laity ;  and  from  it  pro- 
ceeded a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  Although  the  spread 
of  translations  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongue  was  certainly  not 
opposed,  as  yet,  by  any  law ;  yet  the  whole  church  spirit  and  the 
existing  relations  between  priests  and  laity,  could  not  possibly  be 
inclined  to  favor  the  more  general  circulation  of  such  versions.  By  the 
tmiversal  use  of  the  Bible,  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  liuty 
would  have  been  withdrawn  from  its  dependence  on  the  tutelage  of  the 
church  and  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  the  way  would  necessarily  be  pre- 
pared thereby  far  a  new  evolution.    A  struggle  could  not  fail  to  arise, 

'  P.  149.  •  P.  106.  '  p.  89.    the  quaint  simplicity  in  which  they  appear 

^  [It  ifl  impoMible  to  give  these  sayings    in  the  oM  Gennan.— Tb.] 
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(hoiBfore,  between  the  church  system  and  the  universal  reading  of  the 
Soiptures ;  and  even  though  the  persons  of  highest  station  in  the  gov- 
enment  of  the  church  by  no  means  entertained  at  first  any  intention 
of  fimiting  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity ;  yet  they  would 
be  actually  driven  to  this  course,  by  the  interest  and  logical  coherence 
of  the  system  which  they  wished  to  maintain.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
mm  especially  by  means  of  the  sects  who  stood  forth  in  opposition  to 
ike  dominant  church  system,  that  the  Bible  was  once  more  spread 
among  the  laity,  whence,  with  the  diligent  reading  of  it,  was  con- 
nected, from  the  first,  a  tendency  unfavorable  to  the  hierarchy.  It  is 
remarkable  that  pope  Innocent  the  Third  was  originally  inclined  rather 
to  encourage  than  to  suppress  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity, 
131y  influenced  by  the  principles  of  the  church  thfeocracy,  of  which  he 
waathe  representative,  he  was  led,  by  the  consequences  growing  out 
of  that  tendency,  to  contend  against  it. 

By  Waldenses,  who  came  from  MontpelUer,^  translations  of  the 
Bnlter,  of  Job,  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  several  other  books 
iof  the  Bible,  in  the  Provencal  language,  were  spread  in  the  diocese 
of  Metz,  and  they  were  eagerly  caught  up  and  read,  by  men  and 
nmnen.  The  light  of  a  religious  knowledge,  to  which  their  ignorant 
deigy  would  have  been  unable  to  lead  them,  here  rose  upon  them. 
Societies  were  formed,  of  men  and  women,  who  read  the  Bible  to  one 
another,  and  were  edified  thereby  :  but,  as  was  reported  to  pope  Inno* 
cent  the  Third,^  a  certain  spiritual  pride  infected  the  members  of  these 
aanciations,  insomuch  that  they  believed  themselves  to  be  the  only 
true  Christians,  and  felt  inclined  to  despise  all  who  took  no  part  in 
their  assemblies.  It  is,  however,  quito  possible,  also,  that  this  charge 
iraa  brought  against  them  by  their  adversaries,  simply  because  they 
maintained,  as  they  might  rightly  do,  that  they  had  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  essence  of  Christianity  than  otliers ;  and,  by  their  manner  of  life, 
cidered  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  distinguished  them- 
aelyes  from  the  multitude.  The  priests  and  pansh  clergy,  it  is  true, 
eonld  as  yet  detect  nothing  that  savored  of  heresy  in  these  people ; 
but  still  they  could  not  be  pleased  with  their  efibrt  to  make  themselves 
independent  of  them ;  and  they  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
prirate  meetings.  The  members  of  them  then  met  the  priests  with 
amnnents  from  the  Bible,  to  show  they  needed  not  allow  themselves 
to  De  forbidden  these  private  means  of  edification.  And  several  of  them 
aasnred  the  ignorant  clergy  that,  in  their  books,  they  had  what  was 
bettor  than  anything  they  could  give  them.  The  bishop  of  Metz  drew 
up  a  report  of  these  movements,  within  his  community,  for  the  pope ; 
bni  ihe  latter  was  far  from  wishing  to  suppress  the  whole  thing,  at 
once,  by  violent  measures.  He  had  undoubtedly  learned,  from  the 
eiperience  of  his  prodecessors,^  how  easily  such  efibrts,  capable,  with- 
oat  doubt,  of  being  made  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  church  life, 

*   Sec  Cacoariujt  of  Heisterboch,  Dis-  immucent,  et  a  so  repatant  alienos,  qui 

tiiict.  V,  c.  XX,  f.  138.  aarefl  ct  animos  talibas  noa  apponant 

'  lib.  ii,  ep.  Ul :  Qui  etiam  aspernaDtur  '  See  farther  on. 
coiuortium,  qui  se  sunuibaB  noa 
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and  under  the  supervision  of  the  general  church  guidance,  of  pioving 
eminently  beneficial,  might,  by  the  ecclesiastical  despotism  which  woida 
check  every  freer  movement  of  the  reli^us  spirit,  be  pushed  to  an 
heretkal  opposition.  This  pope  was  well  aware,  too,  that  the  study  of 
the  Bible  was  better  suited,  than  anything  else,  to  beget  and  foster  a 
spiritual  bent  of  piety ;  he  recognized  the  Bible  as  furnishing  the  best 
means  of  nourishment  for  the  soul,  and  the  surest  remedy  for  all  the  dis- 
orders of  the  soul ;  only  he  supposed  that  but  few  could  elevate  themselves 
to  this  lofty  stage ;  that  the  majority  must  content  themselves  with  that 
union  to  Christ  which  came  through  the  medium  of  sensible  things ;  such, 
for  mstance;  as  the  holy  eucharist,  a  medium  instituted,  indeed,  by  Christ 
himself,  for  the  use  of  alL^  He  might,  therefore,  be  rather  surprised 
and  rejoiced,  than  otherwise,  to  learn  that  the  Bible  had,  in  spite  of  his 
doubts,  found  its  way  among  the  laity ;  and  that  they  derived  from  it 
nourishment  for  their  piety ;  provided  nothing  was  connected  there- 
with which  appeared  to  him  fanatical  or  calculated  to  disturb  the  order 
of  the  church.  He  therefore  issued  to  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  the 
cathedral  at  Metz,  a  letter,  to  the  following  import.**  "  While  it  is  the 
duty  of  prelates  to  keep  a  careful  watch  that  the  heretics  lAay  not 
succeed  in  laying  waste  the  Lord's  heritage,  they  should  also  be  ez*^ 
tremely  cautious  how  they  attempt  to  gather  up  the  tares  before  the  tiiaiie 
of  the  harvest,  lest,  perchance,  the  good  fruit  may  be  plucked  away  akKK 
While  no  tolerance  should  be  shown  to  heresy,  it  was  important,  abd^* 
HxsLt  no  harm  should  be  done  to  a  pious  simplicity,  lest  the  simple  might 
be  converted  into  heretics.''^  He  called  upon  them  to  admonish  these 
people,  and  persuade  them  with  arguments,  that  they  should  abstain 
from  everything  that  deserved  censure,  and  not  intrude  into  nmtters 
foreign  from  their  calling.  And  he  required,  also,  before  he  proceeded 
to  any  further  decision  on  the  matter,  a  more  exact  report  from  them, 
based  on  careful  inquiry,  as  to  the  questions,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
translation  referred  to;  by  what  motives  he  was  led  to  prepare  it; 
what  was  the  character  of  the  faith  of  those  who  used  this  translation ; 
what  bad  led  them  to  set  up  themselves  as  teachers.  The  pope,  by  his 
own  conduct,  set  an  exam^^e  to  those  who  were  placed  over  the  com- 
munities, teaching  them  how  they  ought  to  proceed  with  such  people; 
how  they  ought  to  place  themselves  in  their  point  of  view,  «nd  usei 

'  We  gather  this  firom  the  words  of  In-  '  et  mWub  mentis  pabnlnm ;  quo  tunc  attfmH 

nocent,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  work,  De  plenissime  satiaoitur,  com  verbam  ipsnm 

mystcriis  missae,  c  xliVf  t.  i,  f.  395.   After  in  aetema  felicitate  gustabit.  On  the  other 

hflving  mentioned  the  words  at  the  institu-  hand,  concerning  the   institution  of  tbo 

tkm  of  the  sAcrament,  he  says:  Non  enim  Lord's  supper,  he  says:  Quibus  lethai^ 

solam  Bcripturarum  commemoratioaem  ad  cam  mentem  aegroti  renovata  qnotidie  stuts 

hoc  sufficere  judicabat,  qui  lethargicum  salutiscommemorationepercellereteteden- 

venerat  aegrotum  sanare.    Quota  namqne  tulam,  id  est  sine  dentibus  plebem,  onae 

pan  Bostri  capita  iliud,  qood  in  cvangelio  verbum  antiquum  «t  aetemum  prindiniim 

optimis  unguentis  fra^t,  antidotum,  vei^  quasi'  solidum  cibnm  ruminare  non  pote- 

bum  quod  erat  in  prmcipio  apud  Deum,  rat,  hoc  dulcissimo  confecto  liquamine  in 

per  qaem  omnia  facta  sunt  quodque  caro  panis  et  vini  sacramento  consuefaceret  8or> 

factum  est  habitavit  in  nobis  ?    Nam  illud  oillare. 
quidem  rtfminare,  medela  salubris  est,  super        '  Lib.  ii,  ep.  142. 
mel  et  favum,  dulcis  fancibns  animae  dili-       '  Ne  in  haereticos  de  simpUcibnB  com 

^ntis.  Sed  iamcn  cibm  valde  pauoorum  est  mntentnr. 
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passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  open** 
i^g  their  eyes  to  what  was  censurable  in  their  conduct,  and  of  leading 
ihem  away  from  iU  A  letter,  which  he  himself  wrote  to  these  people, 
was  to  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the  clergy.^  After  having  explained 
to  them,  in  detail,  what  had  been  reported  of  them,  he  declared  : 
"Although  the  desire  of  learning  how  to  understand  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  using  them  for  mutual  edification,  was  not  to  be  found 
fault  with,  but  rather  deserved  commendation ;  yet  it  was  a  thing  not 
to  be  approved  of,  that  they  should  hold  their  meetings  in  pnvate  ; 
that  they  should  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  preaching ;  ridicule 
fhe  simplicity  of  the  pnests,  and  avoid  the  society  of  those  who  would 
take  no  part  in  their  meetings ;  for  that  God,  who  is  the  true  light, 
that  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  so  abhors  the 
works  of  darkness,  that  he  gave  express  command  to  the  apostles,  when 
he  sent  them  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  the  world  :  '  What  I  tell 
you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light ;  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear, 
that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops,'  Matt.  10  :  27,  whereby  he  mani 
&stly  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  the  gospel  should  be  preached,  not 
in  secret  conventicles,  as  it  is  by  the  heretics,  but  after  the  Catholic 
manner,  publicly  in  the  churches."  He  then,  seemingly  without  design, 
^  though  he  had  no  particular  reference  to  them,  proceeded  to  say, 
"  (hat  a  special  preparatory  training  was  requisite  in  order  to  penetrate 
ioto  the  deep  things  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  For  this  reason,  a  par- 
ticular order  had  been  instituted  in  the  church ;  and  smce  this  had 
been  done,  it  was  not  for  every  one,  indiscriminately,  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  office  of  teacher,  but  it  depended  on  the  fact,  whether  a 
man  was  entrusted  with  it  by  the  Lord.  Should  it  be  affirmed,.  how- 
Over,  by  any  one,  that  God  had  commissioned  him  to  undertake  such  a 
calling  in  some  invisible  way,  and  that  such  an  immediate  divine  call 
was  superior  to  any  human  call,  to  this  person  it  should  be  replied  : 
'As  this  is  a  hidden  thing,  it  is  not  sufficient  barely  to  affirm  it,  which 
indeed  any  false  teacher  might  do  concerning  himself,  but  he  must 
prove  it,  either  by  a  miracle,  or  by  some  express  testimony  of  Holy 
Boripture.'  No  doubt,"  he  says  again,  "knowledge  is  preemi- 
nently necessary  for  priests,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  rightly 
to  dbcharge  the  office  of  teachers  ;  yet  the  more  learned  ought  not  to 
undervalue  the  less  highly  educated  priests,  but  always  honor  in  them 
the  priestly  vocation.'^  He  warned  them,  moreover,  against  the  phari- 
saical  pride  which  they  would  inevitably  betray,  if  they  looked  upon 
themselves  as  alone  correct,  and  despised  all  who  did  not  join  their 
party.  Finally,  he  threatened  them  with  the  severity  of  the  church, 
if  they  would  not  listen  to  his  paternal  admonitions.  The  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  however,  had  dready  led  these  truth-seeking  laymen 
to  the  knowledge  of  many  errors  in  the  church  doctrines.  They  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  meetings,  in  spite  of  the  episcopal  prohibition ; 
they  refused  to  give  up  their  translation  of  the  Bible ;  they  declared 

*  As  he  himself  sajs :  Reyocandi  et  conyincendi  secxmdam  scriptoras  super  his,  quae 
reprehensibilia  denotavimus.  *  Bp.  141. 
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ihej  T70uld  not  obey  the  pope  himself,  if  he  should  undertake  to  sup- 
press it.  Already  several  among  them  avowed,  more  or  less  openly^ 
that  it  was  right  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  When  this  was 
reported  to  the  pope,  by  the  bishop  of  Metz,  he  believed  it  to  be  now 
necessary  for  him  to  act  with  more  severity.  Still,  however,  he  wai 
unwilling  to  proceed  at  once  to  extreme  measures,  but  preferred,  in 
the  first  place,  to  obtain  more  exact  information  of  the  case,  and  to  try 
milder  remedies.  Thinking,  perhaps,  that  he  could  not  place  entira 
confidence  in  the  bishop,  he  commissioned  the  abbot  of  Cistercium  and 
three  other  abbots,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishop,  to  investigate  the 
affair,  and  to  examine  those  people  who  were  to  be  brought  up  for  trial; 
a  report  of  all  which  was  to  be  drawn  up  and  laid  before  the  popeJ 
As  the  result  of  this  examination,  it  was  found  that  those  separatiata 
professed  doctrines  which,  considered  from  the  position  of  the  churcb- 
system,  could  not  appear  otherwise  than  as  heresies.  A  connection 
was  found  to  exist  between  them  and  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses,  who 
had  long  before  incurred  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  chareL 
Their  assemblies  were  broken  up,  and  their  Bibles  committed  to  the 
flames.  Thus  the  contest  for  the  dominant  church-system,  with  the  sects 
that  fought  against  it,  led  to  the  forcible  suppression  of  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  among  the  laity ;  although  no  such  result  was  intended  at 
the  beginning.  A  synod  at  Toulouse,  in  the  year  1229,  issued  a  pro- 
hibition of  this  sort,  directed  against  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  spoken  language,  and  the  reading  of  any  such  translation  by 
laymen.^ 

Although  religious  feelmg  predominated  beyond  any  other  spiritual 
power  in  these  times,  and  the  supematuralistic  element  had  diSbsed 
itself  through  the  whole  spiritual  atmosphere,  yet  even  in  this  period 
of  a  predominating  religious  tendency,  the  reactions,  which  have  their 
ground  in  the  essence  of  the  natural  man,  and  are  directed  against  the 
principle  of  faith  and  the  recognition  of  the  supernatural  generally, 
could  not  be  wholly  wanting.  Even  in  this  period,  we  observe  many 
indications  of  this  reaction  that  runs  through  the  entire  history  of 
humanity ;  partly  in  a  distinctly  avowed  infidelity,  and  partly  in  tran- 
sitory agitations  coming  up  in  the  form  of  temptations,  and  overcome 
by  the  power  of  a  triumphant  faith.  This  reaction  proceeded  from 
different  points  ;  sometimes  it  was  from  that  tendency  of  rude  sensu- 
ousness  which,  elsewhere  restrained  by  the  superior  might  of  the  religious 
principle,  is  wont,  when  it  intermingles  with  the  religious  feeling  itself 
to  beget  superstition ;  and  then,  rebelling  against  this,  its  antagoiust 
force,  leads  to  the  infidelity  of  brutal  natures ;  at  others,  it  was  the 
worldly  culture  which  began  to  flourish  from  the  times  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  particularly  the  speculative  bent  which  set  itself  in  hos- 
tility against  the  faith.     Added  to  this,  were  those  influences  from 

'  Lib.  ii,  ep.  285.  pro  divinis  officiis  aat  horas  bcatae  Mariaa 

'  C.  xir :  Prohibemas,  ne  libros  veteris  aliqnis  ex  devotiono  habere  velit.    Sed  no 

testamenti  ^  ant   dot!   laici    pcrmittantar  pracmissos  libros  habcant  in  vulgari  tnuit* 

habere,  nisi  forte  psaltcriam  vel  breviorium  latos,  arctissime  inhibemos. 
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without,  which  tended  to  call  forth  or  to  promote  8uch  reactions  —  the 
influence  of  the  Arabian  philosophy  from  Spain ;  and  of  intercourse 
irith  the  Jews,  now  widely  dispersed  among  the  Christian  nations.  The 
onperor  Frederic  the  Second,  and  king  John  Sansterre  of  England, 
are  to  be  considered  in  this  regard,  not  merely  as  solitary  appearances, 
bat  as  the  signs  of  such  tendencies  that  presented  a  hostile  aspect  to 
the  religious  principle  of  the  times  ;  tendencies  which  recur  also  under 
other  forms.  Thus  we  find,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a 
eertain  count  John  of  Soissons,  who  attacked,  with  rude  insolence,  the 

Kwer  of  the  clergy  ;  favored  Jews  and  heretics ;  borrowed  weapons 
on  the  Jews  to  combat  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  he 
jdned  with  them  in  ridiculing ;  and  yet,  whether  it  resulted  from 
Aypocrisy  and  a  respect  for  outward  considerations,  or  from  the 
nomentary  influence  of  that  religious  feeling  which  was  so  exceedingly 
dominant  m  the  spirit  of  the  age,  attended  church  and  took  part  in  the 
aets  of  worship.  ^^  On  the  Christmas  and  Easter  festivals,"  says  the 
abbot  Guibert  of  Nogent  sous  Coucy,  '^  he  made  his  appearance  at 
cIniFch  with  such  humility,  that  one  could  scarcely  look  upon  him  as  an 
mbeliever.    And  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  everything  that  was 

S cached  concerning  Christ's  passion  and  resurrection,  a  mere  farce.^'i 
e  abbot  Guibert,  who  had  a  great  deal  to  suffer  from  this  individual, 
expresses  no  surprise  that  a  man  who  called  himself  a  Christian ;  and 
who  sometimes,  though  in  a  mean  and  stealthy  way,  visited  the 
ehurehes ;  sometimes  manifested  respect  to  the  altars  and  priests ; 
participated  in  the  communion  of  the  faithful  and  in  confession; 
adored  the  crucifix,  and  sometimes  even  brought  himself  to  give  an 
ahns ;  —  that  such  a  person  should  utter  blasphemies  which  the  very 
Jews  themselves  dared  not  openly  express.  A  Jewess,  with  whom  the 
abbot  Guibert  once  spoke  concerning  him,  called  it  pure  insanity,  that 
be  should  first  prostrate  himself  before  an  image  of  the  Saviour,  and 
then  go  away  and  blaspheme  him.^  This  abbot  composed  a  book  in 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  deity,  in  answer  to 
objections  borrowed  from  the  Jews  and  circulated  abroad  by  the  above- 
mentioned  count.  —  The  pious  bishop  Moritz  of  Paris,  well  known  as 
a  benefactor  of  the  poor  and  of  orphans,  desired  at  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1196,  to  testify  his  faith  in  a  future  resurrection,  and  by 
his  example,  to  confirm  in  their  faith  many  educated  persons,  of  whom 
he  had  been  told  that  they  doubted  concerning  this  doctrine. 3  For 
this  reason  he  left  it  in  charge  to  his  friends,  that  when  his  body  was 
exposed  to  the  public  view,  a  card  should  be  laid  on  his  breast,  con- 
twning  the  words :  "  I  believe  that  my  Redeemer  liveth ;  and  that  on 
the  last  day  I  shall  arise,  and,  in  my  body,  behold  my  Saviour.  This 
testimony  of  my  hope  has  been  laid  upon  my  breast."*  This  was 
designed  for  the  learned,  who  should  meet  together  on  the  day  of  his 

^  De  vita  saa,  lib.  iii,  c.  xt.  dicrat,  firmissimc  crcdcbat,  ctipiens  illos  ab 

■  Troctat  do   incamatione  contra  Ju-  incredulitato  sua  ctiam  moricns  revocare. 

daeos,  c  i.  —  Bigord.  de  gestis  jf  bilippi,  at  tbis  year, 

'  Qaia  resarrectioncm  corporum,  de  qua  p.  40. 

multos  peritos  tempore  suo  baeaitantes  aa-       *  Credo,  quod  sedemptor  mens  viTit  et 
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burial.  Among  the  internal  conflicts  of  the  faithful,  mention  is  ^Iso 
made  of  conflicts  with  the  skepticism  of  the  understanding.  Wc  have 
already  cited  several  examples  of  this  kind,  in  the  history  of  monasti- 
cism.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  young  man  of  a 
quick  and  active  mind,  named  Rainer,  who  had  entered  the  Dominican 
order,  while  diligently  busying  himself,  in  his  monastery  at  Bruges,  in 
the  study  of  the  scholastic  theology,  and  comparing  the  arguments 
which  might  be  alleged  for  and  against  Christianity,  was  assailed  by  a 
host  of  doubts.  He  conversed  with  Jews,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  they  could  say,  at  the  position  which  they  occupied  ;  and 
his  doubts  grew  stronger  than  ever.  Ilis  superiors,  on  observing  this, 
kept  him  from  frequenting  the  society  in  which  he  found  nourishment 
for  his  doubts.  But  the  forbidden  intercourse  only  became  so  much 
the  more  attractive ;  the  fire  which  his  friends  sought  to  smother  burst 
fortli  with  more  violence  ;^  and,  at  midnight,  he  fled  from  the  monas- 
tery.^ He  afterwards  vanquished  his  doubts,  and  became  still  firmer 
in  his  faith  than  ever.  That  sincerely  pious  monarch,  Louis  the  Ninth, 
was  no  stranger  to  such  assaults  of  temptation.  He  exhorted  all-^  to 
struggle  against  them  betimes ;  to  attain  to  steadfastness  of  faith,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  against  the  final  hour,  when  Satan  tries  his  best 
to  entangle  men  in  skepticism.  "  We  should  not  rest  satisfied,"  said 
he, "  until  we  can  say  to  the  devil.  Away,  thou  enemy  of  human  nature ; 
thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  deprive  me  of  my  settled  faith ;  rather  would 
I  consent  to  part  with  every  limb  of  my  body,  than  to  renounce  this 
faith,  in  which  I  intend  to  live  and  to  die.  He  who  does  this,"  he  adds, 
"  will  foil  the  enemy  at  his  own  weapons."*  It  was  therefore  the  opinion 
of  the  pious  monarch,  -^  an  opinion  which  he  shared  also  with  the  men 
of  these  times,  rich  in  Christian  experience  with  regard  to  all  tempting 
thoughts,  —  that  no  admission  should  be  allowed  to  such  thoughts, 
when  they  arose  involuntarily ;  but  the  soul  should  surrender  itself 
more  entirely  to  the  faith,  and,  in  the  assurance  of  this,  despise  them. 
To  confirm  tliis  advice,  the  king  quoted  a  saying  which  he  had  heard 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  distinguished  theologians  of  this  period, 
bishop  William  of  Paris  (or  of  Auvergne).  A  respectable  teacher  of 
theology  once  came  to  him  in  quest  of  spiritual  counsel.  But  before 
he  could  state  his  case,  he  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  weeping.  The 
bishop  then  bespoke  him  in  words  of  comfort,  and  said :  '  Despair  not ; 
for  no  man  can  be  so  great  a  siimer  as  to  exceed  God's  ability  to 
forgive  liim   his   sins.     Whereupon,  the  man  laid  open  his  doubts 

in  novissimo  die  do  terra  rcsurrectiirus  sum  *  According  to  the  report  of  Thomas 

et  in  came  mca  videbo  salvatorcm  meum,  Cantiprat,  he  was  quieted  by  a  vision  of  the 

quern   visurus   sum   ego  et  non   alius  ct  virgin  Mary,  and  induced  to  return  back  to 

oculi  mei  conspecturi  sunt.     Reposita  est  his  monastery.    Some  occurrence  of  a  psv- 

hacc  spes  mca  in  sinu  meo.  chological  nature  may,  perhaps,  lie  at  the 

*  The  Dominican  and  suflTragan  bishop  bottom  of  this  storj',  but  what  it  was  it  is 

of  Ciimbray,  Thomas  de  Cantiprat,  who  impossible  to  make  out  fi*om  the  isolated 

relates  this  in  his  Bonum  universale,  or  his  facts  reported  to  us. 

book  De  apibus,  1.  ii,  c.  x,  says  in  this  con-  '  Sec  Joinville,  I.e.  p.  177. 

nection  :    quoniam    arctatua'  ignis    acrior  *  Qui  aiiisi  Ic  fait,  il  vainqt  Tcnncmy  da 

consurgit.  baton,  dont  Tenncmy  le  vouloit  occire. 
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respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  which  he  considered  a  temp- 
tation of  Satan.     The  bisliop  asked  him  whetlier  he  found  pleasure  in 
these  doubts  ?      And  when  tlic  man   who  was  troubled  with  them 
assured   him  that  his  faitli  was  more  precious  to  him  than  all  the 
wealth  in  the  world,  and  that  he  would  rather  suffer  one  limb  after 
another  to  be  severed  from  his  living  body  than  to  deny  the  least 
article  in  it, —  the  bishop  proposed  to  him  the  following  question : 
**  Suppose  our  king  to  be  at  war  with  the  king  of  England,  and  that 
he  had  intrusted  to  each  of  us  two  the  defence  of  a  citadel ;  to  you, 
one  situated  on  the  frontier,  and  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger ;  to 
me,  one  in  the  centre  of  the  country, —  to  which  of  us  would  he  fool 
the  most  thankful  ?"  And  the  theologian,  being  obliged  to  reply,  "  To 
the  former," —  the  bishop  resumed  :     "  My  mind,  disturbed  by  no 
doubts,  is  to  be  compared  with  that  second  citadel ;     yours,  which 
amid   so  many  conflicts  remains  true  to  the  fkith,  is  like  the  first. 
Surely,  then,  your  condition  is  of  greater  account  in  the  eye  of  God 
flian  mine  ;    only  trust  in  him,  and  be  assured  that,  wherever  it  is 
needful,  he  will  help  you." 

There  was  a  dead  faith  of  the  worldly  heart,  which  had  adopted  a 
form,  to  the  power  of  which  it  was  a  stranger,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
tradition ;  and  which  was  preserved  free  from  all  doubts,  simply  by 
reason  of  its  indifference  to  all  the  objects  of  faith.  To  persons  of 
tlua  stamp,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  happen,  that,  with  an  awakening 
interest  in  these  objects,  doubts  also  would  start  into  being ;  and 
these  doubts  might  sometimes  prove  a  necessary  point  of  transition  to 
true  faith.  A  tendency  of  this  sort  is  described  by  that  profound 
observer  of  the  secret  workings  of  the  soul,  Hugo  a  Sancto  Victore, 
where  he  is  describing  a  class  of  men,'  whose  faith  consisted  in  nothing 
ebe  than  merely  taking  care  not  to  contradict  the  faith ;  men  who 
were  called  believers,  rather  from  the  custom  of  a  life  passing  under 
the  outward  guise  of  Christianity,  than  from  any  power  of  faith  :^ 
"for  with  their  eyes  ever  fixed  on  the  perishable,  they  never  elevate 
their  souls  to  that  degree  as  to  think  on  futurity ;  and  though  they 
unite  with  other  Iwlievers,  in  partaking  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  still,  they  never  ask  themselves  why  a  man  is  a 
Christian,  or  what  is  the  hope  of  future  good  among  Christian  men. 
Although  sucli  persons  pass  under  the  name  of  believers,  yet,  in 
reality  and  truth,  they  are  at  a  great  distance  from  faith,"  ^  or,  as  he 
remarks  in  another  place :  ^  "  Men  who  live  as  they  have  been  born, 
would,  had  they  been  born  elsewhere,  be  no  believers  at  all."*  And 
with  such,  he  beHeved  it  a  sign  of  the  first  visitation  of  divine  grace, 
when  they  were  aroused  to  consider  for  what  man  was  bom  ;  whether 
another  life  followed  the  present ;  and  whether  there  were  rewards  for 
the  good  and  punishments  for  the  wicked.      Thus,  it  was  only  the 

'  Dc  sncramcntis  fidei,  p.  x,  lib.  i,  c.  iv,        '  Re  ct  vcritate  longc  aunt  a  fide. 
Sd.  Vcnct.  1588,  t,  ii,  f.  257.  *  Miscellan.  lib.  i,  tit.  xviii,  f.  47. 

'  Qnibas  credere  est  iK)lnm  fidei  non  con-        *  Qui  ita  vivunt,  ut  nati  sunt,  qui  si  in 

tndicere,  qui  consuetudine  vivendi  magis  alio  nati  essent,  fidelcs  non  essent 
qjOMm  yirtute  credendi  fideles  nominantur. 
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doubts  that  filled  their  consciences  with  alarm,  when  they  contem- 
plated the  uncertainty  of  human  life^that  awakened  in  them,  according 
to  Hugo,  the  longing  after  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  abbot 
Peter  of  Cluny  heard  that  a  great  number  —  as  he  had  reason  to  so^ 
pect,  of  the  monks  around  him  —  had  expressed  doubts  whether  Christ 
had  anywhere  in  the  gospels  called  himself  God.  They  had,  therefore, 
carefully  examined  them,  and  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. The  abbot  Peter  did  not  ask  after  their  names ;  nor  did  he 
allow  himself  to  draw  any  hasty  inferences  from  the  doubts  whioh 
they  expressed.  He  took  it  for  granted  they  had  not  fallen  away  from 
their  faith,  but  were  only  inquiring  aft^jr  the  truth,  and  seeking  instnuH 
tion.  Lest,  however,  this  suspense  and  hesitation  should  lead  to  skep- 
ticism with  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself, —  of  Christ's  divinity, — he 
composed  a  tract,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  Christ  bore 
witness  to  his  own  divinity,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  himselil 

Tlie  religious  feelings  of  the  multitude,  lively  in  their  character 
but  quite  exposed  to  be  alloyed  by  a  rude  sensuousness,  easily  betrayed 
them  into  fanatical  extravagances ;  and  although,  as  we  have  seen^ 
voices  of  commanding  influence  were  not  wanting  to  guide  to  flie 
spiritual  apprehension  of  divine  things, —  and  to  warn  against  every- 
thing fanatical  and  superstitious, — yet,  the  men  of  this  spirit  were  too 
few  to  exert  a  sufficient  degree  of  influence  on  the  masses ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  incompetent  or  badly  disposed  ecclesiastics  and 
monks,  contributed  by  their  influence  to  promote  the  evils  which  they 
ought  to  have  averted,.  Hence,  the  wide  and  rapid  spread  of  so  maoT 
excrescent  growths  of  fanaticism  and  superstition, —  one  case  of  whieo 
we  have  in  saint-worship.  Men  who,  by  their  lives,  by  their  deedi 
and  words,  had  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  religious  feelingi 
of  the  people,  were  easily  made  the  objects  of  an  extravagant  venerft- 
tion ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  at  every  pains  to  put  a  check 
to  it,  lest  it  might  reach  the  point  of  idolatry.  At  the  tomb  of  some 
such  individual,  vast  numbers  would  soon  be  found  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  prayer ;  the  heightened  devotion,  the  excited  state  of  the 
imagination,  were  capable  of  producing  remarkable  effiects  on  soul  and 
body ;  exaggerating  report  magnified  the  facts,  and  thus  stories  of  the 
miraculous  cures  that  had  been  performed  at  such  tombs,  spread  fiur 
and  wide ;  and  an  ever-increasing  multitude  of  people,  moved  by 
devotion,  curiosity,  or  the  hope  of  succor,  were  attracted  to  the  spot 
While  some,  carried  away  oy  this  general  enthusiasm  for  the  memoiy 
of  the  departed  saint,  gave  countenance  to  such  movements  among  the 
people,  many  sensible  bishops  and  abbots  thought  it  necessary  to  ad<qpt 
precautionary  measures,  lest  fanaticism  or  fraud  should  take  advantage 
of  these  tumultuous  exhibitions  of  religious  feeling ;  in  doing  whi<£, 
however,  they  were  always  liable  to  injure  the  reputation  of  their 
piety .1     The  attempt  forcibly  to  suppress  such  exhibitions  by  outward 

*  After  tho  death  of  the  abbot  Walter  of  exposed  himself  thereby  to  the  reproach  «f 

MelrcMe,  in  Scotland  (a.,  d.  1160),  his  sac-  envy  or  of  arrogance ;  as  if  ho  had  pra- 

ccssor,  William,  pnblished  an  order  forbid-  sumed  to  set  limits  to   the  divine  grMft 

ding  the  sick  to  llock  to  his  tomb ;  bat  he  The  author  of  the  life  of  the  former  ab- 
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measures,  instead  of  accomplishing  its  object,  was  apt  to  lead  to  exactly 
Ihe  contrary  result.  Many  tombs  became  celebrated  for  the  miracu- 
lous cures  which  were  performed  at  them,  through  reports,  the  founda- 
Oaa  of  which  could  never  be  ascertained ;  and  thus  many  a  dead 
nan,  probably,  attained  to  the  honor  of  a  saint  who  was  far  from 
deserving  it.  Ignorance,  credulity,  and  fraud  would  contribute,  in 
•ome  degree,  to  multiply  the  number  of  saints.  When  Lanfranc  was 
created  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  many 
were  honored  as  saints;  in  England,  respecting  whom  no  reason  could 
be  given  why  they  deserved  that  honor.  To  the  number  of  these 
belonged,  in  particular,  Elfeg,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  slain  by  the 
Normans,  in  1012,  who  was  worshipped  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr. 
Lenfranc  did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr, —  for  he 
had  not  died  in  confessing  the  Christian  faith, —  but  had  been  slain 
ivben  a  prisoner  among  the  Normans,  simply  because  he  refused  to  pay 
the  sum  demanded  for  his  ransom.  Having  stated  the  case  to  Anselm, 
ubile  the  latter  was  on  a  visit  to  him  in  England,  Anselm  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  aforesaid  archbishop  deserved  beyond  question  to  be 
regarded  as  a  martyr ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  a  man,  who  chooses  rather  to 
die  than  to  dishonor  God  by  the  slightest  sin,  would  surely  hesitate 
sini  less  to  sacrifice  his  life  rather  than  provoke  the  divine  displeasure 
by  a  more  grievous  transgression.  And  so  that  archbishop  Elfeg,  who 
ehose  rather  to  die  than  to  redeem  his  life  at  the  expense  of  his  com- 
nmnity,  would  assuredly  not  have  shrunk  from  death  if  he  had  been 
oommanded  to  deny  Christ.  And  besides,  what  else  was  meant  by 
dying  for  justice  or  for  truth,  than  dying  for  Christ,  who  is  justice  and 
troth  ?"*  Anselm  himself  was  afterwards  obliged,  however,  to  declare 
against  a  saint-worship  of  this  sort,  for  which  no  due  reasons  wero 
aaugned.'  How  easily  the  reputation  of  a  saint  might  be  acquired 
among  the  people,  appears  from  an  example  cited  by  the  abbot  Gui- 
bert.  It  was  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  among  the  country- 
people  of  France,  that  the  squire  of  a  knight  should  have  died  on 
Uood  Friday.  The  peasants  of  the  district,  eager  after  novelties, 
brought  gifts  and  wax-tapers  to  his  tomb ;  a  house  was  erected  over  it, 
and  country-pilgrims  flocked  to  it  from  afar.  Wonderful  stories  were 
epread  abroad,  and  mixed  with  the  rest  was  a  plentiful  share  of  im- 
poeture.  Avarice,  taking  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  people, 
fed  people  first  to  feign  themselves  sick,  and  then  to  be  healed  by  the 
pretended  saint.3  The  abbot  of  the  monastery  within  whose  territory 
w«n  the  spot  where  these  things  transpired,  was  forg^tnil  enough  of 

totobsenres:  Yidetar  pluribas  hnjosmodi  '  He  threatened  an  abbess,  who  favored 
prohibitionem  praesamptnosam  nimis  esse,  sarh  worship,  with  sospension.  See  his 
nt   homo  latco  tabemacnlo  circumdatos    letter,  1.  iv,ep.  10. 


niiericordiac  fontcm  audeat  obstruere,  et        *  The  abbot  Goibcrt,  De  pignoribns  sane- 
gloria  coelcKti  clariticatain  mandoque  mi-    tomm,  lib.  i,  c.  ii,  ^  5 :  In  profani  vuljji 


pte,  Milo-Crispin,  in  the  Actis  Sanctorum    clunibus. 
Ord.  Benedicti  of  Mabillon,  \  37,  saec.  W 
«.ii,f.654. 
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his  duty  to  connive  at  these  impostures  for  the  sake  of  the  gain.^ 
Unprincipled  monks  pushed  a  lucrative  trade  with  fictitious  relics,  m 
extolling  the  virtues  of  which  they  spared  no  lies.*  Processions  with 
relics  were  got  up  with  a  view  to  collect  money  for  the  rebuilding  of  ft 
church ;  and  the  clergy,  who  cried  up,  in  mountebank-fashion,  thflir 
various  virtues,  pretended,  without  blushing,  to  show  in  a  casket  tli6 
bread  which  our  Lord  himself  had  touched  with  his  teeth.  Ev6iy 
village  was  anxious  to  have  its  own  guardian  saints.  Thus  fabo 
legends  of  saints  sprang  up  among  the  people:  The  clergy  tolerated 
this;  and  so  these  legends,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  cos& 
tinually  gained  credence ;  and  among  the  populace,  whoever  presumed 
to  lisp  a  syllable  against  them,  was  accounted  an  enemy  of  piety,  and 
provoked  against  himself  the  popular  fury .3  In  opposition  to  these 
abuses  of  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics,  the  abbot  Guibert  of  No^ 
gent  sous  Coucy,  wrote  his  work,  De  Pignaribus  Sanctorum^  in  foiv 
books.  He  called  it  a  grievous  sin  that  men  should  think  of  glorifying 
God  by  falsehoods.  He  accused  those  who  spread  abroad  stories  ot 
miracles,  of  making  God  a  liar.^  He  detected  one  source  of  tbe 
abuse,  in  what  he  considered  the  unnatural  practice  of  removing  the 
bodies  of  holy  men  from  the  earth  in  which  they  reposed,  and  of  dis* 
tributing  and  carrying  about  their  separated  members  in  cosHj 
settings.^  He  declared  it  unbeseeming  that  the  body  of  the  discipfai 
should  be  honored  above  that  of  the  Master  ;  that  while  Christ  was 
buried  beneath  the  stone,  the  members  of  his  disciples  should  be  denied 
the  earth  from  which  they  originally  came,  to  be  preserved  in  gold^ 
silver,  precious  stones,  and  silks.^  He  protested  especially  against  Ad 
carrying  about  the  so-called  relics  of  the  body  of  Christ.  It  was  only 
by  spiritual  communion  that  men  should  now  rise  upward  to  Christ. 
Christ  communicated  himself  under  the  figure  of  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  supper,  in  order  that  the  faithful  might  have  their  minds  witb- 
draAvn  from  the  things  of  sense.  He  refers  to  Christ's  words  addressed 
to  his  disciples  (John  16 :  7),  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  come 
to  them  till  he  was  no  longer  sensibly  present  before  their  eyes. 
"  Those  who  protend  to  show  such  relics,'*  says  he,  "  contradict  this 
word  of  truth.  For  what  does  Christ  say  ?  The  Holy  Spirit  will  not 
come  if  his  own  bodily  presence  be  not  first  withdrawn  from  men ; 
because,  unless  the  sight  of  everything  bodily  be  withdrawn,  the  aool 
will  not  rise  to  the  faith  of  contemplation.  For  the  exercise  and  kisl 
of  our  faith,  our  Lord  would  lead  us  away  from  his  proper  to  Us 

*  As  Gaibert  says :  Mancnim  comporta-  ipsorum  non  modo  conTitiis,  scd  telonoi 

tonim  blandicnte  frcqaentia  infecta  roiracu-  radiis  instant 

la  iiefi  sapportobat  *  Lib.  1,  c.  ii,  4  5 :  Qui  Deo  quod  iwqri» 

'  The  work  above  cited,  1.  c.  4  6.  dera  eogitavit  adscribit,  qaantam,  in  ae  Mli 

'  Guibert,  lib  i,  c.  iii,  4  1.    After  having  Deum  mentiri  oogit 

spoken  of  the  ancient  approved  saints,  he  *Cap.iv,4l:  Certesi  sanctomm  corpoi  t — 

adds :  Cam  emm  alii  alias  summos  eon-  juxta  naturae  debitnm  loca,  i.  e.  sepvldM 

spicerent  habere  patronos,voluenint  et  ipsi  servassent,  hnjnsmodi  errores  vacusseBt 

quaies  potncmnt  faccre  suos.      Tacente  '  Ut  discipulus  praeponatnr  ma^fbliot 

clero  anus  ct  muliercnlarum  vilium  {^^Res  Ille  lapidi  intrudatnr,  hie  auro  clai^atort 

talium  patronorum  commentatAs  historias  Hie  nee  plene  sindone  snbiili  involvili^ 

post  insubulos  et  litiatoria  cantitant,  et  si  hie  palliis  ant  sertcis  aorove  teztili 

qnis  eanun  dicta  rtfeUat,  pro  defensione  gator  1 
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mTstical  body ;  and  thus  should  we  progressively  mount  upward  to  the 
Bpiritaal  contemplation  of  the  divine  essence."^ 

Particularly  aid  that  tendency  of  devotion  which  manifested  itself 
m  paying  honors  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  whom  men  adored  the  mother 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  ideal  of  the  virgin-life,  rise  continually  to  a 
higher  pitch,  and  lead  onward  to  wilder  extravagances.  For  a  long 
time,  already,  the  opinion  had  gained  currency  that  she  ought  to  be 
excepted  from  the  number  of  human  beings  under  the  taint  of  corrup- 
fion ;  that  by  a  special  operation  of  grace  she  had  been  preserved  im- 
maculate from  aU  sin.  But  now,  many  were  led,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, to  take  still  another  step,  and  to  maintain  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
came  into  the  w^l-ld  wholly  free  from  original  sin.  Therefore,  many 
began  already  to  set  apart  for  this  glorification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a 
particular  festival, —  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  But 
voices  of  influence  and  authority  protested  against  such  an  innovation, 
and  the  dogma  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Canonicals  of  the  church  at 
Lyons  having  introduced  such  a  festival,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  de- 
dared  himself  decidedly  opposed  to  it.*  "  On  the  same  principle," 
he  wrote  to  them, "  you  would  be  obliged  to  hold  that  the  conception  of 
her  ancestors,  in  an  ascpnding  line,  was  also  a  holy  one  ;  since  other- 
wise, she  could  not  have  descended  from  them  after  a  worthy  manner, 
—  and  there  would  be  festivals  without  number.^  But  such  a  fre- 
quent celebration  of  festivals  was  appropriate  only  to  our  final  home  in 
heaven ;  it  was  unsuitable  to  a  life,  far  from  our  true  home,  like  this 
upon  the  earth.  We  ought  not  to  attribute  to  Mary  that  which 
belongs  to  one  Being  alone,  —  to  him  who  can  make  all  holy, —  and 
being  himself  free  from  sin,  purify  others  from  it.  Besides  him,  all 
who  have  descended  from  Adam  must  say  of  themselves  that  which 
one  of  them  says  in  the  name  of  all  (Psalm  51 :  5)  :  '  In  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me.' "  The  controversy  concerning  the  festival  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  dogma  therewith  connected, 
spread  also  through  England  and  Germany.  It  was  the  monks  who  con- 
tended for  it ;  but  there  were  monks  also  who  combated  it.  Potho,  a 
monk  and  priest  in  the  monastery  of  Priim  in  the  province  of  Triers, 
who  wrote,  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  work  "  On  the 
condition  of  the  house  of  God,"^  combated,  among  many  other  innova- 
tions introduced  by  monks,  this  festival  as  the  most  absurd  of  all.^  In 
evidence  of  the  continued  controversy  on  this  subject,  we  have  the 
lettiers  relating  to  it  which  passed  in  the  latter  times  of  the  twelftli 
century,  between  the  abbot  de  la  Celle,  afterwards  bishop  of  Char- 
tres,  and  Nicholas,  an  English  monk.      The  former  maintained,  as 

'  Lib.  ii,  c  ri,  ^  4 :  Nisi,  qnicqiiid  corpo-  •  Ep.  173. 

rBum  ipsins  est.  a  roemoria  abrogetur,  ad  '  De  avis  et  proavis  id  ipsam  posset  mo 

coDtemplandi  animus  fidcm  nnllaicniis  sob-  simili  causa  qnilibet  flagitare  et  sic  tenae- 

lenitQr.    Ad  exercitationem  fidei  nostrac,  rctar  in  infinitum  ct  festorom  non  eaiet 

a  priticipali  corpore  ad  mysticum  Dominns  nnmerns.  • 

noster  nos  volait  traducere,  et  ezinde  auasi  *  In  the  Bibl.  patr.  Lngd.  t  xxL 

qaibnsdani  gradibns  ad  divinae  rabtilitatiB  *  Qaod  magis  absurdam  videtor,  at  did 

mteUigentiam  erudtre.  end  of  the  thira  book. 
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Bernard  had  done,  that  Mary  was  bom  with  the  tinder,  liie  inflam- 

mahlc  material,  of  sin, —  lust,  warring  against  reason ;  but  that  she  wai 
preserved,  through  the  power  of  grace,  from  all  the  excitements  of 
temptation,  till  at  length,  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  she  ^attained  to  a 
perfect  exemption  from  the  same.^  He  inveighed  against  the  chimeraB 
of  the  English.*  But  the  monk  Nicholas  looked  upon  that  which  the 
abbot  do  la  Celle  had  said  concerning  the  conflict  which  lasted  in 
Mary  until  the  conception,  as  a  disparagement  of  her  dignity,  and  felt 
himself  bound  to  stand  forth  in  its  defence.  Although  he  honored 
Bernard  as  a  saint,  yet  he  believed  that  even  he,  like  other  holy  men, 
might  err  on  such  a  single  point.  lie  appealed,  in  proof  of  this,  to 
the  legend  concerning  an  appearance  of  Bernard  •ifter  his  death.' 
Such  visions,  often  susceptible  of  a  very  easy  explanation,  were,  as  it 
seems,  at  this  period  sometimes  resorted  to  as  a  divine  testimony  to 
the  truth :  and  Humbert  do  Bomanis,  general  of  the  Dominicans,  in 
his  work  above  cited,*  denounces  those  who,  instead  of  adducing  teztt 
of  Scripture  and  passages  from  the  fathers,  appealed  to  uncertain 
dreams  and  visions  for  the  purpose  of  defending  innovations,  to  whom 
he  applied  the  saying  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (chapter  xiii).*  In  liko 
manner,  Peter  de  la  Celle  declared,  in  this  particular  case :  "  I  beliere, 
respecting  her,  the  gospel,  and  not  dreams ;  and  if  I  am  in  any  waj 
wrong,  (rod  will  reveal  this  also,  in  the  time  and  way  he  pleases. "• 
The  monk  Nicholas  appealed,  moreover,  to  the  fact  of  a  progressive 
development  of  the  church,  which  may  even  introduce  innovations  fiff 
the  necessities  of  devotion.'^  But  the  abbot  de  la  Celle  muntained 
that  any  such  new  institution  should  proceed  regularly  from  the  chorcih 
of  Rome  and  a  general  council.  He  protested  against  the  innovating 
caprice  of  individuals.  This  controversy  was  continued  into  the  flur- 
teenth  century,  and  passed  into  the  following  periods.  The  antagomsts 
of  this  extravagant  veneration  of  Mary  gained  a  very  important  y(noo 
on  their  side,  when  Thomas  Aquinas  stood  forth  as  an  opponent  of  that 

^  Lib.  vi,  cp.  23 :  Qnod  sacva  Ubidinis  in-  The  vision  was  committed  to  Trritin^,  and 

ccntiva  Deo  praeoperantc  nnnquam  sense-  the  document  laid  before  tlie  c}iapter-gM- 

rit  \9\  ad  modicum.    Cactera  vero  impedi-  eral,  but  it  was  burnt,  maluitque  AbbAtom 

mcnta  bumnnac  fragilitatiSf  quae  n.iturali  universitas  Virginia  pcriclitan  gloriam  & 

origino  de  natura  procednnt,  ante  divinam  Bemardi  opinione. 

conceptionem  sentire  potuit,  sed  nullatenns  ^  De  erudltione  praedicatorum,  lib.  ii,  is 

consensit.     Praevenicnto  siqnidem  gratia  the  section  concermug  councils, 

fomes  peccati  anhelando  snpremum  spiri-  *  Alii  sunt,  qui  innitentes    qnibntdaa 

turn  duxit,  until  this  f>me»  was  wholly  visionibus  et  somniis   inccrtis   intendiM 

destroyed  through  the  operation  of  thio  propter  ilia  alic^uid  ordinarc,  cum  tamas 

Uolr  Spirit  at  the  conception.  scnsus  et  intentio  sanctorum  ac  tantorm 

'  Nee  indignetur  Anglia  Icvitas,  si  ea  virorum  sint  hcyusmodi  phantasils  omniM 

solidior  sit  Gallica  maturitas.    Certe  ex-  praeponenda. 

pertns  sum,  sonmiatores  plus  esse  Anglicos  '  Lib.  ix,  ep.  10 :  Evangelio  non  somniii 

quam  Grallos.  de  ilia  credo,  et  si  aliter  sapio,  et  hoe 

'  See  his  letter,  1.  ix,  ep.  9 :  In  Claraval-  ipsum  revelubit  Decu,  qnando  voluerit  il 

lensi  coUegio  qnidam  eonversus  bene  reli-  quomodo  volueriL 

giosus  in  visu  noctis  vidit  Abbatem  Bcr-  '  Nonne  eodem  spiritn  potantur  modeni, 

nardum  niveis  indutum  vestibus  quasi  ad  quo  et  antiqui  ?    Non  erat  ab  initio  nadvl- 

mamillam  pectoris  furvam  habere  macu-  tas  virginis  in  ecclesia  solennis,  sed  cnt* 

lam.    And  when  he  was  asked,  why  ?  — ho  cente  fidelium  dcvotione  addita  est  praed^ 

replied :  Quia  de  Dominae  nostrae  conoep-  ris  ecclesiae  solennitatibus.    Quare  icitv 

tione  scripsi  non  scribenda,  signum  pnrga^  non  similiter  et  diem  conceptionis  ohuMIt 

tionif  meae  macnlam  in  pectore   porto.  aednlitas  Christianae  devotionis  ^ 
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Eion,  offering  as  an  argument  against  it,  that  the  honor  due  to  Christ 
e,  would  thereby  suffer  injury  ;  inasmuch  as  he  must  be  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  Saviour  of  all  men  ;  whom  all  needed,  in  order  to  be 
fraed  from  original  sin.i  As  he  saw  very  clearly  that  nothing  could 
be  adduced  from  Holy  Scripture  concermng  the  conception  and  birth 
ef  Mary,  he  was  of  tiie  opinion  that  no  decision  was  to  be  arrived  at 
here  except  on  grounds  of  reason  and  analogy.  From  these  then  it 
night  be  argued  that  smce  on  Mary,  as  the  mother  of  Christ,  was 
eonferred  greater  favor  than  on  any  other  human  being,  and  since 
a  Jeremiah,  a  John  the  Baptist,  enjoyed  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
Mng  sanctified  from  the  womb,  a  Uke  privilege  must  be  attributed 
aleo  to  her.  Hence,  it  might  be,  that  although  original  sin  existed  in 
ker,  as  a  nature,^  yet,  through  the  grace  imparted  to  her  before  her 
birth,  and  through  the  divine  providence  which  accompanied  her  after- 
verds  through  her  entire  life,  this  inherited  nature  was  so  restrained, 
iktA  no  motion  contrary  to  reason  could  proceed  therefrom.  Thus  might 
fliat,  which  was  potentially  present  in  her,  be,  notwithstanding,  always 
leitrained  from  any  actual  putting  forth,  and  thereupon,  after  the  con- 

2ition  of  Christ,  might  follow  a  perfect  exemption,  in  her  case,  from 
ori^nal  sin,  oven  in  its  potential  being ;  which  exemption  was  trans- 
fSored  to  her  from  her  Son,  as  the  universal  Redeemer.^  This  cautious 
reserve  of  the  considerate  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  man  who  was  in  the 
babit  of  relying  more  on  the  declarations  of  Scripture  than  on  human 
eoDJectures,  was  a  quahty  of  which  Raymund  Lull,  with  his  bold  flights 
of  &ncy  and  speculation,  was  altogether  incapable.  Among  the  neces- 
mry  prerequisites,  in  order  to  Mary's  becoming  the  organ  for  the 
ieeamation  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  reckoned  this,  that  she  should  be 
eiempt  not  only  from  all  actual,  but  also  from  all  ori^nal  sin :  for  Qoi 
end  sin  could  not  come  together  in  the  same  subject.^  The  Holy 
Sprit  had  so  wrought  witlun  her  to  prepare  the  way  by  her  sanctifi- 
eraon  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  sun  by  the  dawn 
prepuces  the  way  for  the  day.^ 

As  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  grew  out 
cf  that  peculiar  turn  of  devotion  that  originated  in  the  monasteries,  the 
same  was  the  case  likewise  with  another  festival,  winch  afterwards 
eame  to  be  very  generally  observed.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
flie  mystical,  contemplative  bent  of  the  monlush  spirit,  would  first  lead 
to  the  creation  of  a  festival  distinguished  from  other  Christian  festivals 
bj  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  historical  fEu^ts  ;  and  such  was  that 
of  the  Trinity .6  Yet  if  there  was  something  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness that  resisted  the  introduction  of  a  festival  of  the  Immaculate 

^  Hoc  derogarct  dignitati  Christi,  secun-  cato  sive  actuali  sire  orig^nali,  filins  Dei 

dam  quam  est  univenalis  omniam  Salva-  non  potnisset  ab  ipsa  assumere  carnem, 

tor.  cam  Dcus  et  peccatam  non  possnnt  con« 

'  The  fomes  peccati.  cordari  in  aliqao  sabjecto. 

'  Credendam  est,  quod  ex  prole  rednnda-  *  Sic  praepararit  viam  incamationis  per 

verit  in  matrem  totaliter  fomite  subtracto.  sanctilicatioDem,  sicut  sol  diem  per  aoro* 

^  Nisi  beata  virgo  fuisset  disposita,  quod  ram.    In  lib.  ii,  sent.  Quaest.  96,  t  ir,  opp., 

flBw  Dei  de  ipsa  assomeret  camem,  scilicet  f.  84. 

qttod  non  csset  comipta  nee  in  aliquo  peo-  *  The  monk  Potho  of  Prflm,  near  the  end 
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Conception  of  Mary,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  an  appropriate] 
in  a  festival  of  the  Trinity,  constituting,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  terminQi 
to  the  entire  cycle  of  festivals  in  the  year,  which  would  recommend  h 
to  general  acceptance,  and  gradually  overcome  the  ohjections  which 
might  be  raised  on  the  ground  of  innovation.  For  it  corresponded 
with  the  relation  of  the  >.octrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the  sum  total  of  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  that,  as  this  doctrine  has  for  its  presupposition  ilio 
full  development  of  all  that  is  contained  in  this  consciousness,  and  ilio 
Christian  consciousness  of  God  arrives,  therein,  at  a  statement  ihak 
exhausts  the  whole  subject-matter ;  so  a  festival  having  reference  to 
this  doctrine  would  form  the  terminus  of  the  cycle  of  festivals,  oom* 
menciug  with  Christ^s  nativity ;  and  if  this  festival  grew,  in  the  fixst 
place,  out  of  the  significance  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had 
gained  for  the  specdative  and  mystical  theology  of  these  times,  yet 
this  solemnity  obtained  a  position,  m  the  entire  cycle  of  church  festivaki 
which  was  calculated  to  direct  attention  to  the  original  and  essential 
significance  of  this  doctrine. 

As  the  customs  and  amusements  usually  connected  with  the  pagan 
festivals  of  December  and  January  had,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to 
suppress  them,  still  continued  to  be  observed  among  Christians,  botti 
in  the  East  and  the  West,*  and  had  attached  themselves  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Christian  festivals  in  these  months  —  as,  for  example,  to 
the  festival  of  Christ's  circumcision,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
pagan  celebration  of  January,*  —  so,  in  many  districts,  these  custoM 
gradually  led  to  the  practice  of  sportively  travestying  the  oflices  and 
rites  of  the  church,  —  a  natural  accompaniment  of  sensuous  devotioni-^ 
as  in  the  festum  fatuorumy  folhruniy  hypodiaconoruyn  ;  abuses  whichi 
notwithstanding  the  various  ordinances  made  in  order  to  suppress  thenii 
continued  afterwards  to  spread  even  more  widely .3 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  periods,  seen  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  idea  of  the  sacraments,  understood  at  first  so  indefinitely  as  holy 
symbols,  came  to  be  restricted  to  a  certain  series  of  ecclesiastical  trans- 
actions ;  and  the  practice  of  the  church  had  already  given  sanction  to 
the  hypothesis,  that  these  sacraments  were  all  comprised  under  Ihe 
sacred  number  9even,  It  only  remained  that  various  other  holy  signSi 
to  which  it  had  also  been  customary  to  apply  the  name  of  sacramentSi^ 
should  be  excluded,  and  the  number  seven  more  distinctly  fixed.  GOds 
was  done  in  the  present  period,  when  the  idea  of  the  sacrament  cams 
to  be  more  exactly  and  sharply  defined  by  scientific  theology.  In  the 
instructions  given,  by  bishop  Otto  of  Bamberg,  to  persons  newly  ba{h 

of  tlic  third  hook  of  his  work  Dc  statu  do-  aroTi^v  hSiSvoKea^ai  ij  yi»vai«a  rolf  ioh 

mus  Dei,  mentions  the  introducing  of  this  dpaaiv   dpfiodiov  *   u?^d,  fit/Te  frpooiiirfto 

festival  also  among  the  repcntinis  novitati-  ku/iiko.  ^  aarvpiKd.  ^  rpayiKo.  iTro&veadoL 
bus  in  cci'lcsiasticis  officiis,  which  in  nova-        '  See  vol.  iii,  p.  134. 
lions  he  traces  to  the  juvenilis  levitas,  by        ^  whoever  would  like  to  know  mora  oa 

which  the  vita  monastica  had  allowed  itself  this  subject,  may  consult  Gieselei^i  Mund 

to  bo  vitiated.  of  Church  History,  vol.  ii,  sect  ii,  p.  4I8| 

^  Forbidden  bv  the  sixty-second  canon  and  ff.  2d  ed. 
of  the  second  UruUan  council,  a.  d.  691,       *  Thus  we  find  the  number  twelra 

directed   against  maskings   and  comical  tioned  by  Damiani.  See  vol.  iii,  p.  448. 
processions :    fAifdiva    Mpa    yviftuKeiav 
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&ed,  in  the  year  1124,i  the  determinate  number  of  seven  sacraments 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time.  Ho  wished  to  leave  behind  him,  he  said| 
for  the  new  converts,  from  whom  he  was  about  to  separate,  these  seven 
sacraments  as  the  pledge,  given  bj  our  Lord,  of  his  fellowship  with  the 
church,  in  order  that,  amid  the  labors  and  conflicts  of  the  present  lifoi 
they  might  not  famt  and  be  discouraged.^  The  scientific  theology  of 
this  century  now  sought  to  prove  the  internal  necessity  of  this  determi- 
nate number  of  the  sacraments.  It  was  customary  to  ascribe  to  them  a 
twofold  eflBciency,  —  one  positive,  to  prepare  men  for  the  whole  duty  of 
the  Christian  worship  of  God  ;  the  other  negative,  to  meet  and  oppose 
the  reactions  of  sin.  At  bottom  lay  the  Christian  idea,  that  the  present 
earthly  life  should,  in  all  its  relations,  be  consecrated  and  sanctified 
by  religion ;  and  that  the  spiritual,  in  like  manner  with  the  bodily  life, 
should  have  its  own  proper  stages  of  development.^  The  peculiar  form 
of  the  religious  spirit,  in  these  times,  craved  however,  for  everything, 
some  medium  of  sensuous  representation ;  and  this  was  not  to  be  a 
mere  symbol,  but  must  be  objectively  manifested,  as  the  actual  bearer 
of  divine  powers.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  birth  to  a  spiritual  life 
is  represented  by  baptism ;  next,  growth  to  maturity,  by  confirmation ; 
finally,  nutriment,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  the  life  and  strength, 
by  the  Lord's  supper.  This  would  suffice,  were  not  man  subiect,  in 
his  bodily  and  spiritual  life,  to  manifold  defects  and  disturbances. 
Diseases  require  their  appropriate  remedies.  Answering  to  the  recov- 
ery of  health,  is  penance ;  to  the  promotion  of  reconvalescence,  by 
means  of  appropriate  diet  and  exercise,  the  extreme  unction.  Further- 
more, as  man  belongs,  both  in  a  physical  and  spiritual  sense,  to  some 
society  ;  so  the  efficiency  of  the  sacraments  must  extend,  also,  to  this 
relation  :  thus  ordination  and  marriage  obtain  their  appropriate  place. 
We  have  seen  how  the  consciousness  of  a  real  communion  with  Christ 
in  the  Lord's  supper  assumed,  in  the  all-absorbing  supematuralist 
element  of  this  age,  the  form  of  a  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  and 
how  this  notion,  so  firmly  established  in  the  whole  mode  of  intuition 
peculiar  to  these  centuries,  could  not  fail  to  obtain  the  victory  for  it, 
over  the  modes  of  apprehension  belonging  to  other  habits  and  bents  of 
mind.  Accordingly,  this  doctrine  was  definitively  settled  for  the  church, 
at  the  Lateran  council,  in  1215.*  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
being  definitively  settled,  it  must  be  followed  by  the  determination  that, 
after  the  miracle  produced  by  the  consecration,  the  "  accidents"  of 
bread  and  wine,  without  the  subject,  still  remained ;  and  a  determina- 
tion of  this  sort,  though  involving  a  contradiction  in  language,  was  still 
the  best  suited,  at  this  particular  point  of  view,  to  avoid  such  express- 
ions of  a  gross  and  fleshly  materialism  as  we  saw  employed  by  the 
zealots  opposed  to  Berengar,  as  well  as  the  fantastical,  Docetic  notion, 

^  See  section  i,  p.  8.  mention  of  this  number  seven  is  oncertain ; 

*  Septem   sacramenta    ecclcsiae,  quasi  as  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 

septem  significativa  dona  Spiritus  sancti,  report. 

quibns  intendendo  in  laboribus  et  certa-  '  See,  for  example,  the  unfolding  of  this 

mine  hujus  vitae  non  dc6cerc.  Canisii  lect  view  by  Thomas  Aquinas, 

antiq.,  ed.  Basnage,  t  iii,  p.  ii^  f.  62.    To  be  *  Transsubstantiatnr   panis   in   corpoi 

tore,  the  chronological  date  of  the  fint  Christi  potestate  divina. 
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that  everything  of  a  sensuous  nature  which  took  place  at  the  Lard's 
sapper,  was  only  an  appearance,  without  reality.  In  fact,  the  partieii- 
lar  mode,  after  which  the  matter  then  presented  itself  to  reli^oos 
intuition,  is,  in  this  form,  sim[)ly  object izea:  for  tins  mode  of  religions 
intuition,  everything  sensible  Wcos  purely  an  accident ;  the  eMotfioI 
tlung  for  it  was,  simply,  the  body  of  Christ,  veiled  under  this  figure. 
In  this  mode  of  intuition,  the  >vholc  theocratico-ecclesiastical  point  of 
laew,  the  whole  mediaeval  form  of  apprehending  Christianity  was  brought 
to  a  completion.  The  miracle  of  transubstantiation  appeared  as  the 
ever-repeated  miracle  of  all  miracles,  the  act  of  the  greatest  self- 
humiliation  of  the  deity.i  It  was  the  very  Christ,  who,  under  this 
sensible  veil,  presented  himself  to  believing  devotion ;  and  tlie  lively 
faith  excited  by  the  view  of  that  Host,  which  was  only  the  veil  of  Christ, 
might  produce  {wwerful  effects.^  Here  was  shown  the  high  dignity  of 
the  Christian  priesthood,  that  constantly  served  as  the  organ  of  this 
muracle  of  miracles,  by  means  of  which  this  utmost  realization  of  the 
union  of  heaven  and  earth  could  be  brought  about,  the  very  end  and 
aim  of  all  worship.  But  precisely  for  the  reason  that  this  dogma  con- 
stituted the  central  and  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  mode  of  intui- 
tion that  governed  the  religious  consciousness  of  these  centuries, 
those  who,  in  their  modes  of  thinking,  were  opjxwed  to  the  Catholic 
view,  manifested  a  |)eculiar  hostility  to  it,  as  we  may  perceive  in  the 
attacks  against  the  church  doctrines  by  the  sects,  ana  in  the  doubts 
and  temptations  with  which  ecclesiastics  had  to  contend  ;3  .and  con- 
templating such  ])henomena  in  their  coimection  with  the  times,  we 
may  doubtless  affirm  that  to  many,  who,  with  their  religious  life, 
belonged  wholly  to  this  standing-point  of  intuition,  and  who  were  inca- 
pable of  apprehending  Christianity  in  any  other  form,  it  was  in  iact  a 
trial  under  which  their  faith  in  tlie  supeniatural  must  either  be  able  to 
preser\e  itself,  or  else  must  succumb  to  that  reaction  of  the  mere 
understanding  that  discards  everything  supernatural.  With  others,  it 
was,  no  doubt,  the  reaction  of  a  freer  and  purer  evangelical  bent  of  the 
spirit ;  and  this  would,  in  the  citse  of  some,  yfeld  to  the  superior  power 
of  the  dominant  church  spirit,  while  in  others  it  proceeded  to  the  point 
of  an  actual  breach. 

*  As  Knymund  Lull,  for  cxam])le,  in  his  related  in  the  lan^in^^  of  the  times  :  Ut 

flowing  style  of  devotion,  ex))ressos   it :  antom  Dominnm  cn^atorem  kuudi  ad  fe 

uit  unquam  ullum  znirahilc  vel  ulla  hii-  venisse  eo;:novit,  illioo  rc^umptis  viribuf, 

xnilitas,  quae  cum  ipso  possit  compararii  de  strato  prosiliens,  tanquani  fehris  omnif 

quod  panid  ct  vinum  deveniant  in  tuam  ahscessissct,  non  sine  stuporc  lireumstand* 

Fanctam  humanitatem,  quae  est  unita  cum  um,  maximc  qurnl  jam  fere  in  snprcmo 

deitate  ct  quod  tuuni  corpus  adeo  n(ii)iU*  se  spiritu   positus  videretur.  et   vix    lUiqiiid 

permittat  manducari  et  tractari  ab  homine  licpioris    posset    in  os   admittere.  concito 

peecat«rc  miscro  ?  jrradu  proeedit,  vires  certe  subniinistnint* 

*  This  may  Ihi  illustrated  by  the  case  of  can  late  ilexisKiuc  gcnibus,  totus  lacrimii 
William,  archbishop  of  Bou^^s,  who,  in  ditfiuens,  ilium  adonit  See  the  ulravc-citcd 
the  last  stnigules  of  death,  seein;;  the  Host  life,  c.  viii,  \  29.   Mens.  Januar.  t.  i,  f.  634. 


•M&T»ii,.v<*  mill  u  iiiiu  uiiu  «i;:^uruus  sK'p  lu      wus  luiiiin cii,  who   cuinpiiiiiit'u  oi   QlS  Oil" 

meet  his  I^rd.  and  prostrated  himself,  with    tress  to  bishop  William  of  Taris.  See  abOT«i 
tears,  before  him.    The  incident  is  thus    p.  326. 
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The  latter  maj  have  been  the  case  with  that  ecclesiastic  of  whom 
St.  Bernard  speaks,  in  his  life  of  the  archbishop  Malachias  of  Armagh.^ 
There  was  a  certain  man  of  good  intellectual  endowments,  who  refused 
to  recognize  in  the  eucharist  the  true  body  of  Christ,  but  looked  upon 
it  as  only  a  means  of  spiritual  communion  with  Christ,  w^hereby  one  is 
advanced  in  holiness.^  The  bishop,  after  haring  tried  in  vain  by  pri- 
▼ate  conversations  to  convince  hini  of  his  error,  called  together  a  meet- 
ing of  the  clergy,  before  which  the  deniA*  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
Btantiation  was  summoned  to  appear.  The  matter  was  here  discussed 
with  him,  and  the  judgment  of  all  present  went  against  him.  He  still 
persisted,  however,  in  his  opinion,  affirming  that  he  was  not  overcome 
by  arguments,  but  put  down  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop.  Respect 
to  the  person  of  no  man,  he  said,  should  prevail  upon  him  to  forsake 
the  truth.  It  is  then  stated  that,  soon  afterwards,  falling  into  a  mortal 
rickness,  he  was  led  to  seek  reconciliation  with  the  church.  The 
xeport  which  has  come  down  to  us  respecting  this  matter  is  not,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  exact  to  enable  us  to  determine  from  it  what  were  the^ 
ictaal  facts.  Abelard  intimates  that  the  question  concerning  the 
Lord's  supper  belonged,  in  his  day,  among  those  which  were  yet  sub 
Vie?  We  learn  from  another  report,*  that  there  were  still  in  the  twelfth 
eentury  many  who  condemned  Berengar,  without  being  at  a  very  wide 
xemoye  from  his  doctrines.  They  supposed  that,  by  a  metonomy,  con- 
frrmable  to  the  biblical  usage  of  language,  —  by  which  the  name  of  a 
thing  was  transferred  to  what  represented  it, —  the  consecrated  bread 
might  be  denominated  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  they  pronounced  Be- 
rengar to  be  wrong  only  in  that  he  had  so  openly  expressed  an  opposite 
view  to  the  common  church  representation,  and  thus  given  occasion 
of  offisnce  to  many.^  As  the  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  encouraged  by 
the  dialectic  theology,  ci^lled  forth  many  antagonisms,  so,  among  the 
rest,  there  seem  to  have  boon  some  who*  appeidcd  to  the  sayings  of 
the  old  church-fathers,  particularly  of  Augustin,  in  defence  of  a  simi- 
lar opinion  to  that  of  Berengar."^  And  that  mystic  himself,  who  with 
80  much  warmth  and  earnestness  defended  the  faith  in  the  true  reality 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  still,  —  when  he 

*  Cap.  26.  opinions),  qui  cam  damnato  Berengario 

*  Sacramcntnm  ct  non  rem  sacramcnti,  idem  ncntiunt,  ct  tamen  eundem  cum  eccle- 
id  est  solam  sanctiiicationem  ct  non  corpo-  sia  damntint.  In  hoc  videlicet  damnant 
lis  reritatcm.  cum,  quia  formam  vcrhoruni  ccclesiao  ab- 

'Sednccadhucillamsummamcontrovcr-  jiciens,  nuditiUe  scrmonis  scandalum  mo- 

■iam  dc  sacramento  altaris,  utrum  videlicet  vebat.     Non  sequebatur,  ut  dicunt,  usum 

mnis  illc,  qui  vidctur,  figura  tantum  sit  scripturarum,  quae  passim  res  significantca 

oominici  corporis,  an  etiam  Veritas  substan-  tanquam  bi^nihcatas  appellant. 

tifte  ipsius  dominicac  cuniis,  tinem  acccpis-  "  llupert  of  Deutz,  says  of  them  :  X^nid 

te,  certum   est.      Thcol.   Cliristian.  1.  iv.  dicemus  magnis  et  magiiiiicis  parvulorum. 

Mutene  et  Durand.  thcsaur.  anecdotor.  t.  magistris,  quibus  interdum  suavius  redolet 

T,  f.  1315.  Flatonis    academia,  quam    haec  viviHca. 

*  That  of  Zacharias,  bishop  of  Chrjso-  Domini  mensa  ?  Commentar.  in  Joanu.  1. 
polis  (Scutari),  in  his  Commentary  on  the  yi,  t  ii,  f.  SOS.  Kd.  Paris,  163d. 

Iwr  gospels,  1.  iv,  c.  clvi.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  ^  He  saya    of  tliem  :  Ubi  totius  viribus 

I;  six,  f.  916.  intenti  ad  cxpugnandam  veritatem  domini- 

*  Sunt  Donnulli,  imo  forsan  multi,  scd  ci  corporis  et  sanguinis  magnorum  sentca- 
tSz  notari  possunt  (they  cannot  easily  be  tian  doctorom  attulerint. 

notieed,  because  they  conceal  their  real 
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visbed  to  say  that  the  miracle  here  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
one  which  remained  hidden  from  the  perception  of  the  senses,  and  pro- 
duced no  alteration  in  the  sensuous  emblems, —  was  driven  to  make  an 
assertion  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  namdy, 
the  following :  that  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Iloly  Ghost,  not  to  destroy 
the  nature  of  a  thing,  but  to  appropriate}  it  as  the  bearer  of  hig|ier 
lowers, —  not  to  remove  the  existing  substance,  but  to  raise  it  to  a 
higher  potenceJ  Were  one  tcfapplya  principle  of  this  sort  with  logical 
consistency  to  the  doctrine  in  question,  he  would  be  carried  back  — aa 
Rupert,  using  the  same  comparison,  also  observes  —  to  the  older  hy- 
pothesis,^ that  the  union  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with  the 
bread  and  wine  was  to  be  conceived  as  similar  to  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ ;  and  among  the  different  views  which  at  that  time 
were  still  held  forth  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  one 
of  this  sort  actually  made  its  appearance.3  As  the  doctrine  of  traa- 
substantiatiou  had  proceeded  from  the  one-sided  supematuralist  eliH 
ment  which  governed  the  minds  of  that  period,  so  it  operated  back 
again  also,  in  promoting  and  encouraging  the  same  particular  bent. 
Hence,  the  deification  of  outward  symbols  which  now  prev^led  ;  these 
symbols  being  made, —  even  independent  of  the  whole  sacred  rite,  and 
of  the  end  which  it  was  designed  to  subserve, —  objects  of  superstitioiis 
veneration  ;  which,  to  be  sure,  was  not  first  called  forth  by  this  artide 
of  doctrine,  but  had  its  foundation  laid  long  before  in  that  extemalii^ 
tiun  of  the  religious  feelings,  which  led  to  the  supposition. of  a  super* 
natural  power  adhering  to  the  sensuous  element.  In  order  cod* 
sisteiitly  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  to  ^ve  np 
nothing  on  the  side  of  the  objective,  it  was  assumed,  that  so  long  as  the 
emblems  of  the  bread  and  wine  —  perceivable  to  the  senses  —  were 
present ;  so  long,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  substance  of  both  was 
before  contained  under  these  emblems,  the  Bodi/  of  C/irist  was  now 
present,  veiled  under  the  same  ;^  and  accordingly,  it  was  necessary  to 
infer  that,  if  a  mouse  or  a  dog  should  nibble  the  consecrated  host,  the 
substance  of  Christ's  body  still  did  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  be 
there.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  by  no  means 
tended  to  lower  the  digftity  of  Christ's  body ;  since,  in  fact,  he  had, 
without  any  lowering  of  his  dignity,  sufTcrcd  himself  to  be  crucified  by 
sinners ;  especially,  considering  it  was  not  the  body  of  Christ,  according 
to  its  proper  essence,  but  only  in  respect  to  these  outward  emblems, 
under  which  it  was  veiled  in  the  sacrament,  that  was  thereby  affected.* 

'   ^  Spiritas  Rancti  nffcctus  non  est,  de-  tcr  incarnatam.    Bibl.  patr.  Lndg.  txxi,t 

ftruerc  vol  corriimpcrc  substnntiam,  quam-  251. 

cunquc  siios  in  usus  assuniit,  kciI  substan-        *  Quo<l  defertar  corpus  Christi,  qooos- 

tiau  bono  pcrmanenti  quod  enit,  invisibiliter  que  snccius  defortur. 
adjicerc,  quod  non  cnit  Commcntar.  in        ^  ^ec  hoc  vci^it  in  dctrimontnm  digiri 

Kxod.  1.  ii,  c.  X,  t.  i,  f.  171.  tntis  corporis  Christi,  qui  voluit  a  peocft- 

'  Sec  vol.  ii,  p.  071.  ^  ^  ^  toribus  crucitigi  absque  diminntione  mat 

'  Among  these  different  opinions  which  dignitatis,  pnicscrtim,  cum  mns  aut  cinii 

the  scholastic  writer,  Alger  of  Liege,  cites  non  tangat  ipsum  corpus  Christi  secundum 

in  the  preface  to  his  book  written  in  defence  propriaiu  spccicm,  sed   solum  secundmi 

of  tlic  doctrine  of  tran8ul)stantiation :    De  species  sacramentalcs,  —  non  socramenfedtt- 

sacraniunto  corporis  et  sanguinis  Dominici,  tcr,  sed  per  accidens  corpoB  Christi 

we  find  also  this :  In  pane  Christom  quasi  ducat 
imparatnm,  sicot  Deum  incamepenoiiaU- 
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We  see  here  the  most  extreme  point  of  realistic  external izati^n  to 
vbich  the  interest  to  retain  the  objective  side  unimpaired  could  bear 
to  be  pushed.  Aiid  that  which  was  expounded  by  Thomas  Aquinas 
with  a  refined  and  cautious  species  of  dialectics,  was  expressed  by 
oChers  in  a  still  crasser  form ;  yet,  the  pious  delicacy  of  many  resisted 
a  tendency  which  was  driven,  purely  out  of  a  dread  of  the  subjective 
element,  to  a  profanation  of  the  holy  essence ;  and  voices  of  cora- 
nanding  influence,  declared  themselves  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion. 
Among  these  we  may  place  even  the  word  of  a  pope,  that  of  Innocent 
flie  Third,  who,  in  his  work  De  Mysteriis  Missae,  entered  minutely 
into  the  examination  of  everything  pertaining  to  this  sacrament.  And 
in  fact,  we  recognize  in  this  performance,  the  work  of  a  man  thorougbly 
fitted  for  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  church,  —  of  one,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  certiin  sound  practical  sense  in  the  handlini; 
of  doctrinal  matters,  by  a  certain  delicate  tact,  which  led  him  to  avoid 
•▼erything  which  was  really  oifensive.  In  replying  to  the  question, ^ 
Into  what  is  the  body  of  Christ  converted  after  it  has  been  eaten  ?  — 
be  says :  "  So  uneasy  are  the  thoughts  of  mortals,  that  they  will  never 
leave  exploring,  and  especially  into  those  things  respecting  which  man 
onght  not  to  inquire  at  all.  If  we  seek  after  the  bodily  presence  of 
Christ,  we  must  look  for  it  in  heaven,  where  he  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  God.  Only  for  a  certain  time  he  exhibited  his  bodily  presence,  in 
order  to  invite  to  the  spiritual.  As  long  as  the  sacrament  is  held  in 
the  hand,  and  eaten,  Christ  is  bodily  present  with  that  which  is  seen. 
felt,  and  tasted.  But  when  the  bodily  senses  discern  nothing  more, 
the  bodily  presence  must  no  further  be  sought  after,  but  we  must  hold 
oarselves  only  to  the  spiritual.  After  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment is  finished,  Christ  passes  from  the  mouth  into  the  heart.  lie  is 
not  food  for  the  body,  but  for  the  soul."  He  then  adds  :  "  As  it  re- 
gards the  relation  to  ourselves  (to  our  perceptions),  he  preserves 
throughout  the  resemblance  to  perishable  food.  But  as  it  regarls 
himself,  he  loses  not  the  truth  of  the  (unchangeable)  body.  That 
irhich  outwardly  appears  (the  species)  is  sometimes  nibbled  or  stained, 
bat  no  such  affection  can  reach  the  true  body  of  Christ.  But  if 
the  question  is  asked,  whether  Christ  spaciously  descends  from  or 
ascends  to  heaven,  when  he  offers  or  withdraws  his  bodily  presence,  or 
whether  it  is  after  some  other  manner  that  he  begins  or  ceases  to  be 
present,  under  the  species  of  the  sacrament  ?  I  answer,  that  hi  sucli 
matters  we  ought  not  to  be  too  curious,  lest  we  arrogate  to  ourselves 
more  than  belongs  to  us.  I  know  not  how  Christ  comes,  but  ncitlier 
do  I  know  how  he  departs;  He  knows,  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden." 
To  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  body  of  Christ  may  be  nibbled  by 
mice,  burned  by  fire,  etc.,  he  preferred  rather  to  resort  to  a  twofold 
miracle, —  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  substance  of  the  bread  had 
been  converted  into  the  body  of  Christ,  so,  afterwards,  in  place  of  it, 
the  substance  of  the  bread  is  created  anew,  of  which  substance,  the 
.  accidents  only  had  remained.^     In  fiavor  of  this  view,  Bonaventura 


I 


'  Lib  It  o  zy.  '  Sicat  miracolose  substantia  patiis  con- 
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also  declared  himself;  the  thought  undoubtedly  floating  before  Ui 
mind  that  such  things  belonged  to  a  higlier  province  of  the  iotni- 
tion  of  faith,  and  ought  not  to  be  brought  down  to  this  sensuous  and 
conceptual  mode  of  contemplation.^  With  regard  to  that  other  moda 
of  apprehension,  he  observes,  "  that,  however  much  might  be  said  in 
proof  of  this  opinion,  it  will  never  be  so  proved  that  pious  cars  most 
not  be  shocked  at  it."^  Jje  was  inclined  to  admit,  with  pope  Innocent 
the  Third,  in  order  to  unite  the  hypothesis  that  the  body  of  Christ  in 
the  cucharist  was  present  only  for  the  use  of  man,^ — with  the  doctrino 
of  transubstantiation, —  tliat  the  above-mentioned  double  miracle  took 
place.  The  dread  of  such  conclusions,  and  dissatisfaction  with  thoM 
forced  resolutions  of  the  difficulty  whereby  men  sought  to  guard  againal 
such  conclusions,  would  lead  many  reflecting  minds  to  entertain  doubti 
with  regard  to  the  premises  themselves,  from  which  such  concluaioQl 
were  derived.  A  master  in  the  university  of  Paris  wrote,  in  the  year 
1264,  a  letter,*  to  pope  Clement  the  Fourth,  in  which  he  defendad 
that  scientific  institution  against  a  charge  which  was  said  to  have  pnH 
ceeded  from  the  pope  himself,  that  the  opinion  prevailed  there  that  ihtt 
eucharist  stood  no  otherwise  related  to  Christ  than  as  the  symbol 
stands  related  to  the  thing  signified  by  it.^  Such  an  accusatioay 
against  which  the  university  had  occasion  to  defend  itself,  may  not 
perhaps  have  been  altogether  without  foundation ;  though  it  did  not 
contain  one  word  of  literal  truth.  Accordingly,  there  stood  fcmth 
among  the  members  of  this  university,  towards  the  close  of  Hia 
thirteenth  century,  an  independent  thinker, —  well  known  on  acooonl 
of  his  skill  in  dispute, —  the  Dominican  John  of  Paris,^  who  en- 
deavored to  avoid  the  above-mentioned  conclusions  by  calling  up  oqo6 
more^  tliat  opinion  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  yet  been  lost  nj^t 
of  in  the  twelfth  century,  —  the  opinion  that  the  body  of  Ghriflti 
abiding  in  its  proper  essence,  was  united  with  the  substance  of  tha 
bread  and  wine  abiding  in  their  proper  essence,  after  the  same  manninr 
as  the  divine  nature  is  united  with  the  human  in  Christ.  According 
to  this  view,  a  mutual  transfer  and  interchange  of  predicates  mig^ 
find  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ ;  and  so  theio 
ofiensive  conclusions  might  be  avoided.  He  supposed  that,  as  tha 
orthodox  faith  in  this  doctrine  consisted  simply  in  msuntaining  the  real 
and  veritable  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  so  a  determinate  repra* 
sentation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  came  to  pass  could  not  —  wlub 
still  otlier  representations  wore  also  possible -^obtain  the  authority  of 


vertitar  in  corpus  dominicnm,  cam  incipit  '  Quia  Christiu  non  ent  sub  illo 

c^sc  sub  Sacramento,  sic  quodammodo  mi-  mento,  nisi  eatenus,  quod  ordinabile  mt  lA 

raculosc  rewrtitur,  cum  ipsum  ibi  dottinit  usum  humanum,  scilicot  ad  mauducalii^. 

esse,  non  quod  ilia  panis  substantia  rever-  ncm. 

tutur,  quae  trausivit  in  camem,  sod  quod  *  See  Boulaci  hist  onirers.  Parisieoiii 

ejus  loco  alius  miraculoite  creatuii.  iii,  f.  374. 

^  Ilis  words :  Caveat  tamcn  quisque  qua-  ^  Ksse  sicuti  signnatam  «ub  sijnio. 

liter  inteiligit,  quia  in  hoc  secretum  lidei  '  Johannes  punj^ns  asinos,  Pique  d*lai| 

lat«t  so  called,  because  liis  disputations  left  a* 

*  Quantumcunque  hacc  opinio  munia-  quiot  to  indolent  minds, 

tur,  nuuquum  tamen  adeo  munitur,  quan-  ^  Ilis  Determinatio,  published  by 

do  Auxiii  piae  hoc  abhorrewuaodire.  Allix,  London,  1686. 
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article  of  fidth.  He  believed,  moreover,  that  he  might  affirm  the  words 
of  the  institution  were  more  favorable  to  his  own  view  than  to  the  oppo- 
rite  one.i  He  was  not  in  favor  of  directly  condemning  the  common, 
representation,  but  only  contended  against  its  being  held  as  the  alone 
Tilid  one ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  avowed  submission  to  the  au- 
fliority  of  the  pope  and  of  the  church.  Yet  he  was  prohibited  in  1304, 
from  reading  and  disputing.  He  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  died  at 
Bome,  while  the  matter  was  still  under  discussion.  The  transmuta- 
tion of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  being  regarded 
as  the  highest  miracle,  and  one  daily  repeated,  and  this  highest  pitch 
of  the  miraculous  and  of  the  self-communication  of  God,  being  a 
matter  which  particularly  busied  the  religious  feelings  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  men,  it  is  no  wonder  that  visions  should  grow  out  of  it ;  and  such 
▼isions  may  have  been  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  founding  of  a  festi- 
▼al  extremely  agreeable  to  this  bent  of  devotion,  and  consecrated  to 
&e  remembrance  of  this  abiding  miracle, —  the  festum  Corporis  Domini, 
or  Corpus  Christi  day,  which,  after  it  had  first  arisen  —  as  it  is  said 
in  the  diocese  of  Liege  —  was  established  in  1264,  by  a  bull  of  pope 
Urban  the  Fourth ;  although,  as  this  pope  soon  afterwards  died,  the 
ordinance  did  not  at  first  pass  generally  into  effect,  but  had  after- 
wards, in  1311,  to  be  renewed  by  Clement  the  Fifth. 

It  was  in  correspondence  with  these  views,  that  as  Christ,  veiled 
beneath  these  external  signs,  was  contemplated  as  actually  present 
and  inseparably  connected  with  them,  so  the  worship  due  to  him  was 
tranferred  to  them.  And  accordingly  it  had  been  the  custom,  even 
before  these  views  had  reached  their  extreme  point  in  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  for  the  community,  at  the  elevation  of  the  conse- 
crated emblems,  to  kneel  to  the  ground  ;  and,  in  general,  Christ  him- 
self was  worshipped  in  them,  as  appears  from  many  indications, 
especially  in  the  East,  where,  as  a  common  thing,  the  feelings  were 
more  strongly  expressed.^  This  was  a  necessary  expression  of  those 
modes  of  intuition  which,  after  they  had  reached  their  highest  point 
in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  would,  of  course,  be  still  farther 
TOomoted.  The  papal  legate,  cardinal  Guide,  whom  pope  Innocent  the 
Tlnrd  sent  to  Cologne,  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the  custom, 
already  practised  in  Italy,  of  kneeling  before  the  host,  elevated  after 
the  consecration,  and  when  bome  in  procession  to  the  sick,  into  those 
districts  of  Germany ,3  and  pope  Honorius  the  Third,  by  a  constitution 
enacted  in  1217,  made  this  a  law  for  the  whole  church.  From  this 
reverence  for  the  external  signs  in  the  eucharist,  this  anxious  dread 
of  spillmg  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  proceeded,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  one  salutary  change,  which  may  have  been  already  intro- 
duced of  itself,  through  the  better  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the 
eucharist  to  baptism,  as  it  certainly  found  therein  a  basis  of  support. 
We  have  already  seen,  in  the  earlier  periods,  how  the  communion  of 

•  '  Qaod  ista  opinio  evidcntius  saWat  Tcri-  *  See  vol.  ii,  p.  294. 

tatem  hujus  propositionis :  hoc  est  corpus  '  See  Caesar.  Heisterbac.  Dial  Dist  ix, 

menm,  et  quod  in  altari  sit  corpus  Chnsti,  c.  IL 

qumaluL 
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infiiatB  spread  abroad  in  connection  viih  infimi  boptiam,  while  men 
Yf&ee  unoonscioua  of  the  real  difference  between  the  two  flacrameolii 
.and,  from  a  &be  construction  put  upon  what  Christ  says,  in  the  sUfll 

chapter  of  the  gospel  according  to  John,  respecting  the  eating  of  Us 
flesh  and  blood,  drew  the  conclusion  that,  without  partaking  of  the  holj 
supper,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  eternal  life,  in  such  cases,  it  was 
customary  to  let  infants,  who  were  incapable  as  yet  of  eating  anything 
solid,  merely  sip  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  wine.^  But  inasmuch  as 
it  was  now  feared,  lest  the  blood  of  Christ  might  thus  be  profaned, 
while  vet  men  were  not  bold  euou(j;h  to  abandon  at  once  the  ancient 
custom,  it  came  about  that,  in  preference  to  dropping  the  practice 
altogether,  it  was  preferred  to  take  up  with  an  unmcamng  ceremanji 
and  give  to  infants  unconsccratcd  wine.^  This  practice,  Hugo  a  S.  Vio- 
tore  justly  declared  to  be  altogether  superfluous ;  and  wished  rather 
that  the  whole  ceremony  might  be  dispensed  with,  if  it  could  be 
done  without  giving  scandal  to  the  simple-minded  ^  and  he  expressed 
it  as  his  o})iuion  that,  if  danger  was  to  bo  apprehended  in  preserviqg 
the  blood  of  Christ,  or  in  oflering  the  same  to  infants,  it  were  better 
that  the  whole  ceremony  should  be  omitted,  inasmuch  as  infants 
belonged  already  to  the  body  of  Christ  by  baptism,  and  were  therel^ 
secured  in  possession  of  all  the  benefits  which  flow  from  union  with  himj 
in  favor  of  which  view  he  quoted  a  saying  of  Augustin,  to  whose 
authority  it  was  the  custom  to  appeal  in  support  of  the  communion  of 
infants.  From  these  words  of  Hugo,  it  is  manifest  that,  besides  the 
above-mentioned  anxiety,  the  consciousness  of  the  difference  between 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  as  that  whereby  the  subject  was  supposed  te 
be,  once  for  all,  incorporated  into  fellowship  with  Christ  and  entitled  ts 
participate  in  all  the  benefits  grounded  therein,  and  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  as  that  which  referred  to  the  continued,  consciouM^ 
and  self-active  appropriation  of  this  fellowship,  the  consciousness  of  such 
a  difference  between  the  two  sacraments,  contributed  some  share  Uh 
wards  ])romoting  the  abandonment  of  infant  communion.^  Alreadj^ill 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  communion  of  infants  was 
considered  to  be  a  thing  altogether  inadmissible.  As  piety  in  childrenf 
more  or  less  pure  or  mingled  with  fanaticism,^  belonged  among  flie 

*  Sec  vol.  i,  p.  333.  Hugo  a  S.  V.  do  decreed  that  the  priests  should  not,  on  tti 
caercmoniiii,  socnunentis,  omeiia  ct  obscr-  Koster  festival,  ^ve  them  the  consecnliA 
vationiliuH  ecclcsiastids,  lib.  i,  c.  xx :  Puc-  host  instead  of  the  communion.  Only  con> 
rifl  roccns  nnris  idem  socramcntum  in  mon  conitecrated  bread  {pania  benedkbm 
specie  Min^iinis  est  ministrandum  dijj^to  communU) — still  a  remnant,  therefore,  of 
saccrdotis,  quia  talcs  naturaliter  sugcru  the  ancient  usage — should  he  given  theok 
possunt.  Harduin.  Concfl.  t.  vii,  f  471. 

'  L.  c.  Ipnorantia  preftbyteromm  adhuc  *  Thus,  for  example,  in  1213,  a  ra» 

formum  retincnti,  aed  non  rem,  dat  els  loco  mens  issued  by  a  youth  led  to  a  fanatiari 

sanguinis  vinum.  excitement  that  hurried  awnv  a  rastmnltf- 

'  Quod  penitus  supcrvacnmn  arbitrares,  tiiflc  of  boys  to  a  crusade,  who  could  notbt 

si  sine  scaudalo  simplicium  dimitti  posset  kept  back  by  any  of  the  means  emplojil| 

*  In  the  fidh  canon  of  the  council  of  frcntle  or  severe.  See  Tliom.  Cantipratem 
Bordeaux  (concilium  Bunlegalensc),  in  Bonum  universale,  lib.  ii,  c.  iii«  ^14,  and 
1255,  it  is  already  presupposed  that  chil-  Matth.  Paris,  hist.  Angl.  An.  1251,  f.  710L 
dren  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  jirohibiti  Kd.  Lond.  1686. 

€Ommunkare;    and    it    is  only   specially 
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ficuliar  features  of  this  age,  so  an  example  of  this  sort  occurred  In  the 
jSftr  1220,  at  Thoroult  in  Flanders.  A  boy,  on  whose  tender  mind 
wfigion  had  made  a  powerful  impression,  and  who  was  looked  upon  as 
tt  prodigy  of  youthful  piety,  died  before  he  had  completed  his  seventii 
ytar.  Before  his  death,  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  partake  of 
tte  holy  eucharist.  It  being  supposed,  however,  that,  accoraing  to  the 
tben  existing  laws  of  the  church,^  this  privilege  could  not  bo  granted 
Uv,  when  he  found  that  he  was  about  to  die,  stfetching  forth  his  hands 
to  heaven,  he  exclaimed :  ^'  Thou,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  knowest  that  my 
ipreatest  desire  is  to  have  thee ;  I  have  longed  after  thee,  and  done 
aU  in  my  power  to  obtain  thee ;  and  I  confidently  hope  that  I  am  now 
going  to  behold  thee." 

The  consideration,  however,  which,  in  the  manner  above  described, 
WIB  the  occasion  of  introducing  a  change  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
npper,  corresponding  to  its  idea,  contributed  to  promote  the  extensive 

rad  of  another  innovation,  directly  at  variance  with  this  idea.  In 
earlier  centuries,  it  was  held  indispensably  necessary  that  the  holy 
Sper,  in  conformity  with  its  institution,  should  be  distributed  fully, 
K>th  kinds,  to  all  without  distinction,  and  should  be  partaken  of  by 
alL*  The  only  exception  was  when,  as  in  the  North  African  church,  a 
fOFtion  of  the  consecrated  bread  was  kept  at  hand,  as  a  means  of 
•gnstantly  maintaining  communion  with  Christ,  and  as  a  supernatural 
prsservative  against  dl  manner  of  evil ;  and  when  the  wine  alone  was 
wed  for  the  communion  of  infemts ;  which  customs  already  implied, 
tad  indeed  were  based  on,  the  opinion  that,  in  cases  of  necessity,  the 
iOBmunion  in  one  kind  might  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  whole* 
UTow  the  fear  we  have  already  mentioned,  of  spilling  the  least  particle 
«f  Christ's  blood,  led,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  especially 
in  England,  to  the  custom  of  presenting,  in  the  communion  of  infants, 
floly  a  portion  of  bread  dipped  in  the  consecrated  wine.  And  as  this 
was  a  proceeding  already  at  variance  with  the  words  of  the  institution 
and  the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  both  as  to  form  and  matter ,3  so  it 
finned  a  medium  of  tran^tion  to  the  practice  of  distributing  the  sacra- 
Bent  to  the  sick,  under  the  single  species  of  the  consecrated  bread.^ 
The  same  anxiety  was  the  occasion  also  that,  in  here  and  there  an  in- 
itance,  this  custom  should  be  extended  still  further,  and  that  partaking 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  should  be  withheld  altogether  from  the  laity. 
That  idea  of  the  priesthood,  which  placed  the  laity  at  such  a  distant 
vtmove  from  the  clergy,  would  furnish  ground  for  the  opmion  that  it 
enough  if  they,  by  whose  instrumentality  this  greatest  of  miracles 


*  Thomas  Cantiprat,  in   relating   this  *  The  words  of  the  abbot  Kodnlph  of 

Mqij,  lib.  ii,  c.  xxviii,  ^  7,  speaks  of  an  or-  Licgc,  which  Bona  has  given  in  his  work 

dfauuice  passed  by  a  general  council  pro-  De  rebus  liturgicis :  — 
kfbiting  this:  but  no  such  canon  of  a 

gfiOtrtS  council  in  known  to  me.  Hlne  et  ibl  caatela  fl«e, 

■  Hildcbert  of  Mans  says,  concerning  a  *^^  SJSir     """^         ^ 

4SWtom  of  this  Bort  (ep.  15) :  Quod  nee  ex  fiimplezqu«  polmret,  quod  non  lub  tg%6k  rtl 

dominiea  institutione  ncc  ex  sanctionibus  totut  Jams  atnqu*. 
Wlbenticis  repcritur  assomptwn. 
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"was  accomplished,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  contmuallj  offered  anew. 
enjoyed  the  holy  sapper  in  its  complete  form,  as  it  had  been  institutea 
by  our  Saviour  ;*  since  in  fact  the  priests  offered  for  all,  and  acted  in 
the  name  of  all  who  were  united  with  them  by  fellowship  of  spirit.* 
Thus,  then,  a  full  and  perfect  observance  was  to  be  paid,  by  the  priesti, 
to  all  that  the  institution  of  Christ  required.  On  the  part  of  the  lait^, 
reverence  towards  the  sacrament  was  to  be  the  most  prominent  thing ; 
and,  in  accordance  wifli  this  reverence,  they  should  abstain  from  i£a 
blood,  that  none  of  it  might  be  spilled  and  profaned.3  This  was  tlio 
acme  of  that  spiritual  aristocracy  which  stood  in  such  contradiction  to 
the  idea  of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  it  needed  but  one  step  more  to 
proclaim,  "  it  was  sufBcient  for  the  priests  to  celebrate  the  communioii 
in  behalf  of  the  entire  community."  There  was  still  another  element, 
belonging  to  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking  in  this  age,  that  contributod- 
to  encourage  and  uphold  this  change,  namely,  the  power  attributed  to 
'  the  church,  by  virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  guided  it,  of  introducing 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  times ;  and  the  power  was  stretched  to  this  extent,* 
The  principle,  right  in  itself,  of  distinguishing  between  the  mutable 
and  the  immutable  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  was,  by  reaaoB 
of  those  false  assumptions,  falsely  applied.  Furthermore,  this  change 
found  another  ground  of  support  in  the  doctrine  of  concomitance,  m 
called  ;  which,  however,  was  neither  devised  nor  got  up  for  this  pni»- 
pose,  but  had  been  first  evolved  hidependently  thereof,*  and  was  fini 
employed  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century,*  in  defence  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  —  the  doctrine  that,  under  each  species,  iiie 
whole  of  Christ  was  contained,  per  concomitantiamj  therefore  under 
the  body,  the  blood ;  so  that  he  who  partook  of  but  one  species,  lolt 
nothing. 

It  was  above  a  century,  however,  before  the  scruples  against  ft 

*  As  Thomas  Aquinas  says :  Qaod  per-  ought  to  bo  obscn-ed,  indeed,  as  a  mattw 
fcctio  hnju<)  sacramcnti  non  est  in  uku  of  unconditional  necessity ;  but  that  changw 
fidelium.  scd  in  consccrationc  matcriao.  £t  mi^ht  be  made  in  the  form  of  administratioa, 
ideo  nihil  derogat  perfectioni  hujus  sacra-  respecting  which  Christ  had  establiiliM 
mcnti,  si  populus  sumat  corpus  sine  san-  nothing  definite.  "  Quae  praccepta  tiial| 
guine,  dummodo  sacerdos  consecrans  su-  non  fieri  non  licere,  pro  ratione  ycro  neeoi- 
mat  utnimquc.  sitatis  vcl  honestatis  alio  et  alio  modo  fl«i 

*  Coniurmably  to  that  which  Thomas  licere."  And  he  could  cite  other  chaneetii 
Aquinas  siiys  :  Quia  sacerdos  in  persona  proof  of  this,  changes  which  the  charcn  htA 
omnium  snnguincm  ofTcrt  et  sumit.  introduced  on  grounds  of  reason.   ^*  Unto 

'  As  Thomas  says :  £x  parte  sumentium  nonnuUa  Christianae  religionis    institatA 

rcquiritur  summa  reverentia  et  cautela,  ne  eum  in  ccclesiao  nascentis  initio  mochuK 

aliquid  accidut,  quod  vergat  ad  iujuriam  originis  acrccpcrc,  quem  in  progressu  e|w- 

tanti  raysterii.  dcm  crcscentis   propter  qoasdam  nttiOB- 

*  Thus  already  in  the  letter  of  Emnlph,  abilcs  causns  non  diu  tenucre."  —  Sm 
bishop  of  Rochester,  near  the  beginning  of  D'Achery  Sj)icileg.  t  iii,  f.  470.  We  mut 
the  twelfth  century,  in  which,  in  replying  to  allow,  however,  that  when  the  mntablo  aad 
the  doubts  proposed  to  him  by  a  certain  the  immutable,  in  respect  to  matter  aad 
Lambert,  he  states  how  the  Hodlema  eccle-  form,  were  distinguished  by  such  inexMl 
•iae  consuetude  of  distributing  the  hostia  limits,  a  wide  field  would  be  opened  te 
sanguine  intincta,  alio  et  paene  contrario  arbitrary  procedures. 

ritu,  quam  a  Domino  distributum  might  be        *  For  example,  by  Anselm  of  Cantir* 

justified.    He    supposes    that  ever^'thing    bury. 

ordained  by  ChrLst  for  man*8   salvation       '  After  the  precedent  of  bishop  Erni)^ 
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deviation  from  the  institution  of  Christ  and  the  ancient  and  universal 
CQStom  of  the  church  could  be  wholly  overcome.  Not  only  was  this 
change  not  approved  in  the  twelfth  century,  except  in  single  portions 
of  the  church,  but  even  a  pope,  Paschalis  the  Second,  declared  himself 
decidedly  opposed  to  it.  In  a  letter  to  Pontius,  abbot  of  Cluny,  he 
wrote  that  no  arbitrary  will  of  man,  nor  innovating  spirit,  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  deviate  from  the  course  that  Christ  had  ordained.  As 
Christ  communicated  bread  and  wine,  each  by  itself,  and  it  ever  had 
been  so  observed  in  the  church,  it  ever  should  bo  so  done  in  the  future, 
save  in  the  case  of  infants  and  of  the  sick,  who,  as  a  general  thing, 
eonid  not  eat  bread."'  Yet  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  favored  by 
the  highest  authorities  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  first  theologians 
of  both  the  orders  of  mendicants,  among  whom  Albert  the  Great 
constitutes  the  only  exception,  constantly  advanced  to  more  general 
recognition.  Near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  provost  Folmar 
of  Traufenstein,  in  France,  took  ground  against  the  doctrine  of  con- 
comitance employed  to  defend  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup ;  and  he 
eeems  by  this  opposition  to  have  been  driven  to  a  view  of  the  Lord's 
enpper  deviating  from  the  church  doctrine,  although  he  was  too  much 
ecmfined  by  his  dependence  on  the  authority  of  the  church  to  be  able 
to  make  that  which  he  wanted  wholly  clear  to  himself,  and  to  carry  it 
oat  in  a  consistent  manner.  He  agreed,  it  is  true,  that  the  true  body 
of  Christ  was  in  the  eucharist ;  but  he  supposed  not  wholly,  with  all 
its  members,  as  Christ  had  lived  on  earth ;  that  the  whole  Christ  was, 
bj  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  in  each  species,  but  not  the 
whole,  completely,  in  all  its  parts.  In  each  species,  he  would  probably 
flay,  he  is  present  only  in  one  particular  form.^  As  he  maintained 
tfaat,  even  by  Christ's  glorification,  the  difference  of  the  predicates, 
applied  to  the  two  natures,  was  not  annulled,  so  he  contended  against 
the  supposition  of  an  ubiquity ;  and  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  Christ, 
till  the  time  of  his  second  advent,  abode,  with  his  glorified  body,  only 
m  heaven.  When  his  opponents  brought  up  against  him  the  stories 
wluch  had  gone  abroad  since  the  time  of  Paschasius  Badbert,  about 
actual  manifestations  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  he  declared  such 
stories  to  be  false :  he  looked  upon  them  as  mere  fables,  that  haimonized 
in  no  sort  with  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  sources  from  which 
these  legends  had  been  derived,  he  considered  as  not  entitled  to  the 
least  credit.3    Thus  we  perceive  that,  at  bottom,  he  possessed  an  origi* 

*  Hanluin.  Concil.,  t  vi,  p.ii,  f.  1796.  fabulosam.   Neque  canonicis  fultum  scrip* 

*  Totiu,  sed  non  totum  et  non  totalitor.  tans.  —  Gcrhoh  now  argues  that,  according 

*  Gertioh  of  Reichersberg  says,  in  the  to  the  position  of  his  antagonist,  the  ao- 
wk  directed  against  him,  and  intituled  count  given  bv  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Do  gloria  et  honore  filii  hominid,  c.  xiii.  Apostles,  of  Christ*s  appearance  to  Paul, 
It  Fcx  theejaurus  anecdotorum  novissimns,  should  fa«  regarded  as  fabulous  and  unca* 
ti  i,  p.  ii,  f.  2S1  :  Folmar  had  asserted,  nonical.  But  it  was  certainly  very  far  from 
diotis  et  Bcriptis,  corpus  Domini,  ex  quo  the  intention  of  his  opponent  to  amrm  any- 
atoendit,  nunquam  fuisse  sub  coclo.  Cui  thing  like  this.  Ifthe  latter  really  expressed 
evm  DOS  inter  caetera  objiceremus,  aaod  the  opinion,  thus  broadly,  that  Christ  could 
malti  sanctorum  viderint  eum  corporaliter,  not,  after  his  ascension,  again  appear  oa 
postqvam  ascend  it  in  coelum,  sicut  corpo-  earth,  he  must  have  explained  this  appear- 
nbter  ^us  est  Petro,  di^tit  hoc  totum  ease  ance  as  being  a  supernatural  vision,  whicl^ 
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nal  and  Independent  bent  of  spirit,  directly  at  variance  with  that  of  ilie 
church.  But  before  he  could  come  to  the  point  of  expressing  it,  in  a 
clear  and  consistent  manner,  he  was  induced  to  recimt.^ 

That  view  of  the  Lord's  supper  which  represented  the  miracle  per- 
formed by  the  priests  as  the  principal  thing,  did  not  serve  to  promote 
ifae  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  sacrament.  One  evidence  that  shows 
how  far  this  was  from  being  the  case,  is  the  twenty-first  canon  of  the 
Lateran  council  in  1215,  whereby  it  is  ordained  that  every  one  should 
partake  of  the  holy  supper  at  least  once  a  year,  on  the  Easter  festival. 
Whoever  failed  of  so  doing  was  to  be  excluded  from  church  fellowship, 
and,  at  his  death,  to  be  refused  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church.  So  much  the  greater  reliance  was  placed  on  the  prie^ly 
sacrifice  of  the  mass ;  and  the  vast  multitude  of  unworthy  ecclesiastics 
tamed  it  into  a  means  of  gain.  Such  persons  undertook,  for  the  sake 
of  the  profit,  to  hold  more  masses  than  they  could  themselves  perform. 
They  ent<jred  into  contracts  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  masses, 
which  they  obligated  themselves  to  hold  for  twenty  or  thirty  years ; 
and  when  they  had  undertaken  more  than  they  were  able  to  perform, 
hired  assistants,  who  went  through  with  a  mechanical  performance  oi 
the  liturgical  acts  in  their  stead.  Pious  individuals  contended  against 
this  abuse  as  a  most  abominable  species  of  simony,  Christ  himself  beins 
here  held  up  for  sale,  as  he  was  by  Judas.  The  free-spirited  Abelard 
declaimed  against  the  cupidity  of  the  priests  by  whom  many,  even  when 
dying,  were  deceived  with  the  idle  promise  of  salvation,  if  they  should 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  masses,  which  however  could  not  be  had 
without  pay.  "They  advise  these  dying  men,"  says  he,  "not  to 
restore  what  they  have  robbed  from  others,  but  to  offer  it  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass.  "3  The  ecclesiastical  assembhes  at  length  considered  it 
necessary  to  enact  laws  against  such  abuses.^  These  abuses  were  not 
necessarily  connected,  we  admit,  with  that  particular  mode  of  intuition 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  on  the  contrarv,  the  loftiness  of  the 
transaction,  as  an  offering  of  Chnst,  was  appealed  to  in  order  to  expose 
the  detestable  character  of  this  traffic :»  but  the  whole  of  this  extemal- 

howcvcr,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he  did.  dennrium,  et  pro  ano  annaali  quadraginta. 

jhpohably.  he  only  sjiokc  of  those  tAles,  In  his  Ethics  or  his  Scito  te  ipsam,  c.  xrm, 

altogotlicr  fiibulotiK  both  in  matter  and  form,  in    Pcz    thesaurus   anecdotorom  noruti- 

which  were   commonly  made   use  of,  in  mus,  p.  ii,  f.  666. 

defence  of  the  doctrine  of   transubstan-  *  See  the  Council  of  Paris,  of  the  vear 

tiation.  1212:    Ne  pro  annalibus  vel  tricnnafibas 

*  The  sources  are  to  be  found  in  the  vel  septennalibus  missamm  facicndis  laid 

■boTC-cited  volume  of  the  collection  by  Pez,  vel  alii  dare  aliquid  vel  legare  cogantnr 

and  in  the  25th  volume  of  the  Bibl.  pair,  in  testamcnto,  et  ne  super  his  aliqaa  pactio 

Lngd.   It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  possess  vel  exactio  vel  sub  aliaaa  alia  specie  paUi- 

bat  a  few  fragments  of  Folmar  himself.  ata  a  sacerdotibus  vei  aliis  mediatoribof 

'  As,  for  instance,  Petms  Cantor,  ver-  fiat,  et  ne  superflua  maltitadine  tidiam 

bom  abbrcviatum,  c.  xxvii  et  xxviii.  annalium  se  oncrent  sacerdotes,  ad  quae 

'  Multos  morientium  seducit  cupiditas  sapplenda  sufficcre  honeste   non  posmnt 

Mcerdotum,   vanam  eis  sccaritatem   pro-  et  propter  quae  ipsos  oporteat  habere  con- 

mittentium,  si  quae  habent,  sacrificiis  ob-  dnctitios  sacerdotes. 

talerint,  et  missas  emant,  qaas  nequaquam  *  The  {neater  guilt  incurred  in  the  pro- 

gratis   habcrcnt     In  quo  qnidem  mcrci-  fanation  of  this  sacrament  by  simony,  retr. 

inonio  pracfixam  apnd  eos  pretinm  con-  Cant.,  c.  xxvii :  Totus  enira  Christos  ibi 

itat  esse,  pro  nna  icUicet  missa  nnum  lamitar  fons  et  origo  omniam 
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iuDg,  ma^c-seeking  bent,  furnished,  to  say  the  least,  a  foothold  for 
Bach  superstition  and  such  profanation. 

In  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  the  mischief- 
working  abuses  of  the  church  stand  forth  with  particular  prominence. 
Bat  on  this  point,  we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  the  false  represen- 
tations of  the  church-doctrine,  which  were  encouraged  by  ignorant  and 
badly-disposed  preachers,  from  that  doctrine  as  it  was  taught  in  the 
schools  of  theology.  Men  were  aware  of  the  distinction  between  the 
divine  for^veness  of  sin,  and  church  absolution.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  the  former  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  inward  confession  of  sin, 
and  that  true  repentance  which  springs  from  love.  Wlien  a  priest 
inquired  of  Yves,  bishop  of  Chartres,  how  the  practice  of  the  church 

—  to  exclude  those  who  confessed  their  sins  for  a  season  from  par- 
taking of  the  eucharist  —  was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel, —  that  the  sinner  shall  live  if  he  but  siglis  to  God,  and  . 
retoms  from  his  evil  ways  ;  the  bishop  replied  :  "  To  that  Judge  who 
k>Dks  upon  the  heart,  inward  conversion,  and  the  contrition  of  the 
heart,  sufficcth ;  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  immediately  bestowed 
by  him  to  whom  this  inward  conversion  is  manifest.  But  the  church 
requires  a  public  satisfaction,  because  she  cannot  know  the  secrets  of 
tlie  heart."*  Peter  Lombard  declared,  that  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  bestowed  on  the  priest,  did  not  consist  in  this,  that  he  actually 
had  it  in  his  power  to  forgive  sins  and  confer  justification,  which  was 
the  work  of  God  alone.  The  priest  could  only  declare  the  judgment 
of  God  ?  and  the  priestly  sentence  was  valid  only  when  it  agreed  with 
the  divine.  He  distinguished,  therefore,  between  absolution  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  in  the  view  of  the  church.3  But  in  holding  fast  to 
the  inward  requisites,  —  necessary  in  order  to  the  obtainmg  of  the 
divine  for^veness  of  sin, —  men  were,  at  the  same  time,  at  no  loss  for 
reasons  to  justify  everything  that  prev^dled  in  the  practice  of  the 
church.     That  interior  state  of  the  soul, —  genuine  contrition  of  heart, 

—  must  necessarily  express  itself  by  some  outward  and  corresponding 
ogn.  Inward  humiliation  before  God  must  exhibit  itself  by  the  out- 
ward self-humiliation  of  penance  before  the  priest.  The  inward  con- 
fession of  sins  must  be  accompanied  with  an  outward  confession ;  the 
inward  self-castigation  for  sin,  in  contrition^  by  penitential  exercises 
voluntarily  undertaken  according  to  the  direction  of  the  priest.  So  the 
three  following  parts  of  penance,  as  determined  by  Peter  of  Lom- 
bardy,  ever  continued  to  be  held  fast :  the  compunctio  cordis^  the  con- 
feirio  oriSj  and  the  aatisfactio  operis.  In  the  doctrine,  that  for  sins 
committed  subsequently  to  baptism,  it  was  required  that  a  peculiar 
species  of  satisfaction  should  be  paid  to  divine  justice,  the  necessity 
of  church  penance  found  its  substantial  basis.  And  the  effects  of  it 
might,  in  the  next  place,  extend  even  beyond  the  boimds  of  the 
present  life  ;  for  after  it  had  once  been  determined  that  such  a  species 
of  justification  was  necessary,  it  was  easy  to  infer  from  it,  that  whoso- 

^  See  ep.  228.  '  Solutio  apud  Dcam  et  in  facie  ecde- 

'  Oatendere  homlnem  ligatnm  vel  solu-    siac. 
torn. 
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ever  neglected  to  pay  such  satisfaction  in  the  present  life,  woold  haf^e 
to  suffer  hereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  expiation  and  purification,  so 
much  the  severer  pains  in  the  fires  of  purgatorjr.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  was  supposed  that  the  above-mentioned  inward  self-puniab- 
ment  might  be  of  sufficient  force  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  all  otker 
satisfactions ;  so  that  the  individual  thus  circumstanced  stood  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  enduring  the  fires  of  purgatory.  At  all  eventB, 
the  church  doctrine  and  scientific  theology  were  very  far  from  at- 
tributing any  important  influence  to  the  external  act  separated  firom 
the  internal  disjyosition.  The  temper  of  the  heart  was  ever  held  up  to 
view  as  that  from  which  everything  must  proceed.  But  the  blame 
lies  with  the  ordinary  priests,  that  this  connection  between  the  inwaid 
temper  and  outward  act,  in  the  religious  sense  of  the  multitude, 
was  obscured,  and  that  the  people  were  confirmed  in  the  deluflifO 
notion  that  for^veness  of  sin  could  be  obtained  by  outward  works, 
and  in  their  mistaken  confidence  on  priestly  absolution,  which  was  often 
but  too  easily  bestowed.  The  laws  enacted  by  the  &st  popes  of  this 
period,  had  for  their  object  to  counteract  such  abuses.  Thus  it  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  essence  of  the  Hildebrandian  reform  of  the 
church,  that  on  this  point  also  the  ancient  order  of  the  church  should 
be  restored.  We  have  noticed  already,  on  a  former  page,*  the  interest 
taken  in  this  matter  by  Gregory  the  Seventh.  Pope  Urban  the  Seoood 
declared,^  that  ^^  Whereas,  false  penance  belongs  especially  among 
the  causes  which  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church  ;  therefore,  we  at 
monish  the  bishops  and  priests  against  deceiving  the  souls  of  the  laitjr 
by  false  penance  and  thus  causing  them  to  be  hurried  to  perditioo. 
But  false  penance  is,  where  penance  is  done  on  account  of  one  sin  to 
the  overlooking  of  many  others."  In  confutation  of  this  error,  wiiicll 
led  men  to  suppose  that  they  had  done  enough  by  leaving  off  one  class 
of  sins,  while  they  still  indulged  themselves  in  others,  the  pope  quotes 
James  2 :  10  :  ^'  It  is  also  denominated  false  penance,  for  one  not  to 
abandon  the  business  of  an  ordinary  calling  which  he  cannot  puisne 
without  sin,  or  to  harbor  hatred  in  his  heart  ;  or  to  refuse  satis&ctioii 
to  one  whom  he  has  wronged,  or  forgiveness  for  wrongs  he  has  himself 
received,  or  to  bear  arms  against  a  righteous  cause."  Yet  tlie 
authorities  at  Bome  did  not  remain  true  to  these  principles  of  ec- 
clesiastical legislation,  when  they  too  easily  granted  absolution  to  those 
who  from  other  lands  resorted  to  the  highest  tribunal ;  and  a  nuschieit 
working  change,  in  the  matter  of  absolution,  proceeded  from  that  verj 
quarter. 

In  the  first  place,  by  virtue  of  the  monarchical  ecclesiastical  power 
of  the  popes,  it  was  possible  to  introduce,  instead  of  the  absolutions 
hitherto  dispensed  by  the  bishops  in  behalf  of  their  respective  dio^ 
ceses,  a  more  general  absolution,  valid  for  the  whole  church ;  and  wh3s 
it  was  the  case  hitherto,  that  absolution  was  only  limited  and  partial  ia 
its  extent,  another  kind  now  appeared  in  its  stead,  of  wider  graap, 
which  tended  to  the  dispensing  with  all  church  penance.   The  crusades 

Page  82.  '  ConcUiom  Melfitanmi,  c.  xn.     HArdnin,  vii,  1 1687* 
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famished  the  first  occasion  for  tliis.  Pope  Victor  tbo  Second,  when 
preaching  a  crusade  against  the  infidels  in  North  Africa,  having  first 
set  a  precedent  of  this  sort,  it  was  often  followed  on  occasion  of  the 
cmsaaes  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  when  it  was  held  that  the  participa- 
tkm  in  so  holy  an  enterprise  ought  to  be  considered  a  valid  substitute 
tar  all  other  penance ;  and  so  a  full  and  unconditional  absolution  came 
to  be  connected  therewith.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  true  devotion 
and  penitence  were  still  appended  as  a  condition.  Thus,  for  example. 
Urban  the  Second,  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  in  1095,  extended  this 
indulgence  expressly  to  those  alone  who,  from  motives  of  simple  piety, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  honor  or  of  money,  embarked  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  liberate  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  But  the  crimes  to  which 
the  crusaders  abandoned  themselves,  testify  of  the  immense  injury 
tiiat  grew  out  of  the  confidence  in  the  power  of  absolution. 

Absolution  received  a  theoretical  support  from  the  theologians  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  They  were  directed  thereto  by  that  idea  of 
Christian  fellowship,  —  though  conceived  after  a  false  and  external 
manner, — which  generally  exercised  so  vast  a  power  over  the  religious 
Efe  of  these  times,  —  the  sense  of  that  fellowship  of  divine  life  by 
irfaich  everything  was  upborne  that  proceeded  from  the  Christian  spirit, 
—  the  conviction  that  each  one,  through  the  fellowship  of  the  same 
spirit,  —  which  works  everything  in  all  its  organs, — shared  in  all  the 
benefits  accruing  from  that  spirit, —  the  mvisible  bond  that  knit  to- 
gether all  Christians,  however  separated  by  time  and  space.  Hence 
the  notion  of  a  treasury  of  merits,  belon^ng  to  the  whole  church.  In 
addition  to  this,  came  now  that  representation,  which  in  earlier  periods 
we  saw  already  existing  in  the  bud,  and  which  had  its  ground  in  a 
fidse  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  the  law, — the  representation,  namely, 
that  the  saints  possessed  a  superlegal  perfection,^  —  had  performed 
more  than  justice  required  in  satisfaction  for  their  own  sins  ;  where, 
to  be  sure,  the  treasure  of  Christ's  merits  was  assumed  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole,  without  which  it  was  vain  to  talk  of  human  merit.^ 
Christ  was  pointed  to,  as  the  primal  source  of  all  sanctification.^  Thus 
arose  the  doctrine  of  a  thesaurus  meritorum  supereroi/atloniSj  from 
which  tlie  church,  and  especially  its  visible  head,  coul<l,  for  reasonable 
causes,  —  as,  for  example,  for  the  advancement  of  a  holy  work  of 
general  im[)ortance,  —  appropriate  to  individuals  whatever  might  be 
requisite,  as  a  satisfaction  for  their  own  sins.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
held  fast,  we  allow,  that  the  indulgence  so  bestowed  was  not  fiyrgive- 
ne$8  of  sin,  but  only  a  remission  of  the  church-penance,  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  fulfilled  by  each.      Yet,  as  this  was  to  take  the 

*  Thus  Tliomas  of  Aquino  says  ( Supple-  tam  accepta  Deo  dipna  fiant  muncrnri  coclo, 

nent  tcrtiac  partis  summae  thcol.  Qu.xiii,  '  Thus  pO]>c  Innocent  the  Third,  in  his 

Art  i) :  Kht  quacdam  menxura  homini  ad-  exposition  oc  the  second  penitential  psalm, 

llibitt^  quae  ah  eo  rciiuiritur,  scilicet  implc-  says :  Satis  cnim  a])^)aret,  quis  orat,  quoni- 

tio  mandatoruin  Dei,  et  supcrca  iK>test  all-  am  omois  sanctus,  videlicet  seryus  sancti- 

qaid  erogare,  ut  satisfuciat  ficatns,  ct  ad  quem  orat,  qnoniam  ad  .te, 

'Robert  PuUein  still  speaks  only  of  a  videlicet  Dominum  sanctitican  tern,  ctr|uare 

treuorc  of  the  merits  of  Christ:  cujus  me-  orat^  quia  pro  hac,id  est,  pro  impictatis  re- 

rita  praccedentium  patmm  insufficicntiam  missione,  qu^e  sanctificatiODis  c»t  causa,  f. 

iqppiereDt,  nt  merit*  AQtiqaomm  per  Chm-  241 . 
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place  of  the  punishment  which  must  otherwise  be  suffered  in  pura&toiTi 
it  followed  that  the  effects  of  this  indulgence  might  bear  inairectlj 
even  upon  the  forgiveness  of  sin.*  Beyond  question,  it  was  still  pre- 
8upiK)sed,  that  they  who  received  tlie  indulgence  were  in  a  state  of 
true  jjcnitence,  and  by  faith  and  love  united  to  the  saints,  whose  merits 
were  placed  over  to  their  account.  Had  the  doctrine  of  indulgence 
always* been  taught  and  received  with  these  limitations,  it  mip;ht  not 
have  been  so  injurious  to  morality  as  it  in  fact  proved  to  be.  But  the 
uuspiritual  men,  who  were  detennincd  to  gain  the  utmost  which  they 
j>ossibly  could  from  an  indulgence  granted  for  the  building  of  a  church, 
ioT  the  visitation  of  the  same,  etc.,  sought  only  to  fix  a  high  value  on 
their  spiritual  merchandise,  and  were  extremely  careful  how  they 
added  anything  in  the  way  of  limitation.  William  of  Auxerre,'a 
scholastic  theologian  o^  the  thirteenth  century,  after  having  laid  down 
six  propositions  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
indulgence,  very  naively  observes :  "  If  we  should  state  all  these 
explanations  in  preaching  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  the  latter  would 
not  find  so  many  purchasers  ;  just  as  the  laity,  if  they  should  under- 
stand tliat  one  good  work  is  worth  as  much  as  a  hundred  others,  per- 
formed with  only  the  same  amount  of  love,  would  not  be  inclined  to  do 
so  many  good  works.^  Still,  however,  the  church  does  not  deceive  the 
faithful ;  for  she  teaches  nothing  false,  but  only  conceals  certun 
truths."*  Also,  Thomas  Aquinas  cites  the  opinion  of  some,  who 
believed  that  the  benefit  of  indulgences  was,  in  the  case  of  each 
individual,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  faith  and  piety  ;5-^ 
yet  this  dependence  of  indulgences  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
subject  was  not  expressed  in  the  preaching  of  them  ;  for  the  church 
incited  men  to  good  works  by  means  of  a  pious  frauds  like  the  mother 
wlio  holds  out  an  apple  to  her  child  to  induce  it  to  walk.  Yet  he  hiia- 
solf  repelled  such  a  doctrine  with  abhorrence,  declaring  it  to  be 
fraught  with  danger,  since  thereby  all  confidence  in  the  affirmations 
of  the  church  would  necessarily  be  weakened. 

The  enormous  abuses  whicli  came  t^j  be  connected  with  the  matter 
of  iudulgences,  called  forth  against  it  many  important  voices  in  the 
church ;  some  attacking  nothing  but  that  which  was  not  gromided  in 
the  church  doctrine,  but  was  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  conniption 
of  the  clergy ;  and  some  making  war  against  the  whole  system  of 
indulgences.       Abelard  complains  of  the  priests  that  beti'ayed  the 

'  There  were  tho^c  who  consijlcreil  nbso-  non  cssciit  fidolos  ita  proni  ad  dandiimf  •!• 

lution  as  rctVrrin;;  simply  to  the  jH'naltics  cut  si  pnicdicarx'iur  huVis,  quod  qiiantiim 

incurred  at  the  tribunal  of  the  church  ;  but  vulot   unum   opus   meritoriuin    ud  vitam 

Thomas  Aquinas  comhau  this  opinion  ;  as,  aetcrnam,  tantnni  et  niillc  fiicta  ex  tanta 

in  fact,  he  was  obliged  to  do,  by  the  con-  caritate,  non  essent  ita  proni  ad  faciendam 

iicction  of  ideas  in  the  church  doctrine ;  for  l>ona  opera. 

tlic  rcmissio,  quae  fit  quantum  ad  forum  ^  PIccIesia    dccipit    fidcles,   tnmen  non 

ccclesiue,  valet  ctiam  quantum  ad  forum  mcntitur.     See  the  sunima  in  iv.  lihh.  mO- 

])oi  ct  praetcrca  ecclesiae  hujusmodi  indul-  tentiar,  1.  iv  of  the  chapter,  do  relaxation]* 

pentiiH  faciens   mof^is  damniticnret  quam  bu*>,  quae  fiunt  per  davcs. 

adjuvarct,  quia  remitterct  ad  graviorts  j»oe-  *  Quod  indul;:cnliae  non  tantum  ralent, 

lias  hcilii'ct  pur^itorii.  (plant um  praediciintur.  sed  unicuiipie  tan- 

-  (iuil<;lnius  Antissiodorensis.  tuni  valent,  quantum  Jlidcd  ct  dcvotio  SUA 

'  His  words :    Quia  si  determinarentur,  exi^it 
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flools  committed   to   tlicir   spiritual  oversi;;5lit,  not  so  much  throu^crli 

SDOrance  as  cupidity,  the  love  of  money  availing  more  with  them  thau 
e  will  of  their  Master.'  Even  the  bisho))3  were  fiercely  attacked  by 
Um.  He  repmached  them  on  account  of  tlie  lavish  manner  in  wliicli 
fhey  dispensed  indulgences  at  the  dedication  of  churches  and  altars, 
at  the  consecration  of  burial-places,  and  on  other  occasions  of  popular 
festivity  ;  under  the  show,  indeed,  of  love,  but  really  impelled  by  the 
grossest  cupidity.*  True  love  for  their  flocks,  he  suspected,  would  he 
shown  by  their  bestowing  these  indulgences  for  nothing.  If  it  lay 
irithin  their  power  to  open  and  shut  heaven,  they  ought  not  to  suffer 
an  individual  of  their  flocks  to  perish.     But  they  might  well  be  con- 

Stulated  if  they  were  able  to  open  heaven  even  for  themselves  v^  ho 
lared  it  impossible  that  the  arbitrary  will  of  bi8hoi)S  should  bring 
anything  to  pass  against  the  justice  of  the  divine  tribunal,  or  that  any 
tuyust  sentence  should  be  confinned  by  the  Almighty.  With  Origen, 
irhose  words  he  cites,  he  maintained  that  the  power  conferred  on  the 
apostles  to  bmd  and  to  loose,  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  bishops 
as  the  apostles'  successors  in  office,  but  only  to  those  among  them  who 
ircre  the  apostles'  successors  in  tf  mper  of  mind  ;  just  as  the  words, 
**  Te  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  applied  only  to  such.* 

When  a  bountiful  indulgence  was  offered  to  the  abbot  Stei)hen  of 
Obaize,  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  a  church  which  he  had  much  at 
heart,  he  decUned  accepting  it,  saying :  **  We  have  no  wish  to  hitr«> 
dnce  a  custom  whereby  we  should  prepare  a  scandal  for  the  commu- 
nities, and  shame  for  ourselves,  in  assuming  to  give  an  indulgence 
which  God  alone  can  bestow."*  And  when,  in  despite  of  this,  he  once 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  receive  a  letter  of  indulgence  in 
behalf  of  certain  persons  about  to  form  a  fraternity  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  new  church,  and  he  was  asked,  while  the  letter  was  licing 
drawn  up,  how  far  he  would  have  the  indulgence  extend,  his  ancient 
scruples  were  revived,  and  he  said :  "  Our  own  sins  still  weigh  heavy 
on  us,  and  we  cannot  make  light  of  those  of  others."® 

The  Franciscan  Berthold  constantly  declaims  with  the  greatest 
Tehemence  against  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  penny-preachers,  and  whom  he  describes  as  the  deadliest 
traitors  to  souls,. the  murderers  of  true  penitence:  "These  penny- 
preachers,  who  discourse  so  finely  before  the  people  concerning  God,  in 
order  that  they  may  strip  them  of  their  money ;  so  they  leave  off  con- 
fession, and  comfort  themselves  with  their  indulgences.  Because  such 
an  one  (such  a  preacher  of  indulgences)  can  discourse  so  very  elo- 
quently about  God,  they  fancy  he  is  a  saint.     Ho  is  as  really  the 

Ut  pro  nummonim  oblationc  satij»fac-  *  See  Abelard's  Ethics,  c.  xxvi.    Per.  1. 

tionis  injnnctao  poonas  condouent  vcl  re-  c.  f.  682. 

Iftzent,  non  tain    nttendentes,  quid  velit  ^  Ncs  talcm  consuctudincm  introduccro 

]X>ininu!>i,  quam  quid  valcat  nummus.  nolunius,  ct  ]>opuIi9  scandalum  ct  nobis  i;^- 

'  Sub  quadam    scilicet  specie   caritatis,  nominiam  acquiramus  circumcundu  eccle- 

led  in  veritate  ^umraae  cupiditatia.  sias,  ostendcndo  bcneHcia,  indulgcntias  lar- 

'  Quod  quidem  si  non  possunt,  vel  ne-  eiendo,  quas   dare  non  potcrit  nisi  solus 

iciant  certe  illud   pocticum,  in  quantum  l>euA. 

urbitror,  incumint : —  '  Nos  nostra  adhac  premant  peccata  nee 

Xw  pnwont  domino,  quae  proeont  omnlbas,  artef.  possmnufl  Icvare  aliena.  Lib.  ii,  c  xviiL 
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devil's  as  he  stands  there  and  cheats  Christendom.  He  is  as  much  fha 
devil's  as  any  robber  in  the  forest.  And  had  I  to  choose,  I  would 
rather,  an'  there  were  no  help  for  it,  my  soul  should  pass  out  of  tha 
mouth  of  a  robber  than  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  penny-preacher ;  fir 
the  former  ruins  but  his  own  soul,  while  the  penny-preacher  nuns 
many  thousands  besides.  For  all  who  are  lost  by  means  of  his  fisilae 
indulgences,  are  cast  to  the  bottom  of  hell,  while  he  must  suffer  aU 
their  torments  as  his  own.  As  Judas  sold  his  Lord,  so  thou  selleifc 
away  from  him  many  thousand  souls,  beyond  all  hope  of  retrieve.**' 
"  Fie!  on  thee,  penny-preacher,  murderer  of  the  whole  world  !  How 
many  souls  dost  thou,  for  the  sake  of  thy  false  gain,  seduce  from  tma 
repentance  and  cast  to  the  bottom  of  hell,  beyond  all  reach  of  helpt 
Thou  promisest  a  large  indulgence  for  a  penny  or  a  farthing  ;  so  tbat 
many  thousands  foolishly  imagine  they  have  expiated  all  their  oos 
with  their  penny,  or  their  farthing,  as  thou  snufflest  out  to  them.  So 
they  leave  off*  confessing  themselves ;  and  thus  go  on  to  perdition,  wiUi 
none  to  tell  them  better.  And  for  this  thou  shalt  be  cast  to  the  bottom 
of  hell,  and  all  these  shall  be  cast  upon  thee,  thou  who  hast  seduced 
and  sold  them  away  from  Almighty  God !  Yes,  souls !  for  a  pennj* 
or  a  farthing  !  Thou  murderer  of  true  penitence  ;  thou  hast  destroyed 
for  us  true  penitence.  This  the  penny-preachers  have  so  utterij 
destroyed  for  us,  that  there  is  now  scarcely  an  individual  who  is  willing 
to  confess  his  sins."^  He  describes  these  preachers  as  being  the 
vilest  of  hypocrites,  who  pretended  to  great  piety,  and  understood  how 
to  set  forth  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  of  the  martyrs  in  a  touching 
manner,  so  as  to  induce  the  common  people  to  purchase  their  indut 
gences :  "  He  dwells  so  much,  and  in  so  many  ways,  on  our  Lord's  sa& 
brings,  that  they  imagine  he  is  a  true  messenger  of  God  ;  then  &o 
weeps,  and  practises  sdl  sorts  of  tricks,  that  he  may  get  their  penniei| 
and  their  souls  to  boot.  Oftentimes,  the  Netherlander  affects  the 
speech  of  the  Highlander; 3  for  example,  the  dissembler  and  penny* 
preacher,  who  discourses  so  much  about  Gt)d  and  his  mother,  and  lui 
saints,  and  their  sufferings,  —  and  weeps,  into  the  bargain,  —  so  that 
one  might  swear  he  was  a  true  Highlander.  By  his  dress,  also,  saeh 
a  person  may  deceive,  but  not  for  any  long  time  by  his  manners/** 
The  popes  thought  it  necessary  to  enact  several  laws  agauist  the  too 
wide  extension  of  indulgences ;  and  these  laws  bear  testimony  also  to 
the  great  mischief  occasioned  by  them :  *"  Whereas,  through  the  nt- 
definite  and  superfluous  indulgences  which  many  prelates  boldly  take 
it  upon  them  to  ordam,  the  keys  of  the  church  fall  into  contempt,  and 
penance  loses  its  virtue  ;  therefore,  be  it  decreed  that,  at  the  conae: 
oration  of  a  church,  whether  performed  by  one  bishop  or  by  severali 
indulgence  shall  not  bo  extended  to  any  term  beyond  a  year,"  etc. 
The  pope — who  though  possessed  of  plenary  power,  was  still  used  t» 
set  these  limits  to  himself — was  held  out  to  them  as  a  pattern.^  At  a 

'  In  the  edidon  cited  above,  on  page  150.       *  See  page  S16. 

«  Page  290.  »  ConciL  Lat  iv,  1215,  c  but 

'  Highland,  iTinbol  of  heaven ;  Lowland, 
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■ 

OODDcQ  held  at  Beziers  in  South  France,^  which  especially  set  itself  to 
Mpoee  the  sects  that  were  now  spreading  with  such  mighty  power  in 
ttose  districts,  a  canon  was  also  drawn  up  against  abuses  in  the 
gruitang  of  indulgences, —  a  step  undoubtedly  connected  with  the 
nme  object ;  since  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  preachers  of  indul- 
gences assuredly  supplied  those  sects  with  a  great  abundance  of 
reasons  for  attacking  the  dominant  church.  It  was  decreed  that 
'^none  but  suitable  persons,  furnished  with  testimonies  from  their 
■nperiors,  should  be  tolerated  as  preachers  of  indulgences ;  since  it 
was  certain  that  hireling  preachers  of  indulgences  and  those  who 
need  them  as  hirelings,  had  no  less  by  their  wicked  lives  than  by  their 
erroneous  preaching,  caused  great  scandal  by  promising,  for  a  small 
earn  of  money,  to  procure  deliverance  for  the  condemned  in  hell/*^ 

Finallyi  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Third, 
irluch  was  expressly  designed  to  counteract  the  breaking  up  of  the 
discipline  of  penance.  Confession  of  sins  to  the  priest  had,  indeed, 
until  now,  been  recommended,  and  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
eelf- humiliation  of  the  delinquent ;  but  it  was  only  in  case  of  mortal 
rins,  involving  the  exclusion  of  the  subject  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
that  such  confession  was  held  to  be  indispensably  necessary  ;  since,  in 
this  case,  the  three  parts  of  penance  distinguished  by  Peter  of  Lom- 
bardy,  must  all  come  together.     That  which  had  hitherto  been  left  an 

actional  matter,  was  by  Innocent  the  Third  prescribed  as  settled  law. 
e  directed  in  the  twenty-first  canon  of  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  in 
1215,  that  each  individual  of  the  male  and  female  sex  should,  after 
Iiaving  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion,  truly  and  faithfully  confess, 
for  himself  alone,  all  his  sins,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  his  own  priest, 
and  strive  to  perform  according  to  his  ability  the  penance  imposed  upon 
him  ;  and  at  least  once  a  year,  on  the  Easter  festival,  partake  of  the 
holy  eucharist ;  unless,  after  hearing  the  advice  of  his  own  priest,  he 
thought  himself,  for  good  reasons,  bound  to  abstain  from  it  for  a 
season.  But  if,  for  good  and  valid  reasons,  any  one  should  choose 
to  confess  his  sins  to  a  foreign  priest,  he  must  first  ask  and  obtain 
permission  so  to  do  from  his  own  priest ;  otherwise,  the  foreign  priest 
coald  not  exercise  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  It  was  especially 
enjoined  on  the  priest  to  exercise  prudence  and  wisdom  in  the  care  of 
aools.  He  was  directed  to  inform  himself  exactly  with  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  sinner  and  of  his  sin,  in  order  that  from  these  data 
he  might  be  able  skilfully  to  determine  what  counsel  to  give,  and  what 
remedies  to  apply.  The  strictest  confidence  with  regard  to  the  mat- 
ters confessed  was  enjoined  on  the  priest,  with  severe  penalties  in  case 
of  transgression.  By  means  of  tiiis  introduction  of  oral  confession 
into  the  laws  of  the  church,  it  was  intended  to  put  a  check  on  the 
loose  administration  of  the  penitential  system  generally  ;  to  compel  the 
priest  to  a  more  strict  moral  oversight  dver  his  conununity,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  laity  from  withdrawing  themselves  from  it.  A  stricter  dis- 
charge of  the  pastoral  duties  was  thus  secured,  and  the  tie  more 

^  Conciliam  Biterrense.  *  V.  HArduln.  Condi,  t  viiL  1 409. 
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cloBely  hiit  betwizl  flie  triMi  and  luf  people.  Sudi  •  wd^iftm. 
resjponded  witii  the  spirit  of  tiie  ebndi,  idMi  im^  VHPiiJ 
reh^us  conscioiisiiess  of  the  hltj  in  a  itate  .of  enfire  depeMinibl 
the  priest. 


if 
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HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES. 


Evolution  op  Doctrines  and  of  Theology  nr  the  Westmui 

Church. 

From  the  rudeness  of  the  eleventh  century  we  saw  a  new  spiritual 
life  emer^ng ;  and  here,  too,  the  new  religious  awakening  was  accom* 
pamed  with  the  commenoement  of  a  new  creation  in  science.  Yet 
these  two  directions  of  the  new  life,  the  religious  and  the  scientific, 
did  not  always  work  harmoniously  together,  but  also  developed  them- 
selvea  independently,  side  by  side ;  and  sometimes,  in  fact,  ■—  af 
one  or  the  other  of  them  hajf^ncd  to  predominate, — they  fell  into 
&ect  opposition  to  one  another.  Accordingly,  we  observe  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  certain  dialectical  tendency,  engendered  simply  hj 
the  eelf-feeling  of  the  awakened  understanding,  and  not  originally  ani- 
mated by  any  religious  interest,  which  now  threatened  to  come  into 
conflict  with  the  spiritual  tendencies  that  had  sprung  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  reli^ous  life.  On  the  one  side,  was  the  predominant  life  of 
feeling  and  emotion ;  on  the  other,  the  predominant  activity  of  the 
understanding  and  of  conception.  Already,  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  period,  we  noticed  the  strife  between  a  freer  mode  of 
mquiry  and  one  which  chose  to  subject  itself  rather  to  the  authority 
of  church  tradition  :  as  it  was  presented  to  us,  in  th*^  one  case,  in  m 
person  of  Berengar ;  in  the  other,  in  that  of  Lanfranc.  But  the  tri- 
umph of  Lanfranc  evinced  already  to  which  side  the  reigning  spirit 
was  inclined ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  battle  was  not  yet 
decided ;  but  the  contest  must  be  often  repeated  ere  such  a  decision 
could  be  arrived  at,  as  to  fix  a  standing>point  for  the  present  times. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dialectical  writings  of 
Boethius  had  a  special  influence  in  directing  the  awakened  spirit  of 
plulosophical  inquiry  to  the  question  rcspectmg  t|^  objective  signifi- 
cance of  general  conceptaons,  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this 
expliuns  everything ;  for  the  outward  occasion  and  point  of  attache 
ment  for  that  which  developes  itself  from  an  inward  principle  is  one 
thing,  and  the  true  inward  principle  itself,  grounded  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  process  of  philosoplucal  development,  is  another.  The  most 
important  antagonisms  which,  under  different  forms  in  different  ages^ 
are  wont  to  busy  the  powers  of  thought,  when  awakening  to  freer  self- 
activity,  may  be  recognized  in  the  present  case,  though  men  lost  HxeiOr 
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selves  in  a  multitude  of  less  important  collateral  questions  and  unfnut- 
ful  dialectical  subtleties,  before  the  main  questions  and  antagonisms, 
lying  at  the  bottom,  could  be  brought  into  the  clear  light  of  conscious- 
ness. Under  those  antagonisms, —  which  set  in  movement  the  dia- 
lectic spirits  of  those  times,  relating  to  reality  and  non  reality,  to  the 
objective  or  barely  subjective  siOTificance  of  general  conceptions,  — 
were  enveloped  the  gravest  questions  respecting  the  relation  of  thought 
to  being,  of  the  universal  to  the  particular.  It  was  the  first  break- 
ing forth,  though  still  concealed  in  the  bud,  and  not  come  as  yet  to 
clear  self-consciousness,  of  the  controversy  between  a  speculative  and 
dogmatical,  and  an  empirical  and  skeptical,  tendency.  It  is  obvious  to 
remark,  therefore,  the  great  importance  of  the  issue  of  such  a  contest, 
in  determining  the  direction  of  the  scientific,  and  especially,  of  the 
theological  spirit. 

As  the  dogmatical  bent  of  Augustin  exercised  the  most  decided 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  age,  so  the  peculiar  realistic  element, 
which  was  so  closely  inwoven  with  his  whole  mode  of  thinking,  had,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  latter,  obtdned  the  mastery ;  and  that,  too,  in 
the  same  form  in  which  it  appears  in  his  writings,  viz.,  after  that 
partly  Platonic  and  partly  Aristotelian  mode  of  apprehension,  accord- 
ing to  which  general  conceptions  (the  universalid)  were  regarded  as 
the  archetypes  of  the  divine  reason  (universalia  ante  rem)  and  as 
copied,  struck  off  in  the  manifold  diversity  of  phenomena  —  the  species 
lying  at  the  basis  of  individual  beings  Quniversalia  in  re).  But  a  new 
tendency  proceeded  from  Roscelin,  a  canonical  priest,  who,  near  tlie 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  founded  a  peculiar  dialectical  school  at 
Gompiegnc.  He  maintained  that  all  knowledge  must  proceed  firam 
experience ;  individuals  only  had  real  existence ;  all  general  concep- 
tions were  without  objective  significance.  They  were  but  abstractions, 
necessary  helps  of  the  understanding,  to  enable  it  to  grasp  the  infinite 
manifoldness  of  things,  nomina  nan  res  ;  hence  the  name  Nominaliain, 
to  designate  this  school.^  The  skeptical  tendency  of  nominalism  may  be 
clearly  discerned  in  his  own  case,  by  observing  the  mode  in  which  he 
disputes  the  objective  reality  of  the  conceptions,  "  whole  and  part," 
when  he  says :  "  The  parts  must  be  prior  to  the  whole ;"  "  the  wh(de 
presupposes  the  parts,  and  yet  the  parts  really  subsist  only  in  reference 
to  a  whole. "*^  An  internal  necessity,  however,  would  impel  the  minds 
of  this  age,  so  predominantly  dogmatical  in  its  tendency,  to  resist  a 

'  I  wiU  hero  notice  how  that  extraor-  relict,  sed  sicnt  solis  Tocibus  species,  ili 

dinary  man,  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  thirteenth  et  partes  adscribebat    Si  qaia  aDtem  na 

century,  of  whom  we  sh^  have  more  to  say  illam.  quae  domus  est,  rebus  aliis,  paiiili 

hereafter,  states  these  antagonisms :  Aliqui  scilicet  et  fundamcnto  constare  diccret-tatt 

ponunt  ea  (univcrsalia)  solum  in  anima,  ipsum  argumcntatione  impugnabat :  MffH 

aliqui  extra,  aliqui  medio  modo.    Opus  ilia,  quae  est  paries,  rei  illius,  quae  donm 

Majus,  p.  i,  c.  vi,  f.  28.  est,  pars  sit,  cum  ipsa  domus  nihil  alind  4X^ 

'  These  doctrines  of  Roscelin  have  be-  quam  ipsa  paries  et  tcctnm  et  fundames* 

come  more  accurately  known  by  means  of  tum,  profecto  paries  sui  ipsius  et  caeteio* 

the  fragments  of  Abelard's  dialectics,  pub-  rum  pars  erit  At  vero  quomodo  sui  iptini 

lished  by  Cousin  (Ouvrage  incdits  d*Abd-  pars  fucrit?  Amplius  omnis  pars  natnnfi- 

iard.  Pari.s,  1836).     Fuit  autem,  memini,  ter  prior  est  suo  toto.    Quomodo  antem 

ma^tri  nostri  Roscellini  tarn  insana  sen-  paries  prior  se  et  aliis  dicetur,  cum  se  noDo 

iQ&tia,  nt  nullam  rem  partibns  constare  modo  prior  sit  ?  I4.  c  p.  471 
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skeptical  element  so  strongly  expressed ;  and  this  antagonism  was  the 
fint  which  particularly  occupied  the  dialecticians. 

The  university  of  Paris  presented,  in  the  twelfth  century,  for  the 
fint  time,  a  school  which  gradually  became  a  common  centre  for  all 
sdentific  studies.  Previous  to  this,  it  was  only  individual  men  of  dis^ 
tbguished  talents,  teachers  in  the  cathedral  and  monastic  schools, 
who,  by  their  power  of  influence  on  youthful  minds,  and  by  their  repu- 
tation, collected  around  them  the  young  men  from  various  districts,  far 
nd  near.  So  labored  the  two  representatives  of  the  opposite  dialec- 
tical tendencies,  in  two  neighboring  cities,  —  one  at  Lisle,  the  other  at 
Toumay.  In  the  first-named  city,  Raimbert  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Nominalist  school.  At  Toumay,  the  Cathedral  school  had  become 
eminent  and  flourishing,  under  the  care  of  its  great  master,  Odo,  or 
Udardus ;  and  he,  as  a  realist,  was  a  wdrm  opponent  of  the  dialec- 
tician in  his  neighborhood.  The  reputation  of  this  scholar  brought ' 
ic^ther  young  men  here  from  all  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands.  When  we  think  of  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  we  must  be 
•orprised  to  learn  that  such  influence  could  proceed  from  a  man  of 
fldence,  not  merely  on  the  narrower  circle  of  his  scholars,  but  upon  the 
dty  itself  in  which  he  lived.  Yet  so  we  find  it  described  by  one  of 
Biombert's  contemporaries.  ^^  If  one  rambled  through  the  streets  of  the 
dty,  and  observed  the  crowds  of  disputants,  one  might  imagine  that 
tiie  citizens  had  abandoned  all  other  business,  and  occupied  themselves 
irith  philosophy  alone.  Coming  into  the  vicmity  of  the  school,  one 
would  sometimes  behold  Odo  walking  about  with  his  scholars,  and 
mstaractmg  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Peripatetics,  sometimes  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  replying  to  the  questions  propounded  to  him. 
Daring  the  hours  of  the  evening,  too,  he  might  be  heard,  till  late  mto 
tbe  night,  disputing  before  the  church  doors,  or  seen  pointing  with  his 
finger  and  explaining  to  his  scholars  the  course  of  the  stars.  His 
•eholars,  who  numbered  two  hundred,  were  warmly  and  enthusiastically 
attached  to  him."^ 

But  this  undue  predominance  of  one  mental  direction,  the  dialectical, 
tiiis  one-sided  occupation  of  the  mind  with  mere  formal  matter,  was 
attended  with  its  mischievous  effects.  As  well  the  life  and  soul,  as 
tbe  material  interests  of  science,  would  suffer  thereby.  .The  new 
dialecticians  were  intent  on  finding  for  everything  some  new  expression, 
nithout  any  advantage  to  the  matter  in  hand.  In  their  new-coined 
I^itin  words,  men  fancied  they  had  obtained  science.  The  ingenious 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  empirical  knowledge  against  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  dialectics,  which  swallowed  up  all  other  interests,  John 
of  .Salisbuiy,  in  the  last  times  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  to  complain 
that  this  one-sided  logical  enthusiasm  caused  all  other  studies  and  all 
employment  of  time  on  the  ancients  to  be  despised ;  that  every  man 
was  for  inventing  a  new  grammar,  a  new  logic ;  that  after  the  ancient 
rules  had  been  abolished,  new  laws  for  everything  were  drawn  from  the 

>  8ee  the  history  of  the  abhey  at  Tonrnaj,  by  the  abbot  Hennan,  in  IVAcheiy 
Spidleg.  tii,  f.  889. 
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depths  of  philosophy.  "  To  call  an  ass  or  a  man,"  says  he,  "  by  his 
common  name,  was  a  transgression,  a  thing  unworthy  of  a  philosopher. 
It  was  held  to  be  impossible  to  say  or  to  do  anything  according  to  the 
rules  of  reason,  unless  the  terms  fitness  and  reason  were  expressly 
introduced."'  "  Schools,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  became  multiplied ; 
since  no  man  was  content  to  be  a  scholar,  but  each,  borne  onward  by 
the  approbation  of  his  adherents,  would  himself  be  the  author  of  some 
new  thing."^  When  mdividuals  who  had  been,  for  a  season,  dxclu- 
sively  occupied  with  these  matters,  became  sensible  of  the  idleness  of 
such  pursuits,  or  were  brought,  by  the  experiences  of  life,  to  a  more 
serious  tone  of  mind,^  they  retired  from  the  world  and  became  regular 
canonicals  or  monks. 

Yet  the  change  produced  by  such  impressions  was  not  the  same  in 
all.  As  it  was  usually  the  case  that  those  who  imagined  they  had 
renounced  the  world,  not  seldom  betrayed  by  their  temper  that  thev 
continued  to  be  the  same  as  before,  although  changed  as  to  form,  so  it 
turned  out  here  that,  with  many,  the  old  nature  soon  emerged  again ; 
and  hence  it  was  easy,  as  John  of  Salisbury  says,  to  see,  lurking  under 
the  monk's  cowl,  the  self-conceit  of  the  philosopher.*  Others  renounced, 
with  their  whole  soul,  the  pursuits  which,  before,  they  had  idly  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  giving  themselves  wholly  up  to  monkish  asceticism, 
studied  only  how  to  make  sure  of  salvation.  The  third  class  were 
composed  of  such  as  possessed  a  real  inward  call  to  speculation,  and 
who,  therefore,  by  the  change  of  their  interior  life,  could  not  be  induced 
wholly  to  abandon  it,  inasmuch  as,  by  so  doing,  they  must  deny  the 
essential  character  of  their  own  minds,  but  only  took  a  new  direction 
in  the  same,  and  turned  it  upon  objects  which,  after  that  change, 
more  particularly  occupied  their  attention. 

An  example  of  a  change  of  the  last-mentioned  kind  is  furnished  in 
the  above-named  Odo.  Already,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  above-mentioned  realistic  school ;  and  indeed,  by 
the  severe  life  which  he  himself  led,  and  to  which  he  held  his  scholars, 
he  had  made  himself  universally  respected  and  reverenced.  But  the 
study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  still  lay 

remote  from  his  pursuits,  and  he  busied  himself  only  with  the  philo- 

• 

*  Solam  convenicntiam   sive  rationem  rem,  dcprchcndentes  in  se  et  aliU  praadi 

loqucbantur.   Argumcntum  sonahat  in  ore  cantes,  quia  quicqaid  didicerant,  TUiitaf 

omnium  ct  a.<inum  nominarc  vel  horoinem  vanitatum  est  et  super  omnia  yanitas. 

ant  aliquid  opcrum  naturae  instar  criminis  *  Tiic  noticeable  words  of  John  of  Salk- 

erat  et  a  philosopho  alienum.   Impossibile  bury:  Si  mihi  non  crcdis,  claustra  ingre- 

credcbatur    convcnicnter   et   ad    rationis  dere,  scrutare  mores  fratrum  et  inTenlei 

Bormam  quiequam  dicere  aut  faeere,  nisi  il)i  supcrbiam  Moab  et  cam  intensam  Takle, 

oonvenientis  et  rationis  mentio  cxprcssim  ut  arn)gantia  absorbeat  fortitudinem  ejus, 

esset  inscrto.   Metalog.  lib.  i,  c.  Hi.  Miratur  Benedictus  ct  querituri  qaoa  te 

'  Reccntes  magistri  c  scbolis  et  pnlli  quodammodo  auctore  latet  lupus  in  pelU- 

Tolacrum  e  nidis,  sicut  pari  teni|>ore  mora-  bus  agninis.  Utique  tonsnram  et  paUam 

bantur,  sic  pai'itcr  avolabant.  vestem  a  supercilio  distare  caasatur.   Et  at 

'  Such  cases  must  have  occurred  fre-  rcctius  dixcrim,  supercilium  arguit,  eo  quod 

qnently,  as  John  of  Salisbury  remarks :  tonsurae  vestibusque  non  consonet  Bitot 

(jietalog.  lib.  i,  c  iv)  Alii  namque  mona-  observationum  contemnitnr  et  sab  imagine 

diorum  aut  clericonim  claustrum  ingressi  philosophantis    spiritos   fallacin 

•nnt  et  plerique  snum  correxenuit  erro*  obrapit. 
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BOphical  writings  of  antiquity,  so  far  as  they  were  then  known  in  the 
Latin  language.  Because  he  strove  to  imitate  the  pattern  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  which,  in  those  times  of  philosophical  enthusiasm, 
oould  be  the  more  easily  represented  as  the  highest  ideal  of  perfection 
the  less  men  derived  their  knowledge  of  antiquity  from  credible  sources,^ 
therefore  many  were  inclined  to  attribute  his  severity  of  life  to  hia 
emulation  of  those  philosophers,  rather  than  to  the  spirit  of  Christian 
asceticism.^  On  a  certain  time  he  happened  to  purchase  of  one  of  his 
scholars  Augustin's  work,  De  libero  arhitrio^  and  had  thrown  the  book 
into  his  library,  without  taking  any  further  thought  about  it.  Two 
months  afterwards,  however,  when  he  was  explaining  to  his  pupils  the 
work  of  Bocthius,  Be  consolatione  phibsophiaej  and  in  so  doing  was  led 
to  speak  of  freewill,  he  recollected  the  new  addition  he  had  lately 
made  to  his  library,  and  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  him.  So  strongly  was 
he  interested  by  it,  that  from  thenceforth  he  began  to  expound  the  whole 
work  to  his  scholars.  Finally,  in  expounding  the  third  book,  he  came  to  a 
passage  which  treats  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  souls  absorbed  in 
the  pursuits  of  a  worldly  life,  and  excluded  from  the  heavenly  glory. 
[ftis  he  thought  himself  bound  to  apply  to  himself  and  to  the  com- 
panions of  his  labors,  because  their  science  did  not  reach  beyond  the 
present  world.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  took 
nb  way  to  the  church.  The  vanity  of  the  pursuits  in  which  he  had 
Idthcrto  been  engaged,  rose  clearly  before  his  mmd  ;  four  of  hia 
scholars  joined  him,  prepared  to  follow  him  anywhere.  He  got  himself 
admitted  among  the  regular  canonicals,  became  abbot,  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  now  applied  his  philosophical  method  to 
the  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  He  wrote  a  work  on  original 
sin,  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  influence  of  his  philo- 
sojdiical  realism.  When  the  different  positions  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology thus  came  to  be  confounded  together,  theological  controversies 
might  easily  grow  out  of  the  philosophical,  and  be  carried  on  with  even 
greater  violence. ^ 

This  manifested  itself  in  the  way  in  which  nominalism  was  sup- 
pressed at  its  first  appearance,  by  a  fusing  together  of  the  theological 
with  the  philosophical  interest.  Only,  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
Eoscelin  did  not  depart  from  the  prevailing  bent,  not  merely  by  hia 
peculiar  dialectical  theory,  but  also  by  his  theological  principles,  and, 
indeed,  the  entire  position  he  took  in  theology,  thereby  creating  great 
alarm  among  the  followers  of  that  bent.  There  was  unquestionably  to 
be  detected,  as  we  have  8een,in  the  dialectics  of  Roscelin,  a  skeptical 

r'  'it,  and  a  skeptical  tendency ;  and  the  same  spirit  might  lead  to 
unsettlmg  of  everything,  even  in  matters  of  Christian  faith.     The 

'  We  shall  meet  with  an  example  of  this  anecdote  which  occurs    in  tho    alrcady- 

finther  on  in  Abclanl.  mentioned  life  of  Odo.    One  of  the  joting 

•  The  above-mentioned  writer  of  the  his-  clcrpvmcn  of  Tournay,  who  was  made  un- 
torjof  St.  Martin's  abbev  at  Tours,  cites  it  easy  fcy  the  controversy  between  the  realist 
as  the  opinion  of  some :  ^um  banc  distric-  and  the  nominalist  schools,  between  his 
tkmem  non  cxercere  causa  religionis,  sed  teacher  Odo  and  Raimoert  of  Lisle,  applied 
podus  anti(iuae  philosophiac  consuctu-  to  a  deaf-mute  at  Tournay,  who  paiMd  for 
diiiis.  a  soothsayer,  to  know  on  which  tide  laj 

*  Characteristic  of  these  times  is  an  the  truth. 
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dangerous  conclusions  ascribed  to  Roscelin's  dialectical  theory  by  his 
theological  opponents,  had  their  origin  no  doubt,  in  some  feeling  of 
this  sort. I  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such  skeptical  tendency 
actually  betrayed  itself  in  his  theology.  We  do  not  perceive  that  he 
actually  ascribed  more  to  reason  in  comparison  with  faith,  —  that  he 
actually  made  the  latter  more  dependent  on  the  scrutiny  of  the  former, 
— than  other  theologians.  He  spoke,  in  fact,  not  of  a  trial  of  *'  faith'* 
by  "  reason,*'  but  of  a  defending  of  the  former  by  the  latter.  Aa 
pagans  and  Jews  defend  their  religion,  so  he  maintained  ought  Chris- 
tians to  defend  their  reli^on ;  ^  and,  in  order  to  this,  reason  should 
minister  to  faith.  To  this,  in  fact,  agreed  also  the  dialectical  theologians 
of  the  common  stamp ;  nor  did  it  in  anywise  conflict  with  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Augustinian  philosophy  of  reli^on  and  doctrine.  To  be 
sure,  everytiiing  depended  on  the  manner  according  to  which  the  idea 
of  defending  tlie  faith  should  now  be  determined.  Here  there  waa 
still  room  for  great  diflferences  of  opinion.  The  defence  of  the  fsuth 
which  was  held  forth  as  a  pretext,  might  be  taken  advantage  of  as  ft 
means  of  entering  into  a  bolder  examination  of  the  church  doctrines. . 
Although  the  opposition  between  lloscelin  and  the  other  theologians 
rested  on  deeper  grounds,  yet  it  was  only  a  subordinate  and  smg|to 
point  which  furnished  the  occasion  for  attacking  him.  As  he  uniformly 
maintained  that  the  dialectical  exposition  of  conceptions  should  be  made 
to  subserve  the  defence  of  the  church  doctrines,  so  he  was  desirous  of 
showing  that,  without  his  nominalism,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  could  not  be  rightly  presented. 
Considering,  as  he  did,  every  universal  to  be  a  mere  abstraction,  and  psi^ 
ticulars  as  alone  having  redity,  he  argued  that,  if  only  the  essence  of 
God  in  the  Trinity  was  called  una  res^  and  the  three  persons  not  tre$ 
reSy  the  latter  could  not  be  considered  as  anything  real.  Only  the 
one  God  would  be  the  real ;  all  besides,  a  mere  nominal  distinction,  to 
which  nothing  real  corresponded ;  and  so,  therefore,  with  the  Son  would 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  also  have  become  man. 

It  was  accordingly  necessary  to  designate  the  three  persons  as  three 
real  beings  (Jire%r€f)j  the  same  in  respect  of  will  and  power .3  Such 
a  view  might,  not  without  reason,  draw  down  upon  him  the  reproach 
of  tri theism.  At  a  council  assembled  in  lOU-J,  at  Soissons,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  archbishop  of  llhcims,  lioscelin's  doctrine  was 
condemned  as  tritheism,  and  his  fears  of  the  wrath  of  the  populace 

*  As  when  in  a  letter^  not  of  Abclard'a  quo  dicitur  Domlnus  partem  piscis  asd 

writing,  but  published  in  the  collection  of  comcdisse,  partem  hnjus  vocis,  quae  estpii- 

his  works  (p.  334),  he  is  accused  of  doubt-  cis  assi,  nun  piirtom  rei, intelligerc  conanuv 

ing  tlie  reality  of  the  gospel  liistory,  on  the  *  His  >\-bnU  in   An.selm's  book,  Dc  fids 

ground  that  Huch  doubt  necessarily  follow-  trinitat.  c.  iii :     l*a;;iini   dcfendunt  legem 

cd  from   his  principles:  "If  the  concep-  suam,  Judaci  dcfendunt  legem  suara,  ergo 

tions,"  whole  and  part,  '*  have  no  reality,  et  nos  Christiani  dobemus  defeuderc  Adoa 

it  follows  that  the  tebtimony  of  the  gospel  nostram. 

narrative,  *  Clirist  ate  part  of  a  fi<>h  roasted  ^  Ansclm.  1.  c:  Si  tres  personac  sunt  nn 

on  the  coals,*  cannot  bo  really  true,''  1.  c. :  tantum  res,  et  non  sunt  ti-es  res,  unaqoa^ 

file  sicut  pscudodialecticus,  ita  et  pseudo-  que  per  ac  sepanitim,  sicut  trcs  angeli  aat 

christianus,  cum  in  dialectica  sua  nuUana  trea  aniniac,  ita  tamcn  ut  voluntatc  ct  po- 

rem^  partes  habere  aostimat,  ita  divinam  tentia  omnino  sint  idem,  ergo  pater  et  spif" 

piginam  impudenter  penrertit,  ut  eo  looi,  itiu  sanctoB  cum  filio  incarnatua  est 
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towards  him,  as  a  heretic,  induced  him  to  a  recantation.  Thus,  driven 
by  the  power  of  his  opponents  from  his  native  land,  he  sought  in 
England  a  place  of  refuge  and  field  of  labor.  But  Be  found  himself 
deceived  in  his  expectations  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  encountered  in 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  primate  of  the  English  church,  the 
most  zealous  champion  of  realism  and  opponent  of  nominalism  :  while 
on  the  other  hand,  bj  maintaining  a  position  in  no  way  connected  with 
his  peculiar  bent,  but  simply  relating  to  an  interest  of  the  church,  he 
incurred  the  violent  displeasure  of  an  important  party.  He  set  up 
the  principle  anew  which  had  been  held  at  an  earlier  period  by  zealots 
of  the  school  of  Hildebrand,  and  controverted  by  others,  that  sons 
begotten  in  priestly  marriage  —  which,  by  the  sticklers  for  tlie  law  of 
celibacy  in  the  priests,  was  considered,  however,  a  concubinage  — 
diould  not  be  admitted  to  any  ecclesiastical  office.  Now,  since  it  was 
the  case  that,  until  the  Hildebrandian  principles  had  worked  their  way 
bto  the  whole  church,  the  number  of  married  clergy  was  still  very  great, 
he  must  necessarily,  by  maintainmg  such  a  principle,  excite  against 
himself  the  hatred  of  multitudes,  partly  of  sons  from  such  marriages 
who  already  stood  in  some  ecclesiastical  office,  partly  of  clergymen 
who  lived  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  and  .who  were  desirous  of  handing 
down  their  office  in  their  families.  The  anger  of  these  men  against 
him  would  be  so  much  the  greater,  because,  m  such  a  contest,  he  could 
reckon  on  the  support  of  a  party  at  whose  head  stood  the  popes  ;  for 
which  reason  the  severe  censors  of  morals  among  the  clergy  were  ever 
feared  and  hated.  Thus,  driven  by  the  wrath  of  his  enemies  from 
England,  he  returned  back  to  France,  where  he  was  destined  to  en- 
gage in  new  controversies,  till  at  length,  wearied  with  disputing,  he 
withdrew  from  the  public  stage,  to  a  hfe  of  silent  and  quiet  seclusion. 
Roscelin's  opponent,  Anselm,  is  the  man  who  exerted  the  most  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  theological  and  philosophical  turn  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  was  the  Augustin  of  his  age.  What  gives  him  his  great 
importance,  is  that  unity  of  spirit  in  which  everything  is  of  one  piece, 
—  the  harmony  between  life  and  knowledge,  which,  in  his  case,  noth- 
ing disturbed.  Love  was  the  inspiring  soul  of  his  thought  as  of  his 
actions.  He  was  born  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  in  1033.  The  good 
•eed  sown  in  his  tender  mind,  by  his  pious  mother  Ermenbcrga,  seems 
to  have  had  a  singular  influence  on  the  development  of  his  powers. 
Even  in  childhood  he  occupied  himself  in  meditation  on  divine  things. 
Brought  up  among  the  mountains,  he  fancied  that  heaven  was  above 
their  peaks,  and  that  there  God  sat  enthroned,  surrounded  by  hi& 
court  of  state.  A  deep  impression  was  left  on  his  mind  by  a  dream, 
in  which  he  imagined  that  he  ascended  above  the  mountains  to  God, 
and  was  there  refreshed  by  God's  own  hands  with  the  bread  of  heaven. 
When  a  young  man  he  was  induced,  by  the  morose  temper  of  his 
fstther  towards  him,  to  leave  the  paternal  roof  and  travel  to  France. 
After  having  wandered  about  in  that  country  for  the  space  of  nearly 
three  years,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Lanfranc,  he  repaired  to  the 
numastery  of  Bee  in  Normandy,^  over  which  that  teacher  presided, 
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and  the  dialectical  bent  which  his  mind  here  received,  determined 
from  that  time  and  forever  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  and  of  hia 
mode  of  thinking.  In  1060,  he  became  himself  a  monk  in  the  moo- 
astery  of  Bee  ;  and  in  10G3,  prior  of  this  monastery,  as  the  immediate 
successor  of  his  teacher,  Lanfranc.  His  time  was  divided  between  the 
common  exercises  of  devotion,  the  imparting  of  spiritual  counsel, 
superintending  the  education  of  the  youth  in  the  monastery,  guiding 
the  souls  of  the  monks  at  large,  correcting  the  ancient  manuscripts 
which  had  become  disfigured  with  errors  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
preceding  cciituries,i  and  study  and  meditation  on  the  subject-matter 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Great  part  of  the  night  was  spent  by  him  m 
these  occupations ;  only  a  few  hours  were  allowed  for  sleep.  ^Vitli 
the  station  he  held  in  the  monastery,  were  connected  a  multitude  of 
little  duties,  unprofitable  to  the  mind  ;  ^  but  the  self-denial  of  love  ena- 
bled him  to  accomplish  all  this  business  with  conscientious  fidelity ; 
so  that  the  time  which  he  was  desirous  of  devoting  to  his  labors  as  a 
author,  to  study,  contemplation,  or  prayer,  had  often  to  be  spent  i 
such  employments.3  The  man  of  profound  speculative  intellect  must 
let  himself  down  —  no  easy  task  for  him  —  to  the  business  of  tcadn 
ing  boys  to  decline.*  He  was. an  enemy  to  the  dark,  rigi3  discipline 
of  the  monks.  He  endeavored  to  make  love  the  inspiring  principle 
of  education.  An  abbot  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  piety 
having  once  complained  to  him  that,  with  all  the  strict  severity  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  boys,  still  nothing  was  brought  to  pass ; 
that,  after  all  the  stripes  inflicted  on  them,  they  remained  incorrigiUe, 
utterly  stupid,  and  brutish,  —  Anselm  replied  to  him :  "  A  beautiful 
result  of  your  training,  to  convert  men  into  brutes.  But  tell  me,  i 
you  were  to  plant  a  tree  in  your  garden,  and  shut  it  up  on  all  sides 
that  its  branches  could  not  extend  in  any  direction,  what  sort  of  a  tree 
would  it  become,  in  case  you  should,  a  year  afterward,  give  it  free- 
dom again  ?  Certainly,  a  good-for-nothing  tree,  with  crooked,  snarly 
branches.  And  would  not  the  whole  fault  be  your  own,  who  forced 
the  tree  into  such  uimatural  confinement."^  This  comparison  he 
applied  to  education  after  the  following  manner :  "  So  would  it  turn  out ' 
with  boys  treated  with  the  same  severity,  irre3i)ective  of  their  several 
different  peculiarities.  The  evil  propensities,  restrained  by  mere  force, 
would  only  thrive  the  more  in  secret ;  and  thus  they  would  grow  har^ 
eiied  against  everything  done  for  their  imi)roveinent.  Because  they 
experience  no  love,  no  act  of  kindness  or  friendship,  from  you,  —  they 
give  you  credit  for  nothing  good,  but  imagine  that  all  you  do  proceeds 
from  hatred  and  malevolence.     And  because  they  have  been  educated 


*  Libros,  qui  ante  id  temporia  nimis  cor-  *  As  he  writes  to  ft  young  monk  (I.c.qk 

mpti  ubique  temirum    craut,  corrigcbut,  55):  Tu  scis.  quam  moieslum  mihi  scmpw 

savs  Eadmer,  in  his  life  of  Anselm.  fucrit  pueris  duclinarc. 

^  As  he  himself  expresses  it  (lib.  i,  ep.  *  Itjuiue  iiuli>crctc  opprcssi,   pravas  6C 

42) :  Viles  et  sterilcs,  quas  tamen  negligere  spinaruni  nuue  poi-plexus  inter  se  cogitft* 

non  audeam,  occupationes.  tioncs  con^'crunt,  fovent,  nutriunt,  tantoqM 

^  Lib.  i,  ep.  42 :  Non  solum  dictnndi,  scd  cas  nutricndo  vi  sutl'ulciunt,  utoniniaf  qoM 

et  legend!  ct  meditandi  sive  orandi  oppor-  illoruni  coiTCctioni  po:>sent  admiuicaladi 

tnnitatem  video  remotam.  obstiiuUa  mente  subterfugiant 
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by  no  one  in  true  love,  they  can  accost  no  one  otherwise  than  with  a 
oat-down  countenance,  and  stolen  glances.^  And  I  would  fain  have  yon 
ten  me,"  added  ho,  with  some  feeling :  "  Why  treat  them  with  such 
koetility  ?  Are  they  not  human  beings :  have  they  not  the  same 
natnre  with  yourselves  ?"  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  how  love 
and  severity  should  be  united  in  the  educating  of  youth.  He  made 
(be  abbot  conscious  of  the  evil  results  which  must  necessarily  follow 
from  his  mode  of  training.  What  great  effects  might  be  brought 
•bout  by  love,  Anselm  showed  by  his  own  example.  lie  found  in  the 
monastery  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Osbern,  who  was  greatly  prejudiced 
against  him,  and  who  possessed  a  most  obstinate  temper.  But  by  little 
acts  of  kindness,  by  entering  wholly  into  his  peculiar  ways,  by  over- 
looking many  faults,  when  it  could  be  done  without  disturbing  the 
order  of  the  monastery,  he  found  means  of  overcoming,  by  the  force 
of  love,  the  resistance  of  an  untoward  disposition.  He  enchained  the 
kd  to  himself,  and  then  first  began  gradually  to  pursue  with  liim  a 
BOre  earnest  and  strict  course  of  d&cipline.  As  the  boy  grew  up,  a 
bearty  friendship  was  formed  between  him  and  his  teacher.  Anselm 
promised  himself  great  things,  to  be  accomplished  by  his  pupil, 
irben  a  man,  in  the  service  of  the  church.  But  Osbern  fell  into  a 
iOYere  fit  of  sickness.  Then  Anselm  sat  continually  at  tlie  bedside 
of  the  beloved  youth,  nursing  him  day  and  night,  and  furnishing  liim 
with  every  means  of  spiritual  and  bodily  support.  After  his  death, 
bft  tnnk  oaro.  that,  for  a  yonr,  daily  masses  should  be  offered  for  his 
aoul,  and  from  all  to  whom  he  wrote  he  requested  prayers  in  behalf  of 
bis  beloved  Osbern.  On  the  education  of  young  men  generally,  he 
bestowed  the  greatest  care  ;  being  convinced  that  tliis  period  of  life 
was  best  suited  to  the  reception  of  divine  things ;  that  the  higher  im- 
pressions could  then  be  the  most  easily  and  durably  fixed.  As  wax, 
which,  when  neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard,  most  perfectly  and  clearly 
gives  back  the  impression  of  the  seal,  such  was  the  relation  of  this 

S;e  to  boyhood  on  the  one  hand  and  more  advanced  age  on  the  other.* 
e  took  great  pains  to  excite  in  his  young  men  an  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  ancient  authors,  only  admonishing  them  to  avoid  everything  in 
tbem  which  is  obscene.^ 

But  his  love  was  shown  no  less  to  old  ago  than  to  youth.  He  gave 
a  proof  of  this  in  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  nursing  Herewald,  an 
<da  man  so  enfeebled  by  old  age  and  disease  as  to  be  unable  to  move 

'  Cumque  apud  nullum  fucrint  in  vera  jusmodi  disscrcntcm,  nimirum  mollis  ccra 

caritate  nutriti,  nullum  nisi  dcpre^si^  su-  est  et  quasi  liqucns  ncc  imafrinem  ^i^^illi 

perdliin,  oculove  obllijuo  valent  intucri.  quoqnomollo    recipiens.      Mcdius    liorum 

'  Videas  homincm  in  vanitatc  hujus  sac-  adolesccns  et  juvenis  est,  ex  teucretudino 

CoU  ab  infantia  usque  ad  profundam  scnec-  atque  duritia  conj^uo  tcmperatus,  si  hunc 

tatem  convcrsatum,  sola  terrcna  sanicntcm,  instruxcris,  ad  qiuic  voles,  informure  vnie- 

#t  in  bis  penitus  obduratum,  cam  noc  age  bifl. 

de  spiritualibus,   huic  dc  subtilitatc  con-  '  See  his  exhortation  to  a  youn^;^  monk, 

templationiii  divinae  loquere,  et  persnicics  to  read  as  much  as  possit>Ie,  and  particu- 

•um  nee  quid  vclis  quidem  posse  vidcre.  larly  of  those  authors  which  he  had  not 

Kec  mirum,  indurata  ccra  est.  £  contrario  been  able   to  read  with  him:  et  praecipue 

ooiuidcres  puenim,  aetate  ac  scicntia  te-  dc  Virgilio  et  aliis  auctoribus,  qnos  a  mo 

Bernm,  nee  bonum  ncc  malum  disccmere  non  lepsti,  cxccptis  his,  in  qoibus  aliqua 

▼tlentem  nee  te  quidem  intcUigere,  de  ha-  tnrpitado  sonat.    Lib.  i,  ep.  55. 
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any  member  of  his  body  except  his  tongue.  He  himself  pressed  Um 
juice  from  grapes  out  of  one  hand  into  the  other,  and  gave  him  to 
drink  of  it.  After  the  death  of  the  abbot  Herluin,  in  1078,  Anselm 
was  chosen  as  his  successor ;  and  in  this  new  office  also  he  made  tha 
spiritual  interest  his  governing  motive.  He  complained  of  manj 
abbots,  who  neglected  the  spiritual,  through  an  undue  attention  to 
the  secular  affairs  of  their  convents,  feeling  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
see  that  nothing  was  lost  of  the  property  consecrated  to  God,  intriuUd 
to  their  hands,  but  allowing  God's  law  to  be  oWiterated  from  their 
hearts :  for  they  were  so  earnest  in  being  too  cunning  to  be  cheated 
])y  others,  as  to  become  adroit  adepts  in  overreaching  others  them* 
selves ;  they  were  so  fearful  of  any  useless  expenditure,  and  of  letting 
anything  go  without  a  good  reason,  that  they  became  covetous,  and 
allowed  what  they  hoarded  to  rot  without  being  useful  to  anybody.*- 
A  still  wider  field  of  action  was  opened  to  him,  when,  in  1093,  nfr 
was  called  to  England  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Inasmuch  as  hft. 
held  it  to  be  his  duty,  however,  to  maintain  the  independence  of  tha 
church,  according  to  the  Hildebrandian  principles,  he  became  en* 
tangled  by  means  of  this  high  office  in  violent  contests  with  the  kingi, 
William  the  Second,  and  Henry  the  First,  which  must  have  been  eZ" 
tremely  painful  to  a  mind  so  amiable  and  so  earnestly  bent  on  the  qoiel 
of  religious  meditation.  He  took  refuge  with  the  pope.  Urban  tha 
Second  honored  in  him  at  once  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  and  of  tba 
office  which  ho  held  in  the  church.      Threo  yoam  hft  npAnt  travftllin^ 

about  without  a  settled  place  of  abode,  in  France  and  Italy.  ^V1leB 
in  the  army  of  the  Norman  duke,  Roger  of  Sicily,  whom  he  visited 
at  his  own  request  during  the  siege  of  Capua,  he  met  among  otbeia 
certain  Saracens,  who,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  amiable  charact^ 
came  to  visit  him.  These  he  entertained  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
won  even  from  them  the  most  unfeigned  respect.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn, in  the  year  1109,  he  died,  reconciled  with  all  his  enemies,  and 
bestowing  his  blessing  on  all  with  his  expiring  breath. 

Thus  we  see  in  him  a  man,  whose  doctrine  and  life  were  in  perfeot 
harmony  with  each  other.  While  love  shone  eminently  forth  as  tha 
soul  of  his  life,  it  formed  also  the  central  point  of  his  system  of  faith 
and  morals,  as  appears  e\ident  in  that  remarkable  saying  of  his,  that 
"if  ho  had  presented  before  him  the  hatefulness  of  sin  on  the  one  sidey 
and  the  torments  of  hell  on  the  other,  and  were  left  to  take  his  ohoioa 
between  the  two,  he  would  prefer  to  be  pure  from  sin,  and  innocent  in 
hell,  rather  than  to  be  polluted  with  sm,  and  happy  in  heayen.** 
Doubtless,  in  so  saying,  he  was  aware  that  he  supposed  what  would  be 
impossible.  By  this  language,  he  simply  contitidicted  the  sensaooi 
and  fleshly  externalized  notions  of  hell  and  of  heaven.  By  the  mannq^ 
in  which  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  decide  m  the  choice  betweeft 


*  Hia  words :  Sunt  maiti  praelati  Dostri  tar  ab  aliis,  nt  fiant  astuti,  ad  decipicndm 

orditiis,  qui  quasi  solliciti,  no  dcstruantur  alios.    Adeo  sunt  cauti,  ne  fiaiit  prodigl  it 

res  Dei  in  miinibus  eorum,  agunt,  at  dissi-  quae    habent   irrationabiliter^  pcrdant,  wit 

petur  lex  Dei  in  cordibus  eorum,  nam  tan-  avari  fiant  et  quae  servant,  inutiliter  pt> 

turn  conantnr  esse  prndentes,  ne  dedpian-  trescant.    Lib.  ii,  ep.  71. 
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two  impossible  suppositions,  he  simply  marked  the  necessary  inner  con- 
nection between  sin  and  hell,  and  between  holiness  and  heaven ;  he 
rimply  pointed  at  that  which  forms  the  peculiar  ground  of  Christian 
hope  in  its  essential  inner  bond  of  union  with  Christian  loveJ  '•  To 
lore  others,*'  said  he,  "  is  better  than  to  receive  proofs  of  love  from 
others,  for  all  gifts  of  love  are  of  a  perishable  nature,  but  love  itself 
ii  eternal,  and  in  itself  well  pleasing  to  God."*  He  ever  represented 
flie  disposition  of  love  as  that  which  alone  gave  their  true  worth  to  all 
Christian  doing  and  suffering ;  so  that  according  to  the  measure  of  this, 
was  to  be  estimated  the  value  of  all  good  works,  and  of  all  renuncia- 
tkms,  as  he  distinctly  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters.^  "  I  have  learned 
in  the  school  of  Christ,  that  whoever,  from  true  love  to  God,  and  to 
his  neighbor,  gives  to  him  that  needs,  were  it  but  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
or  an  alms,  shall  not  lose  his  reward.  The  greater  the  love  to  God, 
and  to  his  neighbor,  which  prompts  a  monk  to  deny  himself  the  food 
set  before  him,  the  greater  is  the  alms  which  he  gives,  and  the  greater 
the  reward  which  he  reaps.'*  On  his  own  person,  he  practised  the 
most  rigid  abstinence.  He  restricted,  in  every  way,  his  sensual  wants, 
80  that  his  friends  entertained  fears  for  his  health ;  and  love  set  them 
on  inventing  many  little  expedients  by  which  to  compel  him  to  relax 
the  severity  of  his  self-discipline.*  Even  amid  the  splendor  of  the  high- 
est dignity  in  the  English  church,  he  preserved  the  rigid  abstinence  of 
the  monk.  We  know  this  from  a  remarkable  and  characteristic  inci- 
dent, which  at  the  same  time  evidences  the  force  of  love  with  which 
he  bound  others  to  his  person.  Queen  Matilda  of  England,  who 
clung  to  him  with  the  deepest  affection  and  reverence,  as  her  ghostly 
&ther,  was  filfed  with  great  anxiety  for  him,  when  she  had  heard  that, 
after  long  fasting,  he  was  accustomed  to  take  food,  not  from  his  own 
sense  of  hunger,  but  only  by  being  reminded  of  it  by  his  servant. 
She  therefore  wrote  him  a  letter,^  in  which  she  begged  him,  in  the  most 
touching  manner,  for  the  sake  of  his  community,  to  be  more  indulgent  to 
himself,  lest  by  the  severity  of  his  abstinence  he  should  lose  the  strength 
of  his  voice  and  thereby  diminish  his  usefulness  as  a  preacher,  at  least 
80  far  as  not  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  those  standing  at  a  distance.' 
She  brought  up  the  example  of  Christ,  who,  by  attending  banquets  as 
well  as  fasts,  had  sanctified  eating.'''  Anselm  replied  to  her,  that  al- 
though he  could  fast  without  being  pained  by  hunger,  yet  he  could 

'  This  idea  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  Ian-  took  this  opportunitj  to  slip  more  bread 

gnage  which  he  employed  to  explain  his  before  him. 

meaning,  when  the  abore- mentioned  say-  *  Lib.  iii,  ep.  56. 

iog  excited  surprise.    Cum  constet,  solos  '  Ne  vox  spiritnalium  acdificatrix  ran- 

males  in  inferno  torqueri,  et  solos  bonos  in  cescat  et  quae  canomim  ac  dulce  Dei  ver- 

ooelesti  reg^o  foven,  patct,  nee  bonos  in  bum  decoro,  qui«to  remissoque  sermone 

inferno,  si  iliuc  intrarent,  posse  tencri  debita  dispensare  contmeverat,  id  tanto  remissius 

poena  malornm,  nee  malos  in  coelo,  si  forte  in  futumm    exequatur,  nt    (^uosque  ali- 

■ccederent,  frui  valere  felicitate  bonorum.  quantisper  »  te  remotiores  audientia  ipsius 

•  Eadmer^s  Account  of  his  life,  c.  v,  ^  41.  voce  pnvncos  fructu  etiam  vacuos  derelin- 

•  Lib.  i,  ep.  41.  quat,    >'olite  igitur,  bone  pater  et  sancte, 
« Eadmer  relates,  that  only  when  en-  nolite  tarn  intcmpostivo  corporis  riribiig 

gaged,  while  he  was  eating,  in  the  discus-  ined^a  destitui,  ne  orator  esse  desistatis. 

lion  of  some  theological  subject,  he  would,  '  Christus  Jesus,  qui  dcdicavit  jejunium, 

without  thinking  of  it,  uke  more  food  than  dedicavit  et  esum,  vadcns  ad  comiviam 

vraiL  and  the  one  who  sat  next  to  him  naptiarom. 
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and  would,  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary  and  useful,  strengthen  im 
body  by  suitable  nourishment.^ 

Severe  as  he  was,  however,  towards  himself,  he  was  none  the  iMt 
indulgent  towards  others ;  and  it  gave  him  pain  to  see  any  one  refraa 
from  satisfying  his  hunger,  out  of  any  respect  to  himself.  He  looked 
with  a  friendly  eye  on  those  who  ate  at  his  own  board^  when  tbej 
seemed  to  relish  their  food  ;  he  elevated  his  hand  over  them  and  gave 
them  his  blessing,  saying, "  May  it  do  you  much  good."  He  unifona]^ 
valued  the  spirit  alx>ve  the  letter,  and  never  scrupled  to  abate  som^ 
what  from  the  severity  of  the  monastic  rule,  to  sacrifice  somewhat  oC 
the  letter,  whenever  the  spirit  seemed  to  require  nt,  whenever  thai 
charity  which  would  avoid  every  occasion  of  giving  pain  to  othcfff^ 
counselled  him  thereto.  In  the  passage  where  this  fact  is  stated  bj 
Anselm's  disciple,  the  monk  Eadmer,  who  wrote  the  account  of  his  1iS^ 
we  recognize  the  spirit  of  his  master,  m  his  manner  of  defending  thii 
conduct  against  the  censures  he  had  drawn  upon  hiniself  by  much 
departures  from  the  common  usage,  when  he  says  that  whoevae 
enjoyed  the  good  fortune  of  really  understanding  the  life  of  Anselnii 
would  consider  it  a  thing  far  more  deservmg  of  praise,  that  occasioi^ 
ally,  for  good  reasons,  he  relaxed  somewhat  from  the  severity  of  hit 
habits  of  life,  than  if  he  had  always  stiffly  adhered  to  them ;  for  virto* 
ous  conduct  consisted  in  acting  rationally.^ 

One  of  those  recluses  who  had  so  many  opportunities  of  scattering 
among  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  visit  them  the  word  of  exhortatiom 
had  begged  him  to  give  him  some  instructions  as  to  the  best  mannac 
of  proceeding,  in  order  to  excite  the  laity  who  visited  him  to  contempt 
of  earthly  things  and  longing  after  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  draw 
up  for  him  the  following  sketch :  "  My  dear  brother,  God  calls  and 
asks  you  to  bid  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  kingdom  of  heavao 
is  one  whose  blessedness  and  glory  no  mortal  eye  hath  seen,  no  ear 
hath  heard,  and  no  heart  of  man  can  conceive.  But  that  thou  mayeak 
gain  some  idea  of  it,  take  the  following  illustration.  Whatever  any  opt 
who  is  thought  worthy  of  reigning  there  wUls,  that,  whether  in  heayan 
or  on  earth,  is  done;  and  whatever  he  does  not  will,  is  not  diXMlr 
For  so  great  wiH  be  the  love  between  God  and  those  who  are  to  ba 
in  this  kingdom,  —  and  of  the  latter,  one  towards  the  other,  —  that 
all  will  love  each  other  as  they  do  themselves,  and  God  more  than 
they  do  themselves.  Hence,  no  one  there  will  be  disposed  to  will 
anything  else  than  what  God  wills,  and  what  one  wills  all  shall 
will,  and  what  one  or  all  may  will,  God  shall  will.  It  will  ihero- 
fore  be  with  every  individual  and  with  all,  with  the  whole  creatioa 
and  with  God  himself,  as  each  shall  will.  And  thus  shall  all  be  peiftel 
kings ;  for  that  shall  he  which  each  tu^ills  ;  and  all  will  be  at  the  aaiaa 
time  with  God  as  one  king,  as  it  were  one  man,  because  all  shall  wiD 

*  Licet  sic  posHim  sine  fninis  ino1t«tin  jeju-  mnfl,  ((nod  a  rigore  sui  propositi  aliquaado 

nare,  satis  tamen  possum  et  volo,  cum  4ebco,  pro  rationc  dcscendebat,  qaani  si  contint 

quantum  expedit.  corpus  alimcntisrecr^are.  in  ipso  rigidus  indiscrete  persisteret.    ^^^ 

'  Nos,  qui  vitae  illius  modum  scire  ii\e-  tionc  siquidem  agi  virtutis  eat,  vitii 

ruimns,  magis  in  eo  laudandum  aestima^  contra. 
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Hie  fiame  tiling,  and  what  thej  will  shall  be.     God  from  heaven  asks 

Sm  to  bid  for  such  a  good.  Does  any  one  inquire,  for  what  price  ? 
e  is  answered,  He  who  will  give  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  demands  no 
mr&ly  price ;  and  to  God,  to  whom  belongs  everything  that  exists,  no 
€oe  can  give  what  he  had  not.  And  yet  God  docs  not  give  so  great  a 
good  for  nothing  ;  for  he  gives  it  to  none  who  do  not  ISvq  it ;  for  no  one 
l^ves  that  which  he  dearly  values  to  him  that  cares  nothing  about  it. 
ofaerefbre  lave  and  possess.  Finally,  since  to  reign  in  heaven,  is 
nothing  else  than  to  be  so  united  by  love  into  one  will  with  God,  all 
lioly  angels  and  men,  as  that  all  at  the  same  time  possess  the  same 
power,  love  God  more  than  thyself,  and  thou  be^nnest  already  to  pos- 
■688  what  there  thou  wilt  have  in  a  perfect  manner.  But  this  love 
eumot  be  a  perfect  one  in  thee,  unless  thou  makest  thy  heart  free  from 
•n  other  love ;  for,  like  a  vase  which,  the  more  you  fill  it  with  water 
nr  with  any  other  fluid,  will  hold  so  much  the  less  oil,  so  the  heart  ex- 
eiodes  (Ids  love  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  carried  away  by  some 
€lher  love."  Anselm  was  of  a  predominantly  contemplative  nature  ; 
jet  ho  devoted  himself,  unsparingly,  to  the  public  and  outward  duties 
to  which  he  was  called  by  his  different  fields  of  action. 

Love  formed,  with  him,  the  bond  of  union  between  the  contemplative 
ind  the  practical  life.  A  distinguishing  trait  in  his  character  was  this 
inward  placidity  of  mind,  so  well  suited  to  religious. meditation  and 
ipecalation,  which  he  never  suffered  to  be  disturbed  by  the  multitude 
of  cares  that  pressed  upon  him  from  without.  In  the  midst  of  his  busi- 
ness affairs,  of  his  contests,  and  of  his  journeys,  those  speculative 
questions  were  ever  thronging  before  his  mind,  which  he  sought  to 
inewer  in  the  writings  composed  by  him.  What  makes  an  important 
difference  between  Anselm  and  others,  who  passed  over  from  simple, 
eluldlike  faith  to  speculation,  is  this ;  it  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  others, 
the  conflict  of  the  flesh  with  the  spirit,  the  reaction  of  natural  reason 
against  divine  things,  —  not  the  stimulus  of  doubt,  which  incited  him 
to  speculation  on  the  object-matter  of  faith.  lie  was  not  seeking,  by 
4fintof  thought,  to  find  his  way  out  from  an  inward  schism  to  regain  the 
lost  certainty  and  repose  of  faith.  The  object-matter  of  Christian  faith 
was,  to  him,  immediately  certain ;  his  Christian  consciousness  was 
raised  above  all  doubt.  The  experience  of  the  heart  was,  to  him,  the 
-■west  evidence  of  the  reality  of  that  which  faith  guaranteed  to  him. 
But  then,  inasmuch  as,  with  his  sincere  and  undoubting  faith,  he  united 
a  mind  profoundly  inquisitive  and  speculative,  and  the  latter  too  asserted 
Us  proper  rights,  he  was  convinced  that  that  which  approved  itself  to  him 
•8  the  highest  matter  in  faith  and  in  the  experience  of  the  heart,  must 
•bo  approve  itself  as  such  for  thought ;  that  there  is  no  schism  in  the 
sinrit ;  tliat  that  which,  as  the  image  of  God,  distinguishes  man  from 
the  rest  of  creation,  could  not  remain  alien  from  the  divine  objectp- 
matter.  Accordingly,  he  felt  constrained  to  account  to  himself  by 
a  rational  knowledge  for  that  which,  in  itself,  was  to  him  the  most  cer 
tain  of  all  things.    Two  remarkable^  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate 

*  Tbe  intimate  connection  between  these  two  in  Anselm,  is  adminUy  described  by 
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this  conneciion  in  the  life  of  lus  spirit.  It  was  while  he  was  still  prior 
in  the  monastery  of  Bee,  that,  awakened  just  before  matins,  from  sleep, 
he  recFmed  on  his  bed,  meditating  how  it  was  to  be  conceiyed  that  the 
prophets  had  viewed  the  past  and  the  future,  at  once,  as  something 
present.  And  while  absorbed  in  these  thoughts,  he  sat,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ^ound,  he  saw,  directly  through  the  wall,  the  moiJ», 
whose  allotted  business  it  was,  passing  about  in  the  church,  going  up 
to  the  altar,  putting  everything  in  order  for  the  mass,  lighting  the 
candles,  and  at  length  one  of  them  ringing  the  bell  to  awaken  the  rest. 
When,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  all  the  monks  now  rose  from  their  beds 
and  assembled  together,  Anselm  was  filled  with  amazement,  and  saw 
that  it  was  the  easiest  thing  for  God  to  reveal  the  future,  m  the  minds 
of  the  prophets,  when  he  had  enabled  him  to  behold  with  his  eyes, 
through  so  many  thick  partitions,  what  was  going  on  in  the  church.^ 
Kow  whether  we  look  upon  this  undeniably  singular  fact  as  the  c<nnci- 
dence  of  a  vision  presented  to  the  imagination  with  things  that  actually 
occurred  outwardly,  or  as  a  real  beholding,  not  confined  by  spatial 
limitations,  and  proceeding  from  some  inner  sensorium  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  organs  of  outward  sense,  similar  to  what  is  affirmed  of  the 
somnambulist  states, — this  psychological  phenomenon,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  it,  manifestly  furnished  Anselm  an  analogy  by  which  to  explain 
the  prophetic  mtuition.  The  idea  lying  at  bottom  is,  that,  as  in  the 
appearance  in  question,  the  separating  interval  of  space  was,  for  this 
intuition,  annihilated,  so  the  separating  intervals  of  time  are  removed 
for  the  intuition  of  the  prophets. 

The  second  example  is  as  follows :  On  a  certain  occasion,  when 
Anselm  was  profoundly  reflecting  how  everything  that  belongs  to  the 
doctrine  concerning  God,  his  essence,  and  his  attributes,  might  be 
summed  up  and  comprehended  in  one  brief  argument,' — the  thoo^t 
haunted  him  everywhere,  so  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep 
quietly.  Even  his  devotions  at  matins,  and  other  seasons  of  church- 
worship,  were  thereby  disturbed.  Already,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
repelling  all  these  thoughts,  as  a  temptation  of  Satan.  But  Uie  more 
he  struggled  against  them,  the  more  importunately  they  thronged  in 
upon  his  mind.  And  one  night,  during  the  celebration  of  vi^,  his 
thoughts  all  at  once  became  clear ;  his  heart  swelled  with  delight,  and 
he  immediately  recorded  the  train  of  reflection  which  had  given  him 
this  high  satisfaction,  —  and  this  was  the  origin  of  his  Proslosion.  Thus 
were  ^e  religious  and  speculative  bents,  in  his  case,  united  together ; 
and  the  works,  from  which  his  mind  derived  all  its  nourishment,  and 
which,  as  he  continually  studied  them,  gave  the  impulse  to  all  his 
inquiries,  were  the  Bible  and  St.  Augustin.^    Thus  too  in  his  contro- 

Eadmer:  Diyinis  icriptiiris  tantam  fidem  tar  percipere,  qaae  in  ipiis  gemit  mnlta 

adhibebat,  nt  indiuolabili  firmitate  cordis  caligtne  tccta  laierc. 

erederet,  nihil  in  eis  esse,  qnod  solidae  vcri-  '  Eadmcr.  il,  9. 

tatis  tramitemallomodoexiret.   Quaprop-  '  Thu  ontological  proof,  hereafter  to  be 

ter  (therefore  this  firmness  of  conviction  mentioned. 

was  the  basis  of  his  thinking)  snmmo  stu-  '  Eadnicr,  i,  68 :  Nihil  asserere,  nisi  qnod 

dio  aniranm  ad  hoc  intendcrat,  qnatenas  ant  canouicis  atit  Augustini  dictis  incunC" 

jnxta  fidcm  soam  mentis  ratione  merere-  tanter  posse  defend!  ^eret 
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isfjTSy  with  Roscelin,  the  philosophical  and  theological  interests  were 
BMt  closely  united.  Nominalism  appeared  to  him  as  a  mode  of 
thiialdng  which  was  utterly  without  power  to  rise  above  the  things  of 
noie ;  which  did  not  allow  reason  to  come  round  to  itself, —  to  the 
ogftfciousness  of  its  own  peculiar  essence,  —  which,  by  refusing  to 
admowledge  the  reality  of  ideas,  made  all  knowledge  impossible. 
"jBeason,"  says  he,  concerning  the  Nominalists,  "  which  should  rule 
ai4  direct  over  everything  in  man,  is  with  them  so  beclouded  by 
imges  of  sense,  that  they  cannot  extricate  themselves  from  their 
fdtter^,  and  look  away  from  them  to  that  which  reason  should  contem- 
p^jte  alone,  and  purely  in  her  own  spiritual  essence."*  The  Christian 
aonnd-doctrine,  of  the  incarnation  of  God,  seems  to  him  to  be  one 
QOODipatible  with  nominalism :  "  For,"  says  he,  "  how  can  one  who 
QOBnpies  this  position,  conceive  a  union  of  God  with  human  nature  7 
I^^tliiere  are  no  persons  at  all  except  human  persons,  the  conception  of 
bpau  nature,  of  humanity,  is  destitute  of  all  reality.  "^ 
•  li  is  plain,  we  allow,  from  what  has  been  said,  how  very  much  the 
tcinqail  course  of  religious  and  theological  development  in  Anselm  dif- 
ftfed  from  that  of  Augustin,  which  passed  through  so  many  stormy 
toab ;  bat  both  were  led,  by  different  ways,  to  the  same  result,  that  the 
lUkt  understanding  of  the  truths  of  faith  can  proceed  only  from 
CbJetian  consciousness, —  presupposed  faith  and  inward  experience. 
Oie  Augustinian  principle,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  scientific  sys- 
to  of  doctrines  to  faith,  ^^  fides  praecedit  intellectum^^  was  accord- 
also  Anselm's,  and  by  his  means  first  brought  over  into  the 
Beval  theology.  He  unfolded  and  defended  it  in  his  controversy 
niSt  BosceUn,  although  the  latter  had,  properly  speaking,  offered 
aoUung  against  it.  Anselm,  like  others,  seized  hold  of  the  words  io 
Iniah  7 :  9, —  understood  according  to  the  translation  of  the  Vulgate, 
^  which  had  been  employed  from  very  early  times  as  a  classical 
mjoof-passage  on  this  point.  "  Every  Christian,"  says  he,  "  must  ever 
igid  fast  the  same  faith  without  doubting  ;  and  while  he  loves  it,  and 
firsB  according  to  it,  seek  humbly  to  discover,  so  far  as  he  may  be  able, 
tibil  reasons  why  it  is  so.^  If  he  is  able  to  understand  them,  let  him 
^tf0  God  thanks.  If  he  is  not  able,  let  him  bow  his  head  in  rever- 
eaoe ;  for  self-confident  human  wisdom  will  sooner  break  its  own  horn 
ttaa  succeed  in  overturning  this  rock."  lie  rebukes  those  who  boldly 
•tttft  the  highest  questions  respecting  the  faith,  before  they  have  ob 
tabed  from  faith  the  wings  of  the  mmd.  Their  errors  he  attributes 
4ireotIy  to  the  inverted  method  which  they  pursued  in  their  investiga- 
tiaiiB ;  to  the  fact  that  they  were  for  having  the  intellectus  precede  the 

^  De  fide  trinitatis,  c.  ii :  Prorsus  a  spiri-  '  Qui  non  potest  intelligere,  aliquid  esao 

ll^amquaestLonuiadispatatioiie  sant  ex-  homincm,  nisi  individuam,  nullatenw  in- 

ndkUndi.  In  eurum  quippe  animabos  ratio,  telliget,  hominem  assamptum  esse  a  TerbOi 

MM  et  princeps  ct  judex  omnino  omniam  non  personam,  id  est  aliam  naturam,  non 

MniI  Mse,  qutie  Kunt  in  homine,  sic  est  ims-  aliam  personam  esse  assumptam  ? 

giwlms  corporalibus  ohvoluto,  ut  ex  els  se  '  Semper  eandcm  fidem  indubitanter  te- 

aMl  poflsit  evolvcre  ncc  ab  ipsis  ea,  quae  ncndo,  amando  et  secundum  illam  vivendo, 

UMiaola  et  pura  contcroplari  debet,  valeat  humiliter,  quantum  potest,  quaerere  ratio- 

OMHrnere.  nem,  quomodo  sit. 
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fides.  When  such  persons  were  inclined  to  dispute  on  matters  of 
which  they  had  had  no  experience,  Anselm  said,  it  was  as  if  a  bat,  or  a 
nocturnal  owl  —  creatures  that  can  see  the  heavens  only  by  night  — 
should  contend  respecting  the  beams  of  the  sun,  at  noonday,  with 
eagles,  that  gaze  directly  at  the  sun  himself.  "  first,  then,  the  heart 
must  bo  purified  by  faith ;  the  eyes  must  be  enlightened  by  observing 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  We  must  become  children,  hi  humble 
obedience  to  the  divine  word,  before  we  can  understand  the  wisdom 
which  God  has  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto 
babes.  We  must  first  renounce  the  flesh,  and  live  after  the  Spirit, 
before  we  may  venture  to  investigate  the  deep  things  of  faith  ;  for  the 
natural  man  has  no  perception  of  divine  things.  The  more  we  prac- 
tise, in  active  obedience,  that  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us  for 
practical  living,  and  so  nourish  ourselves,  the  greater  shall  be  OOT 
progress  in  that  which  gives  satisfaction  to  the  cravings  of  the  mind 
after  knowledge.  He  who  believes  not,  will  not  experience  ;  and  be 
who  has  not  experienced,  will  not  understand  ;  for,  as  high  as  actoal 
experience  is  above  the  mere  hearing  of  a  thing,  so  high  is  his  knowt 
edge  who  has  the  experience  of  faith  above  his  who  barely  knows  by 
report.  The  practical  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  theoretical,  thi^ 
not  only  can  no  one  rise  to  a  higher  stage  of  knowledge  without  faitb, 
and  keeping  the  divine  commandments, —  but,  sometimes,  the  very 
understanding  bestowed  is  withdrawn,  and  faith  itself  destroyed,  b^ 

0au9O  a  good  ooneoicnoo  Lqb  boon   noglcotod."      Anscltn   refers  keto 

to  what  St.  Paul  says,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans,  respecting 
such  as  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge. 

His  theology  pursues,  therefore,  the  two  directions ;  first,  of  defend- 
ing the  independence  of  faith,  and  its  inviolable  dignity,  against  % 
proud  —  or,  what  at  least  seems  to  him  a  proud  —  spirit  of  dialectical 
speculation ;  and,  secondly,  of  pointing  out  the  rational  mode  of  ap- 
prehending and  unfolding  the  truths  of  faith,  and  showing  their  agree- 
ment  with  divinely  enlightened  reason.  In  Anselm,  we  find  heart  and 
reason,  feelings  and  knowledge,  the  mystical  and  the  speculative  ele- 
ments, beautifully  united.  The  substance  and  matter  of  his  faith  was 
that  given  him  by  the  tradition  of  the  church  ;  but  his  own  subjective 
life  of  faith  had  developed  itself  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  wrritingg. 
Since  that  which  pertains  to  the  church,  and  that  which  pertains  te 
Christianity,  were  in  his  mind  intimately  fused  together  from  the  firati 
since  with  this  spiritual  bent  he  read  and  lived  himself  into  tbe 
sacred  Scriptures,  he  involuntarily  moulded  everything  he  derived 
from  them  into  the  CathoUc  form.  To  profoundness  of  feeling  and 
thought  he  united  acuteness  of  understanding ;  yet,  in  him,  profound 
thought  predominated  above  acuteness,  and  the  religious  interest  wai 
everywhere  the  ruling  one.  Accordingly,  it  might  easily  come  abort 
that  into  the  formal  argument,  which,  on  independent  exanunatiooiy 
nught  fail  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  logician,  he  would  unoeiH 
sciously  introduce  matter  derived  from  the  depths  of  his  religious  con- 
sciousness, and  so  fancy  that  he  had  demonstrated  what  he  WM 
certain  of  prior  to  all  proof,  and  what  otherwise  could  not  by  sooh 
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demonstration  become  matter  of  conviction.  Often  must  we  distingalsh, 
m  his  case,  between  the  profound  ideas  lying  at  bottom,  and  the  faulty 
BjDogistic  form  of  their  setting  forth. 

Thus,  in  Anselm,  we  see  the  different  main  directions  of  the  spirit 
flukt  actuated  his  times  harmoniously  combined.  Sut  the  spiritual 
dements  that  were  blended  together  in  him  became  separated  in  the 
piDgress  of  the  spiritual  life  of  this  period,  and  proceeded  to  an- 
tegonisms  which  belong  amongst  the  most  significant  appearances  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Controversies  arose  which  were  at  first  neces- 
lary,  in  order  to  conduct  the  unfolding  process  of  theology  to  its 
decision.  In  particular,  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  Abe- 
lard,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  appear  to  us  as  the 
representatives  of  the  two  main  theological  directions  that  started 
fcrth  from  the  unity  in  which  they  had  been  combined  in  Anselm ; 
one,  issuing  from  the  life  of  feeling,  the  practico-mystical ;  the  other, 
flie  dialectical  tendency. 

In  the  first  place,  as  it  respects  Bernard,  it  will  be  necessary  hero 
to  refer  back,  to  what  we  observed  in  the  history  of  monasticism,  con- 
cerning his  religious  position.  Wo  saw  that  the  experience  pf  the 
heart,  growing  out  of  faith ,  was  with  him  the  main  thing;  that  he 
aDowed  that  sort  of  knowledge  in  religion  alone  to  be  the  right  one, 
vhich  leads  man  back  into  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart,  and  teaches 
lum  to  be  humble.  The  man,  whose  entire  life  belonged  to  monasti- 
oism,  and  that  mode  of  intuition  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it, —  con- 
templating the  matter  from  this  point  of  view, —  did  not  consider  the 
highest  aim  of  the  Christian  life  as  genuine  Christianity  required  that 
he  should  do, —  the  humanization  of  the  divine,  the  ennobling  of  all 
ttat  is  human  by  a  divine  principle  of  life, —  but  a  stage  of  Christian 
perfection  above  the  purely  human ;  a  soaring  upward  of  the  contemplar 
me  spirit,  that  leaves  all  that  is  huhian  behind  it.  The  highest,  to  his 
apprehension,  is  not  that  which  is  to  be  reached  by  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  powers  of  man's  nature  ;  but  it  is  the  rapture 
of  inspiration,  which,  overleaping  all  intermediate  stages,  antedates  the 
intuition  of  the  Ufe  eternal.  "  The  greatest  man,"  says  Bernard,  "is 
be,  who  despising  the  use  of  tilings  and  of  sense, —  so  far  as  human 
jBnulty  may  be  permitted  to  do  so, —  not  by  u  slowly  ascending  pro- 
gression, but  by  a  sudden  spring,  is  sometimes  wont  to  reach  in  con- 
templation those  lofty  heights."^  To  this  kind  he  reckons  the  account 
of  St.  Paul,  how  he  was  caught  up  to  the  thinl  heaven.^  lie  dis- 
tinguishes three  different  stages,  or  positions  :  "  T!iat  of  a  practically 
pious  life,  maintamcd  amidst  the  relations  of  civil  society,  where  sense 
and  the  things  of  sense  are  used  in  a  sober  and  orderly  manner, 
according  to  the  will  of  God ;  second,  where  one  rises  by  a  gradually 
progressive  knowledge  from  the  revelation  of  God's  invisible  essence, 

*  Omnino  maximus,  qui  sprcto  ipso  nsu  consncvlt     De  coosidcntionc,  lib.  T|  c.  i, 

reram  ct  sensuum,  quantum  quiaem  hu-  §  3. 

nuuiae  fra<;ilituti  fas  est,  non  oscciuoriis  '  Excessus,  non  ascensos,  nam  raptam 

mdibus,  sed  inopinutis  cxccssibus  avolare  potius  fuisse,  quam  asccndisse,  ipse  M  per- 

mieniaiii  contemplando  ad  iUa  sublimia  nibet 
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in  creation,  to  that  essence  itself ;  third,  and  highest,  where  the  spirit 
collects  its  energies  within  itself,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  divinely  sustained, 
divests  itself  of  things  human,  to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  God  J 
At  this  last  stage,  the  man  attains  immediately  to  that  which  is  the 
aim  of  all  aims,  the  experience  of  the  di\ine.  To  the  same  point,  the 
other  two  stages  also  tend,  but  by  a  longer  way.  That  which  is 
highest,  cannot  be  taught  by  words,  but  only  revealed  through  the 
Spirit.  No  language  can  explain  it ;  but  we  may  by  prayer  and 
purity  of  heart  attain  to  it,  after  we  have  prepared  ourselves  for  it  by 
a  worthy  life." 

Again,  he  compares  together  the  three  diflFerent  relations  of  the 
imnd  to  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  expressed  by  opinion,  fiuth, 
and  intellectual  apprehension  (^opinio,  fides,  intellectus).  "  Intellectual 
apprehension"  proceeds  from  rational  knowledge ;  faith  reposes  on 
authority ;  opinion  holds  only  to  the  probable.  The  two  former  are  in 
possession  of  the  truth,  but  in  different  ways ;  faith  possesses  the  truth, 
but  enveloped  and  hid  under  a  veil ;  intellect  possesses  it  nnveQed, 
and  revealed.  It  is  especially  important  to  distinguish  these  three 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  to  hold  jthem  to  their  respective  provinces ; 
to  take  care  that  faith  does  not  seize,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  upon 
what  belongs  to  bare  opinion ;  or  that  opinion  does  not  call  in  question 
the  settled  convictions  of  faith.  If  opinion  affirms  with  authority,  it  is 
presumptuous.  If  faith  companies  with  doubt,  it  is  weak.  If  intel- 
lection attempts  to  force  open  the  scaled  treasure  of  faitl^  it  is  wanton 
self-will  rebelling  against  the  majesty  of  the  chvine.  Faith  is  a  sure 
prehbation  of  truth,  as  yet  not  made  clear, —  a  foretaste,  growing  oat 
rf  the  bent  of  the  will.^  The  following  characters,  or  marks,  therefore, 
are  brought  together  in  faith  :  the  bent  of  the  will,  whereby  conviction 
is  determined  ;  practical  appropriation  of  the  truth  ;  living  fellowship 
with  divine  things,  which  arc  still  hidden  from  knowledge.  Conviction 
here  is  not  determined  by  outward  reasons,  as  in  the  case  of  knowl- 
edge ;  it  proceeds  from  something  subjective,  from  a  bent  of  the  dis- 
position towards  the  divine ;  and  the  conviction  which  proceeds  from 
this  source  is  a  sure  one.  Intellection  is  a  certain  and  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  invisible.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  intellec<i<m 
and  faith,  is  not  constituted  by  the  degree  of  certainty,  but  by  the 
degree  of  clearness ;  that  being  ^Tapped  up  in  faith  which  is  uniolded 
to  intellection.3  "  There  is  nothing  we  long  to  know,  more  than  that 
which  we  already  know  by  faith ;  therefore  we  desire  that,  to  the  cer- 
tainty already  given  in  faith,  should  be  added  the  clearness  of  knowl- 
edge. To  our  blessedness  nothing  more  will  be  wanting,  when  that 
which  is  already  certain  to  us  by  faith  shall  also  be  seen  by  us  without 

*  Dispensativa  est  considcratio,  sensibus  divinitus  adjavatar,  rcbos  humania  ezi* 
tensibilibusqae  rebus  ordinate  ct  sociiiliter  mens  ad  contemplandum  Dcnm. 
ntens  ad  promercndam  Dcum.  Acstima-  '  Voluntaria  quaedam  et  certa  praelibft- 
tiya  est  considcratio  prudcnter  ac  diligcn-  tlo  nccdum  propalatae  veritatis. 
ter  quaeqae  scrutans  ac  ponderam  ad  '  Quod  etsi  non  habet  iDccrtimiynoaiDft- 
Testigandum  Dcam.  Speculativa  est  gis  quam  intellectus,  habet  tamen  inrolii- 
ooDtideratio  m  in  ee  colligens  et,  quantum  cram,  quod  non  intellectus. 
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avail."*  It  AYOuld  therefore  bo  doing  Bernard  injustice  to  assert  that 
he  altogether  discarded  the  striving  after  knowledge,  that  he  was  a 
itranger  to  all  such  longings  of  the  mind.  The  satisfaction  of  this 
need,  implanted  in  the  mind,  he  reckoned  in  fact  among  the  things 
that  constitute  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  life  ;  nor  would  he  banish 
Bach  a  striving  even  from  the  condition  of  the  present  life,  although 
be  himself  was  more  inclined  to  that  contemplation  which  is  fed  from 
file  heart.  But  a  striving,  not  conscious  of  its  proper  limits,  not 
respecting  the  sacred  precincts  of  faith,  violating  the  simplicity  and 
hmnility  of  faith  and  the  warmth  of  feeling,  the  striving  of  if^pecula- 
tion,  was  hateful  to  him.  Had  speculative  theology  ever  marched 
onward  in  the  path  marked  out  by  Anselm,  Bernard  could  easily  have 
eome  to  an  understanding  with  it ;  and,  although  his  own  path  was  a 
Cerent  one,  yet  have  entertained  friendly  feelings  towards  it.  But 
the  case  was  altered  by  the  bold  appearance  of  Abelard. 

Peter  Abelard,  bom  1079,  at  Palais,  not  far  from  Nantes  in  Bre- 
tany,  was  already  in  the  first  years  of  his  youth  seized  with  an  enthu- 
■asm  for  those  dialectical  studies.  He  was  endowed  with  splendid 
natural  gifts ;  but  he  was  perhaps  too  conscious  also  of  this  fact.^  A 
too  intense  feeling  of  self,  that  constantly  received  fresh  nourishment 
fiom  the  brilliant  recognition  which  his  talents  soon  met  with,  was  the 
moral  failing  which,  from  the  outset  to  the  evening  of  his  life,  he  had 
especially  to  contend  against,  an4  which  contributed  to  involve  him  in 
tlK>6e  strong  trials  that  finally  reacted  to  chastise  and  purify  his  heart. 
He  Boon  fell  into  controversy  with  his  teachers ;  for  example,  with  that 
renowned  dialectician,  master  of  a  realistic  school,  William  de  Cham- 
peaux  of  Paris.  In  Melun,  Corbeil,  Paris,  he  acquired,  by  his  profi- 
ciency in  dialectics,  a  great  name  and  much  approbation.  From  the 
•tody  of  philosophy,  he  was  desirous  of  passing  over  to  theology ; 
although  he  was  still  far  from  possessing  that  disposition  of  heart  with- 
out which  such  studies  cannot  be  successfully  prosecuted,  lie  went 
to  Laon,  to  hear  Auselm,  then  a  famous  teacher  ;  but  not  finding  him- 
self satisfied  with  his  teachings,  soon  had  the  boldness  to  stand  forth 
as  teacher  himself,  in  rivalship  with  his  master.  Driven  thence,  he 
betook  himself  to  Paris ;  and  there,  by  his  philosophical  and  theological 
lectures,  he  created  a  great  sensation.  From  liome,  Italy,  all  parts 
of  France,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  young  men  flocked  to  hear  him. 
ICs  fame  and  plentiful  income  tempted  him  to  remit  more  and  more  a 
proper  watchfulness  over  himself,  so  that  he  gradually  let  drop  the  reins 
and  abandoned  himself  to  his  pleasures.^     He   himself  afterwards 

^  Nil  autcm  malnmns  scire,  quam  quae  runt,  qnos    Latinonim    celcbrat    studiosa 

fide  jam  scimus.    Nil  supcrcrit  ad  bcutitu-  doctrina.    Dialcctica  ed.  (-ousin,  p.  228. 

dinem,  cum,  quae  jam  certasunt  nobis  tide,  'Abelard  says  of  himself,  iu  his  llistoria 

•rant  aeque  et  nuda.  calamitatum :  Cum  jam  me  solum  in  man- 

'  In  a  work  written  in  a  later  period  of  do  superesse  philo^ophum  aestimarcm,  nee 

big  life,  after  his  various  misfortunes,  ho  uUam  ultcrius  inquictationcm  fonnidarcm, 

HKjri  of  himself:  Contido  in  ea,  quae  mihi  frcna  libidini  coepi  laxare,  qui  antea  vixe- 

brgtor  est,  inj^cnii  abunduntia,  ipso  co-  ram  contincntissimo.    £t  quo  amplius  in 

<»perante    scicntiarum    dispcnsatore,    non  philosophia  vel  sacra  lectionc  proteceram, 

pandora  me  praestiturum  eloqncntiae  peri-  amplius  a  philosophis  ct  divinis  immaQd<* 

paleticae  munimcuta,  quom  ilii  praestite-  tia  vitae  recedebanu 
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recognized,  in  the  misfortunes  which  he  thus  brought  upon  himself,  the 
moans  appointed  by  divine  providence  for  removing  the  moral  disorders 
of  his  life,  among  which  he  names  in  particular  pride  and  luxury  J 
Tlie  outrageous  inflictions  he  suffered,  induced  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  world,  and  in  the  year  1119  he  entered,  as  monk,  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  Here  he  was  importunately  beset  with  peti- 
tions, from  many  of  his  earlier  disciples  and  other  young  clergymen, 
to  recommence,  in  a  new  sense  and ,  spirit,  and  for  the  glory  of  God, 
those  courses  of  lectures,  which  he  had  formerly  given  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  money  and  a  name.  The  monks  of  St.  Denis,  with  tiieir 
licentious  manners,  rejoiced  at  any  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  a 
severe  and  bitter  censor,  and  were  therefore  extremely  urgent  that  he 
should  follow  this  invitation.  A  priory  belonging  to  this  abbey,  and 
bordering  on  the  province  of  count  Theobald  of  Champagne,  was 
given  up  to  him  for  tliis  object :  and  soon  he  became,  once  more,  the 
centre  of  attraction  for  the  youth,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  his 
lectures,  so  that  neither  rooms  nor  means  of  subsistence  sufficed  for 
their  accommodation.^  It  is  true,  he  still  continued  to  busy  himself 
here  also  with  the  explanation  of  ancient  authors,  and  the  resolutioQ 
of  dialectic  questions ;  but  the  new  and  more  serious  turn  which  mis- 
fortune had  given  to  his  mind,  induced  hun  to  direct  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  theological  subjects,  which  he  treated  according 
to  his  own  peculiar  dialectical  method. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  auditors,  he  commenced  em- 
bodying his  theological  doctrines  in  a  work,  in  which,  doubtless,  he 
intended  to  embrace  the  whole  system  of  faith,  but  which  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity ;  Theologia^  or  Lttroductio 
in  Theohgiam?  From  this  work,  it  appears  evident  that  a  contro- 
versy had  already  broken  out  between  the  dialectical  and  the  practi- 
cal church  party.  Abelard  writes,  not  without  a  certain  degree  of 
excitement,  against  the  antagonists  of  the  new  dialectical  method. 
He  makes  it  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  so  many,  who  had  no  concep- 
tion of  a  rational  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  sought  to  console 
themselves  for  their  inaptitude  by  extolling  in  the  highest  terms  that 
glowing  zeal  of  faith,  by  virtue  of  which  one  believes  without  inquiry 
or  examination.'*  He  describes  them,  therefore,  as  the  advocates  of  a 
blind  belief  on  mere  authority.  He  says,  in  opposition  to  such,  that, 
in  following  their  notions,  no  means  would  be  left  to  refute  the  follow- 
era  of  a  false  religion  and  to  reclaim  them  from  their  errors.     All 


*  Cam    igitar   totos  in  snperbia  atquo  prcssion :  Sncrac  erndidoiiis  samma  quasi 

laxnria  laborarcm,  utriasqno  morbi  reme-  divinac  i<cripturae  introductio. 

dium  di\'iiia  mihi  gratia,  licet  Dolenti,  con-  ^  Nunc  plurimi  solatium  suae  imperitiM 

tulit.  quacrunt,  ut  cam  ea  de  fide  doccro  nitui- 

'  He  himself,  in  giving  the  history  of  his  tur,  quae  nt  etiam  intcUigi  poesint,  dis* 

misfortune,  remarlu  with  regard  to  his  lec-  scrcre  non  sufhciunt,  ilium  maxime  fidd 

lures,  what  certainly  we  have  no  reason  to  fenrorem  commcndent,  qui  ea  quae  dican- 

consider  as  exa^^ratcd :   Ad  quae  tanta  tur,  antcquam  intelligat,  credit,  ct  prios  hit 

flcholarium  multitudo  confluxit,  ut  ncc  lo-  assentit  ac  recipit,  quam  quae  ipsa  sint 

cus  hospitiis  nee  terra  sufficeret  alimentis.  vidcat  et,  an  recipienua  dnt,  agno«cat 

^  In  his  preface,  he  even  usee  the  ex-  pro  captu  suo  diacutiiU.    Lib.  ii,  p.  106h 
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idolaters,  too,  might  plant  themselves  on  the  same  principle.^  If  this 
ptrty  affirmed  that  the  truths  God  had  revealed  could  not  be  un«ier- 
Slood  in  the  present  life,  this  would  lead  to  Montanism :  it  would  follow 
from  it,  that  the  sacred  authors  had  been  bhnd  instruments  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  did  not  themselves  understand  what  they  wrote.  A 
fidth  that  sprung  up  so  easily,  that  was  not  the  result  of  examination, 
ooald  never  possess  firmness.  He  appealed  to  the  words  of  Sirach, 
19 :  4 :  "He  who  believes  soon,  is  fickle-minded.'*  Men  who  are 
not  of  easy  faith,  require  reasons,  that  may  determine  them  to  beheve 
other  rational  arguments  or  facts.  Thus  Thomas,  Paul,  were  led  to 
tlie  faith  by  facts ;  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  which  Paul  encoun- 
tered in  making  his  way  to  the  faith,  the  stronger  his  faith  proved  to 
be  after  his  conversion."  He  argued,  that  this  apostle  preferred  the 
nft  of  prophecy  atiove  all  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  because  it  enabled 
mm  to  expound  that  which  is  contained  in  the  collective  matter  of 
nligious  consciousness,  in  a  way  calculated  to  convince  others ;  and 
midervalued  the  gift  of  tongues,  because  the  former  faculty  was  not 
OOimected  with  it.* 

■  He  distinguished  different  stages  in  the  growth  and  development 
rf  faith.  In  the  way  just  described,  arises  only  the  first  degree  of 
ftith,  religious  conviction,  determined  by  the  force  of  rational  argu- 
ments or  of  objective  facts.  This  is,  as  yet,  no  such  faith  as  has 
merit  in  the  sight  of  God.  From  this  is  developed,  by  the  superven- 
tion of  love,  a  faith  which,  without  allowing  itself  to  be  led  astray  by 
oatward  appearances,  recognizes  something  as  indisputably  true,  on 
account  of  God's  word ;  where  the  love  that  trusts  in  God  requires  no 
other  reason  ;  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham's  faith.^  But  the  first  men- 
tioned faith  is  only  a  preparatory  step,  though  not  on  that  account  to 
be  despised.  Abelard,  accordingly,  supposes  the  following  process  of 
development.  "  One  first  inquires  into  the  reasons,  which  show  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  thus,  faith  obtains  its  warrant.  Out  of  this 
proceeds  next,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  confidence  of 
leKgious  conviction  in  reference  to  things  unseen.  Faith  ever  has 
reference  to  the  invisible  things  of  God.  The  visible  and  sensuous 
may  furnish  a  foothold  or  occasion  for  faith,  an  outward  vehicle, 
whereby  that  which  is  the  object  of  faith  manifests  itself  to  the  mind ; 
but  not  the  object  of  faith  itself.  Even  Thomas,  to  whom  our  Lord 
said, '  thou  belie  vest  because  thou  hast  seen,'  did  not  believe  on  that 
ifhich  he  saw.  He  »aw  the  sensible  appearance,  and  he  believed  only 
in  God,  concealed  mider  the  same."^ 

'  Cajnsqae  popali  fides,  quantamcunciue  Abwihae,  qui  contra  spem  in  spem  credidit, 

astmat  fal^itatcm,  rcfelli  non  potent.     Ke-  nee  naturae  possibilitatcm,  sed  proniittcu- 

nondcre  potent,  secundum  nos  ipsosetiam  tis  attcndit  veritatem.    Lib.  ii,  p.  1060. 

de  fide  ratiocinandum  non  esse,  nee  a  nobis  ^  If  Abclard  (lib.  ii,  p.  1061 )  called  faith, 

tlios  impeti  deberc,  unde  nos  ab  aliis  cen-  as  compared  to  intuition  (ipsnrum  rerum 

femos  impetendos  non  esse.    Lib.  ii,  p.  expcricntia  per  ipsum  earum  praescntiam 

liKS9.  as  cognitio),  simply  in  this  relation,  the  ex- 

*  Thus  he  explains  the  prophetari :  Ea  istimatio  non  apparcntium,  an  expkina- 
qiiae  dicuntur  exponere  et  eorum  intelli-  tion  which  was  interpreted  80  much  to  his 
ge&tiam  aperire.    L.  c.p.  1062.  discredit,  yet  he  in  nowise  intended  by 

*  Difitinguitor  itaque  fides  talis  a  fide  this  to  put  faith  on  a  level  with  other  mere 
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Among  the  germs  of  a  new  theological  development,  which  Abelard 
only  failed  to  prosecute  far  enough,  and  take  advantage  of,  belongs 
this  also,  that,  in  allotting  to  faith  its  peculiar  pronnce  and  determining 
its  limits,  he  separated  from  it  things  that  concerned  not  the  religious 
interest,  things  that  to  this  were  a  matter  of  indifference ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  question  whether  Christ  was  a  man  of  this  or  that  stature, 
whether  he  had  preached  in  this  or  that  city :  ^  a  distinction  which 
might  have  led  him  still  farther  to  separate  that  which  is  properly  an 
article  of  faith  from  that  which  is  not  such,  but  belongs  to  the  same 
class  with  other  historical  facts ;  and  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  them- 
selves, to  separate  that  which  is  properly  the  word  of  God,  from  that 
which  is  not  such  ;  and  we  may  actually  find,  in  Abelard,  the  indica- 
tions of  a  freer  mode  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  inspiration.  la 
connection  with  this  particular,  must  be  taken  also  a  remark  of  his, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  perhaps  what 
the  gospel  has  taught  concerning  faith,  hope,  and  charity  might  suffice 
for  salvation/'^ 

Lying  at  the  basis  of  all  Abelard's  teachings,  is  the  distinction 
which  he  makes  between  religion  in  itself,  that  has  its  root  in  the  heart, 
— the  substance  of  faith  in  itself,  and  the  knowledge  thence  derived, 
the  development  of  that  which  is  given  m  immediate  consciousness,  under 
the  form  of  knowledge.  Therefore,  he  employs  in  defence  of  the 
dialectic  science,  an  argument  of  the  same  sort  as  the  Alexandrian 
church-teachers  had  employed  before  him,  that,  although  nothing  is 
gained  by  that  science  for  faith  in  itself,  yet  thereby  the  faculty  is 
acquired  of  unfolding  and  vindicating  scientifically  the  truths  of  faith. 
Two  individuals  may  be  equal  as  to  the  strength  of  their  faith  and 
piety  ;  and  still,  on  the  side  of  Christian  knowledge,  one  may  be  emi- 
nently superior  to  the  other,  because  he  is  enabled,  by  his  earlier  scien- 
tific culture,  to  present  the  common  object-matter  of  Christian  faith  in 
a  scientific  form.  Piety,  without  scientific  study,  can  here  avail  noth- 
ing. He  was  wont,  for  illustration,  to  compare  Paul  and  Augustin  on 
the  one  hand,  with  Peter  and  Martin  of  Tours  on  the  other.  The  two 
former  have  no  advantage,  in  respect  of  piety,  over  the  two  latter ;  yet 
they  are  as  distinguished  from  them  in  point  of  knowledge,  as  we 
might  be  led  to  suppose  they  would  be,  from  their  earlier  scientific 
education  .3    These  remarks  of  Abelard  are  grounded  on  a  mode  of 

fancies  and  opinions,  or  to  disparage  its  est,  quia  sive  credantar  sire  noD  credantur 

worth.     At  toe  same  time,  he  m^e  it  nullum  incurrimus  periculum.    (The  ez- 

promincnt,  that  faith  is  the  substantia  rcrum  am  pies  are  taken  from  the  Sentences.) 

Don  apparentium,  which,  in  the  Sentences,  *  Lib.  i,  p.  493 :    Sufficere  salati  fortasse 

soon  to  he  more  particularly  described,,ed.  poterant  ea,  quae  evangclium  de  fide  et  spe 

Bheinwald,  c.  ii  (which  section  on  faith  et  caritate  tradiderat    Which  assertion  Im 

corresponds  in  all  respects  with  the  Intro-  contrived,  however,  to  reconcile  with  the 

duct  tneol.  p.  980),  he  thus  explains  :  Fun-  church  doctrine,  assuming  that  our  Lord 

damentum  et  origo,  undo  ad  speranda  ali-  had  reserved  many  things  to  be  arrangod 

qua  peniucimur,  credendo  scilicet  primum  and  ordered  by  the  apostles  and  later  fib> 

ea  esse,  ut  postmodum  speremus.     Argu-  thers,  which,  after  having  been  once  ordatn- 

mentum  non  apparentium,  hoc  est  proba-  ed,  could  not  be  disregtunied  without  peril 

Uo,  quod  sint  aliqua  non  apparentia.  to  salvation. 

*  Sunt  nutcm  plura  ad  Deum  pertinentia,  '  Paulus  quippe  Apostolus  licet  non  mft- 

quae  credi  vcl  non  crcdi  nostra  non  inter-  jor  merito  qnam  Pctras  videator,  rel  con- 
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^jprehcnding  the  idea  of  inspiration  somewhat  different  from  tlie  one 
iflmmon  at  that  time,  on  a  habit  of  distinguishing  the  divine  and  the 
Imnan  elements  in  inspiration ;  for  it  follows,  indeed,  from  this,  that 
fte  different  ways  in  which  Peter  and  Paul  present  divine  truth,  are 
to  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  a  divine  causalty,  as  to  the  difference 
rf  their  human  individuality,  and  of  their  human  education.  It  is 
iPridcnt,  what  a  germ  was  herein  contained  of  a  quite  different  view 
tf  the  Bible,  of  quite  different  principles  of  biblical  interpretation, 
Aom  any  which  then  prevailed.  Abelard,  certainly,  was  not  aware 
of  all  the  wide  differences  here  involved ;  but  we  shall  see,  however, 
ftftt  he  did  consciously  give  another  shaping  to  the  idea  of  inspiration. 

Furthermore,  he  held  that,  in  defending  divine  truth  against  those 
nho  attacked  it  with  the  weapons  of  worldly  science,  it  was  absolutely 
ttacessary  to  place  one's  self  at  their  position,  and  to  become  acquainted 
wiA  and  apply  the  arts  which  they  made  use  of.*  We  should  carefully 
Astinguish,  in  worldly  science,  that  which  is  God's  gift  in  it,  from 
ftftt  which  arises  from  man's  abuse  of  it.  "  Far  be  it  from  us  to  believe 
fliat  God,  who  makes  use  of  evil  itself  to  promote  good,  should  not  also 
•0  order  all  the  arts  which  are  his  gifts,  that  they  too  may  subserve 
Us  glory,  however  much  they  may  be  perverted  by  bad  men."^  Upon 
IUb  principle,  the  connection  between  God's  work  and  human  culture 
Aould  be  recognized  even  in  the  church-teachers  and  apostles  them- 
■dves.^  When  Paul  says,  "  knowledge  puffeth  up,"  the  very  remark 
jWBupposes  that  it  is  something  good  in  itself;  for  pride  fixes  upon 
that  which,  in  itself  considered,  is  good.  Still,  Abelard  by  no  means 
fch  himself  bound  to  give  a  complete  demonstration  and  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  distinguishes  between 
■rtellection  (the  mtelligere)^  which  corresponds  to  the  position  of  faith, 
nd  cognition  (the  cognoBcere)^  or  the  full  intuition  of  the  life  eternal.-* 
And  he  expressly  declared :  "  We  do  not  promise,  on  this  point,  to 
totch  the  truth,  —  a  task  to  which  we  hold  that  neither  ourselves,  nor 
%mj  other  mortal,  is  competent ;  but  we  promise  to  teach  at  least 
•uniething  probable^  something  which  approximates  near  to  human 
reason,  and  which  stands  in  no  contradiction  with  our  holy  faith."* 

He  was  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  that  rationalist  view  which 
dtnies  miracles.  He  defended  the  idea  of  the  wipernatural  against  an 
•nrogant  philosophy ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  be  led  to  see  the  connec- 
tkm  between  his  view  of  miracles  and  his  doctrine  concerning  almighty 


Augn'^tinnfl  qnam  Martinns,  tanto  '  Ne  a  donis  cjns  alienae  Tiderentor 

ttmcD  uterque  altcro  majorcm  in  doctrina  sacculares  literac,  si  ad  nallum  eis  com- 

gimtiam  post  convcntioncm  hahuit,  mianto  modam  utcretur.  Lib.  ii,  p.  1053. 

■ntea  mujorc  literarum  scicntia  pollcbat.  ^  In  opposition  to  those  who  maintained 

lib.  ii,  p.  lOM.  that  the  perfect  knowl^ge  of  the  Trinity 

'  Alio  modo  non  posflnmus,  ni^i  has  qnaa  was  rcscn'ed  to  the  life  eternal^  Abelard 

BOferunt  rationcs,  ex  ipsoram  artibus  alfe-  says,  1.  c.  p.  1061 :  l^ofecto  aliad  est  intel- 

nuuiis.  Lib.  ii,  p.  1047.  ligere  scu  credere,  aliad  cognosccre  sea 

■  AbsJt  enim  hoc,  ut  credamns  Dcum,  manifcstare,  copnitio,  that  is,  ipsarum  re- 

qsi  mulLs  quoquc  ipsis  bene  utitar,  non  rum  expcrientia  per   ipsam  earum  prae- 

Mne  ctiam  omnes  artes,  quae  ejus  dona  sunt,  sentiam. 

Ordinare,  nt  hacc  quo(]ue  ejus  mnjcstati  *  L.  c.  1047. 
deserviant,  qnantumcunque  male  his  aba- 
tontar  perveraL 
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power,  and  the  creation  and  government  of  tbe  world.  His  tendency 
and  his  principles  led  him  only  so  far  as  to  combat  the  supematuralism 
which  affirmed  an  absolute  antagonism  between  the  supernatural  and 
the  natural,  and  to  demonstrate  the  harmonious  connection  between  the 
two.  From  this  harmonious  agreement  between  the  supernatural  and 
the  natural,  showing  the  work  of  one  God  in  original  creation  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  he  proceeded,  as  a  starting-point,  to  justify  the 
employment  of  the  worldly  sciences  for  the  defence  of  Christianity 
and  of  its  doctrines ;  saying  of  the  opponents  against  whom  he  had  to 
contend,  "  that  they  treated  the  matter  as  if  God's  works  of  creation 
stood  in  contradiction  with  divine  revelation  and  the  truths  of  faith." ^ 
He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  men  were  bound  to  seek  the 
analogies  of  things  supernatural,  by  tracing  out  the  connection  of  all 
God's  works  in  nature.  In  this  view,  he  found  a  reason  for  the  frequent 
use  of  parables  in  the  Bible,  —  God  taking  similitudes  from  the  king- 
dom of  nature  for  the  representation  of  higher  truths.'  Quite  in 
accordance  with  this  view  of  the  connection  oetween  revelation  and 
nature,  he  supposed  that  in  history  also  there  was  no  such  abrupt 
contrariety  between  revelation  and  natural  development,  but  sou^t 
here  after  intermediate  links,  and  was  disposed  to  find,  in  the  natoial 
development  of  reason  amongst  the  ancients,  a  point  of  entrance  for 
revealed  truths ;  and  this  direction  of  thought,  in  which  he  agreed  with 
the  Alexandrian  theology,  would  have  probably  led  him  also  to  similar 
results  as  it  had  the  older  Alexandrian  church-teachers,  if  the  fettors 
of  the  church  doctrine  had  not  confined  him. 

But  if  the  truth  was,  that  even  the  Alexandrians  themselves,  in  tfaia 
striving  after  a  point  of  mediation,  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
deceived  by  apparent  analogies ;  the  same  might  happen  still  more 
easily  with  Abelard,  since  he  knew  the  Greek  philosophers  only  from 
the  reports  of  others,  his  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language  not  permit- 
ting him  to  go  back  to  the  very  sources.^  While  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  arrive  at  any  unprejudiced  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  he  was  still  less  in  a  condition  to  gain  any  correct  notions 
respecting  their  lives,  and  respecting  antiquity  generally.  Having  no 
patience  with  the  worldly  lives  of  many  churchmen  and  monks  of  his 
own  times,  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  draw  an  idealized  picture  of  the 
strictness  of  life  maintained  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  which  he  held 
up  for  the  purpose  of  shaming  those  Christians.  And  in  this  moral 
perfection  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  he  found  a  reason  for  supposing 
that  God  allowed  them  to  attain  already  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
truths ;  that  he,  through  his  grace,  vouchsafed  to  them  such  illomina- 


*  Quasi  sacrae  fidci  et  divinis  rationibus  gandcat  proprietate,  nt  ad  eloqacntiae 

ipsae  naturae  rernm  a  Deo  conditarum  in-  nustatcm  ipsis  reram  naturis  juxta  aUquam 

imicae  videntur.    Lib.  ii,  p.  1054.  similitudincm  pro  verbis  scriptnra  maht  ad, 

'  In  tantum  vcro  in  ipsa  factura  delccta-  quani  propriae  locutionis  integritatem  so* 

tas  DcuB,  ut  frequenter  ipsis  rcrum  naturiH,  qui.    L.  c. 

quas  creavit,  se  ngurari  magis  quam  verbis  '  Abelard  aarSj  in  hisLoffic  (ed.  Consio, 

Dostris,  quae  nos  continximus  aut  inveni-  p.  205),  that  he  had  read  noUiing  of  Plato*!, 

mus,  exprimi  yclit,  ut  magis  ipsa  renim  oecause  his  works  had  not  been  transiated 

•imilitudinc,  quam  verborum    nostrorum  into  Latin. 
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ikxHy  in  order  to  evince,  by  their  example,  how  much  more  well-pleasing 
Id  him  was  a  life  abstracted  from  the  world,  than  one  devoted  to  its 

fasures.^  Abelard  supposed  especially  that,  in  the  idea  of  humility, 
the  recognition  of  God  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  true  wisdom,  a 
relationship  might  be  traced  between  the  Socratico-Platonic  and  the 
Christian  {)Ositions ;  and  that  therefore  what  Paul  says  concerning  the 

E'de  of  worldly  wisdom,  could  not  have  referred  to  Socrates  and  Plato. 
e  whole  description  which  Paul  gives,  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
•pistle  to  the  Romans,  of  the  corruption  of  the  pagan  world,  could,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  have  no  reference  to  philosophers  so  distinguished 
ftr  their  strict,  abstemious  lives,  but  must  have  applied  to  a  few  cases, 
rather  than  to  the  majority.^  And  it  is  here  evident  we  must  allow 
that,  setting  forth  as  he  did  the  lives  of  the  ancient  philosophers  after  an 
idealized  pattern,  and  approximating  the  antique  s^ndara  more  nearly 
to  the  Christian,  he  would  thus  be  led  to  overlook  that  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  latter,  the  characterizing  distinction  between  nature  and 
nee,  between  all  other  human  qualities  and  the  specifically  Christian. 
Still,  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  those  ancients  could,  by 
their  moral  perfection,  without  Christ,  have  ever  attained  to  salvation. 
On  the  contrary,  he  declared  expressly  that  faith  in  the  Saviour  is  a 
means  of  salvation  necessary  for  all ;  but  he  would  not  allow  that  this 
fidth  was  wanting  in  the  above-mentioned  philosophy  ;  for,  had  not  the 
Sybils  prophesied  concerning  the  Redeemer,  some  of  them  even  more 
piainly  than  any  of  the  prophets  ?  And  nothing  certain  could  be  infer- 
red from  the  silence  of  the  ancients ;  nor  was  the  annunciation  of  a 
Saviour  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  every  one  of  the  prophets.' 

If  we  in(|uire  into  the  relation  of  Abclard's  dogmatic  bent,  as  seen 
IB  this  work,  to  that  of  Anselm,  we  shall  find  that  the  foi-mer  agrees 
•omewhat  with  the  latter  in  his  principle,  that  "  fide8  j/raecedit  intel- 
leetum,^*  lie  saw,  also,  that  reli;^on  has  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  that 
tbe  true  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  faith  presupposed  their  reception  by 
tiie  heart,  and  that  inner  experience  which  comes  from  faith.  But  in 
fail  view  of  the  way  in  which  this  faith  arises, —  in  his  notion  of  an 
•*  intellection"  going  before  faith, —  ho  turned  from  the  direction  of 
Anselm.  He  assumed,  as  his  own  position,  that  faith  proceeds  first 
ftom  inquiry,  that  it  works  itself  out  of  doubt  by  means  of  rational 
investigation.  In  this  respect,  then,  he  makes  faith  develop  itself 
.  out  of  intellection,  because  one  must  first  know  why  and  what  he 
/  believes,  before  he  can  believe  ;  though,  in  another  respect,  he 
'  acknowledged  that  this  intellection  has  its  root  in  faith.  He  dis- 
tinguished two  different  kinds  of  faith,  and  of  intellection.  If  in 
Anselm's  account  of  the  relation  of  ratio  to  fides^  w^e  mark  the  im- 
press of  that  quiet  religious  life  which  was  never  interrupted  or  dis- 

*  Oportcbrtt  (juippc  tunc  etiflm,  at  in  ip-        •  Constat  (|uippe    philosophos  maxime 

fb  praesi};rnHret  Dens,  per  aliquod  abunda-  continentes  vixisse  atiine  ad  continentiam 

tionff  gratiae  (lonnm,quAm  acceptior  sit  ci,  tarn  scriptis,  qoam  cxemplis  multas  nobis 

qui  aobrie  vivit  ct  se  ab  illcccbris  hujns  mun-  exhortationes  rcliquissc. 
ai  per  contcmptiim  ejus  abstrahaC,  qaam        '  Lib.  ii,  pp.  1007  et  1008. 
qni  voluptatiliiK  ejus  doditus,  spurcitiis  om- 
nibiu  se  immcrj^it.    Lib.  i«  p.  1004 
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turbed  by  a  doubt, — so  in  Abelard's  theory,  we  may  trace  the  refleo* 
tion  of  his  reli^as  development,  which  had  not  been  so  hannonioiis,  or 
80  peaceful.  We  see  how  the  reaction  of  that  element  of  the  under- 
standing, so  strongly  predominant  in  him, —  against  doctrines  of  faith 
received  by  tradition,  —  asserted  its  full  force,  and  how  a  variety  of 
thoughts  were  suggested  to  his  mind,  which  might  have  led  him 
entirely  astray  from  that  simple,  childlike  faith ;  and  to  which  he 
must  have  allowed  a  much  freer  admission  than  would  have  been  war- 
ranted by  the  standard  of  that  childlike  faith  as  held  by  the  theoky- 
gians  of  his  time.  His  theology  took  schism  and  doubt  for  its  point 
of  departure,  and  could  never  wholly  repudiate  its  origin,  but  always 
showed  evidence  of  having  been  made  up  of  conflicting  and  imro-> 
conciled  elements. 

Ho  himself,  it  is  true,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  his  contestSi 
ascribes  all  the  attacks  upon  his  school,  to  the  jealousy  of  his  oppo- 
nents. But  although  this  may  have  been  true  in  part,  yet  it  was 
assuredly  saying  too  much.  His  enthusiastic  pupils,  who  most  gladlj. 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  scientific  pretensions  of  their  master,' 
and  retailed  his  assertions  with  exaggeration,  must  have  especiallj 
contributed  to  provoke  attacks  upon  him.  As  to  the  individual  who 
was  his  first  and  his  last  opponent,  though  he  misconceived  Abelard's 
character  and  motives,  yet  he  was  not  governed  by  personal  passion^bnt  \ 
by  a  simple  interest  for  the  cause  of  reli^on  and  of  truth ;  and  he  | 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  odious  heresy-hunting  spirit.  This  was 
Walter  of  Mauretania,^  also  called  Walter  a  St.  Yictore,  because  he 
belonged  to  the  regular  clergy  of  that  church.  In  intercourse  witt 
Abelard's  disciples,^  he  had  heard  them  repeat  such  assertions  as 
these :  that  Abelard  knew  how  to  exhibit  the  mystery  of  the  Trini^i 
as  a  matter  perfectly  comprehensible;  he  could  make  it  perfeeflj 
clear  to  reason  how  tnree  persons  were  to  be  conceived  as  subsisting 
in  the  unity  of  essence  in  God ;  how  the  Son  was  begotten  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  Father  and  Son.  If  he 
urged  against  them  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  from  which  it  cleaily 
appeared  that  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  divine  essence  was  reserved 
to  the  life  eternal,  they  replied  that  these  passages  did  not  refer  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  that  was  first  to  be  acquired  in  the  life  eternal^  bat 
to  the  perfect  blessedness  of  the  righteous  in  communion  with  God,  to 
the  enjoymerd  of  which  they  would  then  first  participate.^  Still,  Wal- 
ter was  careful  not  to  charge  the  master  witii  the  positions  advaooed  - 


^  Not  Mauretania  in  North  Africa,  but  a  *  D'Archery  Spicileg.  t  iii,  f.  524 :  Quod 

place  caUed  Montagne  in  Flanders.  Istae  aactoritates  non  rcmovent  ab  hae  ▼!!& 

*  In  the  letters  of  this  person  abont  to  triniutis  perfcctissimam  notitiam,  sed  par* 

be  referred  to,  there  are,  it  is  tme,  no  exact  fcctam  dclcctationem  de  ilia  scientia  pro* 

chronological  dates ;  still,  the  whole  tone  of  venicntem.     In  the  writings  of  Abeiiid 

the  letter  leads  ns  to  conclude  that  there  himself  we  find,  indeed,  no  such  asseitioa, 

had  as  yet  been  no  pnblic  attacks  made  on  but  only  the  distinction  between  the  intel- 

Abelard ;  and  this  is  confirmed  bj  the  fact  lectos  in  this  life,  and  Uie  intuition  of  tbi 

that  Walter  of  Mauretania  takes  notice  of  immediately  present  in  the  life  etemaL 
Abelard's  theology  only  in  the  first  form 
under  which  it  appeared. 
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by  his  pupils ;  as  he  was  very  well  aware  how  easily  a  teacher  may  be 
wsconceived,  and  how  easily  it  may  happen  for  pupils  to  ascribe 
to  the  master  their  own  opinions,  in  order  to  give  them  additional 
•nthority.^  He  waited  till  he  could  get  sight  of  Abelard*s  book, 
iriuch  has  been  mentioned ;  where,  again,  he  met  with  many  of  these 

r'tions  which  had  offended  him,  as  uttered  by  his  disciples.  Nor  did 
even  then  stand  forth  publicly  against  Abelard ;  but  wrote  him  a 
letter,  in  which  he  explsuned  at  large  his  doubts,  and  invited  him,  by 
notual  communications  in  writing,  to  come  to  an  understanding  wiui 
lum  on  these  points,  since  in  this  way  the  whole  m^itter  might  be 
mrestigated  in  the  most  quiet  manner.^ 

Walter  was,  to  be  sure,  by  no  means  a  match  for  so  practised  a 
dialectician.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  brought  against  him  the  most 
oootradictory  accusations ;  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  attributed  too 
nmch  to  knowledge ;  on  the  other,  that  he  spoke  too  skeptically,— 
wben  in  the  preface  to  his  work  he  observed,  he  did  not  promise  so 
maeh  to'  speak  the  truth,  as  to  exhibit,  m  compliance  with  the  requests 
of  his  pupils,  his  own  opinions.^  Who,  in  discoursing  of  the  Catholic 
fldtfa,  could  so  express  himself  as  if  he  were  discoursing  of  a  mere 
onnion  ?  Who,  on  hearing  another  promise,  not  the  truth,  but  only 
hs  opinions,  would  place  any  faith  in  what  he  held  forth  ?  Abelard 
WM  right,  however,  in  warning  his  pupils  against  the  delusive  idea  that  / 
•ay  man  could  present  absolute  truth.  He  was  right  in  distinguishing' 
flie  truth  of  faith,  in  itself,  from  a  human  attempt  to  make  it  intelligi- 
ble. Walter,  again,  in  endeavoring  to  draw  sharply  the  line  of  dia- 
erimination  between  the  hither  side  and  the  yonder  side  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  divine  things, —  in  opposition  to  Abelard, —  committed  the 
mistake  of  robbing  several  passages  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  —  which 
n&r  to  the  connection  of  the  hither  side  and  the  yonder  side  in  the 
fife  of  Christian  faith  —  of  their  true  significance,  and  distorting  their 
meaning.  Thus,  for  example,  he  cited  against  Abelard,  John  17 :  8, 
and  understood  here,  contrary  to  the  connection  of  ideas  in  the  evan- 

CBcal  writer,  the  eternal  life  as  sometiiing  future.*  With  more  propriety 
could  appeal  to  1  Corinth.  13  :  12.*  The  other  party  presented  in 
oppoMtion  to  him,  however,  Matth.  11 :  27,  and  John  14 :  9.  In  the 
Mat  of  controversy,  Walter  was  driven  to  refer  even  these  passages, 

*  8olet  antem  frequenter  fieri,  qaod  disci-  Abelard  already  referred  to  such  a  mode  of 
]mU  diicordcnt  a.sensa  magistrorum  sive  apprehending  them;  and  did  not  once  use 
per  imperitiam  verba  eorum  male  expo-  the  good  right  he  had  to  tnm  such  passages 
aendo  sire  ad  ostennionem  sni  aliqaas  no-  directly  in  opposition  to  his  adyersaries : 
vilatet  indacendo,  qnas  majoris  aactoritatis  Quae  (which  refers  to  the  Trinity)  penltm 
nagistris  sais  licet  ignorantibas  consuevo-  in  hac  vita  non  posse  inteUigi  asseyerant, 
rant  adscribere.  scd  hoc  ipsum  intclligi  yitam  dicunt  aeter- 

*  Sine  ira  et  di»oeptatione,  qnae  animos  nam.  Joxta  illud  Joann.  17,  3  ct  itemm: 

dSspntantium  ct  pracscntialitcr  coUoqucn-  Manifcstabo  cis  meipsom.  0pp.  lib.  ii,  page 

tfun  frequenter  solent  commovere  et  men-  1U61. 

di  ocnlam  obfuscare.  »  His  ycrbis  aperte  insinoat,  se  ad  prae- 

*  Non  tarn  nos  veritatem  dicere  promit-  sens  imperfocte  ct  obscure  vidcre  Deom, 
tentes,  qnara  opinionis  nostrae  scnsnm,  sed  in  fntnro  ad  perfectam  et  claram  Dei 
qnem  emagitant  exponcntcs.    Page  974.  notitiimi  perventnrum,  et  sicut  a  Deo  est 

^  It  would  undoubtedly  be  more  com-  cognitus,  ita  in  futoro  se  diyinam  essentuun 
mon  to  use  these  passages  thus,  since  eyen    nosdtaram. 
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also,  to  the  future  life,  and  to  adopt  an  arbitrary  method  of  interpi 
tation  often  resorted  to  in  far  later  times  ;  maintaining  that  here, 
frequently  in  the  prophetic  writings,  the  preterite  tense  was  substituted 
for  the  future,  in  order  to  express  cerfcainty.  Yet  here,  he  did  not 
feel  sure  of  his  ground,  and  therefore  added :  although  these  passages 
might,  like  John  6 :  40,  refer  to  the  present  life,  still,  they  treated 
only  of  a  position  held  by  faith,  and  the  imperfect  knowledge  con- 
nected therewith, — just  as  the  promise  in  John  16 :  13  treated  only 
of  that  which  in  this  life  it  was  necessary  &r  the  faithful  to  know  in 
order  to  salvation.^ 

The  doctrines  taught  by  Abclard  in  the  book  referred  to,  and  in  his 
lectures,  afforded  sufficient  occasion  for  representing  him  — judged  by 
the  standard  of  the  common  theology  —  as  a  teacher  of  error.  Oipnng 
to  the  want  of  unprejudiced  reports^  it  is  impossible  to  decide  hoir 
much  is  to  be  attributed,  in  the  first  open  attacks  against  him,  to  a 
pure  interest  for  the  cause  of  truth,  and  how  much  to  jealousy  and. 
personal  passion.      Different  motives  may  have  operated   together.' 
Certainly,  Abclard,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  could  expect  t^.. 
experience  no  better  fate  than  Boscehn.    At  a  synod  held  at  Soissonii 
in  the  year  1121,  he  yielded  to  the  power  of  his  adversaries,  and  coo-. 
sented  to  cast  his  book  with  his  own  hands  into  the  fire.      He  was  ftr 
the  present  condemned,  as  a  false  teacher,  to  confinement  in  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  was  to  do  penance.     But  as  Abelard's  patron,  biilum. 
Gottfried  of  Chartrcs,  who  sought  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  peacefin 
termination  at  the  council,  had  already,  by  way  of  consolation,  a^ 
sured  him,  this  mode  of  condemning  him  without  a  hearing  would 
only  serve  to  call  forth  in  the  greater  number  of  his  enthusiastie' 
adherents  a  livelier  sympathy  for   his  cause,  in  a  very  few  daji 
Conon,  the  papal  legate,  who  had  presided  at  that  council,  permitted 
him  to  return  back  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.     But  his  restless  8}nril| 
which  would  never  allow  him  to  be  silent  where  any  antiquated  prejur. 
dice  confronted  him  with  a  lie,  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  long  here 
in  the  enjoyment  of  quiet.      The  monks,  embittered  towards  him 
already  on  account  of  his  lectures  of  reform,  became  still  more  exoited 
by  an  assertion  of  his,  which  threatened  greatly  to  injure  the  authoritrp 
and  interests  of  the  abbey ;  which  rested  solely  on  the  tradition  tlittk 
the  person  after  whom  it  was  named,  the  Areopagite  converted  by  Sti 
Paul,  was  the  founder  of  the  French  church.   Now  Abelard,  in  attacki 
ing  this  error,  which  had  stood  its  ground  for  so  many  centuries,^ 
afforded  the  angry  monks  the  best  opportunity  for  revenge ;  since  Im 
who  would  rob  France  of  her  patron  saint  could  easily  be  held  forth  ■• 
the  enemy  of  the  empire  and  of  the  nation.    He  fled  from  the  peree- 

'  Nee  intelli^ndnm  est,  qaod  lanctis  in  toria  Ciilamitatain,  cannot  be  considered  M 

hac  vita  nosius  filius  notiticavcrit  omnia,  altofrcther  worthy  of  credit 
quae  auduit  a  patre,  ad  futarum  sccalam        '  In  combating  the  error,  he  still  did  not 

pertinentia,  8ed   potius  omnia,  quae  sunt  light  upon  the  truth ;  for  he  snflfercd  himMlf 

eis  in  praescnti  necessaria,  at  sidntcm  con-  to  be  misled  by  a  false  statement  of  BedA% 

seauantur.  and  to  take  this  Dionysios  for  the  biilNp 

*  For  what  Abelard  (himself  a  party  con-  Dionysios  of  Corinth, 
oemed,  and  very  violent)  says,  ia  hif  Hit- 
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cntioDS  which  assailed  him  to  the  territory  of  the  count  Theobald  of 
Champagne.  In  the  district  of  Trojes,  he  built  hhnself  a  hermitage 
of  reeds  and  straw,  which  afterwards  he  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Comforter  (^Paraclete)  ^  who  permitted  him  here  to  find  peace 
after  so  many  storms.  It  was  absolute  poverty,  as  he  himself  relates, 
—  the  want  of  everything  necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  which  first 
induced  him  to  resume  his  lectures  in  this  place.  Soon,  multitudes 
of  young  men,  of  all  ranks,  resorted  to  the  spot  to  hear  him.  Those 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  splendor  and  luxury  shrunk  not  from 
sharing  his  deprivations,  and  imitating  his  strict  mode  of  life.  With 
the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  or  with  their  substance,  they  provided 
for  their  own  bodily  wants,  and  rebuilt  his  chapel  with  stone.  But  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  his  pupils,  scattered  in  all  directions,  spoke  of 
him  and  of  his  teachings,  was  the  means  of  drawing  upon  him  new 
persecutions.  He  now  retired  from  public  notice,  having  accepted  in 
the  year  1128,  the  priory  of  Ruits  in  Brittany.  But  the  place  became 
very  annoying  to  him,  on  account  of  his  quarrels  with  the  rude,  undis- 
ciplined monks.  In  1136,  he  resigned  this  preferment,  and  for  a  year 
five  lectures  again  in  Paris.  His  scholars  were  scattered  over  all 
ranee ;  and  the  writings  which  he  had  published  since  the  time  of 
those  first  contests,  created  a  great  sensation ;  new  storms  were  thus 
excited  against  him,  and  the  way  was  now  prepared  for  a  contest  of 
more  general  interest  and  significance  than  any  preceding  one.  Let 
us  now  first  cast  a  glance  at  the  writings  which  had  meanwhile  been 
pubKshed  by  him,  and  the  doctrines  in  them  which  were  particularly 
offensive  to  his  times,  so  far  as  the  subject  is  not  immediately  coiv- 
nected  with  the  history  of  special  doctrines. 

His  "  Introduction  to  Theology,"  which  had  been  condemned  at  the 
council  of  Soissons,  he  sent  forth,  under  another  shape,  in  his  wory 
"  on  Christian  Theology,"  but  without  softening  the  harshness  of  those 
passages  which,  in  the  first  edition,  had  given  offence  to  many.  Some 
of  them,  on  the  contrary,  were  expressed  still  more  pointedly  than 
before.  He  endeavored,  m  this  work,  to  show  more  clearly  the  agree-  , 
ment  between  the  ancient  philosophy  and  Christianity.  "  In  life  and 
doctrine,"  he  maintained,  "  the  old  philosophers  came  very  near  to 
apostolical  perfection,  and  were  not  far,  if  at  all,  removed  from 
Christianity ;  indeed,  the  very  terms  philosophy  and  Christianity  were 
very  nearly  related  to  each  other ;  for  Christians  were  so  called  from 
Christ,  the  true  wisdom,  and  they  who  truly  loved  Christ  might,  with 
propriety,  be  called  philosophers."^  "If  the  appeal  to  motives  of  fear 
and  reward  constituted  the  main  difference  between  the  Jewish  position 
of  servitude  and  the  Christian  position  of  grace  and  freedom,  where 
love  is  held  forth  as  the  motive  of  all  actions ;  then  philosophy,  which 
represents  love  to  God  as  the  highest  motive,  was,  on  this  point,  more 
nearly  akin  to  Christianity  than  Judaism."^    If  it  were  objected  that, 

*  In  Martene  et  Durand  Thesaar.  nor.  an-  in  hoc  diccndi  philosophi,  si  Tere  Chiistom 

ecdot.  t.  T.  diligimus.     Theol.  Cliristian.  lib.  ii,  t  t,  f. 

'  Cam  nos  a  rcra  philosophia,  hoc  est  sa-  121 U. 

pientia  Dei  patris,  Christiani  dicamur,  veie  '  Monim  et  honestatii  ratioDibas  aecan- 
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.  With  those  philosophers,  the  matter  of  discussion  was  certainly  not  love 

I  to  God,  but  only  love  to  what  is  good,  he  replied,  that  "  this  amounted 
to  the  same  thing,  since  God  is  the  original  fountain  of  all  good ;"'  a 
reply,  indeed,  very  far  from  satisfactorily  determining  anything  with 
regard  to  a  religious  principle  of  action ;  but  he  affirmed  that  the 
principle  of  love  to  God  was  also  found  actually  expressed  in  them,  aa 
the  motive  to  all  true  goodness.  Hence  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
had  met  with  a  more  ready  reception  from  the  philosophers  than  from 

^  the  Jews  ;  for  it  appeared  more  nearly  conformed  to  the  groundwork 
of  their  principles ;  diflFering,  perhaps,  from  what  they  already  poe- 
sessed,  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God :  for  the  moraUty  of  the  gospel,  strictly  taken,  was 
but  a  reformation  of  the  law  of  nature  (r^ormatio  legU  naturalii)^ 
and  this  moral  law  of  nature  the  philosophers  had  followed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Mosaic  law  occupied  itself  more  with  those  ceremonial 
ordinances  which  had  a  typical  significance,  than  with  the  moral  ele> 
ment,  and  more  with  external  than  with  internal  righteousness.  But 
the  gospel,  like  philosophy,  estimated  the  worth  of  all  actions  by  the 
disposition  of  the  heart.  Thus  Abelard,  from  paying  no  regard  to  the 
connection  between  the  etliical  and  dogmatic  elements  in  Christianity, 
and  hence  failing  to  give  prominence  to  what  constitutes  the  grand  dis- 
tinction between  the  ancient  and  the  Christian  principle  in  morals,  was 
brought  up  at  a  point  where  he  seemed  compelled  to  place  Christianity 
in  closer  relation  with  the  Hellenic  philosophy  than  with  Judaism; 

,  and  the  question  would  naturally  suggest  itself.  What  need,  then,  of 
Christianity  ?  Has  it  only  the  merit  of  having  perfected  philosophical 
morality,  and  introduced  it  into  the  general  consciousness  of  manldnd  T 
This  was  a  position  which  Abelard,  as  we  shall  see  by  comparing  it  with 
his  other  doctrines,  was  very  far  from  taking.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  forget,  that  liis  impatience  with  the  rudeness  of  his  times,  made 
him  the  more  inclined  to  extol  the  life  of  antiquity.  "  Would  that,  by  the 
examples  of  the  heathens,"  says  he,  "  the  abbots  of  these  times  might 
at  least  be  made  ashamed  of  themselves,  who,  in  the  very  eyes  of  their 
brethren  the  monks,  that  live  on  a  spare  and  scanty  diet,  gorge,  with- 
out blushing,  vast  quantities  of  the  most  costly  viands.''^  Ho  contrasts 
the  example  of  Plato,  who  banished  ix)eta  from  his  republic,  with  the 
bishops  of  his  time,  who,  on  high  festivals,  instead  of  wholly  spending 
the  sacred  time  in  giving  praise  to  God,  invited  jesters,  dancers,  and 
singers  of  libidinous  songs  to  their  tables,  entertaining  themselves  the 
whole  day  and  night  with  such  company,  and  then  rewarding  them 

damcaritatislibertatcm,  quod  in  gratia  vo-  vcl  aliquod  bonum  opns  habere  possimus, 

cad  snmiu,  non  secundum  Jadaicam  ex  quod  non  secundum  ipi^ifm  Dcam  ac  prop- 

timore  poenarum  et  arabitionc  tcrrenornm,  ter  i|)sum  Kit 

non  (this  non  is  without  doubt  a  false  read-  '  Krubescant  ad  hacc  hujus  tcmporist  ab> 

in;:^,  for  it  manifestly  stands  in  contradiction  bates,  quibus  snmma  reli;;ionis  monasticaa 

with  what  follows),  ex  desiderio  actenio-  cura  cuinmissa  est,  erubcscunt,  inquam,  et 

rum,  nobis  plurimum  philosophos  certum  resipiscant  saltem  gentilium  cxemplo  (t>m* 

est  Bssen tire.  moti,  quod  in  oculis  fratrum  vilia  pulmeo- 

*  Quodsi  id  minus  ridetur  esse  ad  meri-  torum  pahulaniminantumexquitiitHfercala 

tain  ealvationis,  quod  dicitur  amore  virtu-  ac  niultipliciftimpudcnterdevorant,f.  1215 
tif  et  n<m  potios  amore  Dei,  ac  si  Tirtatem 
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with  great  presents  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.*    Nay  more,  they  even 
profaned,  with  such  sports,  the  very  churches  themselves.^ 

The  ideas  of  Abelard,  set  forth  already  in  his  *'  Introduction,"  on 
the  relation  of  ratio  to  fides^  on  the  intellection  proceeding  from  the 
interior  religious  life,  we  meet  once  more  in  this  new  form  of  his  work. 
He  declares  himself  strongly  opposed  to  an  aristocracy  of  knowledge 
in  Christianity.  He  acknowledges  that  a  right  understanding  of 
religious  truths  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  enlightening  influ-\ 
ences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  such  influences  are  bestowed  on 
none  but  the  pure  in  heart.  More  was  attained  here  by  a  religious  life, 
than  by  intellectual  talents.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  ;  for,  i^  it  were, 
our  Lord  would  have  signified  that  talents  were  more  acceptable  to  him 
than  a  holy  life.  From  the  religion  that  has  its  seat  in  the  feelings, 
everything  should  proceed,  and  back  upon  the  same  everything  should 
react.  He  supposes  a  mutual  action  and  reaction  between  knowing 
and  feeling  :  "  The  more  we  feel  of  God,  the  more  we  love  him  ;  ana,  ^ 
with  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  him,  the  flame  of  love  grows  brighter." 
Yet  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  religious  life  and  intellectual  culture 
do  not  always  keep  pace  with  each  other ;  that  a  man  may  have  more 
m  his  inmiediate  religious  consciousness  than  he  is  able  to  express  or 
explain  ;  smce  he  may  be  destitute  of  the  necessary  organ  for  this,  or 
the  requisite  degree  of  mental  cultivation :  "  although  they  who  to  us 
Beem  simple  and  ignorant,  and  yet  possess  piety  so  much  the  more 
fervid,  want  only  the  ability  to  express  that  knowledge  which  divine 
inspiration  bestows  on  them. "3  He  himself  declaimed  against  those 
of  his  contemporaries  who  set  up  to  be  teachers  of  theology  without 
reforming  their  lives,  and  who,  while  living  to  the  flesh,  pretended 
to  a  special  knowledge  of  the  divine  mysteries. 

Furthermore,  he  published,  after  this  work,  liis  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  wliich  the  dogmatic  and  ethical  digressions 
constitute  what  is  most  peculiar.'*    Among  those  doctrines  of  this  book 

*  Quid  in  solcnnibus  maj^narum  fcstivi-  ologiac  nostrao  opuscule,"  and  the  passas;e 
tatum  diebus,  quae  penitus  in  Inudibus  Dei  he  cites,  the  hint  at  the  doctrine  of  toe 
expend!  debent,  joculatores,  saltatores,  in-  Trinity  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  phi- 
cantatores  turpium  acciunt  ad  meiisam,  losophere  is  actually  to  be  found  there.  Oa 
totam  diem  et  noctcm  cum  illis  feriant  the  contrary  (lib.  i,  p.  554),  he  speaks  of 
atque  sabbatizant,  mujrnis  postmodura  cos  his  Thcolo^^y  as  a  work  which  siill  remained 
remnncrant  praemiis,  quae  de  ecclesiasticis  to  l)e  published :  "  Theolo^ac  nostrae  trac- 
rapiunt  bcneHciis,  de  oblationibus  paupe-  tatui  reservamus."  But  the  consistency  of 
rum,  ut  immolent  certe  diienioniis  ?  these  two  statements  with  each  otlier   is 

*  Pamm  fortassis  ct  hoc  diabolns  repn-  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  last  case, 
tat,  quod  extra  sacra  loca  basilicarum  ge-  he  is  discoursing  on  the  point  how  justifi- 
runt,  nisi  etiam  scenicas  turpitudines  in  catio  per  Christum  is  to  be  understood,  — 
eccleiiiam  Dei  introducat.    f  1240.  a  question  he  has  not  treated  in  bis  Theolo- 

'  Quo  plus  de  i)eo  a  nobis  sentitnr,  plus  gia  Christiana,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

a  nobis  intclligitur  et  cum  profectu  intelli-  It  is  evident,  then,  that  he  had  it  in  view  to 

eentiae  caritutis  accenditur  flamma,  licet  extend  that  sketch,  which  embraced  but  a 

Ei  qui  simplices  ac  idiotae  nobis  videntur  'small  part  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  to  the 

et  ideo  vehementer  sint  fcrventes  nee  tan-  whole  sum  of  those  doctrines,  as  he  was 

turn  exprimcre  aut  disserere  qucant,  quan-  accustomed  to  hold  them  forth  in  his  lee* 

turn  iis  intelligentiae  divina  inspiratio  con-  tures,  of  which  we  have  a  copy  in  his  Sen' 

fert    Lib.  iii,  f.  1 250.  ttntiae^  published  by  Professor  Kheinwald  ; 

^  In  a  passage  of  this  tract  (lib.  i,  p.  513)  and  in  this  further  prosecution  of  his  theo- 

he  cites  tlie  first  book,  as  follows :  "  in  the-  logical  sjstem,  then  had  in  view,,  he  in^ 
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Trhich  excited  special  remark,  belongg  Abelard's  opinion  respecting 
disinterested  love  to  God.  He  held  that  the  love  which  seeks  a 
reward,  and  is  not  exercised  towards  God  simply  for  his  own  sake, 
deserved  not  to  be  called  love  at  all.  The  majority  of  men,  indeed 
nearly  all,  had  fallen  into  so  wrong  a  state  of  feeling  as  to  be  ready  to 
avow  that,  if  they  did  not  hope  to  obtain  some  benefit  from  God,  they 
would  cease  to  worship  and  love  him.  l^ut  God,  even  when  he  pun- 
ishes, ought  none  the  less  to  be  loved  ;  since  he  would  not  do  this  unless 
justice  required  it,  and  so  in  his  justice  God  would  manifest  himself 
as  worthy  of  love.  "  Whoever  seeks  in  God,  not  himself,  but  some- 
thing else,  does  not  in  reality  love  Km,  but  that  other  thing.  But 
perhaps  it  will  be  said :  although  we  seek  our  blessedness  in  God,  yet 
it  is  a  pure  and  sincere  love  ;  for  supreme  blessedness  consists,  indeed, 
in  the  very  fact  that  God  communicates  himself  to  us."^  To  this  he 
replies :  "  It  is  only  then  a  pure  love  to  God,  when  it  has  for  its  object 
only  Grod  as  he  is  in  himself;  without  respect  to  that  which  he  commu- 
nicates to  us.  In  this  case,  we  shall  alike  love  him,  in  whatever  way  he 
may  treat  us  or  others.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  true  love  of  the  wife  for 
her  husband,  —  of  the  father  for  his  ^  son  ;  it  will  remain  the  same, 
even  though  they  may  experience  nothing  but  detriment  on  account 
of  the  object  of  their  love.  0  that  we  might  have,"  says  he,  "  so 
upright  a  disposition  of  heart  towards  the  Lord,  as  to  love  him  &r 
more  on  his  own  account,  because  he  is  so  good  in  himself,  than  on 
account  of  the  benefits  which  he  brings  to  us !  So  would  our  ri^t- 
eousness  fully  render  to  him  what  he  claims,  that,  because  he  is 
supremely  good,  he  should  be  supremely  loved  by  all.  Fear,  and  hope 
of  reward,  are  but  the  first  step  in  piety  :  '  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
leginning  of  wisdom.'  But  the  perfection  of  it,  is  pure  love  to  God 
for  his  own  sake."^ 

It  is  manifest,  when  we  consider  the  doctrines  of  Bemard,3  already 
explained,  concerning  the  different  stages  or  degrees  of  love,  that  these 
two  men,  who  were  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in  their 
general  mode  of  thinking,  nevertheless  agreed  in  what  they  regarded 
as  moral  perfection,  with  only  this  difference :  that  Bernard,  that 
experienced  and  careful  guide  of  souls,  understood  better  how  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  stages  of  development  in  the  religious  life,  and 
to  let  himself  down  to  their  necessities.  Of  the  middle  theory,  at- 
tempted by  Hugo  a  St.  Victore,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Abelard  was  the  first,  also,  among  the  men  of  the  new  scientific 
direction,  to  compose  a  particular  work  on  morals ;  namely,  his  Scito 
te  ipsum.4  Here,  however,  he  put  forth  many  a  bold  assertion,  which 
sometimes  for  good  reason,  sometimes  without  any  at  all,  would  bo 
likely  to  appear  offensive  to  the  church-theologians  of  his  time. 


executing  his  purpose.     He  also  had  it  iu        *  Page  622,  ct  scqq. 

view  at  that  time  to  put  forth  a  work  ou  the        '  Page  502. 

subject  of  Ethics.    Lib.  ii,  p.  560  :  "  Nos-        *  Pez,  t.  iil,  p.  ii,  f.  646- 


trae  id  ethicao  discassionl  reservemus.' 


y 
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Like  Angiistm,  to  whose  authority,  moreover,  he  appealed,  Aholard 
stood  forth  in  opposition  to  the  externalizing  and  isolating  tendency 
favored  by  the  practice  of  the  church,  which  led  men,  in  estimating  the 
morality  of  actions,  to  regard  rather  the  materiel  of  the  action,  the 
cpus  operatum  of  good  works,  than  the  standard  of  the  inward  dispo- 
sition.    As  already  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
we  saw  him  pointing  to  the  pure  love  of  God  as  the  motive  of  all  true 
goodness,  so  here  to  that  outward,  quantitative  method  of  estimating 
moral  actions,  he  opposed  the  principle  that  everything  depended  on 
the  intention.     This  principle  was,  to  be  sure,  not  peculiar  to  him  ;  it 
had  passed  over,  through  the  influence  of  the  Augustinian  spirit,  into 
the  theological  consciousness  of  his  times,  and  in  it  theologians  of 
opposite  tendencies  were  agreed.     Thus  the  mystic  Richard   a  St. 
Victore  observes :  "  A  work  without  a  good  intention  is  like  a  body  ' 
without  life.     That  which  appears  to  be  good  is  still  not  good  without 
this."*     By  Abelard,  this  generally  acknowledged  principle  was  only 
placed  at  the  head,  and  with  the  consequences  flowing  from  it,  still 
farther  unfolded,     "  All  actions,"  said  he,  "  abstractly  and  externally 
considered,  are  in  themselves  indifferent;   the  intention  only  gives 
Ihem  moral  worth.     Only  when  considered    in  connection  with  the 
intention  of  the  agent  are  they  capable  of  moral  adjudication.     That 
is  the  tree  which  .yields  either  good  fruit  or  bad."^     This  proposition 
he  took  up  again  in  his  work  on  Ethics,  unfolding  it  still  farther,  with 
the  important  consequences  which  it  involved.     "  God,"  he  affirmed, 
"judges  actions  by  the  intention,  not  by  the  outward  act."^    "  Two    . 
men  may  do  the  same  thing ;  and  yet  it  shall  be  entirely  different,  con- 
ridered  in  reference  to  the  different  intentions  of  the  doers.    The  elect 
and  the  reprobate  may  perform  the  same  works ;  the  intention  with 
which  they  perform  them  alone  separates  the  one  from  the  other." 
Thus  he  lighted  upon  the  right  way  of  deciding  the  contested  ques- 
tion, whether  there  were  actions  indifferent  (adiaphora)  ;  in  how  far  all 
or  none  might  be  without  any  moral  character.     Nevertheless,  he  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  too  much  confined  by  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
from  which  he  by  no  means  wished  to  depart,  to  follow  out  in  a  con- 
sistent manner  all  the  consequences  which  his  penetrating  mind  saw  to 
be  deducible  from  this  weighty  and  pregnant  principle  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  betrayed  into  false  positions  by  pushing  what  was 
right  in  itself  to  an  extreme,  and  was  thus  very  apt  in  combating  one 
error  to  fall  into  the  opposite.     He  would  drive  a  proposition,  true  in 
itself,  to  such  lengths  as  could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  that  sophistical 
method  of  treating  morals,  which  presents  the  whole  too  much  on  the 

'  Qnod  est  corpus  sine  vita,  hoc  est  opus  videantur,  nisi  secundum    rndiccin  inten- 

rine  intentione  bona.  Sicut  vita  a  corde  pro-  tionis,  quae  est  arbor  bonum  vei  malum 

cedit,  et  se  per  omnia  membra  dirt'undit,  profcruns  fructum.    Comment-  in  Konuin. 

sic  et  intentio  bona  de  consilio  surgit  et  lib.  i,  p.  522. 

rirtutum  opera  ad  meriii  ve^tationem  an-  '  Non  quae  fiant,  sed  quo  animo  fiant, 

imare  consuevit.    De  statu  interioris  horn-  pcnsat  Deus  ncc  in  operc,sed  in  intentione 

inis  Tractat.  i,  c.  vii.  meritum  opcrantis  vel  laus  consistit.    Om- 

*  Quia  opera  indiffereniia  sunt  in  sc,  ncc  nia  in  8C  indifferentia  nee  nisi  pro  intcn- 

bona  nee  mala,  sive  remuncratione  digna  tione  a^-entis  bona  vel  mala  dicenda  sunt 
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subjective  aide.  For  as  the  objective  and  subjective  elements  belong 
together,  no  action  can  be  correctly  estimated  except  in  connectioii 
with  the  intention  expressed  by  it ;  but  neither  can  a  right  moral 
intention  express  itself  except  in  the  form  of  an  action  corresponding 
to  the  moral  law ;  and  therefore,  to  separate  elements  which  should  be 
80  closely  connected,  could  only  lead  to  a  one-sided  theory,  and  errors 
directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  system  of  morals. 

Thus,  for  example,  from  the  proposition  above  mentioned,  he  derives 
the  consequence  that,  "  as  morality  is  only  grounded  in  that  which 
stands  within  man's  power,  the  intentio  animi^  not  in  the  outward  act, 
the  performance  or  non-performance  of  which  depends  on  circum- 
stances that  do  not  stand  under  man's  control,  so  the  completed  action 
contributes  nothing  towards  increasing  the  moral  worth,  which  lies 
exclusively  in  the  intention.  If  we  call  a  man's  intention  a  good  one, 
and  his  work  a  good  one,  still,  we  have  not  here  two  things  that  aie 
good,  but  only  one  good  thing  in  the  intention."*  But,  in  fixing  lus 
eye  on  this  single  element,  he  overlooks  the  consideration  that  it  may 
depend  not  only  on  the  circumstances,  but  also  on  the  strength  or  fee- 
bleness of  the  "  intention ; "  whether  that  intention  which,  in  order  to 
its  actual  realization,  may  have  to  pass  through  many  intermediate 
steps,  and  overcome  many  obstacles,  really  attains  to  its  end  or  not. 

Again,  this  vaguely  stated  proposition  might  be  so  understood  as 
if,  in  estimating  the  morality  of  an  action,  everything  depended  on  the 
subjective  intention,  or  purpose,  and  not  at  all  on  the  objective  act ;  so 
that  every  man  might  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  his  good  inten- 
tions, although  he  may  have  failed  of  doing  right,  through  error.  And 
so  the  intention  at  bottom  would  have  to  be  approved  in  many  actions 
bad  in  themselves.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  proposing  the  following 
question  :  "  How  are  we  to  judge,  then,  concerning  those  who  perse- 
.  cuted  Christ  himself  or  the  Christians,  thinking  that  they  thereby  did 
what  was  acceptable  to  Grod ;  persons  who  from  the  position  they  occu- 
pied, from  the  degree  of  their  knowledge,  could  not  do  otherwise,  or, 
if  they  had  done  otherwise,  would  have  sinned  against  their  con- 
sciences ?  "  His  loosely  conceived  principle  must  have  led  him  to 
pronounce  the  doings  of  such  persons  good,  as  proceeding  from  a  right 
intention.  But  when  he  came  actually  to  adopt  this  result,  to  which 
he  saw  himself  forced  by  his  premises ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  door 
was  thrown  open  for  all  manner  of  arbitrary  judgments  in  morals; 
while  on  the  other,  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  dispute  with  regard 
to  those  principles,  by  which  the  actions  of  unbelievers  were  judged 
according  to  the  standard  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  driven  into 

*  Cum  dicimus  intentioncm  hominJs  bo-  library  at  Vienna,  by  Dr.Rheinwald,ia  tlie 

nam   et   opus  iilius' bonum,  duo  quidem  year  1831, page  115:  NonactioDesvelbooae 

distin^uimus,  intentioncm  scilicet  ac  opus,  vol  mulao.  nisi  secundum  intcutionisradioea 

unam  tamcn  bonitatcm  intentionis.     This  judicantur,  scd  omnes  ex  se  indiliereniei 

favorite  position  of  Abciard,  which  cer-  sunt,  et  si  diligcntes  inspiciamus  nihil  ad 

tainly  was  often  advanced  by  him  in  his  lee-  mcritum  conferuut,  quae  ncquaquam  ex  M 

turcs,  is  found  also  in  the  Dialogas  inter  bonne  sunt  aut  malae,  cum  ipsae  videlioil 

philosophum,  Judaeum    et    Christianum,  tarn  reprobis  qoam   electis  aeque  confO* 

published  from  the  treasures  of  the  imperial  niant. 
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many  heretical  assertions.  This  contradiction  he  was  desirous  of 
avoiding.  Accordingly,  he  acquiesced  in  the  judgment  which,  con- 
formably to  the  church  principles,  must  be  pronounced  on  all  ac- 
tions of  unbelievers,  although  by  so  doing  he  contradicted  himself; 
and  in  acknowledging  the  condemnation  of  unbelievers,  he  took  refuge, 
as  was  customary  for  those  to  do  who  held  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination,  in  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  divine  decrees. 
let  in  his  own  expressions  are  to  be  found  thoughts  which,  had  they 
only  been  still  farther  unfolded,  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid  this 
contradiction,  not  indeed  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  at  least 
with  himself,  and  to  find  a  solution  of  that  diflSculty,  by  which  solution 
the  holiness  of  the  moral  law  would  be  secured  against  all  arbitrary 
procedures.  He  remarks,  for  instance,^  "  that  what  had  been  said  of 
good  intentions,  did  by  no  means  apply  to  everything  a  man  might 
believe  he  did  with  good  intention,  when  this  intention  itself  was  a  mis- 
taken one,  when  the  eye  of  the  soul  was  not  single,  so  as  to  bo  able 
to  discover  clearly,  and  guard  against  error ; "  and  he  refers  the  say- 
mg  of  Christ,  respecting  the  eye  as  the  light  of  the  body,  to  the  purity 
and  clearness  of  the  intention,  which  spreads  its  light  over  the  whole 
life.  It  was  only  necessary,  in  truth,  that  ho  should  have  applied 
these  thoughts  to  a  more  exact  determination  of  the  principle  which 
he  had  expressed,  in  order  to  secure  it  against  all  misunderstanding 
and  all  false  application.  The  pretended  bana  intentioy  that  proceeds 
fipom  an  error  grounded  in  a  faulty  darkening  of  the  understanding,  is 
really,  in  this  view,  to  be  called  no  good  intention  at  all.  The  good 
mtention,  is  only  a  pure  and  clear  intention. 

With  this  principle,  that  in  morals  all  depends  on  the  intention  that 
governs  the  life,  was  joined,  in  the  theory  of  Abelard,  a  view  strictly 
connected,  no  doubt,  with  the  whole  history  of  his  own  moral  progress, 
from  which  an  essential  modification  of  the  anthropology  of  the 
church  could  not  fail  to  proceed.  Abelard,  in  truth,  resembled 
Augustin,  in  this  respect,  that  he  had  many  occasions  of  experiencing 
in  his  own  case  the  might  of  the  flesh  in  resistance  to  the  spirit.  But 
while  Augustin  was  inclined,  when  the  spirit  had  obtained  the  victory 
in  him,  so  much  the  more  sharply  to  condemn  all  striving  of  the  flesh 
against  the  spirit,  Abelard,  on  the  other  hand,  was  determined,  by  the 
memory  of  his  earlier  experiences,  to  pass  a  milder  judgment  on  such 
appearances.  "  It  is  not  the  temptations  of  lust,'*  he  thinks,  "  that 
are  sinful ;  but  the  morality  depends  here  on  the  fact  whether  the 
ruling  bias  of  the  will  overcomes  these  temptations  or  yields  to  them. 
One  man  has,  by  nature,  stronger  propensities  to  this  sin,  another  to 
that.  This  temptation  to  sin,  is  not  sin ;  it  serves  rather  for  the 
exercise  of  virtue  in  him  who  victoriously  sustains  the  contest.  Sin 
is  only  when  one  suffers  himself  to  be  drawn  by  those  solicitations  into 
transgression  of  the  divine  law,  into  practical  contempt  of  God.  Sin, 
generally,  is  but  the  not  doing  or  not  omitting  to  do  on  God's  account 
what  one  should  do  or  omit  doing  on  God's  account.     The  true  merit 

*  L.  c  c.  3di,  £  653. 
88* 
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of  virtue  consists  in  this :  that,  in  conflict  with  ourselves,  we  do  Gh)d'i. 
will,  overcoming  those  hindrances  in  our  nature,  where  the  might  of 
sinful  lust  asserts  itself.^  What  would  there  be  great  in  obojing  God'i 
will,  if  our  inclinations  were  always  in  harmony  with  the  same  ?  '* 
From  such  a  position  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  more  there  is  in  a 
man  of  that  excitement  to  lust,  if  he  do  but  combat  and  overcome 
it,  the  greater  will  be  his  virtue  :  that  generally,  without  some  conflict 
of  flesh  with  spirit,  no  virtue  can  bo  conceived  to  exist ;  and  ihaX  Qm 
<,  susceptibility  was  originally  planted  in  human  nature  as  a  thing  nec6t- 
sary  to  moral  development :  which  thoughts,  prosecuted  to  a  farthw 
extent,  would  have  led  him  to  a  Pelagian  anthropology ;  from  whidii 
however,  he  was  at  the  fiirthcst  remove. 

Since  Abelard,  then,  referred  everything  in  moral  judgments  to  iiia 
intention,  and  nothing  to  the  act  in  itself,  it  presented  itself  to  him  as 
a  necessary  conclusion,  that  moral  worth  could  be  truly  estimated  by 
God  only,  to  whom  the  intention  of  the  heart  is  manifest.  And  henna 
followed  the  necessity  of  drawing  sharp  the  line  of  discrimination  betweaa 
every  human  tribunal,  not  only  civil,  but  ecclesiastical,  and  the  tribmul 
of  God ;  which  distinction  led  him  to  many  important  deductions  wiBi 
regard  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  deductions  that  mi^ 
easily  involve  him  in  controversy  with  the  reigning  system  of  the  churdu 

His  view  of  the  essence  of  true  repentance  would  be  determioad 
accordingly.  He  would  allow  that  alone  to  be  true  repentance,  whudi 
proceeded  from  love  to  Gt)d,  and  pain  for  having  oflfended  him ;  and 
on  this  principle  he  attacked  with  a  boldness  that  cared  for  no  conse- 
quences, the  method  of  penance,  as  administered  by  the  bishops  and 
priests  of  his  time.* 

Another  thing  serving  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  bent  of  Abelard,  is 
a  work  of  his,  recently  come  to  light,3  which,  like  its  fellows,  must  have 
given  great  offence  to  the  church-theologians,  —  the  book  whioh 
appeared  under  the  title  "  Sic  et  Nbn^^^  (Yes  and  No.)  Following 
the  same  plan  with  the  Monophysite  Stephen  Grobarus,  of  more  ancient 
times,  he  brought  together  the  sayings  of  the  older  church-teachers 
on  different  subjects  of  faith  and  of  morals,  in  a  hundred  and  fifty^ 
seven  rubrics.  But  while,  according  to  the  common  method  of  pto- 
cedure,  men  endeavored  to  set  forth,  in  the  ancient  dogmatic  traditioOi 
only  those  points  in  which  there  was  an  agreement,  Abelard,  on  the 
other  hand,  like  that  old  Monophysite,  preferred  rather  to  give  proaH 
inence  to  those  points  where  the  church-teachers  contradicted  one 
another  in  their  answers  to  various  questions.  ^Then  such  contrsfj 
opinions  were  brought  together  in  other  cases,  it  was  simply  for  toe 
purpose  of  attempting  to  reconcile  them  by  means  of  some  dialectiosl 

E recess.     But  Abelard  left  these  opposite  declarations  standing  aide 
y  side,  without  any  attempt  at  reconciliation.     It  was  his  object,  it 
would  seem,  to  operate  against  that  tendency  which  required  entire 

*  His  words :  Quid  enim  magnam  pro  '  Sec  the  citation  on  p.  6. 

Deo   facimus,  si  nihil    nostrae  voloiitati  '  Publislicd  by  Coosin,  in  the  coUecdoa 

adversum  toleramus,  sed  magis  qaod  volu-  above  mentioned, 
mas,  implemus. 
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uniformity  in  dogmatical  expression,  by  exhibiting  to  view  the  opposi- 
tion of  opinions  that  existed  amongst  the  most  important  church- 
teachers  themselves.  He  wanted  to  show  those  who  were  ready  to 
fix  the  stigma  of  heresy  on  any  dogmatical  propositions  that  deviated 
from  the  common  form,  how  easy  it  was  to  find  offensive  things  even 
in  the  most  highly  revered  teachers  of  the  church.  Perhaps  not  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  conduct  of  his  adversaries  towards  himself,  he 
says :  "  Who  does  not  see  how  impertinent  it  is  for  one  man  to  set  lum- 
self  up  as  judge  over  the  sense  and  imderstanding  of  another,  when 
it  is  to  God  alone  that  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  all  men  lie  open  ; 
and  when  he  warns  us  against  this  arrogant  presumption,  saying, 
*  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged '  ?  And  the  apostle  says :  *  Judge 
nothing  before  the  time,  till  the  Lord  come,  who  shall  bring  to  light 
the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  make  known  the  secrets  of  the 
heart.'i  As  if  he  had  plainly  said :  '  In  such  matters,  leave  him  to 
judge  who  alone  knows  all  things,  and  explores  the  very  thoughts  of 
men.' "» 

We  have  already  seen,  on  a  former  page,  how  the  remarks  of 
Abelard,  on  the  relation  of  the  apostles  to  one  another,  were  based  on 
a  view  of  inspiration  that  deviated  from  the  common  one,  —  a  view 
that  forbade  him  to  extend  the  immediate  suggestion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  all  in  like  measure,  and  led  him  to  make  a  more  distinct 
separation  of  the  divine  from  the  human.  Now  that  which  we  must 
recognize  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  Abelard's  earlier  remarks,  is  clearly 
expressed  by  him  in  the  prologue  to  this  book.  "  It  is  plain,'*  sav8 
he,  '^  that  the  prophets  themselves  sometimes  fsdled  of  possessing  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  that,  from  the  custom  of  prophesying,  they 
uttered  some  things,  when  they  supposed  they  had  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy, which  were  erroneous,  and  the  product  of  their  own  minds.  And 
this  was  permitted  in  them,  that  it  might  serve  to  keep  them  humble, 
and  that  they  might  learn  more  clearly  to  distmguish  between  what 
they  were  by  their  own  mmds,  and  what  they  were  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  understand  that  it  was  a  gift  of  God,  when  the  Spirit  of  the 
Infallible  dwelt  in  them.  Nor  even  when  they  possessed  this  Spirit 
did  he  work  everything  in  them  after  the  same  manner,  or  cause  them 
to  see  alike  ;  for  as  he  does  not  bestow  all  gifts  at  once  on  the  same 
individual,  so  neither  does  he  enlighten  the  soul  of  him  whom  he  fills 
on  all  subjects,  but  reveals  sometimes  this  and  sometimes  that,  and  in 
revealing  one  thing  hides  another.^  If,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  prophets  and  apostles  themselves  were  not  wholly  exempt  from 
error,  how  can  we  be  surprised  to  find  that,  in  the  voluminous  writings 

*  1  Corinth.  4 :  5.  videlicet  verius  cognoscercnt,  qualcs  per 

'  See  the  Prologue  to  the  book  "  Sic  et  spiritum  Dei  et  quales  per  suam  existercnt, 

Don/^  p.  5,  ed.  Cousin.  et  se  earn,  qui  mentin  vel  falli  nescit,  ex 

'  Constat  vcro.  et  prophetas  ipsos  quan-  dono  habere,  cum  habcrcnt    Qui  etiam 

doqae  prophetiae  gratia  caruistie,  et  non-  earn  haberent,  sicut  non  omnia  nni  coofert 

naUa  ex  usu  pruphetandi,  cum  oe  spiritum  dona,  ita  nee  de  omnibus  mentem  ejui, 

prophetiae  habere  crederent,  per  spiritum  quem    replet,  illuminat,   sed  modo    hoCy 

Mium  falsa  protulisso ;  et  hoc  eis  ad  hnmil-  modo  iUud  rev«Ut  et  ciun  nnnm  apeiit, 

katifl    custodiam   permissum  esse,  ut  sic  alteram  oocnlttrt. 
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of  the  church-fathers,  many  things  have  been  erroneously  stated.^ 
But  though  many  things  may  have  been  erroneously  stated  by  them^ 
yet  such  statements  are  not  falsehoods,  but  errors  of  ignorance.  It 
was  their  belief  that  by  such  statements  they  should  best  subserve  tbe 
edification  of  others.  They  acted  by  the  impulse  of  charity ;  and 
God  looks  at  the  intention."  It  was  one  of  Abelard's  favorite  say- 
ings, that  the  "  intention "  is  the  "  eye  of  the  mind,'*  to  which  ne 
would  add  also  that  fine  remark  of  Augustin,  often  cited  by  him: 
"  Habe  caritatein  et  fac  quicquid  vw." 

We  have  said  already  that  Abelard  distinguished,  in  the  trutbi 
transmitted  by  the  sacred  writings,  those  properly  belonging  to  futfi 
and  the  religious  interests  generally,  and  those  having  no  immediate 
concern  with  these  interests.     So,  too,  in  the  sajrings  of  the  churcb- 
fathers,  he  distinguishes  the  errors  that  stand  in  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  these  interests  from  errors  which  affect  the  vital  essence 
of  the  faith :  and  this  distinction  led  him,  perhaps,  to  conclude  that 
the  idea  of  inspiration,  also,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  was  not  to  be 
applied  to  the  portion  that  treats  of  such  indifferent  matters.     '^  Al- 
though God,"  he  remarks  here,  "  left  holy  men  themselves  to  comnut 
mistakes  in  things  tending  to  no  injury  of  the  faith,  yet  even  this  a 
not  without  its  benefit  to  those  to  whom  all  things  work  together  for 
good.    The  church-teachers  themselves  were  conscious  of  this  liabilitji 
and  therefore  felt  themselves  bound  to  make  many  corrections  in  their 
own  works,  and  by  so  doing  have  conceded  also  to  those  who  come  after 
them  the  right  of  correcting  them,  —  or,  of  refusing  to  follow  them, 
when  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  retract  or  correct  their  own  errors/' 
At  the  close  of  this  prologue,  he  observes  that  he  had  compiled  tluB 
collection  of  opposite  statements  with  a  view  to  incite  the  reader  to  the 
search  after  the  tlnth,  and  to  sharpen  his  faculties  by  the  labor  of  in- 
vestigation.    And  here  he  appeals  to  the  words  of  Aristotle  :   that 
^^  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  assert  anything  with  confidence  unless  he 
has  first  repeatedly  examined  into  the  matter ;  and  that  it  is  not  with- 
out its  use  to  have  doubted  of  everything."^    "  For  doubt,"  he  adds, 
"  leads  us  to  inquiry,  and  by  inquiry  we  arrive  at  the  truth,^  as  the 
very  Truth  himself  says :  *  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.'     Christ  himself 
when,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  instead  of  teaching  sat  and  inquired  in 
the  temple,  would  teach  us  by  his  own  example  that  we  should  learn 
by  inquiry."    It  is  obvious  in  what  contrariety  to  the  repose  of  chil^ 
like  faith,  that  characterizes  the  religious  spirit  of  his  time,  the  ten- 
dency expressed  in  these  words  must  have  stood.    A  critical  direclaon 
in  opposition  to  implicit  faith,  and  aiming  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  through  doubt,  was  a  foretoken  of  developments  which 
could  beat  their  way  through  only  at  a  much  later  period. 

*  Quid  itoqne  minima  cam  ipsos  ctiam  '  Aristotle's  Categories,  f  7,  ed.  BekkM; 

prophctas  ct  apostolos  ab  errore  non  peni-  i,  p.  8. 

tus  fuissc  constat  alicnos,  si  in  tarn  niuiti-  *  Dnbitando  cnim  ad  inqnisitionem  tqiI- 

pUd  sanctorum  patnim  scriptura  nonnuUa  mus,  inquircndo  veritatem  percipimus. 
propter  supra  pc»itam  caosam  erronee  pro- 
kta  tea  tcripu  ndeanturf 
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We  have  seen  before,  that  Abelard  could  not  present  a  foil  exhibition 
of  his  doctrinal  system  in  his  ^'  Theologia  Christiana,^^  But  in  his  lec-< 
tnreB  he  had  given  to  his  hearers  his  complete  system  of  the  doctrines 
of  faith ;  and  of  these  lectures  many  copies  were  in  circulation,  and 
contained  matter  which  tended  to  increase  the  inclination  to  put  down 
Abelard  as  a  heretic.  To  be  sure,  he  had  a  right  to  complain  when 
extracts  from  those  copies  of  his  lectures  on  theology,  which  his  oppo- 
nents had  contrived  to  g^t  into  their  hands,  were  used  in  the  same  way 
as  if  they  had  been  so  written  out  by  himself,  although  it  must  have 
been  altogether  a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  far  his  hearers  had  rightly 
understood  him,  and  faithfully  taken  down  his  remarks^ 

Thus  the  new  writings  published  by  Abelard  himself,  the  widely  dis* 
persed  copies  of  his  lectures,  and  the  high  encomiums  of  his  scholara 
scattered  through  all  France,  drew  upon  him  once  more  the  attention 
of  those  who  believed  themselves  called  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
{he  orthodox  faith  ;  and  that,  to  his  injury.  William,  once  abbot  of  St. 
Thierry,  now  a  monk  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  at  Signy,  first  stood 
ibrth  to  complain  against  him.  He  sent  to  Gottfried  bishop  of  Char- 
treSy  and  to  Bernard  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  certain  papers  filled  with 
mvectives  against  Abelard,  and  professing  to  expose  his  heresies  in  a 
number  of  theses  taken  from  his  work  on  theology.^  In  an  accent 
panying  letter,  he  expatiated  on  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
ehurch  from  the  writings  of  ono  who  exercised  the  great  influence  of 
Abelard:  ^^ Abelard  once  more  writes  and  teaches  new  doctrines* 
Wa  books  pass  beyond  the  seas  and  over  the  Alps ;  his  new  opinions 
about  the  faith  are  disseminated  through  the  provinces  and  the  empire, 

>  Concerning  tho  propositions  of  Abelard  scripts  in  the  library  of  Munich,  a  book 

which  were  accused  of  being  heretical,  it  intituled    "  Sententiae    Abelardi."      Thif 

mm  said :  Haec  capitula  partim  in  libro  book  perfectly  agrees,  in  many  passagef» 

Theologiae  magistn  Petri,  partim  in  libro  with  Abe  lard's"  Theologia  Christiana,'*  but 

aettentiarum  cjusdem,  partim  in  libro,  cu-  expresses  a  good  deal  in  a  more  conciBe 

jus  Utolus  est :  "  Scito  te  ipsum,"  reperta  form ;  while  uie  doctrinal  system  in  it  is 

rant    fiat  Abelard,  in  his  apology,  com-  carried  out  to  the  conclusion.    £verythii)g 

pLuned  that  a  book,  called  the  Sentences,  is  explained,  if,  with  Gieseler,  we  suppose 

was  cited  as  his,  when  he  had  never  written  that  the  Sententiae  were  copies  of  Abelard't 

such  a  book.  He  attributes  the  false  charge  lectures  on  the  doctrines  or  faith,  which  had 

to  ignorance  or  ill-will.  But  also  Walter  of  been  scattered   abroad  in  different  tran* 

Hanretania,  in  his  work,  "  Contra  quatuor  scripts ;  such  as  had  been  made  by  his  an* 

Galliae  Labyrinthos,**  cites  what,  without  ditors  according  to  their  necessities.     The 

any  doubt,  is  the  same  work,  of  which  he  transcript  which  Walter  of  Mauretania  had 

says  that  it  has  th^  title, "  Incipiunt  sentcn-  before  him,  contained  also  the  words  of  tho 

tiae  divinitatis,"  ("  The  Theological  Sen-  address  with  which  Abelard  began  his  leo* 

fences.")  Tct  Walter  himself  was  uncertain  tures:  Omnes  sitientes  venite  Sa  aquas  el 

to  what  extent  this  work  belonged  to  Abo-  bibite,  amici,  inebriamini  carissimi.    See 

lard,  since  he  says  :  Fertur  hie  liber  Petri  Buolaei,  Hist  univers.  Paris,  iii,  f.  200.  The 

Abelard!  fuisRe,  aut  ex  Hbris  ejus  excerp-  copy  published  by  Rheinwald  appears,  from 

tns.    From  this,  we  may  gather  that  the  op-  what  may  be  gathered  from  comparing  it 

ponents  of  Abelard  must  at  least  have  had  with  Abelard's  other  writings,  to  be  a  faith- 

a  certain  appearance  of  right,  in  making  ful  one,  and  may  doubtless  be  used  to  flU 

use  of  this  book  as  one  that  came  from  him ;  up  the  vacancv  in  that  exhibition  of  hia 

but  that  Abelard  also  must  have  had  good  doctrines,  which  we  have  taken  from  workf 

grounds  for  affirming  that  he  had  never  which  came  immediately  from  his  own 

written  such  a  book.  Now  professor  Rhein-  hand. 

wald,  who  has  done  so  much  towards  giv-        '  We  find  this  writing  complete  in  tlie 

ing  an  account  of  the  literarv  labors  of  BiblioUieca  Cisterciensis  of  Tissier,  t.  ir,  t 

Abelard,  published  in  1835,  nrom  manu-  112|  leqq. 
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are  frequently  held  forth,  and  boldly  defended  ;  so  thai  they  are  send 
to  have  authority  even  in  the  Roman  curia  (scholars  of  his,  even 
amongst  the  cardinals)."     One  proof  of  the  blind  zeal  that  governed 
this  man,  is  the  fact  that  Abelard's  t^vo  tracts,  the  "  Scito  te  ipsum^ 
and  the  "  Sic  et  non^"*  looked  already  suspicious  on  account  of  their, 
to  him, "  extraordinary  titles ;  "*  and  because  these  books  had  not  been  so 
greatly  multiplied  by  transcripts  as  the  work  on  Theology,  and  he  him- 
self had  never  got  sight  of  them, — he  gathered  from  this  that  thej 
shrunk  from  the  light.*    Bernard  had  his  attention  directed  also,  from 
other  quarters,  to  the  erroneous  doctrines  spread  by  Abelard  and  his 
school;  and  several  other  oflfensive  propositions  were  pointed  out  to 
him  in  Abelard's  Scito  te  {psunij  and  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epie- 
tie  to  the  Romans.    At  first,  he  is  said  to  have  expostulated  with  Abe- 
lard in  a  private  manner,  and  exhorted  him  to  desist  from  holding  forth 
such  doctrines,  and  also  to  prevent  his  scholars  from  repeating  them. 
But  the  two  men  differed  too  much  from  each  other  in  the  whole  bent 
of  their  minds,  and  perhaps  also  were  already  too  much   excited 
against  each  other,  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  come  to  any  mutual 
imderstanding.     Personal  contact  would  serve,  therefore,  oidy  to  in- 
crease the  alienation  already  existing  between  them.^    When  Abelard 
was  compelled  to  hear  that  he  had  been  stigmatized  as  a  hereticy— 
believing  that  i^  was  in  his  power  to  defend  himself  against  all  the 
charges  brought  against  his  orthodoxy,  he  determined  to  anticipate 
the  condemnation  which  threatened  him, —  and,  applying  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  demanded  to  be  heard    before  a  synod,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  defend  himself  against  his  accusers.    Archbishop  Senglier, 
therefore,  invited  the  abbot  Bernard  to  appear  with  Abelard  at  the 
synod,  which  was  held  in  the  year  1140,  at  Sens.     Bernard  was  at 
the  beginning  not  inclined  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  his  rival.     He 
did  not  consider  himself  to  be  a  match  for  one  who  had  been  a  prao- 
tised  dialectician  from  his  youth.     It  was  the  concern  of  the  bishops 
to  judge  with  regard  to  doctrines  ;   nothing  more  was  required  than 
simply  to  look  at  Abelard's  writings,  which  amply  sufficed  to  estab- 
lish a  complaint  against  him.       The  doctrines  of  faith   had  been 
fixed  and  settled  once  for  all ;  and  must  not  be  made  to  depend  on 
human  disputations.^  But  he  did  not  persist  in  declining  this  invitationy 
if  indeed  he  was  serious  in  declining  it  at  all ;  and  perhaps  he  might 
foresee  that  the  bishops  would  never  allow  the  matter  to  .come  to  a  die* 
pute  between  him  and  Abelard.     Many  of  the  dialectic  theologians 
attended  this  synod.     It  was  a  contest  not  barely  between  two  indi- 

*  De  qnibas  timco,  no  sicut  monstniotii  thing  in  his  works.  Bat  this  saying  of  m 
sunt  nominis,  sic  ctiam  monstruosi  sint  enthasrastic  admirer  cannot  pass  for  crodi- 
dogmatis.  ble  testimony.     The  French  bishops,  it  ll 

*  Sicut  dicunt,  odcrunt  luccm  ncc  ctiam  true,  mentioned  to  the  pope,  that  Bemaid 
quaesita  invcniuntur.  had  often  endeavored  privatim^  to  set  Abe> 

'  In  the  third  account  of  Bernard's  life  lard  right ;  but  they  by  no  means  mentkMI 

(o.  V,  4  1 1 ),  it  is  related  that,  by  his  mild  any  such  promise  given  by  the  latter,  to 

and  amiable  languaffe,  he    had    already  which  he  had  been  unfaithful ;  but  they  t^ 

brought  Abelard  to  ttiat  state,  that  he  had  port,  what  is  in  itself  more  credible,  that  hi 

retired  into  himself,  and  promised,  accord-  felt  himself  hurt  by  those  suggestioni 

ing  to  Bernard's  opinion,  to  correct  every-  *  £p.  189. 
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^duals,  but  between  two  opposite  diroctions  of  the  theological  spirit,  and 
both  parties  were  eagerly  watching  for  the  issue.  Though  Bernard's 
zeal  in  this  aflfair  sprung  from  a  purely  Christian  interest,  yet  his  mode 
of  procedure  seems  not  to  have  been  so  wholly  unobjectionable ;  as, 
indeed,  the  zeal  of  polemical  controvei-sy  but  rarely  knows  how  to 
preserve  itself  altogether  pure.  While  his  object  was  to  procure  the ' 
condemnation  of  Abelard  at  the  council,  he  professed  nothing  but  that 
charity  which  seeks  the  recovery  of  a  brother  in  error  ;  yet,  under  the 
cloak  of.  this  sacred  name,  he  scattered  seeds  of  hatred.  In  the  name 
of  Christian  love  he  called  on  the  people,  in  his  sermons,  to  pray 
for  Abelard's  conversion,  but  at  the  same  time  stirred  up  the  populw 
fury  against  him  as  a  godless  heretic,  presenting  him  in  this  light  be- 
fore men  who  were  incapable  of  understanding  a  single  one  of  the 
complaints  brought  against  him,  and  before  whom  he  could  not  defend 
himself.  With  good  reason,  perhaps,  might  the  youthful  Berengar,  who 
warmly  stood  forth  as  a  witness  and  advocate  in  defence  of  his  teacher 
Abelard,  attach  to  such  conduct  the  suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  a  sin 
which  is  so  very  apt  to  mix  in,  even  when  they  are  unconscious  of  it, 
with  the  polemics  of  pious  men,  and  7iot  of  such  only.  With  good 
reason  might  he  tell  Bernard,  that  Christian  charity  would  have  rather 
prompted  him  to  pray  for  Abelard  in  silence.*  Although  the  satirical 
account  which  Abelard^s  enthusiastic  disciple  has  given  of  this  council 
is  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on,  yet  this  much  of  truth  doubtless  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  that  the  assembly  was  one  incapable  of  entering 
into  a  calm  investigation.  More  partial  to  the  general  views  and 
spirit  of  Bernard  than  to  the  opposite,  they  were  easily  governed  by 
his  authority.  The  propositions  of  Abelard,  as  stated  to  them  by 
him,  were  soon  condemned  as  heretical.  On  the  next  day,  how- 
ever, Abelard  was  asked  whether  he  acknowledged  that  such  propo- 
rtions had  been  advanced  by  him,  whether,  acknowledging  them  to  be 
his,  he  was  ready  to  defend  or  to  correct  them.  But  as  Abelard 
had  no  reason  to  expect  a  calm  trial  from  men  who,  without  hearing 
what  he  had  to  say,  had  already  pronounced  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion on  the  propositions  attributed  to  him,  he  did  not  attempt  reply- 
ing to  these  interrogatories,  but  appealed  to  the  pope ;  most  probably 
relying  on  his  pupils  or  on  the  friends  of  his  school,  amongst  the  car- 
dinals. Now  it  was  not  necessary,  it  is  true,'  that  all  further  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  against  him  should  be  arrested  by  this  appeal. 
According  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gallican  church,  they  were  not  required  to  acknowledge  as 

'  The  words  of  Berengar  in  his  tract  in  aJolcre  deberes,  ut  reus  tuus  Pctrus  ren- 

defence    of   Abelard :    Concionabaris    ad  pisceret. 

popolani,  ut  orationem  fundcret  ad  Deum  *  The  council  contradicts  itself,  in  saying 

pro  eo,  interius    autem    disponebas  eum  of  Abelard.  in  its  letter  to  the  pope  (ep, 

proscribeiidum  nb  orbe  ChrLstiano.    Quid  337):  Visus  diffidero  ct  subterfugere,  re- 

valgus  faceret  %  Quid  Tulgus  oraret,  quum  spondere  noluit,  sed  quamvis  libera  sibi 

pro  quo  esset  orandum  nesciret  ?    Ta  vir  darctur  audientia,  tutumque  locum  et  ae* 

Dei,  qui  miracula  fcceras,  qui  ad  pedes  uuos  habcrct  judices,  —  and  yet  decUuiM 

Jcsu  cum  Maria  scdcbas,  purissimam  sa-  tiiat  Abelard's    pretended  thesea  had  al 

crae  oratioiiis  thus  coram  supemis  obtutibus  ready  been  condemned  the  day  before. 
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of  any  validity  an  appeal  made  before  judgment  was  pronounced, 
from  a  tribunal  to  which  the  appellant  himself  had  first  applied. ^  They 
concluded,  however,  to  follow  the  custom  which  then  prevailed,  and 
which  was  favored  by  the  Roman  court,  according  to  which  appeals  to 
Rome  were  to  be  admitted  without  limitation.  It  was  necessary,  in 
fact  to  avoid  everything  that  might  tend  to  favor  his  cause  at  the 
Roman  court,  where  Abelard  was  not  without  his  friends ;  and  there- 
fore, both  parties  had  recourse  to  the  pope.  The  council  addressed 
him  a  letter,  in  which  they  complained,  that  not  alone  by  students  in 
the  schools,  but  publicly,  in  all  places,  disputes  were  held  upon  the 
Trinity.^  They  besought  the  pope  to  confirm  their  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  the  propositions  alleged  to  have  been  advanced  by 
Abelard,  of  which,  however,  they  sent  him  but  a  portion ;  ^  that  he 
would  pass  sentence  against  all  who  persisted  m  obstinately  defending 
tliem ;  that  he  would  condemn  Abelard's  writings,*  command  him  to  be 
silent,  and  forbid  him  for  the  future  either  to  lecture  or  to  write.*  The 
abbot  of  Clair vaux  himself,  also  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  pope,  to 
which  he  added  a  list  of  the  propositions  of  Abelard  found  to  be 
heretical,  together  with  a  full  exposition  of  his  principal  errors.  He 
says  of  him,  that,  wishing  to  explain  everything  on  grounds  of  reaaony 
even  that  which  is  beyond  reason,  he  acted  as  contrary  to  reason  as  he 
did  to  faith ;  for  what  was  more  contrary  to  reason,  than  for  one  to 
attempt  with  reason  to  go  beyond  reason  ;  and  what  more  contrary  to 
faith,  than  to  refuse  to  believe  that  which  is  unattainable  by  reason  ?  • 
In  opposition  to  Abelard,  who  applied  ^  to  that  blind  faith  which  is  not 
the  result  of  examination,  the  words  of  the  Preacher  (c.  19),  Ber- 
nard affirms,  that  Solomon  says  this,  not  with  reference  to  faith  in  Grod, 
but  with  reference  to  men's  credulity  in  their  relations  to  one  another ; 
for  pope  Gregory  the  Great  (II.  xxvi,  in  Evang.)  says,  the  faith  that 
reposes  on  arguments  of  reason  has  no  merit  whatever ;  while  he 
praises  the  apostles,  who  followed  our  Lord  at  the  bidding  of  a  word. 
The  disciples  were  blamed,  because  it  was  so  difficult  for  ihcm  to 
believe.  Zacharias  was  punished  (Luke  i,)  because  he  required 
reasons  for  believing.  He  referred,  moreover,  to  the  example  of 
faith  in  Mary  and  in  Abraham.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  explana- 
tions already  given,  that  Abelard  also  acknowledged  the  faith  that 
proceeds  from  a  submission  of  the  heart  to  bo  acceptable  to  God,  and 
mdispensable  to  true  piety.  It  was  only  to  the  preparatory  inquiry, 
which  precedes  such  faith,  to  the  way  and  mode  of  attaining  to  such 
faith,  suited  to  certain  individualities  of  character,  and  to  the  intellco- 

*  To  this  the  words  refer  in  the  letter  of  *  Without  any  accurate  designation  of 

the  council:  Licet  appcllatio  ista  minus  the  works  intended,  with  tiie   ultOL^ether 

canonioa  vidcretur.  arbitrary  explanation  :  Lihros  ejus  perveno 

'  Cum  per  totam  fers  Galliam  in  civita-  Bine  dubio  dogmate  rcnpersos  condcmnarei 

tibuSf  vicis  et  castellis,  a  schohiribus  non  ^  Ep.  337. 

solum  intra  scholas,  scd   etiam  triviatim  *  Quid    enim    mag^is    contra   rationcm, 

nee  a  litcratis  et  proTcctis  tnntum,  sed  a  quam    rationo  rationem  conari  transccii- 

pncris  ct  simplicibus  ant  ccrto  stultis  de  acre  ?     £t  quid  maf^is  contra  iidem,  quan 

sancta  trinitate  dispntaretur.  credere  nolle,  quicqnid  non  possis  ratione 

'  Quaodam,  ut  per  hate  audita  rcliqoi  attini^crt. 

corpoa  operis  facilius  oeatimetii.  ^  See  page  375. 
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tion  (^intellectus)  that  grew  out  of  such  faith,  that  the  controversy 
related.  Yet  Bernard  attributed  the  errors  of  Abelard  to  his  desire 
of  comprehending  that  which  is  above  reason,  and  reserved  to  faith 
alone. 

Moreover,  he  accused  him  of  saying  that  faith  was  mere  opinion ; 
of  representing  it  as  something  quite  unsettled  and  wavering.  He 
here  took  the  liberty  of  converting  his  own  inferences  into  actual  posi- 
tions of  Abelard,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  by  Abelard's  doc- 
trine, the  whole  foundation  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  hope  was 
left  tottering.  But  we  have  already  seen  that,  in  the  place  referred 
to>  Abelard  is  only  speaking  of  the  scientific  mode  of  apprehending  a 
dogma,  not  of  the  essential  contents  of  the  faith  itself.  Bernard,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  says  :  '^  Far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  anything  in 
CUP  feith,  or  in  our  hope,  depends  on  doubtful  opinions  or  conjectures,. 
that  all  does  not  much  rather  repose  on  a  sure  and  settled  foundation 
of  troth,  as  it  has  been  established  by  God's  own  declarations,  by 
miracles,  the  birth  of  the  Virgm,  the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
majesty  of  his  resurrection.  To  this  is  added,  finally,  the  internal 
witoeas  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  testifies  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are 
tbe  children  of  God.  Who,  then,  can  call  faith  an  opinion,  but  he 
who  has  not  as  yet  received  that  spirit,  or  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  or  who  holds  it  to  be  a  fable  ?"  He  refers  to  the  passage 
in  Heb.  11 :  1,  acknowledging  that  Abelard  also  had  made  use  of 
fhofle  words.  The  term  substance^  in  this  passage,  he  says,  denotes 
Bomethmg  certain  and  fixed,  as  opposed  to  the  unscttlcdness  of  human 
opinion. 

Bernard  wrote  also  to  the  cardinals  in  Rome  several  letters,  in 
which  he  directed  their 'attention  to  the  dangers  threatening  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  the  faith,  and  complained  that  Abelard  felt  con- 
fident he  had  followers  in  the  Roman  court  itself. 

But  how  very  far  Abelard  was  from  any  intention  of  doing  injury 
to  the  Christian  faith,  appears  evident  from  his  own  declarations,  made 
during  the  time  of  these  disputes  to  the  abbess  Heloise,  who  seems 
to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  reports  concerning  his  erroneous 
doctrines.  He  guards  himself  against  the  eulogies  of  those  who  ex- 
pressed a  high  estimation  of  his  intellect,  but  not  of  his  faith,  —  who 
recognized  in  him  the  philosopher,  but  not  the  Christian.  Christianity, 
the  Bible,  he  here  declares  to  be  the  matters  of  highest  interest  for" 
him,  beside  which  all  others  fall  into  comparative  insignificance ;  >  for 
to  him  Christ  is  the  sole  foundation  of  salvation.  And  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  down  a  full  confession  of  his  orthodoxy .^ 

In  those  hopes  which  he  had  placed  on  his  friends  at  Rome,  Abelard 
found  himself  wholly  disappointed.  The  influence  of  Bernard  there 
was  too  powerful,  to  allow  any  chance  for  the  adherents  of  Abelard  to 

*  Nolo  sic  esse  philosopbas,  at  recalci-       '  Abclard^s  disciple  Bcrcngar  has  cited 
trem  Paalo.    Non  sic  esse  Aristoteles,  at    this  letter  in  his  tract  written  in  Abelftrd's 
tecludar  a  Christo,  non  cnim  aliud  nomen    defence.    0pp.  p.  308. 
est  sab  coclo,  in  quo  oportcat  me  salvom 
fieri. 

VOL.  IV.  84 
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effect  anything  against  it ;  and  we  must  admit,  also,  that  his  peculiar 
theological  bent  was  not  of  a  character  suited  to  fall  in  with  the  reign- 
ing spirit  of  the  church  in  these  times.  If  it  was  not  checked,  if  it 
should  be  allowed  freely  to  develop  itself,  it  would  be  continuallj 
coming  more  and  more  into  collision  with  the  church  system.  More- 
over, the  connection  between  Abelard's  cause  and  that  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  could  not  fail  of  contributhig  to  make  the  tendency  which 
he  represented  appear  suspicious,  and  fraught  with  danger.  When  he 
arrived  at  Lyons,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  the  decision  which  had 
already  been  given  there  reached  him.  The  pope  issued  two  briefs  to 
the  archbishops  of  Rheims,  and  of  Sens,  and  to  the  abbot  Bernard.  In 
one  of  them,  he  declared  the  propositions  of  Abelard,  that  had  been 
sent  to  him,  and  —  which  really,  for  an  ecclesiastical  decision,  was 
extremely  loose  and  indefinite  language  —  all  his  perverse  doctrines 
which  were  not  specified  however,  to  be  condemned ;  on  himself,  as  a 
heretic,  was  imposed  the  duty  of  perpetual  silence.  Sentence  of  ex- 
communication was  pronounced  on  all  his  adherents.  By  a  second 
writing.  Innocent  bestowed  on  the  three  persons  above  mentioned,  foil 
powers  to  confine  Abelard,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  in  separate  mona^ 
teries,  and  to  bum  all  their  writings.  But  the  forsaken  Abelard  found 
refuge  with  Peter,  the  venerable  abbot  of  Cluny.  This  person,  wh©, 
above  all  other  pious  men,  was  distinguished  for  gentleness,  and  i|n 
open  sense  for  every  good  trait  in  others,  highly  respected  Abelaid's 
zeal  for  science,  and  his  great  talents,  and  could  discern  the  marks 
of  piety,  even  in  an  individuality  of  character  so  diflFerent  from  lus 
own.  He  was  desirous  of  making  the  mental  gifts  and  scientifio 
attainments  of  the  great  scholar  useful  to  his  monks,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  provided,  in  their  midst,  a  secure  and  peaceful  resting- 
place  for  the  evening  of  his  unsettled  and  distracted  life.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  he  effected  a  reconciliation  between 
Bernard  and  Abelard.^  lie  procured  for  him  the  pope's  absolution, 
and  adopted  him  amongst  his  monks  at  Cluny. 

Abelard  afterwards  published  a  Confession,  which  he  thus  begins: 
"  Everything,  however  well  said,  may  be  perverted.  I  myself,  thougji 
I  have  composed  but  a  few  treatises,  and  those  of  small  extent,  have 
not  been  able  to  escape  censure;  though  in  truth,  in  the  things 
on  account  of  which  I  have  been  violently  attacked,  I  can  (as  Goa 
knows)  see  no  fault  whatsoever  on  my  part;  and  if  any  such  fieuih 
can  be  discovered,  I  have  no  disposition  to  defend  it  obstinately.  I 
have  perhaps,  from  mistake,  written  many  things  not  after  the  ri^ 
manner ;  but  I  call  God  to  witness  that,  in  the  things  for  which  I  im 
accused,  I  have  maintained  nothing  out  of  a  malicious  will,  or  out  of 
pride.  In  my  lectures,  I  have  said  many  things  before  many.  Pub- 
licly, I  have  spoken  what  seemed  to  me  calculated  for  the  edification 
of  faitli,  or  of  morals ;  and  what  I  have  written,  I  have  cheerfully 
communicated  to  all,  that  I  might  have  them  for  my  judges,  and  not 
for  my  pupils."     Many  of  the  propositions  found  to  be  offensive,  he 

^  Lib.  iv,  ep.  4 
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explained  in  a  milder  sense  ;  with  regard  to  others,  he  protested 
against  the  conclusions  derived  from  them,  which  he  would  not  admit. 
In  the  history  of  particular  dogmas,  we  shall  compare  Abelard's 
original  teachings  with  the  explanations  presented  in  this  apology.  It  is 
our  intention  to  cite  here  only  his  explanation  with  regard  to  the  above- 
pr^ented  ethical  propositions.  "  Sins  committed  through  ignorance, 
amount  to  guilt,  particularly  when,  from  negligence,  we  know  not  that 
which  we  ought  to  know.  I  affirm  that  the  crucifiers  of  Christ  com- 
mitted the  greatest  crime.  I  affirm  that  all  who  equally  love  God,  and 
their  neighbor,  —  all  who  are  equally  good, — are  equals  in  merit,  and 
nothing  of  merit  is  lost  in  the  sight  of  God,  when  a  good  will  fails  of 
an  opportunity  to  execute  its  purposes."  It  is  plain,  that  the  ethical 
principles  before  presented,  are  here  also  held  fast  by  him  ;  only,  they 
are  more  cautiously  expressed,  and  guarded  against  the  extravagant 
statements  to  which  he  had  given  occasion.  In  general,  we  find  no 
eyidonce  that  a  change  had  really  taken  place  in  his  mode  of  thinking, 
or  that  he  was  visited,  as  some  asserted,  with  remorse,  on  account  of 
the  course  he  had  pursued.  The  contrary  rather  may  be  gathered 
from  a  larger  work  (under  the  title  Apologia)^  written  in  justification 
of  himself;  where  he  defends  his  doctrines,  at  length,  against  the 
charges  of  Bernard,  and  accuses  the  latter  of  misrepresenting  and 
perverting  them ;  —  saying  of  him,  that  ho  thrust  himself  forward  as 
a  judge  on  matters  which  he  did  not  understand.^ 

How  far  Abelard  was  in  spirit  from  yielding  to  his  opponents,  how 
oompletely,  on  the  contrary,  he  triumphed  over  them,  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness, might  be  gathered,  moreover,  from  a  dialogue  that  appeared 
mider  his  name,  "On  the  Supreme  Good,"^  in  which  a  philosopher,  a 
Jew,  and  a  Christian  are  the  interlocutors, — for  this  production  must 
have  been  composed  after  the  events  just  described ;  and  yet  we  find  in 
it  the  same  bold  assertions  respecting  the  relation  oi  fides  to  ratio ^  as 
in  the  works  already  cited,  and  they  are  carried  out  with  the  same 
degree  of  acuteness.  It  may  admit  of  a  question,  however,  whether 
this  production  did  not  proceed  from  some  one  of  his  enthusiastic  and 
free-spirited  scholars.^ 

*  See  the  Disputatio  anonymi  Sjarainst  he    had  ready-witted  scholars,  who  had 

Abelard,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Cistercierisis,  t  made  his  doctrines  and  his  mode  of  think- 

iv,  f.  239.    Here  the  author  objects  to  him,  injj  wholly  their  own.  could  present  them 

qaod  abhatem  literatissimum  ct.  qnod  ma-  in  a  talented  manner,  and  in  their  youih- 

jns  c«t,  religiosissimam  vocat  inexpertum  ful  pride  rose,  still  more  than  their  master, 

arti9  illius,  ([uae  mamstra  est  disserendi.  above  all  regard  to  circumstances  ;  as.  for 

■  Petri  Abaelardi  l)iaIogus  inter  philos-  instance,  that  clergyman  Pierre  Bercn;;iir, 

ophum,  Judaeum  et  Christianum,  e  codi-  the  bold  and  witty  defender  of  Ahelard. 

abas  bibliothecae  Caesarea  Vindobonensis  Now  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there  are 

ed.  Rheinwald.    Berolini,  1831.  preserved   in  dilFerent  libraries  (See  Hist. 

'  In  the  life  prefixed  to  this  Dialogue  lit.  de  la  France,  t.  xii,  p.  132),  two  manu- 

we  find  nothing  which  docs  not  agree  per-  script  works  under  the  name  of  Abelard, 

fectly  with  Abelard's  mode  of  thinking,  a  dialogue  of  a  philosopher  with  a  Jew, 

All  the  propositions  scattered  through  his  and  a  dialogue  of  a  philosopher  with  a 

writings  which  have  been  cited,  that  gave  Christian.    If  they  are  rightly  ascribed  to 

offence  to  his  opponents,  were  here  intro-  him,  then  these  two  separate  dialogues  are 

dsced  in  the  course  of  the  conversation ;  works  distinct  from  the  one  published  by 

but  still,  it  cannot  be  gathered  from  this,  Hheinwald.      Perhaps    the     two    former 

that  he  himself  was  the  author  of  it:  for  pieces  formed  the  basis  of  the  last;  and  if 
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After  Abelard  had  labored  for  a  while  among  the  monks  of  Clunj, 
his  activity  was  arrested  by  an  illness,  and  the  abbot  Peter,  whose 
esteem  and  love  for  him  had  been  increased  by  personal  intercoorsei 
removed  him  to  an  appropriate  place  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  in 
the  priory  of  St.  Marcel,  at  Chalons  on  the  Saone  ;  where  he  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  careful  nursing ;  and  here  he  died,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
A.  D.  1142.  The  abbot  Peter  drew  up,  in  a  letter  to  the  abbess  He- 
loise,^  a  report  of  his  truly  Christian  walk  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  and  of  the  devout  manner  in  which  he  died.  He  calls  him  the 
servant  of  Christ,  the  true  Christian  philosopher.^ 

An  important  sign  of  the  times,  an  event  attended  with  grave  oon- 
sequences  for  the  next  succeeding  course  of  the  development  of  the- 
ology, was  such  a  termination  of  this  controversy  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  antagonistic  tendencies  of  spirit.  At  the  same  time^ 
however,  it  should  not  be  so  understood,  as  if  the  whole  tendency  of 
the  dialectic,  speculative  theology  had  expired  in  the  person  of  Ab^ 
lard.  Even  Abelard's  opponents  themselves  were  by  no  means  in 
favor  of  condemning  this  tendency  in  itself  considered.  Even  Bei^ 
nard  recognized  its  rights ;  and  this  tendency  of  spirit  was  too  cloedy 
inwoven  with  the  very  being  of  the  times  to  be  suppressed  by  magUh 
terial  denunciations.  One  point  only  was  decided,  that  this  tendency 
should  be  checked  and  moderated ;  that  the  rational  element  shodd 
not  have  an  undue  preponderance  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ecclesiastioal 
and  practical  direction ;  that  it  should  not  be  rent  from  its  connectkMi 
with  the  other  spiritual  forces  that  determined  the  character  of  the 
age.  Men  in  whom  was  to  be  found  this  harmonious  union  of  spiritual 
elements,  stood  high  in  the  general  esteem,  and  in  intimate  connectioQ 
with  Bernard  himself,  when  Abelard  was  condemned ;  and  their  ortho- 
doxy was  disputed  by  no  one. 

Amongst  these  was  Hugo,  a  canonical  of  the  church  of  St.  Victor 
at  Paris.  He  was  born  at  Ypres,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  came,  when  a  boy,  to  Halberstadt,  where  his  uncle 


the  two  single  dialogues  came  from  Abe-  published  under  the  name  of  Abelard.    It 

lard,  this  may  not  have  been  the  case  with  still  remains  to  institute  a  faithful  compari- 

thc  dialogue  which  was  formed  out  of  the  son  between  the  style  of  this  dialogue  uA 

blending  together  of  those  two.    In  addi-  the  stvle  of  Abelard  and  of  Bcrengar. 

tion  to  this,  we  tind,in  the  collective  edition        *  lAb.  iv,  cp.  21. 

of  Abelard's  works,  p.  326,  after  several        '  He  says  of  him :  Qui  singnlari  scies* 

letteiM  of  Bercngar,  something  that  does  tiao  maffisterio  toti  paene  orbi  terramm  ao 

not  belong  to  those  letters,  the  fragment  tus  et  uoit^ue  famosus  erat,  in  illius  diad 

of  a  dialogue  containing  Abelard's  ideas  pulatu,  qui  dixit :  discite  a  me,  quia  midl 

concerning    the    relationship  betwixt  the  sum  et  humilis  corde,  mitis  et  humilu  p«r> 

ancient   pnilosophy  and  Christianitv,  rep*  sevcrans,  od  ipsam,  ut  dignum  est  creamy 

resenting  the    Christians    as  disciples  of  sic  transivit  —  In  the  inscription,  which  kl 

the  LogO!<,  as  the  genuine  logicians,  and  placed  on  his  tomb :  — 

Christianity  as  the  true  logic,  —  a  dialogue  _  „         q      .     ™  »       ^       »     -_t^ 

1    :  w   A    /i>^»<>»  A  w»ia.«^  \  »«,i  i>  /JL«  Oallorum  Socnt«a,  Plato  maxlmat  Hcmertanok 

iKJtwecn  P.  A.  (Peter  AbelardJ  and  P  (per-  jjo«er  Aristotelef,  logkb,  qaieonque  ftEuntT^ 

haps  Peter  Berengar>    Perhaps  this  dia-  Aut  par  aut  melior,  stiidlonuD  oocnUas  orU 

loguc  may  be  one  of  the  two  that  sttU  Prinoepi.  iogento  variiit,  sabUUa  ai  aear, 

remain  hidden  in  manuscript ;  and  this  clue,  ?S±m«?JS"£?SS1,'1S!  SJSJf  2a 

•/•  /•  II         1       M.       •  u*  1     J  J-   *-.  .n^^^iA^  ADaelaruufl  erat.    Bed  tone  maglf  ooiBla  tkh 

if  followed  out,  might  lead  us  to  consider  q^,^  cnuniaeeDflemmonaehummoranqaapraft 

Bercngar  as  the  anthof  of  the  dialogue  Ad  ChrisU  Teram  (raBalvtt  phUosophlam 
here  mentioned,  periiaps  also  of  the  one 
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archdeacon.  He  himself  records  how  hard  it  was  for  him,  in  his  boy- 
ish years,  to  exchange  the  poor  Uttle  cottage  in  which  he  was  born, 
for  a  stately  dwelling  in  the  land  of  strangers.i  Brought  up  in  the 
abbey  of  Hamersleben,  he  was  received  in  the  year  1118  into  the 
foundation  of  regular  canonicals,  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Victor  at 
Paris,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  high  renown  of  this  establish- 
ment. In  him,  we  see  the  representative  of  a  school  distinguished  in 
the  twelfth  century  for  its  hearty  religious  spirit  and  its  tendency 
to  practical  reform ;  a  school  which,  though  it  united  more  or  less  the 
mystico-contemplative  with  the  speculative  element,  yet  constantly 
k»pt  up  the  contest  with  the  predominating  dialectic  tendency.  Hugo 
entitled  himself  to  the  honor  of  being  called  the  second  Augustin.* 
If,  in  Abelard,  we  see  those  spiritual  tendencies  of  his  times,  which 
had  been  harmoniously  united  by  Anselm,  brought  into  conflict  with 
each  other,  we  see  them  once  more  reconciled  in  Hugo  ;  but  with  this 
diflference,  that  in  him  the  dialectical  element  is  not  so  strong  as  it 
was  in  Anselm.  In  his  doctrinal  investigations,  he  often  has  reference 
to,  and  contends  against  Abelard,  though,  without  mentioning  his 
iiame.3 

The  empirical  department  of  knowledge  generally,  and  in  theology 
the  study  of  the  older  church  teachers,  and  of  the  Bible,  was  by  him 
made  specially  prominent  in  opposition  to  the  one-sided  speculative  and 
aB-innovating  tendency.  Thus,  for  example,  in  his  Rules  of  Study, 
written  for  monks,^  he  declaims  against  the  pride  of  those  one-sided 
m priori  methods,  which,  neglecting  the  empirical  sciences,  begin  at 
once  with  philosophy.*  "  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  *'  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing great,  without  commencing  with  the  little.  It  is  impossible  to 
become  a  grammarian,  without  beginning  with  the  alphabet."  To 
such  methods,  he  opposes  the  one  he  had  followed  himself;  —  he  re- 
lates how,  fVom  his  youth  up,  he  had  striven  to  learn  everything  that 
came  within  his  reach.*  His  principle  was,  "  Study  everything ;  thou 
wilt  afterwards  see  that  nothing  is  superfluous."  He  speaks  against 
those  who,  if  they  could  boast  of  having  heard  this  or  that  great  man, 
thought  they  were  already  something  great  themselves ;  those  who 
talked  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  if  they  were  so  simple  that  it  needed 

'InhisEniditiodidascalica^Iib.  vii,c.xx:  who  compares  the  two  works.    Dr.  Lieb- 

Ego  a  puero  exulavi  et  scio,  qno  moerore  ner,  the  author  of  the  fine  monography  on 

mimns  arctum  aliquando  pauperis  tugurii  Uugo,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having, 

fundam  deserat,  qua  libertate  postca  mar*  by  his  thorough  analysis,  caused  this  to  M 

mbrcos  lares  et  tccta  laquenta  despiciat  generally  acknowledged.    See  Studien  and 

*  Qui  oectindus  Angustinus  in  acientia  Kritiken,  Jahrg.  1831,  Stes  Heft, 

dictas  est.     Thomus  Cantipnit  lib.  ii,  c.  ^  Eruditio  didascalica. 

xvi-     Daaci,  1627.    p.  215.  *  Lib.  vi,  c.  iii :   Scio  quosdara,  qui  sta- 

'  The  principal  works  of  his  that  belong  tim  philosophari  volant,    fabulas  pseodo- 

here,  are  the  De  aacramentis  fidn  and  the  apostolis  relinqnendas  ^jant 

Summa  sententiarum.    That  the  Tractatus  •  The  object  for  which  he  enters  into 

theoloijiaut,   ascribed    to    Hildcbert,    arch-  these   details,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 

bishop  of  Mans  or  Tours,  is  but  a  fragment  above-mentioned    work,   is,  nt  ostcndam 

from  the  latter  work,  and  that  the  former  tibi,  iilum  incederc  aptissime,  qai  incedit 

therefore    deserves  no  place  among  the  ordinate,  neque  at  quidam,  qui,  dam  mag- 

scholastic   theologians    among    whom  he  nam  saltnm  faccre  volant,  in  praecipitiiua 

has  been  luuned,  mast  be  clear  to  any  one  incid^iit. 
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no  teaching  to  understand  them.  He  says  of  these,  that,  under  the 
specious  name  of  simplicity,  they  virtually  denied  the  profoundness 
of  meaning  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.^  He  divides  those  who  occupied 
themseh'^es  with  the  study  of  the  Bible,  into  three  classes ;  the  nret| 
comprising  such  as  were  aiming  in  this  way  to  acquire  for  themselves 
honor  and  riches ;  whose  disposition  was  a  most  depraved  and  deplor- 
able one.  Next,  those  who  search  the  sacred  volume  for  the  wonderful 
and  mysterious,^  instead  of  that  which  would  tend  to  their  salvation ; 
who  gaze  with  astonishment  on  the  revelation  of  God's  almighty  power, 
instead  of  contemplating  with  love  the  revelation  of  his  divine  com- 
passion ;  who  are  impelled  only  by  an  aimless  thirst  for  knowledge. 
Of  such  he  says,  they  treated  God's  revelations  as  an  exhibition ;  audi 
like  people  going  to  a  show,  went  to  them  for  entertainment  and  not 
to  obtain  nourishment  for  the  heart.  The  third  class  embraced  those, 
whom  alone  he  passes  without  censure,  men  who  study  the  saorea 
Scriptures  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  their  fsdth,  to 
refute  gainsayers,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  that  they  may  be  in- 
flamed themselves  with  a  deeper  love,  the  more  profoundly  they  seardi 
into  the  divine  mysteries.  And  so  ho  always  ends  in  speaking  of 
theological  study,  with  a  reference  to  the  practical  purpose  to  be 
answered  and  the  practical  need  to  be  satisfied. 

Hugo  appears  as  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  independence  of  the 
religious  sphere,  of  religious  faith,  as  a  province  lying  above  the  world^ 
consciousness  and  the  worldly  tendencies  of  the  soul.  He  uttered  the 
profoundest  remarks  respecting  this  sacred  province  in  the  human  spirit 
this  spot  in  it  consecrated  to  the  revelation  of  God.  His  ideas  are  ss 
follows :  "  Three  eyes  have  been  given  to  man :  the  eye  of  sense,  for 
the  sensible  objects  lying  without  him  ;  another  eye,  whereby  the  soul  is 
enabled  to  know  itself,  and  what  is  within  itself,  —  the  eye  of  reason ;  a 
third  eye,  within  itself,  to  perceive  God  and  divine  things,  —  thaevs 
of  contemplation."  We  have  here  important  distinctions  between  tae 
sensuous  consciousness  of  the  world,  the  rational  consciousness  of  selL 
and  the  consciousness  of  God.  "  But,  by  reason  of  sin,  the  eye  ef 
contemplation  is  extinguished,  that  of  reason  obscured.  Now,  as  the 
eye  of  contemplation,  whereby  man  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  divine  things,  no  longer  dwells  in  him,  therefore  feuth  must 
take  its  place."  Adopting  the  definition  of  faith  in  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  remarks :  ^'  Faith  is  called  toi 
substance  of  things  invisible,  because  that  which,  as  yet,  is  not  SB 
object  of  open  vision,  is  by  faith,  in  a  certain  sense,  made  present  to 
the  soul,  —  actually  dwells  in  it."3  Nor  is  there  anything  elss 
whereby  the  things  of  God  could  be  demonstrated,  since  they  Mt 
higher  than  all  others ;  nothing  resembles  them  which  could  serve  v$ 
as  a  bridge  to  that  higher  knowledge.     But  a  credible  witness  is 

'  L.  c.  lib.  iii,  c  xiv.  inaadita  cognoscere  volant,  malta  scirt  it 

•  Quort  atidirc  verba  Dei  et  opera  ejus  nihil  facerc. 
discere  dclcctat,  noa  qpia  salutifera,  sed       '  Fides  substantia  illoram,  (joia  per 

quia  mirabilia  sunt     Scnitari  arcana  et  fidem  snbsistant  nunc  in  nobis. 
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flie  experience  of  the  faithful  in  all  ages,  who  would  not  have  sacri- 
ficed their  all  to  the  earnest  desire  after  eternal  life,  if  they  had  not 
had  an  experience  of  its  reality  that  transcends  our  knowledge.  In 
fSedth  resides  a  certainty,  which  is  more  than  opinion,  yet  falls  short  of 
absolute  knowledj^e.  Two  things  must  meet  together  in  faith  :  knowl- 
edge and  feeling,  or  the  bent  of  the  affections  (affectus),  —  objective 
and  subjective  elements.  There  is  a  conviction,  then,  which  is  deter- 
mined oy  feeling.  1  Faith  cannot  exist,  therefore,  wholly  without 
knowledge ;  but  it  is  here  necessary  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
knowledge,  —  a  preliminary  one,  and  a  knowledge  that  is  first  evolved 
out  of  faith.  Faith  presupposes  the  general  knowledge  of  the  being 
of  its  object ;  but  only  from  faith  proceeds  the  knowledge  of  the  qudtr 
ity  of  the  object,  which  knowledge  will  be  perfect  in  the  heavenly 
world."^  Hence  the  faith  of  the  theologian  and  that  of  the  logician 
stand,  he  says,  in  an  inverse  order  to  ea(ih  other;  for  in  the  latter,  faith 
proceeds  first  from  the  understanding  (intellectus)  ;  in  the  former,  the 
understanding  proceeds  from  faith.  Hence,  in  the  latter,  that  is  the 
origmal  which  in  the  former  is  the  derived  ;  and  in  the  former,  that  ig 
&e  original  which  in  the  latter  is  the  derived.  In  the  one  case,  feel- 
ing is  the  original,  and  knowledge  by  reason  the  derived ;  in  the 
other,  knowledge  on  rational  grounds  comes  first,  and  the  feeUng  of 
conviction,  of  certainty,  of  rational  satisfaction,  that  proceeds  &om 
and  accompffiinies  it,  is  the  derived.  '^  The  merit  of  faith  (meritam 
fde£)  consists  in  the  fact  that  our  conviction  is  determined  by  the 
affections,  when  no  adequate  knowledge  is  yet  present.  .  By  faith,  we 
render  ourselves  worthy  of  knowledge ;  as  perfect  knowledge  is  the 
final  reward  of  faith  in  the  life  eternal.  To  this  knowledge  by 
fiuth  corresponds  the  way  in  which  God  reveals  himself  in  creation, 
neither  entirely  concealing,  nor  yet  wholly  unveiling  himself.  Were 
the  former  the  case,  there  would  be  no  guilt  in  unbelief.  Were  the 
latter  the  case,  there  would  be  no  merit  in  faith.  The  merit  is  based, 
in  fact,  on  that  bias  of  the  will  whereby  the  heart  turns  away  from  the 
world  to  God,  and  resigns  itself  to  the  godlike.^  Inasmuch  then  as 
in  faith,  knowledge  and  feeling  {affeciui)  should  meet  togetheri 
their  relation  to  each  other  may  differ  in  different  cases.  Knowledge 
and  feeling  may  both  be  present  in  equal  measure,  or  one  preponder- 
ate over  the  other.  But  the  worth  (rneriiwrn)  of  faith  is  determined 
chiefly  by  the  degree  of  feeling.  Hence  our  Lord  says  to  the 
Canaanitish  woman,  whose  knowledge  was  small,  but  whose  trust  was 
great :  '*  Woman,  great  is  thy  faith."  He  distinguishes  among  believ- 
ers the  following  gradations.  First  are  those  who,  in  believing,  dimply 
follow  their  pious  feelings,  without  being  able  to  state  the  grounds  on 


*  Fides  in  affect  u  hahct  sabstantiam,  quia  quo,  prim  am  oportet  scire,  quod  ipsam  sil| 

affectus  ipse  Hdcs  est,  in  cognitione  habet  secundo  credere,  tcrtia  intcUigere,  quid  ip« 

materiam,  quia  de  illo  et  ad  illad,  quod  in  sum  sit,  quod  plene  erit  in  patria. 

co^itionc  ej$t,  fides  est  credere  igitor  in  '  Hence  this  definition  of  faith :  Voliuip 

affectu   est,  quod  vere  creditor  in  cogni-  taria  qnaedam  certitudo  absentium  sapm 

done  est.  opinionem  et  infra  scientiam  constitnta* 

'  Ad  hoc,  at  fides  acta  habeator  de  all-  Mi«c.  i,  18. 
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which  they  believe.  Next,  those  who  are  able  to  state  the  grounds 
which  detennine  them  to  believe  as  they  do.  Finally,  those  who,  bj 
parity  of  heart,  begin  already  to  have  some  inward  taste  of  that 
which  they  believe,*  and  by  purification  of  the  mmd  rise  to  certidnty. 
The  gradual  progress  of  the  Christian  life,  up  to  this  stage  of  it,  he 
describes  as  follows :  ^^  By  the  devotion  that  proceeds  from  fiiith,  the 
believer's  heart  is  purified,  so  that,  with  pure  heart,  he  begins  already 
to  have  some  foretaste  6f  that  which,  with  faith  and  devotion,  he 
kmgs  to  know.  The  pure  heart  daily  makes  progress  through  its 
experiences  of  a  daily  intercourse  with  Grod,^  and  it  attains  thereby 
to  such  a  certainty  as  to  begin  already  to  have  God  present  by  con- 
templation ;  so  that  in  no  way,  even  though  a  whole  world  full  of 
miracles  should  interpose,  could  it  be  drawn  away  again  from  its  faith 
in  him,  and  its  love  to  him."^  We  find  here  described  such  an 
immediate  certainty  of  Christian  consciousness  as  no  longer  needs 
outward  support,  inasmuch  as  it  carries  the  evidence  of  the  truth  in 
ilBelf,^  —  a  certainty  superior  to  all  proof  from  smgle  miracles; 
whence  we  may  infer  that  Hugo  was  far  from  attributing  an  undue 
importance  to  miracles,  cnngly  contemplated. 

According  as  theologians  placed  tiie  essence  of  reli^on  in  knowl- 
edge, or  in  the  life  of  the  heart,  the  affections, — a  (Ufference  whidh 
here  lay  at  the  bottom,  at  least,  though  no  one  may  have  thought  of 
accounting  to  himself  for  such  opposite  modes  of  apprehension «-« 
accordingly  would  they  be  inclined  to  decide  the  question,  as  to  how 
ftr  a  knowledge  of  the  articles  of  faith  was  requisite  to  salvation. 
They  who  started  from  the  position  that  the  essence  of  reli^on  con- 
sists in  knowledge,  were  driven  by  their  own  principle  to  strain  Ae 
requisitions  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  necessary  in 
order  to  salvation,  to  the  highest  point.  To  these  Hugo  would  neces- 
sarily be  opposed,  since  he  placed  the  essence  of  faith  in  the  affections. 
Therefore  he  declared  that,  in  regard  to  the  essence  of  true  faitli, 
much  more  depended  on  the  degree  of  devotion  than  on  the  extent  of 
knowledge  :  ^  for  divine  grace  did  not  look  at  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge united  with  the  &.i^,  but  at  the  degree  of  devotion  with  which 
that  which  constituted  the  object  of  faith  was  loved. 

On  this  question  arose  a  remarkable  controversy,  which,  in  a  time  of 
more  cultivated  and  prevaihngly  scientific  reflection,  when  theological 
antagonisms  could  have  been  permitted  to  express  themselves  more 
iiilly  out,  and  to  imfold  themselves  with  all  their  consequences  into 
clearer  consciousness,  would  have  led  to  important  oppositions  in  the 
mode  of  judging  of  doctrinal  differences,  and  in  the  interpretation  rf 

'  PuritAte  cordU  et  mnnda  conscientia  ^  He  therefore  describes  this  stage  as  a 

interius  jam  gostare  incipiant,  quod  fide  per  veritatcm  apprehendere. 

credant  *  On  the  otner  band,  speakine  of  the 

'  Manda  conscientia  invisibilibos  docn-  advocates  of  the  opposite  opinion,  he  sajt : 

mentis  ct  secreta  et  familiari  risitatione  de  Bcatificandam  pntant  hi  fidem  reram  in 

Deo  suo  quotidie  emditos.  multitadine  cognitionis  podns,  qnam   in 

•   '  Ut  nalla  jam  ratione,  abejns  fide  etdi-  magnitndine  derotionis. 

kctione,  etiamsi  totns  mandns  in  miracola  ^ 
Tertator,  avelii  queat 
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the  Old  Testament.^  It  was  the  men  of  excessive  strictness  in  doc- 
trine, the  hvperorthodox,  as  Hugo  calls  them,^  who,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  different  grades  of  mental  cultivation,  required  of 
all  alike,  that  claimed  to  be  called  believers,  the  same  measure  and  the 
same  accuracy  in  the  knowledge  of  the  articles  of  faith,  and  supposed 
that  the  like  was  possessed  also  by  the  good  men  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, though  in  their  case  the  knowledge  had  reference  to  things  that 
eould  only  be  fulfilled  in  the  future.  The  ifeurse  taken  by  Hugo  to 
refute  this  opinion  evinces  both  the  penetration  and  profoundness  of 
his  views,  and  the  liberality  of  his  mind.  "  From  this  supposition," 
he  remarks,  "  it  would  follow  that,  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament, 
either  the  number  of  those  that  obtained  salvation  was  too  small,  or 
ttie  number  of  those  that  were  specially  enlightened,  too  great.  For 
we  must  either  suppose  that  only  the  few  who,  as  prophets,  were 
enabled  by  special  illumination  to  look  clearly  into  the  future,  were 
saved;  or  else  we  must  suppose  that  all  the  pious  of  those  times 
exyoyed  the  same  special  prophetic  illumination.  The  last  supposition 
would  tend  most  to  the  honor  of  divine  grace  ;  but  it  would  be  con- 
tradictory to  the  position  which  the  New  Testament  holds  m  relation 
to  the  Old :  since  it  would  follow  from  it  that,  instead  of  the  New 
Testament  possessing  the  advantage  over  the  Old^  of  more  abounding 

Skce,  the  Old  Testament  would  possess  that  advantage  over  the  New. 
6  times  of  the  new  covenant  would  not  be  distinguished,  as  they  are 
declared  to  be,  above  those  of  the  old,  by  the  general  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  on  the  contrary,  there  would  be  a  withholding  of 
Ihat  fulness  of  the  Spirit  that  had  been  poured  out  in  the  times  of  the 
old  covenant.  Paul  would  have  boasted,  without  good  reason,  that 
he  had  neither  received  the  gospel  of  man,  nor  by  man,  bUI  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  such  an  illumination  had  already  before  , 
hifl  own  times  been  bestowed  on  the  entire  people  of  God.  Christ 
himself  would  have  had  no  good  reason  for  saying,  that  among  them 
that  are  Ibom  of  women  there  had  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the 
Baptist.  John  fell  once  more  into  doubt,  whether  or  no  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah ;  while  on  the  other  hand  thousands,  that  lived  under  Ihe 
Old  Testament  dispensation,  must,  according  to  the  supposition  in 
question,  have  possessed  on  all  points  a  knowledge  amounting  to  cer- 

'  Hugo  had  already  expressed  bis  views  that  Hago  should  have  inserted  so  much 

on  this  point,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Ber*  important  matter   from   Bernard's    letter 

nftrd  of  Clair\'aux ;  and  had  reqaested  the  into  his  own  exposition,  word  for  word. 

latter  to  give  his  own  opinion  on  this  and  Besides,  Hugo's  originality  of  mind  ren- 

leveral  other  points.    Bernard  replies,  in  dcrs  this  very  improbable.    But  neither 

his  Tractatus  ad  Hugonem,  p.  ii,  oposc.  10  again  is  it  quite  conceivable,  that  Bernard 

(according  to  MtibiIlon,c.iii),  and  declares  snMild  have  transcribed  from  Hugo's  let* 

his  entire  agreement  with  Hugo.     It  is  te^word  for  word.    It  mav  be  questioned, 

singular,  however,  to  observe  the  verbal  co-  therefore,  whether  Bernard's  letter  may  not 

incidence  between  Bernard's  remarks  and  have  received  additions  from  some  other 

Hfl(B[o's  exposition,  lib.  i,  De  lacramentis  hand. 

fidei,  p.  x,  c.  vi.  As  Bernard  himself  says :  *  He  classes  them  with  those,  qui  quasi 

Ad  refellendam   tu  tanta  in  tua  epistbla  quadam  pictate  impii  in  Deum  efficiuntnr 

posuisse  vidcriit,  at  nil  addendum  ponitus  et  dum  ultra  id,  quod  in  veritate  est,  sonti* 

pntcm  et  pacnc,  quid  addi  possit,  non  in-  unt,  in  ipsam  vcntatem  offendunt 
Teniam,  so  it  is  the  less  poisible  to  sappose 
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tainty.     "With  what  propriety  could  Christ,  on  this  supposition,  hav6 
said  to  his  disciples :    '  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see,'  thufl 
placing  them  so  far  above  the  enlightened  men  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Luke  X,  John  xv)  ?    By  this  he  certainly  intimates  that  they  were 
to  know,  more  cleariy  and  more  fully,  those  things  which  under  the 
Old  Testament  had  only  been  obscurely  and  imperfectly  divined.^  Nor 
can  this  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  mere  outward  beholding  of  our 
Lord  with  the  eye  of  senSe,  or  the  mere  outward  hearing  of  his  words 
with  the  ear  of  sense :  for  what  need  of  this,  if  they  were  alreadj 
fully  mstructed  in  all  things  by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  ?  esp<H 
cially  as  our  Lord  says :    ^  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing  ;  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth.'      The   intuition  of  the  Spirit,  then,  is  more  than 
bare  outward  perception.     Now,  if  the  prophets  and  the  enlightened 
men  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  all  enabled  alike  to  understand 
all  things,  but  some  understood   more,  others  less,  according  to  die 
measure  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Spirit,  and  that  without  detracting 
from  their  holiness  and  perfection,  then  how  much  more  might  the 
simple  ones  among  the  pious  remain  ignorant  of  the  time,  the  form, 
the  way,  and  the  order  in  which  redemption  was  to  be  accomplished^ 
without  prejudice  to  their  salvation,  if  they  only  persevered  in  failii 
and  hope  to  the  end  ?  "     Hugo  adverted  to  the  different  measure  of 
knowledge  which,  without  impairing  the  unity  of  faith,  might  enfc 
among  Christians  of  the  same  period.     "  How  many  there  are,"  he 
says,  "  among  Christian  people,  even  at  the  present  time,  who  &nrlf 
believe  in  a  future   world   and  an  eternal  life,  and  fervently  looj 
after  it,  but  are  still  very  far  from  being  able  to  form  the  remotestr 
conception  of  what  it  consists  in.     In  like  manner,  before  the  appear* 
ance  of  Christ,  there  were  many  that  firmly  believed  on  the  Almightj 
,  God  who  promised  them  salvation,  and  that  hoped  for  salvation  from 
Him,  and  through  this  faith  and  this  hope  actually  obtained  salvatiovii 
although  they  ever  remained  in  ignorance  respecting  the  time,  the  way, 
and  the  order,  in  which  the  promised  salvation  would  be  accomplished. 
The  very  apostles  themselves  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  understand^ 
how  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  necessary  to  man's  salvation :  aof 
therefore  it  was,  that  what  Christ  said  to  them  on  this  subject  continaed 
for  so  long  a  time  to  be  obscure  to  them.     Accordingly,  it  is  the  sanii' 
fundamental  article  of  faith,  virtually  including  in  it  all  the  rest,  on 
the  embracing  of  which  salvation  has  ever  depended.     The  matter  of, 
this  faith  was  ever  the  same  ;   it  became    more   clearly  and  Mb 
unfolded,  but  it  never  changed.^    Before  the  law,  faith  was  excrciaei 
in  God  as  Creator,  and  salvation  was  expected    from    him;    bat 
through  whom,  and  in  what  way  this  salvation  was  to  be   brouj^ 
about,  was  unknown   to   beUovers,  if  we   except  a   few   to   whooi 
it  was  made  known  by  a  special  gift  of  illummation.    Under  tinl 
law,  the  Saviour  was  already  promised  as  a  person :  but  whether  Ail 

^  Ut  clarios  larffiosqae  pcrciperent,  '  CreTit  itoqne  per  tempora  fides  in 
qnod  vix  tenniter  obscoreqae  praesense-  nibos,  ut  major  csiiet,  sed  matata  noa 
rant  at  alia  euQi. 
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person  was  to  be  a  man,  an  angel,  or  God,  was  not  yet  revealed. 
Faith  in  God,  as  Creator  and  Redeemer,  is  the  common  ground  of 
faith  for  all  periods  in  the  evolution  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  connected 
with  which  there  may  exist  different  measures  of  knowledge  in  different 
periods  and  among  different  classes  of  men  in  the  same  period.  Still, 
the  simple  and  the  enlightened  are  bound  together  by  the  same  faith." 

In  the  controversy  alluded  to  on  a  former  page,  concerning  the 
nature  of  true  love  to  God,  Hugo  endeavored  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  matter,  by  introducing  some  just  and 
well-considered  distinctions:  but  here,  too,  he  stood  forth  as  the 
opponent  of  Abelard.  After  having  laid  it  down  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  love  God  in  order  to  possess  him,  that  God  is  always 
present  to  love,i  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  But,  perhaps,  if  thou  lovest 
and  servest  God  with  a  view  to  receive  a  reward  from  him,  thou  wilt 
be  a  hireling.  So  say  certain  foolish  men,  so  foolish  as  not  even  to 
understand  themselves.^  We  love  and  serve  God,  say  they,  but 
we  seek  no  reward,  lest  we  be  hirelings ;  we  do  not  ask,  even,  for 
Imnself.  He  will  give  if  it  pleases  him ;  but  we  do  not  ask  it.  We 
love  him  with  a  simple,  disinterested,  childlike  love.  Listen,  ye 
wise  people !  We  love  him,  say  they,  but  we  ask  not  for  him. 
We  love  him,  that  is,  but  we  care  nothing  about  him.  I,  as  a  man, 
would  not  desire  to  be  so  loved  by  you.  If  you  so  loved  me  as  to 
care  nothing  about  me,  I  should  care  nothing  about  your  love.  Con- 
sider whether  that  is  worth  offering  to  God  which  a  man  might  rightly 
despise.  People  who  talk  thus,  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  love. 
What  else  does  lovmg  mean  than  a  desire  to  have  what  we  love  ?  A 
desire  to  have,  not  something  other  than  the  object  of  love,  but  that 
object  itself,  this  is  disinterested  love.  There  is  no  love  without  long- 
ing after  that  which  is  the  object  of  the  love.^  Shouldst  thou  hold 
eternal  life  itself  to  be  other  than  the  supreme  good,  which  is  God| 
and  serve  him  in  order  to  obtain  that,  it  would  be  no  pure  service,  no 
pure  love."'* 

Here  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  this  view  of  disinterested 
love  to  God  and  eternal  life,  holding  the  exact  mean  betwixt  a  fleshly 
Eudemonism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extravagance  of  a  mysticism 
leading  to  self-annihilation,  on  the  other,  is  to  be  found  in  one  who,  in 
respect  to  mental  cultivation,  certiunly  cannot  be  compared  with  either 
Abelard  or  Hugo,  but  belongs  rather  to  the  more  narrow  minds  of  his 
time,  —  Gerhoh,  of  lleichersberg.  "  Though  God  is  loved  and  wor- 
shipped," says  he,  "yet  is  he  not  loved  without  reward,  though  he 
must  be  loved  without  respect  to  the  reward.^  True  love  neither  is 
empty,  nor  yet  seeks  a  reward,  —  for  it  seeks  not  its  own ;  it  lets  men 
do  everything  out  of  freewill.     True  love  is  satisfied  with  itself;  it 

^  Si  anmtur,  habetur.    Si  diligitar,  gns-  scd  ipsam,  hoc  est  gratis.    Alioqain  noa 

tatur.    Praesens  est  dilectioni.  amares,  si  non  desiderares. 

'  Stulti  quidam  et  tarn  stulti,  nt  seipsos  *  De  sacramentis  fidei,  p.  xiii,  lib.  ii,  c 

non  intelligant.  viii. 

'  Qui  hoc  dicunt,  virtntem   dilectionis  ^  Non  sine  praetnio  diligitur  Deos,  etti 

non  intclligant.    Quid  enim  diligere,  nisi  absque  proeoui  sit  intoitu  oiligendns 
ipsam  Telle  habere.     Non  aliad  ab  ipso, 
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has  a  reward,  but  it  is  just  that  which  is  the  object  of  love."^  After 
having  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  expectations  of  a  sensuoua 
Eudemonism,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  They  who  know  that  they  are  to 
find  their  satisfaction  and  their  bliss  in  that  eternal  life,  in  that  right- 
eousness alone  after  which  they  now  hunger,  need  not  be  hired  by  a 
reward  to  long  after  it,  any  more  than  a  hungry  man  needs  to  be  hired 
to  eat,  or  a  thirsty  man  to  drink. "^  Those  who  seek  eternal  instead 
of  temporal  good  in  eternal  life,  but  an  eternal  good  that  resembles 
temporal,  he  calls  dreamers :  "  JFor  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  nothing 
will  be  found  like  that  which  they  dream  about,  —  there,  God  will  bo 
all  in  all;  the  only  cause  of  joy  there  will  be  God  himself;  "3  a 
remarkable  evidence,  certainly,  of  the  Christian  spirit  that  animated 
the  thinking  of  this  period,  when  a  man  no  better  cultivated  than  W0 
find  this  Gerhoh  to  have  been,  could  still  write  after  this  fashion. 

We  see  still  another  besides  Hugo,  who  contrived  to  unite  the 
dialectic  bent  of  mind  with  the  church  theology,  and  who  composed  a 
work  in  this  same  spirit  and  according  to  this  same  method,  on  the 
system  of  faith,  and  who  continued  at  the  same  time  to  be  universally 
respected,  namely,  Robert  Pull,  or  Pullein^  He  taught,  unmolested, 
at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  became  chancellor.  Pope  En- 
gene  the  Third,  wishing  to  secure  the  talents  and  character,  which  had 
been  so  well  tried  in  the  service  of  science,  for  the  general  guidance 
of  the  church,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  the  capacity  of  cardinal  and 
chancellor  of  the  Roman  church  ;  and  the  abbot  Bernard,  who  spoke 
of  him  as  his  old  friend,  and  acknowledged  his  merits,  called  upon  hinh 
when  he  was  elevated  to  this  dignity,  to  do  as  much  in  the  practical 
service  of  the  church,  as  he  had  before  done  for  theological  culture.* 

Somewhat  later,  however,  the  abbot  Bernard  fell  into  controversy 
with  another  representative  of  the  dialectico- theological  tendency.  And, 
indeed,  the  subject  was  here  an  entirely  different  one.  It  did  not 
involve  in  it  an  opposition  of  theological  spirit  so  deeply  seated  as  in 
the  controversy  between  Bernard  and  Abelard ;  therefore  the  dispute  did 
not  possess  the  same  objective  interest.  Even  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  Bernard  needed  not  to  see  the  great  danger  he  thought  he  saw ; 
nor  would  he  have  seen  it,  perhaps,  if  it  had  not  been  for  various  influ- 
ences foreign  from  the  matter  itself.  Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  archbishop 
of  Poictiers,  the  person  with  whom  this  controversy  broke  out,  was,  by 
no  means  to  be  compared,  as  a  bold  and  original  thinker,  with  Ab^ 
lard.    He  kept  himself,  together  with  his  dialectic  theology,  within  the 

'  Vacua  namqno  vcl  infructuosa  vcraci-  miis  conduci  ad  banc  appctendam  ct  qoie- 

tas  esse  non  potest  nee  tomen  merccnaria  rerulam,  siciit  null  us  csuriens,  ut  comcdaii 

est,  quippe  non  quacrit  (^uao   sua  sunt,  nullus  sitiens,  ut  bihat,  condticitur. 

sponto  afbcit  et  spontaneum  facit.    Verus  ^  In  the  above-cited  Commentary  on  tlM 

amor  seipso  contentns  est,  habet  pracmi-  Psalms,  f.  895. 

nm,  sed  quod  amatnr.    We  recognize  here  *  His  Scntentiae,  in  eight  parts, 

the  verbal  agreement  with  Bernard  (see  *  Ilactenns  quippe  eniditioni  multonui 

above  p. 257). whose  sayings  Gerhoh  doubt-  fidelitcr  et  utilitcr  instabas,  coelo  et  term 

less  had  before  him,  or  else  recollected.  tcstibus,  sed  jam  tcmpus  faciendi  Dominoi 

*  Qui  scientes  in  rita  aetema  solius  jus-  ne  patiaris,  quod  in  te  est,  dissioari  ab  im- 

titiae,  qoam  nanc  esnriant,  se  deliciis  fo-  piis,  legem  ejus.    £p.  362. 
Tendos  et  satarandof ,  non  indigent  prae- 
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common  limits.  He  followed  that  view  of  the  relation  of"  reason"  to 
"fidth,"  which  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Abelard  ;  doubtless  he 
was  aware,  also,  of  the  limits  of  "  reason,"^  though  the  little  we  know 
of  him  would  lead  us  to  regard  him  rather  as  a  dry  dialectician,  than 
•8  one  possessed  of  the  profound  intellect  and  heart  of  an  Anselm. 
Abelard,  his  dialectical  opponent,  had  already,  at  the  council  of  Sens, 
fijrewarned  him,  in  the  well-known  words  of  Horace  :  "  Nam  tua  res 
aptur,  paries  quum  proximus  ardet,"^  of  the  danger  to  which  he  also 
was  exposed  as  a  representative  of  the  same  dialectical  theology. 

Two  of  his  clergy,  some  time  after  this,  brought  a  complaint  against 
him  before  pope  Eugene  the  Third  as  holding  heretical  opinions  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  Bernard  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 

Crty  opposed  to  him.  But  Bernard  could  not  force  tho  matter  through 
re  80  easily  as  he  had  done  in  the  controversy  with  Abelard.  At  the 
council  of  Rheims,  in  1148,  where  pope  Eugene  the  Third  was  person- 
aDy  present  and  heard  the  representations  of  Gilbert  and  his  opponents, 

rions  were  divided.  Gilbert  found  friends  among  the  cardinals, 
were  not  pleased  at  the  dependence  of  the  pope  on  his  old  teacher, 
a  French  abbot.  A  confession  drawn  up  by  Bernard,  in  opposition  to 
Gilbert's  errors,  could  not  obtain  the  authority  of  a  confession  publicly 
recognized  by  the  church ;  and  Gilbert  had  the  advantage  at  least  so 
fiur  as  this,  that  he  was  permitted,  after  submitting  to  the  pope's  de- 
daon,  to  return  home  with  honor  to  his  diocese,  where  he  ever  after- 
wards remained  unmolested, —  a  partial  triumph  of  the  dialectic  school, 
—  an  evidence  that  this  tendency  could  no  longer  be  entirely  banished. 
And  about  this  time  appeared  an  individual  by  whom  a  reconciliation 
was  eflfected  between  the  two  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  church,  and 
of  speculation,  in  a  form  which  came,  afterwards,  to  be  more  and  more 
generally  recognized.  This  was  Peter  Lombard  of  Novara,  whose  theo- 
logical studies  at  the  Parisian  university  had  met  the  approbation  of 
Bernard  himself,  and  who  in  the  year  1159  was  made  bishop  of  Paris, 
soon  after  which,  in  1160,  he  died.  Following  a  method  which  had  long 
been  practised,  but  which  he  applied  more  skilfully  than  others,  he 
composed  a  manual  of  doctrine,  under  the  title  of  Quatuor  llbrl  senten- 
tiarum.  By  laying  for  his  foundation  a  collection  of  sayings  from  the 
older  church  teachers,  particularly  Augustin  and  Gregory  tho  Great, 
he  met  the  wishes  of  the  reigning  church  party ;  and  by  the  great 
variety  of  questions  which  he  propounded,  by  his  method  of  arranging 
his  whole  matter  according  to  certain  general  grounds  of  distribution, 
of  citing  opposite  opinions  from  the  fathers,  which  he  endeavored  to 
reconcile  by  means  of  accurate  distinctions,  he  presented  a  point  of 
attachment  for  those  inclined  to  dialectics.    This  method,  and  its  in- 

'  As  may  be  feathered  from  the  words  gnracntis  firmissimao.  Quod  si  humanae 

with  which  he  concludes  his  Commentary  naturae  infirmitas  ucquivit  adsccndere  ul- 

on  the  first  book  of  Boethius  de  trinitato ;  tra  se,  ut  scilicet  ineffabilia  ex  rationum 

for,  in  explaining  here  the  sense  of  Boe-  locis  ostenderct,  quantum  intelligentiae  im- 

tbias,  he  no  doubt  expresses  also  his  own  becillitas  subtrahit,  tantum  incomprehensi- 

opinion,  that  the  rationum  argumenta  are  bilibus  semper  haerentis  voluntatis  vota 

merely  subservient  to  the  Catholicomm  snpplcbunt  ^ 

WDtentiae  sponte,  id  est  sine  rationum  ar-        *  Herat,  lib.  i,  ep.  18,  t.  84. 
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genious  application  ;  the  rich  store  of  matter  reduced  to  a  compact 
brevity  ;  the  sobriety  and  moderation  of  the  theological  spirit  therein 
exhibited,  procured  for  this  work  an  ever-increasing  popularity,  so  that 
it  became  the  standard  manual  of  the  following  centuries,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  most  distinguished  teachers,  who  wrote  commentaries 
upon  it  J  The  school  of  Peter  Lombard  was  continued  by  his  disciple, 
Peter  of  Poictiers,^  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris ;  yet  even 
this  school  had  still  to  pass  through  many  contests,  partly  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  partly  with  the  mystical  tendency. 

As  representatives  of  the  first-mentioned  form  of  opposition,  we  may 
notice  particulariy  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg,  and  Walter  of  Maureta- 
nia.  Gerhoh,  who  was  so  zealous  in  opposing  abuses  in  the  church, 
declared  no  less  earnestly  against  those  who  passed  over  from  the 
worldly  sciences  to  theology,  and  applied  a  worldly  sense  to  the  judg- 
ment of  divine  things.  Though  they  cited  many  passages  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  yet  these  disciples  of  antichrist  were  strangers  to  that 
spirit  of  truth  which  teaches  the  disciples  all  truth.3  Walter  of  Maa- 
retania,  at  that  time  prior  over  the  foundation  of  the  regular  canoni- 
cals of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  was,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of 
Abelard's  first  antagonists ;  but  he  departed  farther,  as  he  grew  older, 
from  that  moderation  which  he  had  shown  at  first.  When  Peter  of 
Poictiers  was  the  only  living  representative  of  the  dialectico-theologjcal 
tendency  of  the  twelfth  century,  Walter  wrote  against  it  a  work  placing 
together  in  the  same  category  Abelard  and  Gilbert  of  Poictiers,  Peter 
Lombard  and  Peter  of  Poictiers,  little  as  the  two  latter  could  be 
associated,  as  men  of  the  same  spirit,  with  the  two  former.  This 
was  his  work.  Contra  quatuor  GaUiae  Labyrinthos,  He  maintained 
that  the  course  pursued  by  these  theologians,  of  applying  dialectics, 
raising  questions  on  every  point,  stating  opposite  opinions,  tended  to 
unsettle  everything  in  religion ;  nothing  would  be  left  fixed  and  cer- 
tain.^    The  more  passionate  and  coarse  this  attack  on  all  dialectio 


^  An  able  compcnd,  Btrictly  followin)^,  tcrrcna  est,  animalis,  diabolica,  transennt 
however,  the  original  production,  is  the  ad  dijudicanda  coclestiu.  I'ossunt  quidem 
work  on  the  Sentences,  composed  bv  a  cer-  iiitiusinodi  homines  terreni  rotarc  verba 
tain  majLMsterBandinus,  otherwise  unknown,  spumnntia  buccis  crepantibus  dc  scriptnril 
(Sententiarum  iibri  quatuor.)  This  work  veritaiis,  sed  ipse  spiritus  veritatis,  qui  do- 
announces  itself  a^  a  Compendium  circa  res  cet  omnem  veiitatcm  discipulos  Chrud, 
divinas ;  yet  professes  to  be  by  no  means  longc  abcst  ab  istis  discipulis  Antichrwtt. 
a  mere  extract  from  the  lai-ger  work  of  See  the  Commentary  on  rs.  72,  in  the  edi» 
another  author,  although  it  must  have  al*  tion  of  Pez,  f.  1479,  often  cited  in  thefoit- 
ready  been  perceived  to  be  so  by  others,  as  going  volume. 

may  bo  gathered  from  its  title  as  it  is  cited  ■*  In  the  prologue,  he  calls  them  nnospiri* 

in  one  manuscript  in  Pez:  Thesaurus  an-  tu  Aristotelico  atflatos.    lie  says  of  them: 

ecdotorum  novissimus,  t  i,  Dissert.  Isagog.  Totos  dies  et  noctes  tenent,  ut  interrogent 

f.  xlvii,  namely  :  "  Abbreviatio  de  libro  sa-  vel  respondcant  vel  dent  propositiones  Tel 

cranientorum    magistri    Petri    l^arisiensis  accipiant,  assumant,  afiirment  atque  conchi* 

episcopi  fidelitcr  acta."  But  as  to  Peter  of  dant.    He  says  of  this  method  :  Sicutenim 

Lombardy,wo  may  be  certain  that  ho  was  rcrum  ita  propositionum  intinita  convcFUO 

not  the  man  to  need  any  such  previous  labor,  est,  unum  idemque  verum  est  et  falsam  et 

^  His  Libri  Sttdaitiarum^  in  eight  parts.  neutrum,  adhiliitis  milie  ditiercntiis  facilli- 

'  >[ulti,  qui  cum  sint  animaks,  non  per-  me  negat  et  probat.    8i  eis  crcdis,  utruBl 

cipicntcs  ea,  quae  sunt  spiritus,  saeculari-  Deus  annon  Deus,  utram  Christns  homo 

bus  literis  cruditi,  ab  Ula  sapientia,  quae  annon  homo,  aiiquid  annon  aliquid,  luhil 
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investigation,  the  less  power  it  would  have  in  suppressing];  the  dialecti- 
cal tendency  which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Ifor  was  the  mystic  Joachim  equal  to  a  contest  with  the  dialecticians 
in  the  dogmatical  province.  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  who  had  him- 
self studied  under  the  Parisian  theologians,  and  in  whose  canonical 
decisions  the  scholastic  form  there  acquired  is  doubtless  to  be  recog- 
mzed,  pronounced  in  favor  of  Peter  Lombard  at  the  Lateran  council, 
in  the  year  1215. 

But  the  mystical  bent  of  theology  was  not  less  deeply  rooted  in  the 
very  spirit  of  these  centuries  than  the  dialectic  ;  nor  had  either  power 
enough  to  overcome  the  other.  And  it  greatly  contributed  to  promote 
a  healthy  action  of  the  spiritual  life,  that  they  should  mutually  act  as 
checks  on  each  other,  and  mutually  supply  each  other's  defects.  The 
dialectic  theology,  without  some  such  check,  would  have  become,  through 
the  excessive  predominance  of  the  notional  conception,  too  far  estranged 
from  the  life  of  the  heart ;  and  the  mystic  theology,  by  reason  of  tho 
great  uniformity  of  feelings,  intuitions,  and  thoughts  moving  in  a  nar- 
row circle ;  the  excessive  license,  the  vague,  undefined,  and  fluxional 
character  of  its  matter,  would  have  proved  injurious  to  the  spiritual 
Bfe.  It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  closely  accompanied  with  a 
stronger  tendency  to  the  objective,  a  more  severe  and  aiscriminating 
mode  of  thought,  a  richer  fund  of  ideas. 

One  of  Bernard's  contemporaries  was  the  German  mystic,  abbot 
Rupert  of  Deutz,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  him  for  force  and  depth. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  diffuse  commentary,  full  of  arbitrary,  allegorizing 
expositions  on  various  books  of  Scripture  and  passages  of  sacred  his- 
tory. Another  writer  deserving  to  be  mentioned  here  is  Richard,  who 
went  from  Scotland,  united  with  the  Victorines  in  Paris,  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Hugo,  and  was  prior  m  that  foundation  till  his  death,  in  the 
year  1173.  Though  he  had  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  movements  of 
the  dialectic  theology  as  his  teacher  Hugo,  yet,  by  his  uniting  a  specu- 
lative element  with  the  contemplative,  we  see  that  he  was  a  true  disci- 
ple of  the  latter.  He  would  by  no  means  prohibit  reason  and  the 
intellect  from  attempting  to  explore  into  divine  things.  But  he  con- 
siders purification  of  the  heart  a  necessary  prerequisite  in  order  to 
correctness  of  understanding.  He  holds  it  necessary  that  the  matter 
known,  should  be  a  matter  of  the  heart,  something  that  determines 
the  affections ;  that  reason  should  be  conscious  of  its  own  limits, 
should  learn  how  to  distinguish  things  relatively  and  absolutely  supra- 
rational  from  those  which  it  is  capable  of  knowing  out  of  itself;  and, 
with  Bernard,  he  believes  in  a  stage  of  ecstatic  intuition,  not  mediated 
by  any  process  of  thought,  but  exalted  above  thought.  The  mystic 
theology  led  man  from  the  outward  world  into  that  inner  sanctuary  of 
the  spirit  which  is  akin  to  God ;  from  the  depths  of  self-knowledge 
conducted  him  to  the  heights  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  "  The 
rational  mind,"  says  Richard,  ^'  finds,  without  doubt,  in  itself  the  most 

annon  nihil,  Cbristus  annon  Chrigtns  sit    ii,  f.  403,  where  be  gives  extracts  from  tho 
nescis.  Da  Boulay,  Ihst.  anivers.  Paris,  t.    four  books  of  this  work. 
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excellent  mirror  wherein  to  see  God.  For  if  God's  invisible  essence 
may  be  known  from  his  works,  where  can  we  find  those  marks  that 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  him  more  clearly  stamped  than  in  that  which 
is  his  own  image  ?  Every  one,  therefore,  who  longs  to  see  God,  should 
cleanse  the  mirror  of  his  own  spirits  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  is  capable- 
of  judging  correctly,  which  does  not  know  itself.  He  knows  not  how 
all  the  glory  of  the  world  lies  under  his  feet,  who  has  not  learned  to 
estimate  the  dignity  of  his  own  nature.  If  thou  art  not  yet  capable 
of  entering  into  thyself,  how  wilt  thou  be  capable  of  exploring  what  is 
within  thee,  and  above  thee."*  "  The  truth  imparted  by  the  divine 
grace  of  knowledge,"  says  he,  "  must  be  stamped  also  by  our  own 
efforts,  under  the  cooperation  of  divine  grace,  upon  our  inclinations.^ 
What  better  is  the  science  of  holiness  without  a  good  disposition,  than 
a  picture  without  life  ?"*  In  that  which  constitutes  the  object  of 
faith,  he  distinguishes  what  is  above  reason,  and  aside  of  reason  (the 
supra  rationem  and  the  praeter  rationerri)  ;  but  adds,  that  the  latter 
holds  of  the  relation  to  human,  not  of  the  relation  to  the  divine 
reason.*  "  As  it  respects  the  truths  of  revelation  which  are  above 
reason,  all  evidences  and  analogies  fall  short  of  them,  it  is  true  ;  but 
to  him  who  has  once  been  conducted  by  revelation  to  faith,  reasons 
and  analogies  flow  in  abundance  from  all  sides,  which  serve  for  the 
confirmation  or  defence  of  his  convictions."®  But  those  other  truths, 
to  which  he  applies  the  predicate  praeUr  rationem^  seem  to  have  all 
analogies  and  all  rational  grounds  against  them.^  He  distinguishes 
tiie  three  following  stages  of  religious  development :  that  in  which 
God  is  seen  by  faith  ;  that  in  which  he  is  known  by  reason ;  that  in 
which  he  is  beheld  by  contemplation.®  ''  To  the  first  and  second 
stages  men  may  ascend  ;  but  to  the  third  they  can  never  arrive  except 
by  ecstatic  transportation  of  the  spirit  above  itself.®  The  soul,  raised 
above  itself,  beholds  things  too  high  for  reason  in  the  light  of  the  Grod- 
head,  where  the  thinking  reason  retires  back."*®  This  highest  moment 
of  inspiration,  he  considers,  it  is  true,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  attained  by 
any  efforts,  as  something  which  is  solely  the  gift  of  God.  Yet  he  says : 
"  None  obtain  so  great  grace  without  strenuous  efforts,  and  ardent 


'  De  pracpnratione  animi  ad  contempla-  essentia  esse  constiterit,  samma  ct  incom- 

tionem,  c.  Ixxii.  mutabili  ratione  subsistic.     De  contcmplA- 

'  Nihil  rcctc  iiestimat,  qui  seipsara  igno-  tione,  c.  iii. 

rat    Ncscit  quam  sub  pcdibus  suis  oinnis  ^  Fidcli  menti  multac  undique  rationes 

mnndana  gloria  jaceat,  qui  conditionis  suae  occurrunt,  mnlta  deniquo  ai^umenta  emer- 

dignitatem  non  pcnsat.  8i  nondum  idoncus  gunt. 

es,  quomodo  ad  ilia  rimanda  idoneus  eris,  ^  Tarn  cxempla  quam  argumcnta  con- 

qaae  sunt  intra  vel  supra  tcmetipsum.   De  tradicunt.    L.  c. 

contomplatione,  c.  vi.  •  Alitcr  Deus  videtur  per  fidemf  aliter 

'  Veriutis  imago,  quae  ex    inspirante  cognoscitur  per  rationem,  atque  aliter  cer- 

gratia  impressa  ei>t  co^nitioni,  per  huma*  nitur  per  contemplationem. 

nam  industriam  et  coiiperantem  gratiam  •  Nisi  per  mentis  excessum  supra  seip- 

imprimatur  et  aflfectioni.    De  statu  intcri-  sos  rapti  numquam  pertingunt 

oris  hominis,  c.  xxrl  *"  Mens  enira  ad  illud,  quod  supra  se,  el©- 

^  Scientia  sanctitatis  sine  intentione  bona  vata  et  in  extasi  rapta,  de  divinitatis  lomi- 

quid  uliud  est  quam  imago  sine  vita  ?    De  ne  conspiciti  omnis    humana  ratio    sac* 

eruditionc  hominis  interioris,  c.  xxxviii.  cnmbit. 

*  Quit-quid  cnim  in  ilia  lamina  et  divina 
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longing."*  And  he  supposes  such  a  connection  of  this  loftiest  ecstatic 
moment  with  the  whole  of  consciousness,  that  one  may  afterwards,  by 
(honght,  reproduce  the  matter  of  such  intuitions,  and  bring  them  down 
to  the  common  understanding  by  rational  arguments  and  illustrations 
fthe  iqn^vBla  of  the  yloicTcra).*  But  he  declaims  against  certain  false 
raulosophers  who  appeared  in  these  times  (among  whom  he  would 
doubtless  include  Abelard),  men  whose  sole  aim  was  to  invent  some- 
tiung  new,  and  get  themselves  a  name ;  whose  wisdom  was  bom  and 
died  with  themselves.  To  show  the  vanity  of  these  endeavors,  he 
pcnnts  to  such  examples  of  conversion  among  the  disciples  of  this  sham 
wisdom  as  have  been  mentioned  on  a  former  page.^  "  That  once  glori- 
ous wisdom  of  the  world  has  so  utterly  become  foolishness,  that  we  see 
every  day  countless  numbers,  who  once  professed  it,  begin  to  deride 
and  abhor  it,  desiring  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him 
crucified.  Behold,  how  many  that  formerly  labored  in  the  shop  of 
Aristotle,  following  a  sounder  conviction,  learn  finally  to  labor  in  the 
office  of  our  Saviour."* 

The  "  Meditations"  of  Guigo*  (the  fifth  prior  of  the  Carthusians, 
one  of  Bernard's  earlier  contemporaries)  are  especially  distinguished 
fer  an  ethical  element  of  mysticism.  **  The  more  noble  and  mighty 
any  creature  is,"  says  he,  among  other  things,  "  the  more  willingly 
does  he  subject  himself  to  the  truth  ;  nay,  his  nobleness  and  his  might 
depend  on  this  very  self-subjection  to  the  truth.  The  way  to  Grod  is 
easy,  for  a  man  walks  in  it  by  unburdening  himself.  It  would  be 
hard,  were  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  up  a  load.  Throw  ofiF,  then, 
every  burden,  by  denying  all  else,  and  thyself."* 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  the  great  metropolis  of  scientific  and 
theological  education  at  Paris,  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Victorine 
school  on  the  interior  life  was  greatly  needed,  to  counteract  the 
ungodly  courses  pursued  by  the  theologians  who  fell  in  with  the  ten- 
dency to  a  dead,  formal  knowledge ;  for  we  hear  those  who  were  most 
lealously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  complaining  that  the 
lives  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  a 
study  professing  to  relate  wholly  to  divine  things.  Jacob  of  Vitry, 
who  had  himself  studied  at  Paris,  depicts  in  the  most  vivid  colors  the 
loose  morals  of  the  students,  by  whom  the  more  seriously  disposed 
were  hooted  at  with  contempt ;  the  worldly  tastes,  jealousies,  envyings, 
and  cupidity  of  the  teachers,  whose  knowledge  he  likens  to  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.^ 

^  De  praeparatione  animl  ad  contempla-  ^  L.  c  c  ii. 

tioDem,  c.  Ixxiii  et  Ixxiv.  *  In  the  Biblioth.  patr.  Lngd.  t  xxii. 

'  Id  quod  per  cxcessum  mens  ▼idit  mal-  '  Facile  est  iter  ad  Deam,  quoniam  ex- 

ta  retractationo  vchomentique  discussione  onerando    itar.     Esset    autem  grave,  si 

Cftpabilcscuetiamcomprehensibilesibiefficit  onerando  iretur.   In  tan  tarn  er^  te  exo- 

et  turn  rationam  attestatione,  turn  similitu-  nera,  at  dimissis  omnibas,  te  ipsum  ab- 

dinam  adaptatione  ad  commanem  intelli-  neees. 

gentiam  dcducit, —  or  in  other  words:  Thco-  ^  Jacob  of  Vitry  in  his  Ilistoria  occiden- 

phaniam  raptim  perccptam  ad  comnianem  talis,  c  vii,  p.  277,  seqq. :  Tunc  antem  am- 

uHBlligentiam  paulalum  inclinamus.     De  plins  in  clero  quam  in  alio  populo  dissolnta 

et ntemplatione,  c  xiL  pemitiosa  exeropla  moltos  hospites  ondi- 

'  Pago  358.  que  ad  earn  affluentes  comimpeDant  —  la 
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414        PETER  CAKTOR  AGAINST  WORLDUNESS  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

In  the  last  times  of  the  twelfth  century,  Peter  Cantor,  a  man  with 
the  spirit  of  a  reformer,  and  a  practical,  scriptural  turn  of  mind,  held 
a  prominent  place  among  the  Yictormes.  He  had  his  surname  from 
the  office  which  he  filled  in  that  foundation.  Afterwards,  from  the 
year  1194,  he  was  bishop  of  Toumay.  He  fought  with  great  earnest- 
ness against  secularization  in  the  church ;  he  saw  the  impossibility  of 
effecting  a  renovation  of  church  life  withoi^t  an  improvement  in  Geo- 
logical studies.  For  the  instruction  and  admonition  of  the  young  men 
that  consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church,  he  composed 
his  Siimmay^  a  work  treating  for  the  most  part  of  moral  and  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  The  same  Jacob  of  Vitry,  who  so  vividly  described  the 
corruption  of  the  Parisian  theologians,  signalizes  him  as  a  light  that 
shone  far  and  wide ;  a  man,  who  accomplished  so  much  the  greater 
things,  as  his  life  and  his  teaching  were  both  of  a  piece.^  He  declared 
himself  opposed  to  that  mode  of  treating  theology  which  chiefly  busied 
itself  with  vain  and  fruitless  questions,  to  the  neglect  of  those  matters 
which  tended  to  the  sanctification  and  benefit  of  the  church  .^  He 
spoke  against  those  who  labored  by  their  arbitrary  interpretations  to 
bring  the  unchangeable,  eternally  valid  commands  of  our  Lord  into 
harmony  with  their  fleshlv  lusts;  explaining  away  whatever  was 
too  high  for  them,  as  barely  temporal  and  local,  as  a  cormUum  and 
not  ek  praeceptum.^  "  How  is  it,"  he  asks,  "  that  we  who  hold  every- 

nna  ct  eadem  domo  scholae  erant  saperius,  quara  inverccnndo  sonat  crcberritne  in  labi 

prostibula    infcrius.  —  Si    qui    secundum  in  hujusmodi  magistrorum  :  hie  est  clericiu 

apostoliciim  mandatum  sobrio  et  juste  et  mens,  hie  incepit  sub  me.*^  He  then  remarks 

pie  inter  iiios  vivcre  voluissent,  avari  et  that  many  such  had  by  their  own  fault  lost 

miseri  et  h ypoeritae,  superstitiosi  confestun  their  hearers,  so  as  finally  to  be  obliged  to 

.  ab  impudicis  et    moUibus    judicabantor.  discontinue  their  lectures. "  Quia  promissi* 

Respcctinj^  the  teachers  of  theology,  he  onibus  et  muneribus  instar  meretricum  eos 

BAYS :  Docentcs  et  non  facientes  facti  sunt  (nuditores)  vel  emunt  vel  conducunt,  inter- 

velut  acs  sonans  et  cvmbalum  tinnicns.  dum  etiam  precibus,  et  terroribus   exto^ 

Kon  solum  nutem  sibi  invidebant,  ct  scho-  quent  ab  iis,  ut  ita  dicam,  viclentia  audien- 

lares  alionini  blanditiis  attrahebant  ploriam  tiem.*'   L.  c.  c  ccxix. 

propriam  (luacrentcs,  de  fructu  auteni  ani-  *  His  Summftthcologiae,  or  Verbum  ab- 

marum  non  curnntcs,  praebendas  sibi  mnl-  breviatum,  published   by  the  Benedictine 

tiplicabant  et  vendebantur  dignitates.    We  Gallopin,  at  JBcrgen,  a.  d.  1639. 

may  here  add  the  description  of  William  *  Morum  honestate  pondusetgravitatem 

of  IParis  :  '•  Adco  tepide,  adeo  remissc  ver-  conferens  doctrinae  snao,  coepit  enim  faoe- 

ba  Dei  nnnunciant,  ut  extincta  in  labiis  re  et  docere,  Telut  lucema  aruens  et  Incens, 

eorum  penitus  videantur,  propter  quod,  si-  et  civitas  supra  montem  posita.   Hist  occi- 

cut  et  ipsi  fi-igidi  sunt  ct  extincti.  sic  frigi-  dent.  c.  Tiii.  He  finally  resigned  his  biahop* 

dos  et  cxtinctos  relinouunt  et  utinam  non  rie,  became  a  monk  among  the  Cistercians, 

faciant  ndhuc  pejores."  He  adduces  the  ex-  and  died  before  he  had  closed  hit  novitiate. 

ample  of  a  friend  of  his,  who,  to  avoid  be-  Caesarius  of  Heisterbach,  who  reporta  tUs, 

coming  colder  and  colder  under  the  scr-  says  of  him :  Vita  et  exemplo  multos  aedi- 

mons  and  lectures  at  Paris,  and  having  ficaverat  Distinct  xii,  c.  xfviii,  f.  353. 

every  spark  of  his  spiritual  life  finally  ex-  '  In  the  above-mentioned  Verbum  abbre- 

tinguished  (ne  tandem  spirituali  gclicidio  viatum,  p.  7  :  Non  ergo  damandum  in  ^ 

extinguerctur),  had  fled  from  the  spot  and  putationibus  theolt^ae,  non  disputandnm 

betaken  himself  to  monks  of  fervent  piety,  de  frivoiis  sed,  ut  ait  Seneca,  de  jnstitia,  de 

Vide  De  moribus,  c.  viii,  t.  i,  f.  120.  He  la-  pietate,  de  fmgalitate,  de  utraone  pndidtia 

ments  over  the  Parisian  teachers,  who  ex-  mentis  scilicet  et  corporis  mihiaisputa.  De- 

erted  themselves  only  to  increase  the  num-  ponamus  igitnr  hnjus  declamationis  acntM 

ber  of  their  hearers,  and  not  to  promote  concinnationes,  qnaestiunculas  inntiles. 

their  spiritual  improvement:  **  Non  de  pro-  *  Qui  mandata  ipsa  confirmata  in  smcii- 

fectu  eorum  spirituali  cnrant,  sed  de  reple-  lum  saeculi  dicit  esse  temporalia,  k>ctlk, 

tiono  scholartim  snarain  nee  minus  tnrpite;  personalia  et  praecepta  con^lia,  addeoi  el 
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flung  in  Christ's  teaching  to  be  easy  and  clear,  have,  by  our  explana- 
tions and  allegories,  departed  farther  from  the  life-giving  spirit  and 
tlie  plain  letter  of  the  gospel,  than  the  Jews  did  from  that  letter  which 
killeth  ?"*  The  unpractical  direction  given  to  theological  culture  was 
attacked  also  by  archdeacon  Peter  of  Blois:  "What  does  it  profit 
fliem,"  says  he,^  speaking  of  the  theologians,  "  to  spend  their  days  in 
■todies  that  can  find  their  application  neither  at  homo  nor  in  war,  nor 
in  the  court  nor  in  the  cloister,  nor  in  the  senate  nor  in  the  church, 
nor  anywhere  else,  save  only  in  the  schools  ?"  He  declaims,  like  Hugo 
ft  St.  Victore,  and  John  of  Salisbury,  whose  scholar  he  was,  against 
file  men  who  dove  into  purely  speculative  matters  before  they  had 
leamed  anything  else  ;'  against  those  who,  in  their  eagerness  after  the 
latest  novelty,  left  all  that  was  old  in  utter  neglect.  "  Of  what  use 
18  it,"  says  he,  "  to  heap  up  copies  of  lectures,  to  commit  to  memory 
the  Summas^  to  condemn  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  to  reject 
erery thing  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  teacher's  notes  ?"•*  He  de- 
ehdmed  against  that  bold  speculation  on  divine  things  which  would 
own  no  limits,  and  against  the  unfruitful  disputes  of  the  schools.^  The 
essence  of  faith  consisted,  in  his  opinion,  in  its  power  of  grasping  that 
.which  is  not  attainable  by  reason.  Where  reason  discovers  its  impo- 
tence, there  the  might  of  faith,  he  thought,  was  most  conspicuously 
manifested.  It  was  the  interest  of  reason  to  repose  on  faith  ;  for  the 
merit  of  faith  redounded  not  to  its  own  benefit,  but  directly  to  that 
of  reason.  For  faith  must  one  day  cease,  and  make  way  for  perfect 
knowledge.  But  reason  would  remain  forever  constantly  passing  on 
firom  one  stage  of  development  to  another,  and  would  one  day  discover 
how  she  owed  it  to  faith,  kept  in  this  present  life,  that  after  faith  had 
ceased  she  had  risen  to  perfect  knowledge.'  Peter  of  Blois  found 
reason  to  complain  also  of  theologians,  who,  having  spent  almost  their 
whole  lives  in  the  study  of  the  ancients,  of  philosophy,  or  of  the  civil 
law,  had  become  so  wholly  estranged  from  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  to 
have  lost  all  sense?  for  depth  in  simplicity,  so  that  the  language  of  the 
Bible  seemed  to  them  childish  and  spiritless. 

faUtrahen.<<,  intorpretans  ct  cxponens  ad  vo-  *  Ilodie  (says  he,  cp.  140)  varia  est  inter 

lantatcm  ct  libitum  Huain.  Qui  ob  hoc  so-  multos  sententianiin  contcntio.  factaeqae 

lam,  quod   miinduta   I^ci  nolunt  implcro  sunt  aquae  SiloCs,  quae  cum  silentio  cur* 

opere,  lulK)rant  nimis  in  expositione  coram,  rcbant,  aquae  contradiction  is,  apud  qoos 

'  L.  c.  p.  211.  demeruerunt  Moses  et  Aron  tcrrae  promis- 

'  £p.  101.  sionis  introitam. 

'  Quidam  antcquam  diiiciplinis  clemen-  *  Attingit  fidos,  onod  non  pracsnmit  ra- 

turihu.s  inibnantur,  doccntur  inquirore  de  tio,  et  ({nod  mirabilius  est,  ex  rationis  de- 

pnncto.  de  linoH,  de  supcrticio,  dc  quantitate  fectu  fortius  convalescit  Apprehendit  fides 

Miimac,  dc  fato.  dc  pronitate  naturae,  dc  per  gratiam,  quod  non  potuit  ratio  capere 

CMU  et  libera  arbitrio,  dc  materia  et  motu,  per  .icipsam,  ratio  succumbit,  ut  fides  am- 

qnid  sit  tom pus.  quid  locus,  dc  essentia  ani-  plius  mcreatur,  nee  invidet  ratio  merito 

Tenmlium  et  aiiis  quampluribus,  quae  pie-  fidei,  scd  libenter  et  hnmilitcr  acquiescit. 

■ioris  Hcientiac  fundamcntam  et  emincn-  Quod  enim  fides  mcretnr,  non  sibi  ipsi 

tiorcs  exi«;unt  intcllcctus.  mcrctur,  sed  potins  rationi.     Sane  fiacs 

*  Quae  utilira.s  est,  schcdnlos  evolvere,  evacuabitur  et  ratio  pcrmancbit. 

firmarc  vcrlx)tenns  summas,  et  sophisma-  '  Peter  of  Blois  writes  to  such  an  one, 

tarn  vcr!<utia.s  inversarc,  damnare  scripta  ep.  76:  In  fabulis  paganorum,  in  philoso- 

▼etenim  ct  reproburc  omnia,  quae  non  in-  pnorum  stndiis,  tandem  in  jure  civili  dies 

veniantur  in  suorum  schedulis  magistro-  taos  utiqae  in  senium  expendisti  et  contra 

(un.  ommmn  diUgentiiuii  te  Tolnntatom  nanHB 


416   STBPHEN  OF  TOURNAT^S  LETTER  TO  ALEXANDER  THE  THIRD. 

Bishop  Stephen  of  Tournay  (earlier,  president  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Genovese  at  raris)  wrote  to  one  of  the  immediate  successors  of  pope 
Alexander  the  Third  a  remarkable  letter,^  in  which  he  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  thirst  for  novelty  among  the  theologians,  of  the  profane 
Kberties  taken  in  treating  the  mysteries  of  faith,  of  the  contradictory 
opinions  held  by  theological  teachers ;  and  called  upon  the  pope  to 
introduce  greater  uniformity  of  doctrine  into  the  universities.  **  The 
study  of  sacred  science  with  us,  he  writes,  has  fallen  into  confiirion, 
the  students  approving  of  naught  but  what  is  new,  and  the  teachers 
thinking  more  of  their  reputation  than  of  the  interests  of  truth,  con- 
tinually giving  out  new  summaries  and  commentaries  on  theology,  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  and  deceiving  their  hearers  ;*  as  if  the  worka 
of  the  holy  fathers,  that  have  explained  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the 
same  spirit  with  which  the  apostles  and  prophets  wrote  them,  did  not 
suflSce.  Against  the  ecclesiastical  laws  disputes  are  publicly  held  on 
God's  incomprehensible  essence.  Loquacious  flesh  and  blood  contend 
irreverently  about  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  ;  the  indivisible  Trinity 
is  divided  and  rent  to  pieces  in  the  streets ;  so  that  already  there  are 
as  many  errors  as  there  are  teachers,  as  many  scandals  as  lectoie- 
halls,  as  many  blasphemies  as  streets."^  He  complains,  in  violent 
language,  of  the  licentiousness  that  had  found  its  way  among  the 
faculty  of  liberal  arts;  that  beardless  youth  set  themselves  up  f<» 
teachers,  and,  with  contempt  of  all  ancient  rules,  and  of  all  the  books 
standing  in  cherished  authority,  catch  those  that  hear  them  in  the 
webs  of  their  sophistry.*  Accordingly,  he  entreats  the  pope  to  thrust 
in  here  the  hand  of  reform,  so  that  by  his  authority  uniformity  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  might  be  restored,  and  that  divine  teachings  might 
not  be  rendered  contemptible  by  becoming  vulgar,  so  that  it  might  not 
be  said  in  comers :  Here  is  Christ,  or  there  is  Christ ;  so  that  the  holy 
might  not  be  given  unto  the  dogs,  the  pearls  cast  before  swine,  for  them 
to  trample  under  their  feet.  The  popes,  however,  were  not  inclined  to 
be  hurried  at  once,  by  such  remonstrances  of  individuals,  into  any 
arbitrary  interference.  The  spirit  of  the  church,  of  which  they  were 
the  organs,  demanded  a  certain  manifoldness  of  development. 

The  dialectic  theology,  after  having  triumphantly  passed  through 

tkeologiae  paginam  damnabiliter  horrnlsti.  incarnatione  Terbi  verbosa  caro  et  sangnii 

The  same  writer  had  called  the  sermo  irreverenter  litigat    Individna  trinitas  in 

evangelicus  durus,  insipidus,  infantilis.  triviis  sccator  et  discerpitur,  nt  tot  jam 

'  £p.  241,  p.  366,  in  the  edition  of  Claude  sint  erroros,  qnot  doctores,  tot  scantudiik 

I>a  Molinet    Paris,  1682.   One  of  the  let-  qnot  auditoria,  tot  blasphemiae,  quoC  pfa^ 

tan  which  are  not  yet  to  be  found  in  the  teae. 

earlier  imperfect  edition  of  Masson  and  in  *  Quod  facultates,  quas  liberates  appel- 

the  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  lant,  amissa  libertate  pristina  in  tantam 

'  Lapsa  sunt  apud  nos  in  confusione  of-  servitutem  dejidantnr,  ut  comatnli  adolet- 

ficinamm  sacramm  stndia  literaram,  dum  centes  earum  magisteria  impudenter  nsaP' 

et  discipuli  solis  novitatibus  applaudunt  et  pent  et  in  cathedra  seniorum  sedeant  im* 

magistri  gloriae  potius    invigilant,  quam  berbes  et  qui  nondum  nomnt  esse  diad- 

doctrinae,  noras  recentesque  sumroulas  et  puli,    laborant,   nt   nominentnr   magistri. 

commencaria    firmantia  super  theologica  Omissis  regulis  artium  abjectisque  librii 

passim  conscribunt,  qnibus  auditores  suos  authenticis,  artificio  muscas  tanquam  in- 

demulceant,  detineant,  decipiant  gnavium  verbomm  et  sonhismatibua  sail 

*Disputatur  publice  contra  sacras  con-  tanquam  araneanim  tendicnlis  indttdoat 
«ltatloneB  de  inoomprelMBsybAii  Dailats,  de 
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• 

flie  conflicts  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  handed  over  to  the  thirteenth, 
by  Alanus  (Alain),  dignified  by  his  age,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  his 
atfadnments,  and  the  diligence  of  his  pen,  with  the  name  of  universal 
teacher,  Alanus  the  Great  (Alanus  Magnus),  and  sumamed  Insulen- 
ns,  after  the  place  of  his  birth,  Lille  ab  Insula.  Here  he  was  bom, 
before  1128  ;  he  taught  at  Paris,  became  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  died 
in  the  year  1202.^  What  chiefly  characterizes  this  schoolman  is,  his 
departure  from  the  method  of  the  Scntentiaries,  by  entering  into  a 
purely  rational  exposition  of  his  subject-matter.  In  an  Ars  Catholicae 
jEdn',  dedicated  to  pope  Clement  the  Third,  he  undertook  to  expound, 
m  five  books,  all  the  doctrines  of  faith  in  a  connected  chain  of  brief 
propositions,  one  of  which  should  be  clearly  deducible  from  the  other. 
It  was  designed  to  furnish  arguments  for  the  faith,  which  an  acute 
mind  could  hardly  resist,  so  that  he  who  would  not  believe  the  proph- 
ets and  the  gospel,  should  at  least  be  convinced  by  demonstration  of 
human  reason.  But  he  added,  that  these  arguments  would  by  no 
means  suffice  to  produce  faith  ;  for  a  faith  that  proceeded  from  noth- 
ing but  reason  would  be  without  merit  (merituni).  "  It  will  be  our 
Eivilege  and  glory  in  heaven,*'  says  he,  "  to  comprehend  with  perfect 
owledge,  what  we  now  see  only  in  a  glass  darkly.  "*  After  the  same 
method,  he  compiled  also  a  series  of  brief  propositions,  as  Regulae 
tkeohfficaej  which  he  accompanied  with  illustrations.^ 

In  the  twelfth  century,  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Aristotelian 
JUalectics  may  already  be  discerned  ;  though,  at  first,  only  single  logi- 
cal writings  of  that  great  philosopher  could  have  been  known.  But 
fiur  more  important  became  this  influence,  and  far  greater  the  new 

Sring  which  was  thereby  given  to  dialectics  and  speculation  in  the 
Uowing  century,  when  men  became  better  acquainted  with  Aristotle, 
partly  from  translations  made  at  second-hand  from  the  Arabic,  partly 
nom  such  as  were  made  directly  from  the  original  Greek,^  and  his  met- 
a|)hysical  and  ethical  works  came  to  be  studied  with  great  diligence. 
But  this  new  direction,  again,  had  to  encounter  much  violent  opposi- 
tion. A  speculative  system,  which,  near  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,^  had  become  widely  popular  at  Paris,  and  which  was 
reaUv  calculated  to  undermine  all  the  religious  faith  of  the  times, 
ooula  not  fail  to  appear  as  a  dangerous  symptom  to  those  who  had  to 
watch  over  the  doctrines  of  the  church ;  and  the  real  source  of  such 
doctrines  bemg  unknown,  and  wrongly  attributed  by  some  to  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  it  was  natural  that  the  latter  should  be  looked  upon 
niih  suspicion.  Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth  issued,  in  1228,  a  letter  to 
flie  university  of  Paris,  warning  its  teachers®  agsdnst  the  presumptu- 

'  Most  celebrated  in  his  own  ago  for  his  sor  Tdge  et  Forigine  dcs  traductions  latines 

poem,  called  Anticlaudiunus ;  also,  author  d'Aristotc,  par  M.  Jourdain.     Paris,  1819. 

of  a  Summa  dc  arte  pracdicandi.  *  The  doctrines  of  Almaric  of  Bena,  of 

'  The  cited  work  published  in  Fez,  The-  which  we  shall  speak  in  another  connec- 

Miirus    anecdotorum    novissimus,   t  i.  f  tion. 

476.  '  Of  whom  he  sajs  :  Praesumptores  ha« 

'  Published  by  Mingarelli,  in  the  Anec-  jusmodi  doctrinam  natnralem  amplexantes 

dolomm  fasciculus.    Komac,  1756.  verbornm  folia  ct  non  fmctus  auditoribni 

*  See  on  this  point,  Rccherches  critiqaes  suis  apponnnt. 
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ous  and  false  use  of  philosophy  in  matters  of  faith.  He  complained, 
probably  not  without  reason,  of  the  forced  interpretations  whereby^it 
was  attempted  to  bring  the  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture  into  har- 
mony with  the  doctrines  of  such  philosophers  as  had  never  known  the 
true  God.*  He  told  these  teachers  that,  by  undertaking  to  prove 
everything  on  philosophical  grounds,  they  made  faith  superfluous.* 
In  what  light  the  arrogance  of  the  new  dialectic  tendency  appeared 
to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  times,  is  illustrated  by  the  fable  into  which 
the  history  of  one  of  the  first  zealous  supporters  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  and  of  its  application  to  theology,  Simon  of  Toumay,^  was 
converted.  This  individual,  having  passed  from  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy to  that  of  theology,  and  for  several  years  given  lectures  on  Hie 
latter  subject,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  acquired 
such  extraordinary  celebrity,  that  none  but  the  most  capacious  edificee 
could  hold  the  crowds  of  his  hearers.  In  a  certain  lecture,  having 
started  a  variety  of  doubts  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  deferred 
the  resolution  of  them  to  the  next  day.  The  whole  tribe  of  theolo^- 
cal  students  flocked  with  eager  expectation  the  next  day,  to  his  lec- 
ture room,  when  he  explamed  all  the  difficulties  in  so  satisfacfbry  ft 
manner  that  the  whole  assembly  were  struck  with  one  sentiment  of 
admiration.  Several  of  them,  who  were  intimate  with  him,  now  went 
up  and  earnestly  besought  him,  that  he  would  dictate  the  lecture  over 
again  for  them  to  copy,  that  all  this  knowledge  might  not  be  lost. 
Scouting  such  a  consequence,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  he  exclaimed : 
"  0  my  little  Jesus,  Uttic  Jesus,  how  much  have  I  helped  to  establiflh 
and  glorify  thy  doctrine  !  Verily,  had  I  a  mind  to  stand  forth  as  lis 
opponent,  I  might  bring  still  stronger  arguments  against  it."  But  no 
sooner  was  this  uttered  than  he  found  himself  unable  to  speak  anoilier 
word ;  he  had  lost  both  voice  and  memory.  He  had  to  spend  two 
years  in  learning  over  again  the  alphabet ;  and  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  succeeded  in  recommitting  to  memory  so  as  feebly  to  stam- 
mer out  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  creed.* 

^  Ad  sensnm  doctrinae   philosophoram  of  the  man,  and  the  accident  he  met  wift 

ignorantiam  Deum  sacra  eloquia  extortis  durinjr   hU  celebrated  academical   labofii 

expositiouibiis,  imo  distortis  inflectunt  and  which  put  an  end  to  them,  may  hvft 

^  Dum  iidcm  conantur  plus  debito  ra-  piven  occasion  to  the  whole  of  this  sings* 

tione  adstrucre  naturali,  nonne  illani  red-  lar  legend.    If  some  of  his  writings  w« 

duiit  quodaiumodo  inutilem  et  inancm  ?  published,  we  might  bo  able  to  form  a  ocM^ 

•  A  writer  belonging  to  the  second  half  rect  judgment  of  the  whole  matter.    Tha 

of  the  thirteenth  century,  Henry  of  Ghent,  copy  of  the  rery  lecture  with  which  tbil 

archdeacon  of  Tournay,  who,  in  his  work  whole  story  was  connected   seems  to  h$ 

on  the  ecclesiai^tical  authors  of  his  own  still  extant,  according  to  the  report  of  tiM 

time.  c.  24  (published  by  Fabricius,  in  his  History  of  French  literature  composed  bj 

Bibliotheca    ecclesiastica),  gives   the  sim-  the  Benedictines  of  S.  Manr. 
plest  account  of  him,  refers  to  his  writings,        *  So  states  Matthew  of  Paris,  at  the  T^ir 

a  liber  sententiarum  suarum,  moreover,  the  1202  (ed.  Lond.  1686,  f.  173)  and  he  adds 

exposition  of  the  quaestioncs,  quas  in  scho*  Hoc  igitur  miraculum  mnltorum  sehofak 

lis  Huis  disputatas  terminarit,  an  explica-  rium  suppressit  arrogantiam  et  jactaodMl 

tion  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  —  and  could  refraenaWt.    Ho  appeals  to  the  oral  ae- 

say  nothing  worse  of  him  than  this :  Dum  count  of  an  eye-witness,  who  had  stndStd 

nimis  et  in  hoc  et  in  aliis  scriptis  suis  Aris-  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  became  bishcm  4t 

totelem   sequitur,  a   nonnullis   modemis  Durham.    That  which  contradicts  anottel 

haereseos  arguitnr.    This   latter  fact,  to-  which  agrees  with  this  account,  in  ThoaM 

gether  perhaps  with  the  many  pecoliaritics  Cantiprat's   report  of  the  same  inriilait 
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Tel  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  after  the  way  had  been  so  well  pre- 
pared for  its  influence  by  the  progress  of  events  in  the  twelfth,  century, 
uid  too  strong  a  hold  on  the  scientific  minds  to  be  rent  away  so  easily. 
And  when  only  the  outward  results  were  looked  at,  when  it  was  ob- 
senred  that  men  of  universally  acknowledged  piety,  eminent  for  their 
leal  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  faith  and  of  the  church,  drew  from 
Hob  philosophy  their  weapons  for  the  defence  of  the  truths  of  fisdth,  it 
eould  not  be  believed  that  from  such  a  quarter  any  danger  was  to  be 
jG^red.  So  this  philosophy  came  at  length  to  be  patronized  and  pro- 
tected even  by  the  popes. 

What  gave  Aristotle  this  great  power  of  attracting  the  minds  of 
men,  was  the  combination,  so  peculiar  to  him,  of  dialectical  acuteness 
with  sound  experimental  observation,  the  comprehensive  range  of  his 
inquiries,  the  finiitfulness  of  his  logical  formulas,  which  the  great 
teachers  of  this  century  knew  how  to  turn  to  such  good  purpose. 

In  earlier  centuries,  we  noticed,  indeed,  a  great  diflference  between 
the  influences  of  the  Platonic  and  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  We 
observed  that,  by  the  latter,  was  called  forth  a  one-sided  direction  of 
the  understanding,  which  stood  chiefly  in  a  negative  relation  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church ;  while  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  had  more 
to  stir  the  feelings,  and  to  excite  religious  intuition,  might  be  reconciled 
with  the  church  doctrines  and  used  for  their  support.  But  the  "posi- 
tive element  of  the  Christian  and  churchly  spirit  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  too  powerful,  the  mystical  element  was  too  much  fused  and 
blended  with  the  dialectic,  in  all  the  great  minds  of  the  age,  to  ren- 
der it  possible,  on  the  whole,  for  a  negative  tendency,  in  reference  to 
the  church,  to  be  called  forth  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.     And 


while  it  testifies  a^inst  the  literal  trath  of  connection  with  a  controversy  which  he 

the  story,  yet  support8  the  fact  lying  at  the  had  with  his  bishop  and  the  other  canoni- 

foandutioii  of  it    lie  transfers  to  him  that  cals,  —  and  which,  too,  may  have  contrib- 

assertion  respecting  the  three  deceivers  of  nted   to  bring  him  into  bad  repute, — to 

the  world,  which  was  ascribed  by  others  to  the  archbishop  of  Kheima :  Indc  est  qaod 

the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second.  He  says  mugistro  Simoni  viro  inter  acholares  cathc 

that  this  Simon,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  dras    et;:re<j;io    non    necessc    est  verbosas 

lectures,  uttered  a  blasphemy  of  this  sort,  emendicare  preces  aut  laudum  venalium 

and,  as  soon  as  he  had  expressed  it,  was  at-  coram  vobis  praeconia  crogarc.  Gratiosam 

tacked  by  a  tit  of  epilepsy,  and  three  days  et  commondabilem  faciunt  cum  hinc  auctO' 

afterwards  fell  into  the  condition  described  ritas  monim,  hinc  peritia  litcrurum.    Kp. 

by  Matthew  of  Paris,  irt  which  condition  79.    Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t.  xxv,  f  17.    But 

he  remained  till   he  died.    He  mentions  the  testimony  of  this  person  is  here  cer- 

also,  as  a  characteristic  tmit,  that  Simon,  tainly  of  peculiar  weight,  since  he  was  one 

whom  he  represents  as  a  man  of  unchaste  of  the   zenlous   advocates  for  the  church 

manners.  —  Matthew  of  Paris  states  also  party,  and  of  the  opponents  to  licentious- 

that  he  hud  two  sons,  —  could  at  last  only  ness  of  doctrine, —  being  inclined,  indeed, 

pronounce   the  names  of  his  concubines,  to  conline  speculation  within  too  narrow 

out  not  the  title  of  the  work  of  Boethins  limits,  as  is   plain  from  the  letter  quoted 

on  the  Trinity,  which  he  before  knew  al-  on  a  former  page,  416.    The   author  of 

moet  entirely  by  heart ;  sec  Apes,  lib.  ii,  c.  the  article  on  Simon  of  Touniay,  in  tha 

xlviii.      But    really,    if  this    Simon  —  as  Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  t  xvi,  who  ^vei  a 

would  seem  probable  from  the  chronology,  list  of  his  works  preserved  in  the  Parisian  li» 

—  was    the  same    person    with    the  one  braries,  found  nothing  in  them  which  could 

whom  Stephen  of  Touniay  recommended  serve  either  to  establish  or  to  explain  the 

to  the  arciibishop  of  Kheims,  he  is  repre-  charges  that  had  been  brought  against  him. 

tented  on  this  occasion  in  a  very  favorable  See  1.  c.  p.  394. 
l^ht    This  Stephen  recommended  him  in 
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along  vfith  the  Aristotelian  element  was  combined  also,  in  the  case  of 
these  teachers,  a  not  less  powerfully  working  Platonic  one,  which  had 
been  conveyed  into  them  by  Augustin,  by  the  Pseudo-Dionysian 
writings,  and  by  Arabic  and  Latin  translations  of  the  Platonists  ;  as, 
in  fact,  the  Anstotelian  philosophy,  even  among  the  Arabians,  whose 
philosophical  culture  spread  to  the  Christian  nations,  was  penetrated 
with   elements  of  New  Platonism.*     By  distinguishing  the  different 


the 


positions  of  nature  and  of  grace,  of  the  natural  and  of  the  super- 
natural, they  might  undertake  to  bring  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  into 
harmony  with  those  of  revelation  ;  and  we  shall  see  how  this  distinc- 
tion was  connected  with  their  whole  mode  of  contemplation. 

The  characteristic  feature  in  the  method  of  these  men  consisted  in 
this :  to  start  a  multitude  of  isolated  questions  on  all  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treated,  to  state  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  then 
sum  up  with  a  brief  decision  (conclusio  or  resolution  ^  in  which  regard 
was  had  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  This  method  served  greatly 
to  promote  the  habit  of  contemplating  a  subject  on  its  several  sides,  as 
well  as  to  exercise  acuteness.  Much  that  was  brought  forward  in 
later  times,  on  deistical  grounds,  against  the  doctrines  of  revelation, 
is  to  be  found  already  in  the  writings  of  these  schoolmen,  among  the 
negative  grounds,  to  which  they  had  regard ;  and  it  is  evident  how 
carefully  they  had  examined  every  objection  that  could  be  raised 
against  their  own  theological  position.  But  this  method  of  questioning 
and  defining,  was  unfavorable  to  a  coherent  organic  comprehension  and 
development.  It  afforded  abundant  nourishment  for  a  species  of  sophis- 
try, though  it  might  be  unconscious  sophistry,  which  was  skilful  in 
finding  many  reasons  for  that  which  was  untrue  or  but  half  true.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  above-mentioned  theologians,  while  they  kept  themselves 
within  those  limits  of  inquiry  prescribed  by  the  doctrines  of  the  chorch, 
must  undertake  to  prove  everything  they  found  contained  there,  thou^ 
this  was  by  no  means  a  purposed  accommodation ;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
the  view  of  Christianity  presented  by  the  church  tradition,  had,  after 
an  unconscious  and  involuntary  manner,  blended  itself  with  their  whole 
life  and  mode  of  thinking.  There  were  two  authorities  by  which  the 
minds  of  men  were  governed :  in  the  province  of  natural  reason,  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  called  preeminently  the  philosopher;  in  the 
Christian  province,  the  authority  of  the  church  tradition.  From  the 
contrariety  between  these  two  authorities,  and  the  results  to  which 
theologians,  whose  thinking  was  directed  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
so  far  as  it  could  move  with  freedom  at  all,  were  led,*there  arose 
among  them  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  which,  by  some  artifice 
or  other,  they  must  needs  reconcile  or  cover  over. 

The  most  important  representatives  and  schools  of  the  scholastic  the- 
ology, proceeded  from  the  two  orders  of  the  mendicant  friars :  from  the 
order  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Englishman  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  the 
Italian  Bonaventura.    The  history  of  the  Franciscan  order  led  us  often 

'  Se«  the  rerj  interesting  and  instroctire    chez  Its  Arabes,  par  A.  Schmolders.  Paris« 
tract,  £8«ai  ear  les  ^les  phiiosophiques    1842.  p.  95,  etc 
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to  apeak  of  the  last-named  individual,  who  entered  the  order  in  1238, 
•t  the  age  of  sixteen,  took  up  its  defence  with  enthusiasm,  and  finally 
was  placed  at  its  head  as  general.  Bonaventura's  original  name,  like 
that  of  his  father,  was  John  of  Fidanza.  He  was  bom  at  Bagnarea, 
not  far  from  Viterho  in  Italy,  about  the  year  1221,  and  lived  to  assist 
at  the  general  council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  during  the  session  of  which 
he  died.  In  him,  we  find  once  more  united  the  mystical  and  the  dia- 
lectic theology.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  of  mystical  and 
jractical  works  on  Christianity,  and  of  a  commentary  on  the  Sentences, 
In  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  appeared  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Albert  the  Great  was  descended  from  an  ancient  princely 
ftmily,  and  was  bom  at  Lauingen,  nor  far  from  Dillingen,  in  the  year 
1193,  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1223,  and  studied  at  Paris, 
Plulua,  and  Bologna ;  he  taught  in  Hildesheim,  Freiburg,  Regensburg, 
Strasburg,  Paris,  and  Cologne.  The  last-mentioned  city  was  more 
particularly  the  seat  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher.  In  1260,  he  was 
compelled,  by  pope  Alexander  the  Fourth,  to  accept  the  bishopric  of 
Begensburg.  But  after  he  had  sustained  the  duties  of  this  office  two 
years,  anxious  to  be  released  from  the  perplexing  crowd  of  foreign 
affiurs  which  devolved  on  German  bishops,  and  to  return  to  his  former 
quiet  life,  consecrated  to  religion  and  science,  he  obtained  a  dismission 
mm  pope  Urban  the  Fourth,  and  then  devoted  himself  wholly,  till  the 
eloee'of  his  life  at  Cologne,  to  his  labors  as  a  writer  and  teacher,  though 
he  was  often  called  upon  to  transact  business  connected  with  the  epis- 
copal office  within  the  diocese  of  Cologne.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been 
present  at  the  general  council  of  Lyons  in  1274 ;  and  he  died  on  the 
16th  of  November  in  the  year  1280. ^  His  great  mind  grasped  tlio 
whole  compass  of  human  knowledge,  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  He 
abounded  in  profound,  suggestive  ideas,  with  which  he  fructified  the 
nunds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  far-reaching  anticipations  of  truth. 
On  the  theological  development  of  this  century  and  the  succeeding 
ones,  a  still  more  powerful  influence  was  exerted  by  his  great  disciple, 
'  Thomas  Aquinas. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1225  or  1227,^  at  the  castle  of  Rocca  Sicca, 
belonging  to  his  family,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Aquino,  on  the  dividing 
line  between  the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  Neapolitan  territory. 
He  was  descended  from  a  very  noble  family.  At  the  age  of  five,  be 
was  placed  in  the  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino  to  be  educated,  where  he 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning.  Afterwards  he  repaired,  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  to  the  university  at  Naples.  At  tliis 
time,  the  preachers  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  exercising  a  great 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  youth,  and  successfully  endeavoring  to 
win  over  the  distinguished  young  men  to  their  order ;  and  it  so  haj)- 
pened  that  Thomas  also  was  attracted  by  the  charm  of  this  novel 
appearance ;  and,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  entered,  in 

• 

'  See  Echard,  t.  i,  f.  162.  whether  he  wm  forty-eight  or  fifty  ycara 

'  The  year  of  his  birth  is  disputed,  be-    old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
cause   it  'cannot   be   exactly  determined 

VOL.  lY.  86 
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1243,  when  a  young  man,  the  Dominican  order.  IBs  pious  mother, 
Theodora,  was  at  first  not  displeased  with  this  resolution  of  her  son ; 
she  only  wished  to  see  him.  But  the  monks,  who  were  little  accus- 
tomed to  pay  respect  to  the  ties  and  feelings  of  nature,  felt  themselves 
bound  to  prevent  such  an  interview,  fearing  lest  the  promising  young 
man  might  be  taken  away  from  them  by  force.  But  their  pains  to  keep 
the  son  from  the  sight  of  his  mother,  had  an  effect  directly  contrary  to 
that  which  they  intended.  The  enraged  mother  complained  to  her  sons, 
who  were  serving  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second, 
and  adjured  them,  as  they  valued  her  motherly  blessing,  to  obtain  her 
child  for  her  once  more.  They  went  and  actually  succeeded  in  getting 
the  young  Thomas  from  the  order,  and  making  themselves  master  of  his 
person.  But  no  force  could  compel  him  to  lay  aside  the  dress  of  his 
order.  Two  years'  imprisonment  in  a  castle  could  not  break  his  will. 
He  spent  these  days  of  solitude  in  studying  through  the  Bible  and  the 
works  of  Peter  Lombard.  His  mother,  being  at  length  convinced  that  it 
was  impossible  to  conquer  his  will,  assisted,  herself,  in  letting  him  down 
with  a  cord  from  a  window,  so  that  he  could  escape.   Here  several  com- 

f  anions  of  his  order  stood  waiting  to  receive  him,  and  he  was  welcomed 
ack,  with  great  joy,  by  the  Dominicans  in  Naples.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  sent  to  Cologne,  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the  guidance  of  the  great 
German  teacher,  Albert.  His  taciturn  disposition  procured  for  him  here 
the  surname  bos  mutuSy  and  nobody  dreamed  of  what  was  within  him. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  however,  when  he  distinguished  himself  beyond 
the  expectations  of  all,  in  an  academical  disputation,  Albert  the  Great 
exclaimed :  "  We  call  him  the  mute  ox,  but  he  will  turn  out  a  teacher 
whose  voice  will  be  heard  through  the  whole  world."  At  some  later 
period  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  his  academical  degree. 
In  the  year  1253,  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology  ;  and  in  the  twenty 
years  till  his  death,  he  composed  his  great  and  numerous  works,  on 
eubjects  philosophical  and  theological,  among  which  latter  may  be  men- 
tioned his  Summa  theologiae^  his  Commentary  on  the  Sentences,  his 
Apologetical  work  against  the  heathens,  and  several  of  his  opuscula. 
This  department  of  his  labors  deserves  the  more  to  be  admired,  because 
it  was  not  the  only  one.  He  was  an  active  teacher  of  youth ;  and  his 
lectures  were  so  attractive  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  a  hall 
large  enough  to  hold  the  multitude  of  bis  auditors.  He  preached,  also ; 
and  he  taught,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  sometimes  also  at  the  university 
of  Naples ;  and  was  therefore  occasionally  interrupted  in  his  other  labors 
by  his  journeys  to  and  from  Italy. ^  He  is  said  to  have  employed  three  or 
four  amanuenses,  to  all  whom  he  dictated  at  once  on  different  subjects. 
His  writings  show  that  his  thoughts  on  divine  things  flowed  from  a  full 
heart ;  he  was  eonscious  of  the  necessary  connection  subsisting  between 
thought  and  feeling.   Every  day  he  was  accustomed  to  have  something 

\  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  pore,  forte  in  viginti  aniiis,  qui  inter  magis- 

Aquinas  (William  of  TKoco),  says,  at  the  tcriuni  ejus  ct  obitum  in  viui  fluxcniDt/bis 

7th  of  March,  c.iv  :  Unum  videtur  Deus  in  eundo  l*rtrisios  et  in  Italiam  redeando,  tot 

dicto  doctore,    dam  viveret,   manifestum  potuerit  libros  per  suos  scriptures  in  scrip* 

ostendisse  miractdum,  ut  tam  modico  tern-  lis  redigere 
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read  to  him  from  a  work  of  edification  (Rufin's  CoUatlones  patram)  ; 
and  when  he  was  asked  why  he  took  this  time  from  his  speculative 
studies,  he  replied  that  he  thought  the  excitement  of  devotion  prepared 
him  for  soaring  upwards  to  speculation.  AVhen  the  feelings  are  enkin- 
dled by  devotion,  the  thoughts  would  more  easily  ascend  to  the  highest 
matters.!  He  never  began  to  study,  to  dispute,  to  give  lectures,  to 
write,  or  to  dictate,  without  first  betaking  himself  to  prayer  for  divine  il- 
lamination.  Whenever  doubts  confronted  him  in  his  investigations,  he 
left  off  meditating,  in  order  to  seek  divine  guidance  in  prayer.^  In 
secular  affairs,  too,  his  clear,  discriminating  understanding  is  said  to 
have  shown  aptitude  and  ability ;  and  hence  Louis  the  Ninth  of  France 
was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  him  even  on  the  affairs  of  government. 
Once,  when  busily  engaged  on  his  Summa  theologiae^  he  was  obliged, 
against  his  will,  to  appear  at  the  table  of  this  monarch.  But  he  took 
his  seat  there  fully  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  Suddenly  striking 
lus  fist  on  the  table,  he  exclaimed :  "  There  !  th.e  Manicheans  are  down. 
Wrapped  up  in  his  speculations,  he  thought  he  had  just  discovered  a 
concmsive  argument  against  Manicheanism,  and  had  lost  all  recollection 
of  the  place  where  he  was.  His  prior,  sitting  next  to  him,  seized  his 
arm,  and  reminded  him  that  he  was  at  the  king's  table.  Then  Thomas 
came  to  his  senses,  and  excused  himself  to  the  monarch.  But  the  pious 
king  enjoyed  it,  and  was  much  edified  to  find  that  the  honor  of  such 
an  invitation  and  of  such  company  could  not  divert  one  whose  thoughts 
were  whoDy  absorbed  in  higher  things,  from  his  meditations  on  divine 
matters.  He  considered  it  important,  that  not  one  of  these  thoughts 
should  be  lost,  and  sent  immediately  for  a  scribe,  to  whom  Thomas  was 
obliged  to  dictate  the  whole.  This  great  theologian  died  on  his  jour- 
ney to  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  whither  he  was  summoned  by  the 
pope,  in  1274. 

Besides  these  theologians  of  the  mendicant  orders,  we  should  mention 
one  distinguished  man,  who  was  preeminent  alike  in  practical  and 
theoretical  matters,  —  in  the  practical  government  of  the  church,  as  a 
bishop,  preacher,  and  pastor  ;  and  in  science,  as  an  apologist,  dogma- 
tician,  and  moral  theologian.  This  was  William  of  Auvergne^  (born  at 
Aurillac),  who  was  chosen  bishop  of  Paris  in  1228,  and  died  in  the 
year  1248.4 

One  of  the  extraordinary  men  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  stood 

*  William  of  Thoco  cites  as  a  reason  *  His  apologctical  work, /)e.;Wfirf/*v//ftu«, 
(ill,  22) :  Quia  frequenter  contiDgit,  quod  also  aimed  against  Mohaimmedunism ;  his 
dam  intcllectus  superius  subtilia  specula-  ethical  writings,  De  virtutibtis,  moribus.  ritiis 
tnr,  aifectus  infcrius  a  devotionc  remittitur.  etpeccati\  de  terUationibus  tt  resistentiis^  — 

•  William  of  Thoco  finely  remarks  on  his  writinjrs  on  particular  points  of  doctrine, 
this  subject :  Unde  videbatur  in  ejus  anima  his  more  comprehensive  work,  IM  untvirM, 
intcllectus  et  affectus  sicutinvicem  se  com-  his  tract,  De  rhetorica  divina  (on  the  art  of 
prebendunt,  ut  affectus  orando  mereretur  correct  prayer).  His  works  were  pub- 
ad  divina  ingredi,  et  intellectus  higun  me-  lished,  iu  two  folio  volumes,  at  I'aris,  in 
rito  intueri,  quae  altius  intelligeret,  quo  1674.  His  particular  doctrinal  and  ethical 
affectio  ardentius  in  id,  quod  luce  capcrct,  writings  are  so  wrought  out  a^  to  form,  to- 
amore  flagraret.  gethcr,  one  whole. 

'  Hence  known  also  under  the  name  of 
Qoilelmus  Alvemus. 
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forth  to  resist  the  ruling  authorities  of  their  times,  was  the  English- 
man Roger  Bacon,  a  man  of  a  free  spirit  beyond  all  others,  full  of 
great  ideas  of  reform ;  ideas  that  contained  the  germs  of  new  crea- 
tions, reaching  farther  in  their  consequences  and  results  than  he  him- 
self, firmly  rooted  as,  with  all  his  aspirations,  he  still  was  in  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  either  understood  or  intended.  lie  was  bom  near 
Ilchester  in  Somersetshire,  in  1214.  He  was  educated  under  the 
influence  of  that  free-hearted  man,  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  reform, 
Robert  Grosshead  (Grouthead),  mentioned  already  on  a  former  page  ;i 
who,  as  bisliop  of  Lincoln,  and  under  the  name  of  Mobertus  Lincolnien- 
riSj  held  an  important  rank  among  the  scholastic  theologians  of  this 
period  ;^  and  whom  Bacon  himself  was  accustomed  to  name  with  pe- 
culiar reverence,  as  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  that  age.^  He  entered, 
by  the  advice  of  his  patron, —  who  at  first  expected  much  good  from 
the  orders  of  mendicant  friars, —  into  the  Franciscan  order ;  but  the 
free  direction  which  his  mind  took  exposed  him  to  many  persecutions 
in  the  same.  For  many  years  he  languished  in  the  confinement  of  a 
cell,  until,  by  the  interposition  of  powerful  patrons,  he  obtained  his 
freedom.     He  died  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1294. 

In  the  work  contaming  his  ideas  on  the  reform  of  science,  the  Opu8 
majuSy^  which  he  composed  by  invitation  of  pope  Clement  the  Fourth, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  it,^  he  denounced  dependence  on  authority  and 
custom  as  a  source  of  the  great  majority  of  errors,  and  advocated  free 
inquiry  after  truth.  He  said  that  the  church  fathers  themselves  laid 
no  claim  to  infalUbility.  They  had  corrected  themselves,  had  disputed 
with  one  another;  as,  for  example,  Augustin' with  Jerome.  Men 
should  not  feel  bound  by  their  authority,  therefore,  where  they  have 
erred ;  but  imitate  them  in  seekmg  a  continually  progressive  improve- 
ment. "  Had  they  lived  to  our  times,  they  would  have  altered  for 
the  better  many  more  things  than  they  had  done.''^  He  cites  the  dis- 
pute between  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  to  show  that  holy  men  had 
mutually  corrected  each  other,  and  firmly  withstood  each  other.'  He 
adopted  the  idea  of  the  church  theocracy  from  the  prevailing  view  of 
his  times,  altering  it  only  in  the  essential  point,  that  he  was  for  having 
the  sacred  Scriptures  the  guiding  and  determining  principle  for  every- 

*  Page    185.  tern,  quae  omnibus  antefertur,  si  sancd  et 

*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  know  so  sapicntcs  aliqua,quae  humanam  imperfect 
little  of  him  in  this  respect,  as  nothing  had  tionem  important,  protulerunt,  in  qaibus 
been  published  from  his  greater  works.  sou  affirmatis  seu  negatis  non  oportet  quod 

*  Solum  dominus  Robertus,  dictus  Gros-  nos  imitemus  ex  fronte.  Scimus  qaidem, 
cam  Caput,  novit  scientias.  Opus  majus,  quod  non  solum  dederunt  nobis  consiliom 
f.  45.  et  licentiam  hoc  faciendi,  scd  conspicimw, 

*  Ed.  Jcbb.  Ix)ndini,  1733.  quod  ipsi  multa  posnernnt  magna  aactori- 

*  Which,  however,  is  perhaps  not  yet  tate,  quae  postca  majori  humilitate  retrae- 
completely  published.  tarenint  et  idco  latuit  in  iis  magna  imper- 

*  P.  10-17 :  Ne  igitur  nossimus  causa  er-  fectio  prioribus  temporibus.  Quod  si  vix* 
roris  nostri  et  fiat  magnum  sapientiae  im-  issent  usque  nunc,  multa  plnra  correxic- 
pedimentum  ex  eo,  quod  vias  sanctorum  et  sent  et  mutassent. 

sapientum    non  intelligimus,  ut  expedit,  ^  Sancti  etiam  ipsi  mutuo  snas  correxe- 

possuiTiiis  nuctoritate  sanctorum  et  sapien-  runt  positiones  et  sibi  invicem  fortiter  le- 

turn  antiquorum  considerare  pia  mente  et  sistebant 
aiiimo  reverent!  propter  veritatis  dignita- 
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fhing,  whether  relating  to  knowledge  or  to  life.  All  the  wisdom  requi- 
site for  the  determination  of  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  all  science 
were,  in  their  principle  and  source,  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.' There  was  but  one  perfect  wisdom  given  by  the  one  only  God 
ftwr  the  entire  human  family,  which  was  wholly  conteined  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures ;  but  it  was  to  be  deduced  and  evolved  from  them  by  phi- 
losophy and  the  canonical  law.*  A  reformation  according  to  this 
method,  in  all  studies,  should  be  introduced.  The  entire  church  would 
then  be  governed  again  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  saints  ;  in  all  the 
al&irs  of  the  church,  among  princes  and  laymen,  a  universal  peace 
would  then  prevail.  As  the  church  among  the  Jews  was  governed  by 
tlie  law  of  God,  so  must  it  be  again  among  the  Christians.^  In  princi- 
ple, at  least,  everything  must  be  governed  by  that  law.  All  evils, 
Arough  the  various  ranks  of  society,  he  traced  to  ignorance  of  the  Holy 
Scnriptures,  the  source  of  faith  and  the  rule  of  life.  So  zealous  was 
lie  in  favor  of  the  general  study  of  the  Scriptures,  that  ho  would  have 
an  the  laity  read,  and  so  be  able  to  make  use  of  them.  Kor  should 
fliey  rest  satisfied  with  the  Vulgate,  which  he  saw  needed  correctio'h ; 
but  they  should  study  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  original 
texts.  By  means  of  a  universal  grammar,  discovered  by  himself,  he 
engaged  to  ^ve  any  man,  in  three  days,  such  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin  tongues  as  would  enable  him  to  understand 
the  Scriptures  in  each  of  these  languages. 

Considering  it,  as  he  did,  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  that  every- 
thing should  be  referred  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  he  could  not  but  , 
lament  that  this  was  so  much  neglected  by  the  theologians,  and,  com 
pared  with  the  study  of  the  new  dialectic  theology,  thrown  wholly  into 
the  background ;  that  any  man  who,  at  Paris  or  Bologna,  would  give 
lectures  on  the  Bible,  must,  in  respect  to  time  and  place,  give  way  to 
him  who  would  read  on  the  Sentences.*  Theology,  he  said,  in  these 
schools,  took  just  the  opposite  course  of  the  other  faculties ;  for,  in 
the  other  faculties,  the  text  always  went  for  more  than  the  commen- 
tary ;  and  he  who  rightly  understood  the  text  was  considered  as 
having  a  correct  understanding  of  the  whole ;  and  yet  the  text,  in 
theology,  was  one  infinitely  higher  than  that  in  any  of  the  other  facul- 


*  Tota  sapicntiaest  ibi  pnncipaliter  con-        '  Quod  regimen  ecclesiae,  sicnt  per  le- 

tenta  et  fontaliter,  in  his  tract,  not  vet  pub-  com  Dei  regebatur  aotiquitns  apud  Uc- 

lished  abo,  addressed  to  pope  Clement  the  braeos,  sic  esse  nunc  apud  Christianos. 
Fourth :  De  laude  scripturae  sacrae,  from        *  Boulaeus  quotes  the  remarkable  words 

Which  weighty  extracts  have  been  comma-  from  a  chapter  not  yet  published  of  the 

nicatcd  in  Usserii  historia  dogmatica  de  Opus  majus :    De  theologorum   peocatis, 

tcripturi8,ed.Wharton.  Londini,  1690,  p.421.  Hist  univers.  Paris,  t.  iii,  f.  383.  Baccalau- 

'  Ut  sicut  in  pugno  colligitnr,  quod  latins  reus,  qui  legit  textum,  succumbit  lectori 

in  palma  cxplicatur,  sic  tota  sapientia  utilis  sententiarum.    Parisiis  illo,  qui  leeit  sen- 

homini  continetur  in  sacris  literis,  licet  non  tentia5,  habct  principalem  horam  legend! 

tota  explicctur,  sed  ejus  explicatio  est  jus  secundum  suam  voluntatem,  habet  socium 

eanonicnm  ct  philosophia,  nam  utrumque  et  cameram  apud  religiosos,  sed  qui  legit 

facet  in  viHccribns  sacrae  scripturae  et  de  hibliam,  caret  nis  et  mendicat  horam  Icgen- 

liis  exivit  ct  super  hoc  fundantar  omnia,  di  secundum  quod  placet  lectori  sententi- 

quae  utilitcr  dicunter  in  jure  canonico  ct  arum, 
philosophia,    L.  c 

36* 
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ties.  It  was  a  text  brought  into  the  world  through  the  mouth  of  our 
Lord  and  of  the  saints,  and  so  great,  that  an  entire  life  would  scarce 
suffice  to  explain  it  whollyJ 

We  may  remark,  also,  by  the  way,  that  Roger  Bacon  coincides  with 
another  original  man  of  this  age,  Raymund  Lull,  in  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  a  complete  scientific  education  for  missionaries,  and  par- 
ticularly in  insisting  that  missions,  undertaken  without  any  correct 
ideas  of  geography  and  ethnography,  must  necessarily  prove  failures; 
all  which  he  explained  at  large. ^ 

As  Roger  Bacon  suggested  the  necessity  of  an  emendation  of  the 
extremely  corrupted  Vulgate,  of  which  the  manuscripts  varied  from 
each  other  to  an  astonishing  extent,^  so  the  need  of  this  came  now 
to  be  felt  by  all ;  and  by  the  general  chapter  of  the  Dominican  order 
one  of  their  own  body,  Hugo  de  St.  Chers  (a  Sancto  Caro)^  so  called 
from  his  birthplace,  near  Vienna,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  afterwards  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal,  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  improved  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate.^ The  same  schoolman  composed  likewise  a  concordance  and 
commentary  on  the  Bible. 

In  the  history  of  systematic  theology,  that  extraordinary  man,  little 
known  as  a  theologian, —  whom  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion on  account  of  his  many-sided  activity, —  Raymund  Lull,  holds  an 
important  place.  Although,  as  appears  evident  from  the  history  of 
his  life  which  we  have  given,  he  had  not  formed  himself  in  the  school 
of  any  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  his  time,  but  was  for  the  most 
part  a  self-taught  man, —  still,  he  must  be  regarded  as  one  link  in  this 
connected  series ;  and  the  great  influence  of  the  questions  which  occu- 
pied the  theologians  of  his  age  is  shown  in  his  case  also,  in  a  way  not 
to  be  mistaken.  We  have  seen  how  intimately  the  speculative  and 
practical  were  blended  together  in  him;  how  his  speculative  turn 
entered  even  into  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  missions,  and  his  zeal 
as  an  apologist.  His  contests,  growing  out  of  this  latter  interest,  with 
the  school  of  Averrhoes,  with  the  sect  proceeding  from  that  school 
which  affiimed  the  irreconcilable  opposition  between  faith  and  knowl- 
edge, would  naturally  lead  him  to  make  the  relation  subsisting  between 
these  two  a  matter  of  special  investigation.  It  is  true,  the  enthusiasm 
for  truth  which  filled  his  mind,  the  union  of  a  fervid  imagination  with 

^  Quod  tcxtus  hie  dc  ore  Domini  et  sane-  ^  He  says  in  his  tract  already  cited,  de 

tomm  allatus  mando  est,  ita  mag:nus,  quod  laudc  scriptarae  sacrae :    A  viginti  retro 

vix  sufficcrct  ahquis  lector  ad  perlegendum  annis  inter   minorcs  et  Scholares,  potissi- 

earn  in  tota  vita  sua.  mum   vero   praedicatores,    mos  insolefifii 

'  Opus  majus,  f.  189  :  Haec  cognitio  lo-  quod  quilibct  corrigat  pro  sua  voluntate  et 

coram  mundi  valde  necessaria  est  reipub-  quilihet  mutat,  quod  non  intelligit,  qaod 

licae  fidelium  et  conversioni  infidelium,  et  non  licet  facere  in  libris  poCtaram. 

ad   obviandum   infidelibus  et  antichristo.  *  The  work  sketched  out  by  him  in  the 

Qui  loca  mundi  ignorat,  nescit  non  solum  year  1236 :  Sacra  hiblia  recognita  etemen- 

quo  vadit,  scd  quo  tendat  et  ideo  sive  pro  data,  id  est,  a  scriptorum  viuis  expnigat^ 

conversione  infidelium  proficiscatur  aut  pro  additis  ad  marginem  variis  lectionibus  codi- 

aUis  ccclesiac  negodis,  necesse  est,  ut  sciat  cum  Mss.  Hebraeorum,  Graecorum,  et  to> 

ritus  et   conditiones   omnium    nationum,  terum  Latinorum  codicum,  aetate  CaroU 

qnatcnus  proposito  certo  locum  proprium  magni  scriptorum. 
pctaL 
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lo^cal  formalism,  led  him  to  fonn  extravagant  hopes  of  a  fancied 
absolute  method  adapted  to  all  science, —  appUcable,  also,  to  the  tniths 
©f  Christianity,  and  by  which  these  truths  might  be  demonstrated  in  a 
oonvincing  manner  to  every  man.  Yet  his  writings  generally  abound 
—  far  more  than  that  formal  system  of  science,  his  Ar9  mngna — in 
deep  apologetic  ideas.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  most  fervent  love  to 
God,  a  zeal  equally  intense  for  the  cause  of  faith  and  the  interests  of 
reason  and  science,  expressed  themselves  everywhere  in  his  works. 

We  perceive  some  progress  of  systematic  development  in  the  fact 
that  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  treatment  of  particular  subjects,' busied  themselves  with 
preluninary  inquiries  respecting  the  idea  and  essence  of  theology  itself; 

to  whether  theology  could  be  called  a  science,  and  in  what  sense  ; 

to  the  relation  in  which  its  peculiar  province  stood  to  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  ;  as  to  the  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge  ;  as  to 
fhe  object-matter  and  the  unity  of  theology ;  as  to  whether  it  was  a 
speculative  or  a  practical  science.  In  their  way  of  investigating  and 
answering  these  questions,  the  same  differences  in  the  mode  of  appre- 
hending the  idea  and  essence  of  religion  lie  already  at  bottom,  which 
became  more  fully  and  distinctly  expressed  in  far  later  times.  In 
general,  they  abode  faithfully  by  the  principle  expressed  by  Augustin 
a&d  Anselm,  in  making  dogmatical  knowledge  proceed  from  the  basis 
of  Christian  experience,  and  designating  it  as  the  special  business  of 
dogmatics  scientifically  to  unfold  and  vindicate  the  matter  received  in 
and  through  faith. 

This  is  distinctly  expressed  and  profoundly  set  forth  by  the  first 
of  these  theologians  with  whom  we  shall  occupy  ourselves,  Alexander  of 
Hales.  "  If  we  compare,"  says  he,  "  the  way  in  which  the  relation  of 
&ith  or  conviction  to  knowledge  is  determined  in  theology  with  the 
iray  in  which  it  is  done  in  the  other  sciences,  we  shall  find  that  the 
order  is  a  reverse  one.  In  the  other  sciences,  conviction  is  brought 
about  by  the  activity  of  reason,  or  mediated  by  thought,  and  scientific 
knowledge  precedes  conviction;  while  the  reverse  holds  true  of 
religious  matters.  It  is  not  till  we  have  appropriated  them  by  faith, 
that  we  can  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  them  conformable  to  reason. 
These  things  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  are  of  a  pure  heart ; 
and  of  this  purity  we  become  possessed  by  keeping  God's  command- 
ments. The  faith  by  which  we  come  to  conviction  is  the  light  of  the 
Boal :  the  more  one  is  enlightened  by  this  light,  the  more  will  his 
mind's  eye  be  sharpened  by  it,  to  account  for  the  matters  believed  on 
rational  grounds."*  He  distinguishes  a  certainty  of  speculation,  and  a 
certainty  of  experience,  a  certainty  grounded  in  the  intellectual 
agencies,  and  another  grounded  in  the  feelings.  Of  the  latter  kind,  is 
the  certainty  of  faith ;  and,  with  reference  to  this  kind  of  certainty, 

'  In  Logfif'is  nitio  crcat  fidcm,  unde  argu-  tar,  est  lamen  aaimarnm,  quo  qaanto  (jnis 

mentnm  est  ratio  rei  dubiae  facieDS  (idem,  map})  illostratar,  tanto  magis  est  pcrspicax 

In  theologies  voro  est  conven^o,  quia  fides  ad  inveniendas  rationes,  quibns  probontor 

creat  rstionem,  undc  tides  est  argumentum  credenda. 
iKiens  rationem.    Fides  enim,  qua  credi- 
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theology  is  superior  to  the  other  sciences.^  "  Everything  depends 
here  on  distinguishing  one  from  another  the  different  points  of  view,  or 
positions  occupied  by  the  spiritual  life.  The  same  thing  cannot  be 
certain  for  all.  The  certainty  of  which  we  here  speak,  presupposes, 
as  a  subjectively  conditioned  certainty,  resting  on  inward  experience, 
a  certain  stage  arrived  at,  and  position  occupied,  by  the  higher  life. 
That  which  is  certain  to  the  spiritual  man,  is  by  no  means  so  to  the 
natural  man,  who,  as  Paul  says,  perceives  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit."  He  distinguishes  the  science  which  aims  to  guide  reason  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  from  that  which  aims  to  excite  the  feelings 
of  piety.*  "  But  of  what  use  is  it,"  he  goes  on  to  ask,  "  for  us  to  seek 
also  to  know,  on  rational  grounds,  that  which  is  already  certain  to  us 
bv  faith  ?  It  serves,  in  the  first  place,  to  advance  our  own  progress. 
For  we  must  ever  strive  to  explore  more  deeply  into  the  contents  of 
the  truth  we  have  appropriated  by  faith;  and  the  grace  of  fiuth 
affords  the  mind  the  light  for  this  purpose.  Next,  it  should  serve  to 
promote  the  faith  of  the  simple.  For  as  men  are  incited  to  love  God 
by  the  bestowment  of  temporal  blessings,  so  they  may  be  led  by 
)rational  grounds  to  a  higher  stage  of  faith.  Again,  it  may  be  employed 
as  a  means  of  conducting  unbelievers  to  the  faith.  Yet  this  can  be 
only  a  preparation ;  for  true  faith,  which  alone  is  acceptable  to  Ood, 
does  not  rest  on  arguments  of  reason,  but  proceeds  from  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  spirit  with  the  highest  truth  manifesting  itself  to  the 
spirit.^  It  is  like  the  relation  of  those  Samaritans  to  the  woman  who 
first  pointed  them  to  Christ,  when  they  said  to  her :  "  Now  we  believe, 
not  because  of  thy  sayings,  but  because  we  have  heard  him  ourselves." 
He  affirms  that  theology  is  more  a  matter  of  temper  and  disposition, 
than  of  systematic  knowledge  ;  it  is  rather  wisdom  than  science.^  He 
particularizes  Christ  and  the  redemption,  as  the  proper  object  of 
theology,  the  central  pomt,  to  which  everything  else  refers.* 

With  Alexander  of  Hales  agrees  Bonaventura.  He  distinguishes 
the  position  held  by  natural  reason,  and  that  of  reason  exalted  by 
faith,  to  which  is  imparted  on  that  very  account  the  ^ft  of  a  higher 
knowledge,  a  knowledge  not  grounded  in  its  natural  powers,  but 
communicated  to  it  by  the  illumination  of  the  divine  spirit.  Faith 
elevates  the  soul  to  a  point  where  it  harmonizes  with  divine  truths ; 
science,  to  the  point  where  it  understands  the  matter  believed.  On 
the  question,  therefore,  whether  the  truths  of  faith  are  above  reason, 
WO  must  carefully  distinguish  from  one  another  these  two  positions.* 

'  The  distinction  between  certitado  spec-  yeritati  sive  primo  yero  propter  neipram. 

vlativa  and  certitudo  expericntiae,  certitudo  *  Haec  scientia  ma^  est  virtntis  qoam 

Mcundum  intcUectum  and  secundum  aflec-  artis,  et  sapientia  magis  auam  scientia. 

torn,  quod  est  per  modum  gostns.  *  Thcologia:  scientia  de  substantia  di- 

.  '  Alius  modus  debet  esse  scientiae,  quae  yina  cognosconda  per  Christum  in  opere 

habet  informare  affectum  secundum  pieta-  rcparationis. 

tem,  alius  scicntiae,  quae  habet  informare  *  Credibile  super  rationem  quantum  ad 

intcllectum  solum  ad  cognoacendam  veri-  scicntiam  acquisitam  per  rationem  eviden- 

tatem.  tem,  non  supra  rationem    elevatam  per 

'  Habet    rationem    credendorum,    non  fidcm  et  per  donum  scicntiac  et  intellecios. 

tamen  ei    innititur,    imo    acquiescit    ipsi  Fides  enim  elevat  ad  assentiendum,  scientia 

reritati  per  testimonium  primae  veritatis.  et  intellectus  elevant  ad  ea,  quae 

Fides  inspirau  ad  mentiendnm  primae  stmt,  intelUgendom. 
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The  worth  of  faith  depends  on  the  fact,  that  here,  conviction  is  not 
determined  by  arguments  of  reason,  but  by  love.*  In  theology,  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical,  feeling  and  knowing,  meet  and  unite 
together.^  The  truths  of  faith,  though,  like  other  truths,  matters  of 
knowledge,  are  distinguished  from  others  in  this  respect,  that,  by 
their  essence,  they  operat<j  on  the  heart  or  the  feelings.^  Such  a 
knowledge  as  this  —  Christ  died  for  us  —  moves  the  heart,  not 
hardened,  to  love  and  devotion,  which  cannot  be  said  of  mathematical 
truths. 

Albert  the  Great  also  pronounces  theology  a  practical  science, 
because  it  has  reference  to  that  whereby  man  is  to  be  rendered  capable 
of  attaining  to  his  ultimate  end,  the  bliss  that  consists  in  communion 
with  God.^  It  is  required  as  a  complement  to  human  knowledge. 
The  light  of  natural  reason  is  not  sufficient  for  the.  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  salvation  ;  we  need  those  truths, 
be^des,  which  can  be  known  only  by  supernatural  light.^ 

All  these  theologians  proceed  on  the  assumption  that,  as  man  is 
destined  for  a  supernatural  end,  transcending  the  Umits  of  his  nature, 
in  which  end  ho  is  to  find  his  felicity,  so  he  needs  a  supernatural 
means ;  a  thought  which,  we  allow,  stands  closely  connected  with  the 
separation  they  make,  in  anthropology,  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  as  it  regards  man's  original  state  (of  which,  more  here- 
after}. Accordingly,  Thomas  Aquinas  endeavors  to  demonstrate  in 
this  way  the  necessity  of  a  supernatural  revelation  for  mankind ;  which 
necessity  ho  deduces  from  the  fact  that  the  end  for  which  man  is 
destined  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  natural  creation.  The  speculative 
spirit  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  like  that  of  Aristotle,  whose  opinion  he  here 
adopts,  places  contemplation  as  the  highest  end  and  good  of  the  spirit. 
But  then  he  distinguishes  the  contemplation  of  God,  mediated  through 
the  knowledge  of  God  by  the  creation,  from  that  which  springs  from 
the  immediate  intuition  of  God's  essence.  As  all  creatures  are 
endowed  with  the  requisite  powers  and  means  for  fulfilling  their  desti- 
nation, so  also  is  man  in  respect  to  the  end  corresponding  to  his  nature, 
as  it  is  in  itself.  This  end,  therefore,  reason  may  arrive  at,  by  the 
force  that  resides  in  itself;  and  this  was  the  highest  end  known  to  the 
ancient  philosophers,  beyond  which  they  could  not  go.  But  it  is  by 
fGuth  we  first  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  perfect  contemplation  of 
God  which  constitutes  the  bliss  to  which  we  shall  arrive  in  our 
heavenly  home.  Now  this  highest  supernatural  end  must  have  a  QOt" 
responding  means  leading  to  it ;  that  man  may  be  led  to  it,  not  by 

'  Kon   assentit   propter   rationcm,  sed  sec^ncstratnr  a  ratione  boni  et  ideo  perfidft 

propter  amorcm  ejus  cui  assentiL  et  intellectuin  et  affectam. 

'  Cognitio  et  attectus.  ^  £x  illaminatione  conaaturali  nobis  non 

'  Fides  sic  C8t  in  intcUcctn,  at  qaantum  safficienter  innotescunt,  quae  ad  salateia 

est  de  sol  rutionei  nata  sit,  movere  affec-  neccssaria  sunt.    Unde  omnibus  aliis  tnidi* 

tarn.  tis  scientiis  ista  tanquam  omnium  peifte- 

*  Finis,  conjungi  intellecta  et  affecta  et  tiva  necessaria  est,  in  qua  supcrmundana 

substantia  cum  eo,  quod  colitur,  prout  est  illurainatione  innotcscunt  ca,  quae  ad  tala- 

finis  beatiHcans  et  ideo  ista  scientia  proprie  tern  hominis  pertinent, 
est  affectiva  id  est  veritatis,  quae  noa 
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knowledge  drawn  from  the  works  of  creation,  but  by  a  knowledge  given 
immediately  by  divine  light.  But  aside  from  the  consideration  of  the 
matter  which  is  such  as  can  become  known  to  man  only  through  a 
supernatural  revelation,  even  in  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
truths  which  it  is  possible  to  reach  by  reason,  the  necessity  of  a  revela- 
tion appears  ;  for,  without  this,  only  a  few  men,  capable  of  philosophical 
cultivation,  and  these  only  by  means  of  a  long  and  tedious  course  of 
mental  development,  could  arrive  at  such  knowledge.  Moreover,  the 
knowledge  would  not  be  so  certain ;  it  would  be  liable  to  be  mixed  up 
with  many  errors.^  By  virtue  of  this  distinction  between  a  super- 
natural and  a  natural  end  of  man,  he  rebuts  the  objection  often  urged 
by  those  who  stood  on  naturalistic  or  rationalistic  grounds,  against  the 
reception  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  namely,  that  it  would  be  placing 
man  below  all  the  other  creatures,  to  suppose  him  the  only  one  not 
provided  with  all  the  requisite  powers  for  attaining  his  ultimate  end. 
The  setting  aside  of  this  objection  was  provided  for  in  the  statement 
already  made,  that  the  end  of  human  development  reaches  higher  than 
the  whole  creation ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding 
instrumentality.*  In  accordance  with  these  premises,  he  goes  on  to 
remark,  that  "  As  the  other  sciences  proceed  from  principles  evidenced 
by  the  light  of  natural  reason,  so  theology  proceeds  from  principles 
made  clear  by  the  light  of  faith.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that 
those  truths  should  be  just  as  strange  to  imbelievers,  as  the  truths  of 
natural  reason  would  be  to  us,  without  the  light  of  natural  reason. 
As,  in  the  other  sciences,  it  is  impossible  to  argue  from  those  highest 
principles  with  those  who  are  not  agreed  in  recognizing  those  principles, 
or  with  those  who  positively  deny  them ;  so  no  other  means  are  left 
fbr  convincing  such  as  do  not  admit  the  fundamental  truths  themselves 
which  are  given  by  revelation."^  Accordingly,  he  remarks  of  the 
attempts  in  the  proper  sense  to  demonstrate  the  Trinity  by  natural 
reasons :  "  That  the  interests  of  faith  are  thereby  injured  in  two  ways ; 
first,  the  dignity  of  faith  itself  is  impcdred  ;  for  it  has  respect  to  things 
invisible,  things  exalted  above  reason,  Heb.  11 :  1.  Next,  professing 
fo  demonstrate  what  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate,  the  doctrines  of 
faith  are  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  unbelievers,  if  the  latter  are  so 
mistaken  as  to  suppose  that  our  faith  reposes  on  such  arguments." 

As  Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the  one  hand,  maintained  that  the  doctrines 
of  revelation  are  above  reason,  and,  with  a  moderation  the  more  to  be 
admired,  because  it  proceeded  from  a  mind  so  acute  and  profoundly 
speculative  by  nature,  endeavored  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  rational 
demonstration ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  stood  forth  the  opponent  of  a 

'  Ad  ea  ctiam,  quae  de  Deo  ratione  humana  qnirit  paacioribns  re\  per  seipsam,  et  hoe 

investigari  possunt,  neceMsariam  fait  homi-  modo  sc  habet    homo   respecta  alianim 

nem  instrai  revelatione  divina,  qoia  Veritas  creaturarum,  qui  factus  est  ad  ipsius  diri- 

de  Deo  per  rationem  investigata  a  paucU  nae  gloriae  participationem. 

et  per  longam  tempiu  et  cam  admixtionc  '  Quod  sicut  habitus  principiorum  pri* 

miittonim  errorum  nomini  proveniret  morum  non  aoquiritor  per  alias  scientias, 

^     *  lUnd,  quod  acc^oirit  bonitatem  perfec-  sed  habetur  a  natura,  ita  etiam  in    hac 

tarn  pluribus  anxiliis  et  motibus  est  nobi-  doctrina  non  acquiritor  habitus  fidei,  qui 

lius  CO  quod  imperfectam  bonitatem  ac-  est  quasi  habitus  principiomm. 
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party  who  held,  that  an  irreconcilable  opposition  existed  between  faith 
and  reason.  Those  who  aflSrmed  this,  were  certainly  not  the  advocates  of 
an  abrupt  supematuralism,  but  rather  of  a  pantheistic  and  rationalistic 
infidelity,  which  came  from  Spain,  having  originated  in  the  school  of 
Averrhoes  ;  and  now,  under  the  pretext  of  this  irreconcilable  opposition 
between  revelation  and  reason,  between  theological  and  philosophical 
truth,  was  endeavoring  to  propagate  itself.  Under  such  an  opposition 
might  be  concealed  a  negative  tendency ;  negative,  in  that  it  afterwards 
bowed  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  holding  that  from  the  church 
alone  could  be  received  those  higher  truths  which  contradicted  natural 
reason.  Thomas  Aquinas  maintained,  in  opposition  to  this  tendency | 
that  the  truths  of  faith  could  not  possibly  contradict  the  fundamental 
axioms  recognized  as  necessary  truths  by  natural  reason ;  for  if  they 
could,  then  since  God,  the  author  of  our  nature,  implanted  these 
truths  in  that  nature,  it  would  follow  that  God  contradicted  himself.i 
Besides,  our  minds  would  be  hindered,  by  coniBicting  ideas,  from  making 
any  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  a  condition  of  being  such  as 
could  not  possibly  proceed  from  God.  That  which  is  natural  cannot 
be  altered,  so  long  as  nature  remains  the  same.  But  contradicting 
convictions  cannot  subsist  together.  Therefore,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  conviction  to  be  imparted  to  man  by  God,  which  contradicts  nat- 
ural knowledge.  To  confirm  this,  he  cites,  with  a  profound  sense  of 
the  spirit  of  the  passage,  Rom.  10 :  8.  That,  however,  which  is  above 
reason,  is  by  many  wrongly  held  to  be  contradictory  to  reason.  From 
all  this  it  follows,  that  the  objections  brought  against  the  truths  of 
faith  can  possess  only  a  shadow  of  truth ;  they  must  be  sophistical. 
And  so  reason,  though  she  cannot,  it  is  true,  demonstrate  the  truths 
of  faith  which  are  above  reason,  may  detect  and  expose  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  arguments  brought  against  them.^  As  grace  does  not 
destroy  nature,  but  completes  it,  so  natural  reason  must  be  subservient 
to  faith,  as  also  the  natural  inclinations  should  be  subservient  to 
Christian  love  .3  Here  he  applies  the  passage  of  Scripture  which 
speaks  of  the  bringing^  of  reason  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
faith,  2  Corinth.  10  :  5.  We  shall,  indeed,  fully  comprehend  the  truths 
of  faith  only  then,  when  we  shall  have  attained  to  the  intuition  of  the 
divine  essence ;  but  reason,  even  here  below,  is  doubtless  competent 
to  discover  many  analogies  serving  to  illustrate  them."*  True,  such 
analogies  are  insufficient  to  make  these  truths  comprehensible  ;  still,  it 
is  profitable  for  the  human  mind  to  exercise  itself  in  such  however 
feeble  attempts,  provided  it  does  so  without  pretending  to  comprehend 


*  Principiorum  autem  naturalitcr  noto-  probationcs  quae  contra  fidcm  inducantnr, 

rum  eo^nitio  nobis  divinitas  est    indita,  non  esse  dcmonstrationes,   scd    solubilia 

cum  ipse  Dcii!!  sit  auctor  nostrae  naturae,  arjjumcnta. 

Haecergoprincipia  etiam  divinasapicntia  'Cum  gratia  non  tollat  natnram,  sed 

continet.    Quicquid  igitar  principiis  hnjns-  perficiat,  oportct,  quod  naturalis  ratio  lab- 

modi  contrarium  est,  est  divinae  sapientiae  serviat  fideif  sicnt  et  naturalis  indinatio 

contrarium,  non  igitur  a  Deo  esse  potest.  voluntatis  obsequitnr  caritati 

'  Cum    cnim    tides    infallibili    veritati  *  Quod  ad    earn    potest   aliqau  renf 

innitatur,  impossibile  autem  sit,  de  vero  similitndines  colligere. 
dcmonstrari  contrarium,  manifestam  est. 
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or  to  demonstrate ;  because  no  higher  source  of  enjoyment  is  to  be 
found  than  that  of  being  able  to  know  even  a  small  portion  of  the 
highest  things.  This  should  be  used  for  the  instruction  and  the  comfort 
of  beUevers,  but  not  for  the  refutation  of  adversaries.  —  Although 
theology  takes  cognizance  of  a  great  variety  of  apparently  foreign  sub- 
jects, belonging  to  different  parts  of  philosophy,  still,  in  the  opinion  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  its  unity  as  a  science  is  not  at  all  impaired  thereby ; 
for  everything  in  it  is  bound  together  by  virtue  of  one  formal  relation. 
It  treats,  it  is  true,  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  creature, 
though  not  after  the  same  manner ;  but  it  treats  everything  with  a 
like  reference  to  God,  as  the  principle  and  end  of  all,^  and  every- 
thing, so  far  as  it  may  be  contemplated,  as  what  God  has  revealed. 
Theology,  therefore,  is  a  certain  transcript  of  the  divine  knowledge  ; 
embracing  within  its  compass  all  things,  as  God  knows  all  things  in 
•  knowmg  himself.*  Since  Thomas  entertained  the  same  views  re- 
specting the  progressive  stages  of  religious  conviction,  and  respecting 
the  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge,  with  the  earlier  scholastic  theologians, 
he  would  be  likely  to  decide  as  they  did  on  the  question  whether  the- 
ology is  a  speculative  or  a  practical  science.  Still,  he  expresses  himself 
differently,  though  without  differing  from  them  at  bottom,  in  the  views 
which  he  entertained.  All  depends  on  the  meaning  which  he  attaches 
to  the  word  theoretical.  Its  meaning  is  determined,  in  his  case,  by 
the  fact  that  he  places  the  bliss  of  the  righteous  in  the  contemplation 
of  God,  representing  everything  else  as  means  to  form  man  for  this 
ultimate  end.  "  Although,"  says  he,  "  theology  contains  much  that 
belongs  partly  to  speculative,  partly  to  practical  philosophy,  still,  it  is 
more  speculative  than  practical,  because  it  occupies  itself  far  more 
with  divine  thmgs  than  with  human  actions,  and  treats  of  the  latter 
only  with  reference  to  the  end  that  man  may  be  rendered  capable 
thereby  of  that  perfect  knowledge  in  which  consists  eternal  happiness."' 
Profound  discussions  concerning  the  essence  of  religious  conviction, 
concerning  the  idea  of  faith,  and  the  process  of  its  development,  we 
find  in  William  of  Paris.  The  view  of  faith  common  to  all  these  theo- 
logians, that  it  is  a  determination  of  the  "  intellect,"  proceeding  from 
the  heart,  or  disposition,  is  explicated  by  him  in  an  original  and  lively 
manner.  He  distinguishes  that  conviction,  which  proceeds  from  objec- 
tive truth  through  the  medium  of  demonstration  and  thought,  where 
the  matter  itself  is  so  constituted  as  necessarily  to  produce  acquiescence 
of  the  mind,  and  that  conviction  which  proceeds  from  the  subjective 
temper  of  the  heart,  the  bent  of  the  will,  which  determines  man  to 
adopt,  among  liis  convictions,  even  that  which,  in  itself,  may  not  appear 
credible  to  the  natural "  intellect."*    Hence  faith  is  to  be  denominated 

^  Non  determinat  de  Deo  et  de  creatnris  nis,  qnam  do  actibus  hamanis,  de  qoibus 

aequo,  sed  de  Deo  principalitcr  et  de  crea-  agit,   secandam  quod  per  eos  ordiuatar 

tuna  secandum  quod  referuntur  ad  Deum,  homo  ad  pcrfectam  Dei  cognitionem,  in  qua 

ut  ad  principium  yel  finem.  aetema  bcatitudo  consistit. 

'  Ut  sit  sacra  doctrina  sic  vclut  quacdam  *  Aliud  est  credere  ex  probabilitate  sive 

impressio  dirinae  scientiae,  quae  est  una  ex  cvidentia  ipsius  crcditi,  aliud  ex  virtuto 

•implex  omnium.  credentis.  Do  tide,  c.  i 

'  Quia  prindpaliiu  agit  de  rebus  divi- 
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a  Virtue,  —  the  force  of  a  temper  exercising  its  power  over  the  "  intellect," 
enabling  reason  to  overcome  the  darkness  pressing  in  upon  it  from 
without,  to  overcome  the  reaction  of  doubt,  and  shedding  its  own  light 
upon  that  which,  in  itself,  would  appear  dark,  so  that  it  becomes  light 
and  clear  to  the  mind.^  If  the  entire  human  soul  is  to  bo  received  into 
glory,  and  the  necessary  medium  for  its  glorification  in  that  life  is  grace 
in  this,  and  the  intellect  is  to  share  in  the  same  glory  with  the  other 
powers,  then  the  intellect  must  first  be  clothed  upon  with  grace  in  the 
present  life,  and  this  "is  the  work  of  faith.  If  the  human  soul  ought  to 
be  governed  by  religion,  and  nothing  foreign  from  religion  ought  to 
abide  in  it,  then  the  eye  of  the  soul  itself,  the  "intellect,"  should  be 
governed  by  religion  ;  but  faith  is,  of  necessity,  the  whole  religion  of 
the  "  intellect,"  or  the  first  thing  in  it.  Furthermore,  man  is  bound  to 
deny  himself  and  submit  to  God  as  well  with  the  bent  of  the  *'  intellect" 
as  of  the  "  affections."  But  on  the  part  of  the  "intellect,"  this  act  is 
none  other  than  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  term  "  faith."  This  theo- 
logian, therefore,  reckons  to  the  essence  of  faith  the  conflict  with  self, 
and  considers  self-denial  as  the  negative  moment  in  the  act  by  which 
reason  submits  to  God.  Faith,  according  to  him,  can  only  arise  and 
assert  itself  in  contest  with  the  reactions  of  natural  reason,  which  will 
not  let  man  receive  that  which  does  not  harmonize  with  itself.  Conflict 
and  warfare  belong  to  the  essence  of  faith.3  Faith  is  strong  in  propor- 
tion as  conviction  proceeds  from  its  own  inward  energy,  and  requires 
no  other  supports,  such  as  arguments  of  reason  or  miracles,  which  are 
merely  crutches  to  uphold  the  weak  in  faith.  More  sublime,  more 
noble  and  certain,  is  that  knowledge  which  proceeds  from  a  virtue,  than 
ibat  which  proceeds  from  a  science  ;  because  virtue  is  something  more 
inward,  more  deep-rooted  in  the  very  essence  of  the  mind  itself. ^  As 
religious  faith  is  a  light  flowing  directly  from  the  very  fountain  of  light, 
80  it  is  a  higher  thing  than  the  light,  which  comes  through  the  medium 
and  reflection  of  something  else,  as  in  science  and  in  every  other  sort  of 
conviction.'*  This  faith  (living  faith)  is  not  merely  a  light,  by  which  the 
matter  believed  is  revealed,  but  also  a  life,  which  impels  to  the  doing 
of  that  which  is  believed,  and  to  the  eschewing  of  the  contrary.^  It  is 
a  life-giving  ray  from  the  fountain-source  of  life, —  apart  of  thdt  life 

*  Mnnifcstnin,  quod  credere  improbabilia  a  former  page,  326)  who  was  troubled  with 
fortitudiuis  est  atquc  viporis  nostri  intellec-    doubts. 

tus,  sicut  aniaro   niolcsta  et  i^noniiiiiosa  '  IVopter  hoc  virtus  est  certior  qnam  ars, 

fortudinis    est  vt    vigoris   nostri   affectus.  quia  iutiinior  et  hoc  utroque  modo,  quia 

Fortitiido  intellcctus,  quae   tenebras   im-  magis  profundans  in  nos,  niagis  cnim  pene- 

probabilitutis  irrumpat  et  vincat  et  lumi-  trat  mentcm  et  inficit  virtus  quam  ars,  et  a 

Dositute  propria  ea,  quae  ilia  abscondcre  profundioribus  rerum  ipsarum  (that  wliich 

contendit  lueida  et  aperta,  hoc  est  credita  is  the  most  profound  in  the  things  them- 

faciat.  selves)  est 

*  De  operationibus  intellectus  solum  **  Cum  ipsa  descendat  a  primo  lumine, 
credere  Ixjllum  habet,  omne  bcUum  bellica  nobilior  est  atque  sublimior,  quam  scientiae 
Tirtutc  sou  fortitudine  agendum  est.  Virtus  vel  credulitates,  quae  a  rebus  per  reflexio- 
or  fortitudu  intellectus  manifests  itself  in  ncm  illuminationis,  quam  a  lumine  primo 
fiuih.  It  is  evident  how  intimately  con-  recipiunt,  ad  intellectum  nostrum  accedunt 
nected  with  his  views  of  the  nature  of  faith  *  Non  solum  modo  lumen  ad  ostenden- 
were  the  remarks  with  which  this  bishop  dnm  credita,  sed  etiam  vita,  ad  movendom 
endeavored  to  comfort  a  clergyman  (see  on  ad  ilia  fiticienda  vel  dedinanda. 

VOL.  IV.  87  * 
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itself  which  is  denominated  the  life  of  faith,  descending  on  the  intellect, 
that  head  of  the  human  soul,  for  the  purpose  of  quickening,  establishing, 
and  arming  it.  Dead  fi^th,  if  faith  it  may  be  called,  he  compares 
wjth  those  motions  or  spasmodic  contractions,  resembling  life,  which 
may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the  limbs  ot  animals  that  are  dead  J 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  scien- 
tific bent  of  Roger  Bacon,  that  he  could  not  tolerate  any  schism 
between  faith  and  knowledge,  but  would  look  upon  Christianity,^ 
which,  in  his  view,  should  appropriate  to  itself  all  that  is  true  in  that 
earlier,  preparatory  evolution,  the  philosophy  of  antiquity, —  would 
look  upon  this  as  the  perfection  of  science.  "  All  truth,"  he  says, 
"  springs  from  the  same  source,  from  the  divine  light  which,  according 
to  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  enlightens  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  Human  reason  is  only  a  capacity  to  be  filled,  and  knowledge 
can  be  imparted  to  it  only  by  that  reason  which  alone  is  reason  in  actu.^^ 
He  adduces  the  testimony  of  Augustin,  that  men  know  whatever  they 
know  of  truth,  only  in  the  eternal  truth  and  the  eternal  laws.^  Now  as 
God  enlightened  the  souls  of  the  philosophers  in  the  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain truths,  so  their  labors  are  not  foreign  and  aside  from  the  divine 
wisdom.^  The  practical  is  what  Bacon  contemplates  as  the  ultimate 
end  to  which  all  else  must  be  subservient.  The  will  or  practical  reason 
is  something  higher  than  the  speculative  reason ;  virtue  and  bliss  are 
infinitely  superior  to  mere  knowledge,  and  far  more  necessary  for  us.* 
Hence  speculative  philosophy  stands,  tg  moral  philosophy,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  its  end  is,  to  prepare  pruiciples  for  the 
latter.  But  that  which  unbehevers  consider  as  moral  phUosophy,  is, 
with  Christian  philosophers,  in  the  proper  and  complete  sense,  theology. 
Philosophy  respects  that  which  is  common  to  all  things  and  sciences ; 
hence  it  determines  the  number  of  the  sciences,  and  the  peculiar 
province  of  each ;  it  must  therefore,  by  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
inadequacy  to  reach  the  knowledge  of  those  things  which  it  is  most 
necessary  for  man  to  know,  come  to  see  that  there  must  be  a  science 
exalted  above  philosophy,  whose  peculiar  nature  it  describes  generally, 
though  it  cannot  set  forth  its  particular  contents.^  This  higher  science 
is  the  science  that  treats  of  divme  things  ;  and  it  can  proceed  only 
from  Christianity. 

'  Sic  et  mortuo  intellectu  per  extinctio-  tus  different  from  the  hnman  soal,  influcDf 

nem  tiilei  nliqui  similes  motus  invemuntur,  ct  illuminans    possibilem   intellcctum  ad 

Hon  autom   motus  perfccti,  lit  ambulatio,  coi^nitionera  veritatis. 

quae  non    iiivenitur  in  aiiimali    raoriuo,  ^  Quod  non  cop:noscimus  aliqnam  veri* 

nequo  volatus.  tntem  nisi  in  veritate  increata  et  in  regolis 

*  The  distinction  between  the  intcllectus  aeternis. 
agens,  ivepyeit},  itohjtiko^^  and  the  intel-  *  Opus  majus,  p.  ii,  c.  v. 
lectus  possibilis,    dvvufiei^    TraT&riTiKoc,  ac-  *  Voluntas  seu  intellectus  practicos  no- 
cording  to  Aristotle.  Kogcr  Bacon  contends  bilior  quam    speculativns   ct  virtus  cum 
agaiii<*t  that  view  according  to  which  only  felicitate  excellet  in  infinitum   s«ientiam 
two  diflerent  spheres  are  thereby  denoted  nudam  et  nobis  est  magis  Dcccssaria  sine 
in  the  human  soul  itself,  as  Aristotle  cer-  comparatione.  P.  iii,  f.  47. 
taiulv  affirms  in  his  work  on  the  soul,  iii,  5.  *  Quod  oportet  esse  aliam  scicntiam  ul- 
8ee  'rrciidelenburg  on  this  place.   He  sup-  tra  philosophiam,  cujus  proprietatcs  tangit 
poses,  on  the  contrary,  that,  under  the  intel-  in  universali,  licet  in  particulari  non  possit 
i^tus  agens,  must  be  conceived  an  intellec-  earn  iissignare. 
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Roger  Bacon  distinguishes  this  province  of  philosophy,  perfected 
by  Christianity,  from  the  province  of  theology,  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  exposition  of  the  truths  of  faith  communicated  by  revelation. 
This  Christian  philosophy  stands,  according  to  him,  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  theology  in  which  speculative  philosophy,  in  the  ante-Christian 
times  stood  to  moral  philosophy.^  It  adopts  that  which  is  true  from 
the  earlier  speculation,  and  with  it  unites  those  truths,  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  which  reason  first  attained  under  the  light  of  Christianity 
by  virtue  of  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  same,  but  to  the  recog- 
nition of  which  reason  may  now  be  led  of  itself,  though  it  was  not 
competent  to  discover  them  of  itself.  Thus  will  this  Christian  philoso- 
phy lead  to  faith,  while  it  takes  nothing  from  the  articles  of  faith,  for 
the  purposes  of  proof,  but  employs  many  common  truths  of  reason, 
"which  any  wise  man  would  easily  recognize  when  presented  before  him 
by  another,  although  he  would  never  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
'  them,  if  left  to  himself.^  And  this  it  must  do,  not  only  in  order  to  the 
completion  of  philosophy,  but  also  on  account  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, whose  office  it  is  to  conduct  all  truth  up  to  divine  truth,  so 
that  the  one  may  be  subjected  and  rendered  subservient  to  the  other.^ 

Roger  Bacon  did  not  otherwise  depart,  however,  in  his  general  mode 
of  apprehending  the  idea  of  that  which  properly  constitutes  faith,  from 
the  theologians  of  this  century.  He  too  made  reason  (ratio^  proceed 
from  the  faith  Qfiden)^  that  had  grown  out  of  another  process  of  devel- 
opment ;  though  Christian  philosophy,  which  is  indebted  to  faith  alone 
for  its  existence,  may,  as  he  supposes,  be  to  others  a  preparation  for 
fidth,  in  order  to  which,  however,  still  more  than  itself  is  required. 
"  A  great  joy,'*  says  he, "  we  may  gain  for  our  faith,  when  philosophers, 
who  follow  only  the  decisions  of  reason,  agree  with  us,  and  so  confirm 
the  confession  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  not  that  we  are  to  seek  after 
rational  grounds  before  faith,  but  only  after  it ;  so  that,  made  sure  by 
a  double  confirmation,  we  praise  God  for  our  salvation,  which  we  can 
hold  fast  without  wavering."^ 

In  Raymund  Lull  we  have  seen,  already,  when  contemplating  his 
missionary  labors,  the  zealous  opponent  of  the  doctrine,  which  affirmed 
the  existence  of  a  necessary  schism  between  faith  and  knowledge. 
Glowing  love   to  God,  imparted  life  to  his  intellect;  but  that  love 

would  tolerate  nothing  foreign  beside  it.     It  absorbed  every  power  of 

• 

'  Speculatio   Christianornm  praecedcns  Chrisd,  rcciperent  Rine  contradictione,  ct 

legem  suam  debet  super  specnlationem  al-  gaudent  do  proposita  sibi   veritate,  quia 

terins  fcgis  addcre  ea,  quae  valcnt  ad  Ic-  avidi  sunt  et  magis  studiosi  quam  Christi- 

g>m  Chris ti  doccndam   ct  probandam,  ut  ani.   Also,  from  what  is  here  »*aid,  we  may 

sargat  una  speculatio  completa,  cujus  ini-  perceive,  as  well  as  from  what  wc  have 

tinm    erit   speculativa  philosophomm  in-  earlier  remarked,  that  Roj^r  Baron  must 

fidelium  ct  complcmentum   ejus  supcrin-  have  a^^reed  with  Raymund  Lull  in  his 

dvctnm  theolopae  et  secundum  proprieta-  view  of  the  relation  of  science  to  mis- 

tem  legis  Chri^tianae.  sions. 

■  Philosophi  infidetes  mnlta  ignorant  in  '  Propter     conscientiam    Chnstianam, 

]Miticulari  de  divini^»,  quae  si  proponeren-  quae  habet  omnem  veritatem  ducere  ad 

tor  iifl.  ut  probarentur  per  pnncipia  phi-  divinam,  ut   ei    subjiciatnr  et  famaleter. 

losophiac  completae,  hoc  est  pervivacitates  Opus  majus,  f.  41,  scqq. 

rationis,  quae  sumunt  originem  a  philoso-  *  L.  c.  f.  160. 
phia  infidelium,  licet  complementum  a  fide 
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the  son!  into  itself.  God,  of  whom  he  was  certain,  as  the  object  of 
his  enthusiastic  love,  he  was  desirous  of  having  also  as  an  object  of 
knowledge  ;  with  the  collected  energy  of  all  its  powers  would  his  great 
mind  soar  upward  to  him.  The  longing  of  his  love  aspired  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  earthly  existence,  and  would  antedate  the  intuition  of 
the  eternal  life.  "  Elevate  thy  knowledge,"  says  he,^  "  and  thy  love  will 
be  elevated.  Heaven  is  not  so  lofty  as  the  love  of  a  holy  man.  'Che 
more  thou  wilt  labor  to  rise  upward,  the  more  shalt  thou  rise  upward."^ 
In  a  tract  finished  at  Montpellier,  in  the  year  1304,  "  On  the  agree- 
ment between  faith  and  knowledge,"  he  relates  the  following  story,  to 
show  what  an  obstacle  the  pretended  opposition  between  faith  and 
knowledge  was  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Miranmolin,  a  certain 
king  of  Tunis,  well  skilled  in  logic  and  natural  science,  once  had  a 
dispute  with  a  monk,  who  with  several  others  visited  his  country  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  mission  in  it.  This  monk  was  well  versed 
in  morals  and  history,  and  also  in  the  Arabic  language  ;  but  he  had 
little  knowledge  of  logic  and  natural  science.  On  the  score  of  morals 
the  monk  showed,  conclusively,  that  Mohammed's  doctrines  were  false ; 
whereupon  the  prince  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  become  a  Christian 
if  the  monk  could  prove  to  him  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Said  the  latter,  "  The  Christian  doctrine  is  too  exalted  to  be  proved  by 
argument :  Believe  only,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.  To  this  the  king 
repHed,  "  That  is  but  a  positive  thing ;  in  that  way,  I  should  be  un- 
willing to  exchange  my  own  faith  for  anpther."  He  was  now  neither 
Christian,  Saracen,  nor  Jew, —  and  he  expelled  those  missionaries  from 
his  kingdom.^  Raymund  distinguishes  different  degrees  of  the 
credere  and  the  intelligere ;  consequently,  also,  different  ways  and 
manners  in  which  one  conditions  the  other,  arid  in  which  the  intelligere 
depends  on  the  credere  as  its  necessary  presupposition :  hence,  the 
different  sense  which  he  gives  to  the  commonly  received  proposition, 
"If  thou  behevest  not,  thou  canst  not  understand."  In  the  first 
place,  the  mind  cannot  have  an  understanding  of  the  truths  of  faith, 
80  long  as  it  is  thoroughly  prejudiced  against  them ;  and,  assuming  that 
they  involve  impossibilities,  will  not  cease  from  its  repugnance  to  them. 
The  first  step  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  certain  understanding,  and  to 
attain  from  this  point  to  faith,  is  to  get  free  from  that  prejudice  of  hos- 
tility to  the  truth,  —  to  suppose,  or  presume  for  the  present,  that  the 
object-matter  of  Taith  is  not  impossible,  so  that  the  way  may  be  open 
for  inquiry  .5  The  mind  being  essentially  the  same  in  unbeUevers  and 
believers,  the  former  must  be  capable  of  convincing  themselves  of  the 


>  In  the  first  part  of  his  tract  De  centnm  cum  suis  sociis  et  sum  locutus  cum  iptis.** 

nominibus  Dei,  0pp.  t  vi.  ^  In    qaantum    intellectus    supponit  in 

*  Eleva  tuum  intelligere  et  elevabis  tuam  principio,  quando  inquirit,  possibile  ess«| 

amare.    Coelam  non  est  tarn  altum.  sicut  habet  mod  urn  inquircmli  veritatem,  qiiam 

amare  sancti  hominis.    Quo  magis  labor-  supponit,  et  si  per  credulitatem  affirmat,  in 

abis  ad  ascendcndum,  eo  magis  ascendes.  Deo  non  esse  trinitatem,  non  potest  olte- 

'  Dc  eonvenientia  fidei  et  intellectus  in  rius  progrcdi,  quia  non  habet  modom  in- 

objecto,  t  iii.  quirendi.   Vide  the  tract  De  anima  ration- 

<  Raymund  heard  this  from  the  month  ali,  p.  xi,  opp.  t  yi^  f.  51. 
of  the  man  himself.    ^  £t  ego  yidi  fratrem 
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truths  of  faith,  if  only  they  are  so  disposed  ;  but  investigation  is  im- 
possible, unless  it  be  assumed  that  a  thing  is  either  true  or  false.* 
Such  is  the  action  and  reaction  between  truth  and  falsehood,  that  one 
is  proved  or  destroyed  with  the  other.  He  starts  the  query ,2  whether 
God  is  more  an  object  of  faith  than  of  knowledge,^  which  he  answers 
in  the  negative  ;  and  whether  exaltation  of  knowledge  is  the  diminu- 
tion of  faith,^  which  also  hg  answers  in  the  negative.  Knowledge  and 
feith  harmonize  together,  because  both  are  acts  of  the  mind,  and  the 
higher  the  mind  rises  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  higher  it  rises 
also  in  faith,  and  the  converse.^  If  it  were  not  to  be  presumed  that 
man  may  attain  in  the  present  life  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine 
Trinity,  of  the  incarnation  of  God,  and  of  the  other  articles  of  faith, 
lest  he  might  lose  the  merit  •  of  faith,  then  it  would  follow  that  the 
ultimate  end  of  man's  creation  is,  that  he  may  attain  to  great  merit 
and  great  glory,  and  not  that  God  may  be  greatly  known  and  loved 
by  man :  that  the  end,  therefore,  is  rather  that  men  may  be  glorified 
than  that  God  may  be  known  and  loved.  He  treats  of  the  same  sub^ 
ject  in  a  disputation  which  he  held  with  an  anchoret  on  some  doubtful 
questions  in  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard.^  He  relates  that  while 
he  was  studying  at  Paris,  looking  at  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
world,  he  was  deeply  pained  ;  and  particularly  when  he  found  that,  by 
means  of  the  At%  genercdis^  given  him  for  the  purpose  of  enUghten- 
ing  the  darkness  of  this  world,  he  had  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  Christ's  clmrch  as  he  wished  to  do.  Full  of  these 
pamful  thoughts,  he  once  left  the  city  and  wandered  away  alone  by 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  reflecting  within  himself  how  the  evil  could  be 
remedied.  There  he  found  an  anchoret,  resting  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree ;  one,  who,  after  having  long  pursued  his  studies  at  Paris,  had 
retired  to  this  spot,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  after  the  truth.  This 
solitary  proposed  to  him  many  doubts  relative  to  the  work  on  the  Sen- 
tences, which  he,  with  the  help  of  'the  principles  of  his  Ar9  generalise 
promised  to  resolve.'^  Among  these,  was  the  question,  whether  th^ 
ology  is  properly  a  science.  He  distinguishes,  for  the  purpose  of  sat- 
isfactorily answering  this  question,  what  belongs  to  a  thing,  as  to  its 
essence  and  idea,  and  what  takes  place  only  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  relations.®  To  the  mind  (intellectas)  belongs,  in  the 
former  sense,  only  the  intelligere;  in  the  other  sense,  faith.  Only 
when  the  mind  is  prevented,  by  certain  hindrances,  from  rising  to 
knowledge,  faith  takes  its  place,  so  that  the  mind  by  this  means  may 
lay  hold  of  the  truth.®    As  in  the  absence  of  an  object  of  sensuous 


*  Dc  contemplatione  Dei,  vol.  ii,  lib.  iti,  •  Dispntatio  cremitae  et  Kajmandi  snpcr 
Distinct  29,  c.  Ixxiii,  t.  ix,  f.  409.  aliquibus  dubiis  qaacstioiiibas  sentcntia- 

*  T.  iv,  Quaestio  201.  rum  Petri  Lombardi. 

'  Magis  credibilis  quam  intelligibilia.  ^  He  says,  Ars  generalis,  quam    mibi 

*  Qu.  202  :  Utrum  exal ratio  cognitionis  Deus  ostendit  in  quodam  monte. 
intellcctus  sit  diminutio  fidei.  '  Proprie  and  appropriate. 

*  Ita  credere  et  scire  habent  concordan-  •  Credere  est  illi  appropriatiim,  per  ro- 
tiam  secundum  suos  actas  et  habitus  et  se-  premum  objectum,  ut  per  fidcm  possit  at- 
candum  suas  potentias.  tingere  illam  rcritatem,  quam  demoiutni- 
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perception,  the  image  of  it  in  the  fancy  takes  its  place,  so  when 
the  thinking  mind  is  hindered  from  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines of  faith  by  the  necessary  principles  of  truth,  —  as  in  the  case 
of  day  laborers,  women,  peasants,  and  others,  who  can  only  hold  fast 
to  what  "is  taught  them,  —  the  truth  presents  itself  to  the  mind  only 
in  the  form  of  faith.*  But  theology  is  in  the  proper  sense  a  science, 
because  intelligere  belongs  in  the  proper  s^se  to  the  essence  of  the 
**  intellect,**  still  more  than  to  warm  belongs  to  the  essence  of  fire  ; 
to  see^  to  the  essence  of  the  eye.  As  God  is,  in  the  highest  sense, 
good  and  great,  he  communicates  himself  to  the  created  intellect  in 
proportion  to  its  capacity  of  receiving  into  itself  his  image  and  perfec- 
tions. If  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  mind,  that  it  should  know 
those  objects,  for  knowing  which  it  properly  was  not  created,  how  much 
more  should  its  essence  be  directed  to  the  end  of  knowing  the  highest 
objects  for  which  it  was  preeminently  created  ?  Raymund  holds  that 
the  end  for  which  mind  was  created,  is  to  refer  itself  with  all  its 
powers  to  God  :  it  were  impossible,  therefore,  that  any  power  of  the 
mind  should  be  able  to  appropriate  to  itself  other  objects  than  those 
highest,  for  which  the  mind,  as  to  its  essence,  was  created.^  He 
brings  up  the  possible  objections  to  this  position :  for  example,  that  it 
would  follow  from  it,  that  man's  finite  mind  may  comprehend  the 
infinite.  "  This,"  says  he,  "would  by  no  means  follow.  If  we  tasted  a 
drop  of  sea-water,  we  should  infer  at  once,  from  its  saltness,  that  the 
water  of  the  sea  generally  is  salt ;  still,  we«hould  know  this  better,  if  we 
could  taste  all  the  water  of  the  sea."  So  he  supposes  that  the  human 
mind,  though,  as  he  acknowledges  himself,  the  comparison  is  not  alto- 
gether apposite,^  attains  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Trinity  that  is  sufficient  for 
it;  but  can  attain  to  nothing  beyond  this.  Such  knowledge  is  beyond  all 
comparison  less  in  relation  to  the  whole,  than  the  drop  in  relation  to 
the  sea.^  How  far  he  was  from  believing  it  possible  to  obtain  an  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  tlie  being  of  God,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
supposes  one  great  end  of  the  striving  after  such  a  knowledge  to  be, 
that  the  mind  might  become  conscious  of  its  own  limit.*  The  more  it 
strives,  the  more  it  learns  to  adore  the  incomprehensible  glory  of  the 
divine  essence.^  He  was  the  less  capable  of  admitting  the  possibility 
of  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  God,  because  he  did  not 

ttve  non  potest  attingere  propter  aliquod  *  Sicat  (et  mnlto  minus  sine  aliqaa  com- 

impedimentum,  quod   habiet  ratione  sub-  paratione)  tnus  gustos  non  comprehendit 

jeeti,  Rut  materialc.  totam  aquam  maris. 

*  Restauratur  Veritas  articulorum  in  ere-  *  Words  to  God :  Secunda  intentio, 
dulitate  intcllectus,  qui  ipsam  credit.  quare   tuus  subditus  inquirit  habere  cog- 

'  Aliud  ohjec'tum   illi  minus  principale  nitionem  dc  tua  honorata  essentia  eat,  nt 

esset  illi  mogis  appetibilc,  quam  suum  ob-  possit  captivare  et  terminare  virtutes  suae 

jectum  nuigU  principale,  quod  esset  im-  animae  in  inquisitione,  quam  faciet,  quia 

possibilc,  et  idem  esset  suo  modo  de  vol-  intrat  in  inquisitionem,  in  qua  deficiet  sua 

nntate,  cui  theologia  non  esset  proprium  co(;nitio  et  omnes  suae  virtutes. 

objectum  ad  amandum  et  sic  de  mcmoria  ^  Quo  plus  anima  deficit  in  attingendo 

ad  recolcndum,  quod  est  valde  inconvcn-  et  sciendo  esse  tuae  essentiae,  eo  plus  cog- 

iens.  noscit  cxcellentiam  ipsius,  quae  est  adeo 

*  Licet  excmplum  sit  grossum,  cum  do  magna  et  adeo  nobilis,  quoa  nulla  anima 
Deo  et  creatuia  non  possimus  aequaliter  possit  sufficere  ad  percipiendum  et  attiii- 
exemplificarc.  gendum  totam  ipsam. 
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adnut  the  possibility  of  such  a  knowledge  even  with  regard  to  the 
essence  of  the  soul  itself.  After  having  pointed  out  four  respects,  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  soul  is  possible  to  man,  he  names  a  fifth  in 
which  it  cannot  be  an  object  of  human  knowledge,  namely,  the  soul, 
considered  as  to  its  intrinsic  essence.^ 

Raymund  composed  a  tract  on  the  Strife  between  faith  and  the 
understanding.^  The  understanding  says  to  faith :  You  are  the  pre- 
paratory step  by  which  I  arrive  at  the  right  state  of  mind,  in  order  to 
rise  to  the  contemplation  of  the  highest  things."  The  "  habit"  of 
faith  passes  over  to  the  understanding,^  and  thus  faith  is  in  the  under- 
standing and  the  understanding  in  faith.  While  the  understanding  is 
rising  by  knowledge  to  that  stage  where  faith  already  stands,  faith,  by 
believing,  rises  from  this  point  to  a  still  higher  stage  above  the  under- 
standing.'* The  understanding  says  to  faith :  "  As  oil  swims  on  the 
water,  so  thy  place  is  always  above  mme.  And  the  reason  is,  because 
it  is  thy  nature  to  ascend,  and  ^t  costs  thee  no  labor ;  while  I  must 
toil  incessantly,  that,  by  knowing,  I  may  mount  a  little  higher."  So 
the  buoyancy  of  faith  sets  it  constantly  above  the  efforts  of  thought. 
In  his  principal  work  (^De  Contemplatione)  ^  "  On  the  harmony  and 
opposition  between  faith  and  rational  knowledge,"^  he  says:  "Faith 
stands  in  lofty  things,  and  chooses  never  to  descend  to  rational 
grounds,  while  reason  soars  uptvard  to  lofty  things,  which  she  then 
brings  down  to  understanding  and  knowledge.  When  faith  stands 
in  lofty  things  and  reason  soars  up  to  her,  then  both  are  in  harmony, 
because  faith  gives  elevation  to  reason,  and  reason  is  energized  and 
ennobled  by  the  lofty  aspiring  of  faith,  so  as  to  attempt  to  master  by 
knowledge  what  faith  has  already  reached  by  believing.  And  if 
reason  cannot  ascend  to  those  heights  which  faith  has  attained,  yet  the 
more  reason  elevates  itself  and  puts  forth  its  efforts,  to  know  those 
exalted  things,  the  higher  does  faith  mount  upward.  Hence,  reason 
and  faith  mount  upwards  by  help  of  each  other  ;  hence,  there  is  har- 
mony and  good-will  between  them,  and  they  mutually  strengthen  each 
other.  As  it  is  the  nature  and  property  of  fire  to  ascend  higher  than 
the  other  elements,  so  it  is  the  nature  of  faith  to  soar  higher  than 
reason,  because  the  activity  of  reason  in  man  is  compounded  of  sense 
and  intellect ;  but  the  activity  of  faith  is  not  a  compound  but  a  simple 

thing.     It  dwells  above  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  known  intelligible.' 

• 

^  Si  postea  inquimt,  quid  sit  essentia  an-  dere,  habitao  me  de  te  et  sic  tu  es  in  me  et 

imae  in  se  ipsa,  deficit  sua«  intellectus  et  ego  in  te. 

sua  perceptio  ct  non  potest  ultra  progrcdi  *  Quando  ascendo  in  gradum,  in  quo  ta 

jjer  cogtiitionem,  imo  retrocedit  per  ignor-  es,    intelligendo,  tu  ascendis  credcndo  in 

antiam,  quo  plus  vult  inquirere  istam  quia-  altiorem  gradum  supra  me. 

tarn  rem,  quam  homo  non  potest  coc^nos-  *  Distinct.  28,  c.  clvi,  f.  3.54. 

cere  in  praesenti  vita  in  rebus  spiritualibus.  •  Concordantiae  et  contrarietates    inter 

De  contempliitione  in  Deum,  lib.  iii,  c  fidcm  et  rationem. 

clxxvi,  t.  ix,  f.  420.  '  Fides  habet  naturam  ascendendi  altiiif 

'  Disputatio  Hdei  et  intellectus,  finished  quam  ratio,  quia  operatio  rationis  in  bo- 
at Montpeliicr  in  October  of  the  year  1303.  mine  est  composita  ex  sensualitate  et  in« 

^  Quod  tu'fides  sis  di;$positio  et  praepa-  tellectualitate,  sed  operatio  fidei  non  est 

ratio,  per  quam  ego  de  Deo  sum  dispositus  composita,  imo  est  res  simplex  et  stans  sa- 

ad  altas  res,  nam  in  hoc  qnod  ego  per  te  per  extremitates  inteUectoalitatam  intelieo- 

•uppono  credendo,  per  quod  poisam  Moen-  tanun. 
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No  real  opposition  can  exist  between  faith  and  reason.  Nothing  false, 
nothing  concerning  which  reason  might  show  that  it  contradicts  our 
ideas  of  divine  perfection,  can  be  an  object  of  faith.  Faith  calls  forth 
reason  from  potential  to  actual  existence  ;*  when  faith,  in  conformity  to 
reason,  embraces  the  law  of  religion  with  love ;  and  reason  calls  forth  faith 
from  potential  to  actual  existence,  by  proving  that  man  is  bound  in 
reason  to  believe  those  articles,  which  by  reason  alone  he  could  never 
come  to  the  knowledge  of.  While  reason  confines  the  understanding 
within  the  limits  prescribed  to  it  by  nature,  because  she  has  no  means 
of  extending  them  further,  true  faith  gives  freedom  and  largeness  to 
the  understanding,  because  she  does  not  allow  it  to  be  confined  to  the 
Umits  within  which  reason  has  inclosed  it."*  Raymund  distinguishes^ 
potential  faith,  actual  faith,  and  a  third  kind,  which,  as  it  proceeds  firom 
tiie  potential  and  the  actual,  stands  midway  between  the  two.  Actual 
fiuth  and  reason  cannot  be  together  at  once  in  relation  to  the  same 
object ;  rational  knowledge  cannot  ^n  entrance  into  the  soul  unless 
it  has  been  evacuated  and  filled  with  knowledge  by  faith.**  Although 
reason  does  not  employ  itself  on  the  objects  of  faith,  when  it  reflects  on 
other  things,  yet  faith,  in  the  third  sense,  still  abides  in  the  soul.^  In 
the  present  life,  faith  must  take  the  place  of  reason,  because  the  latter, 
through  defect  arismg  from  the  body,  cannot  always  be  active.  It 
will  be  otherwise  in  the  life  eternal,  when  reason  will  be  wholly  glori- 
fied in  union  with  the  divine  essence.^  False  faith  may  acquire  great 
Ewer  by  custom  and  education,  so  that  every  faculty  of  the  soul  may 
under  its  sway ;  but,  by  the  force  of  necessary  rational  grounds,^ 
this  false  faith,  that  has  become  a  man's  nature,  may  be  banished  from 
the  soul ;  for  reason  possesses  more  power  over  the  soul  of  man  than 
custom  and  education. 

Having  thus  presented  the  characteristic  features  of  the  general 
directions  and  tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit,  we  now  proceed  to 
the  exposition  of  the  several  parts  in  detail ;  and  first,  to  the  doctrine 
concerning  God,  where  Anselm  of  Canterbury  is  to  be  mentioned  as 
tiie  author  of  the  ontological  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  As  we 
liBve  already  remarked  generally  in  speaking  of  him,  we  must,  in  order 
to  understand  and  appreciate  him  rightly,  carefully  distinguish  the 
ideas  lying  at  bottom  and  closely  cohering  with  his  whole  philosophico- 
tlieological  bent, — from  the  syllogistic  form,  under  which  all  that 


'  Facit  venire  rationem  de  potentia  in  *  Remanet  et  non  privatnr  sno  esse, 

actam.  *  Cap.  ccxxxix  :    Quia  anima  non  po- 

*  Sicat  ratio  captivat  et  incarcerat  intel-  test  habere  suas  yirtutes  in  acta,  dam  est 
lectam  hominis  intra  terminos,  intra  qaos  in  corpore  sine  a^jutorio  ipnius,  propterea 
ett  terminatus,  quia  non  habet,  cam  quo  fides  est  in  homine  per  hoc,  quod  ratio  per 
e08  possit  ampliare  et  cxtendere,  ita  vera  defectum  corporis  non  possit  esse  semper 
fides  liberat  et  magnificat  ipsum  intellcc-  in  actu,  sed  non  erit  in  alio  saecolo, 
tmn,  quia  non  constringit  eum  intra  termi-  quia  impossibile  erit,  in  eo  esse  fidcm 
DOS,  intra  quos  ratio  habet  eum  termina-  tarn  actuulitcr  qaam  potentialiter,  quod 
torn.  ratio  semper  erit  actualiter  et  nunquam 
■   •  T.  X,  Distinct,  36,  c  ccxxxviii.  privabitur  actualitate,  imo  continuo  et  in- 

*  Non  potest  in  animum  intrare  ratio,  finite  glonficabitur  in  tua  essentia  divina. 
YAA  evacuando  earn  fide  et  implendo  sdcn-  '  Propinquionem  potentiae  rationali. 
tia  et  OQgnitioiie. 
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sprang  out  of  these  ideas  was  digested  and  unfolded,  "We  find  already, 
in  Augustin,  those  fundamental  ideas  which  Anselm  has  unfolded  in  his 
work  De  veritafe^  and  in  his  Monologium,  As  a  defender  of  realism 
in  opposition  to  nominalism,  Anselm  stood  up  for  a  higher  objectivity 
and  necessity  in  human  thought,  which  he  derives  from  the  relation 
existing  at  bottom  between  the  human  spirit  and  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
from  whom  all  truth  proceeds.  "The  creaturely  mind  can  create  nothing, 
but  only  perceive  that  which  is  communicated  to  it  by  the  revelation 
of  the  Supreme  MindJ  Whatever  is  true  and  good  leads  upward  to 
the  primal  Source  of  all  that  is  true  and  good,  whose  revelation  all 
truth  and  goodness  is.  AlLtruth  presupposes  an  unchangeable,  neces- 
sary Being,  without  which  there  would  be  no  truth.  Without  God,  no 
truth ;  truth  in  thought  presupposes  truth  of  being."  As  all  other 
knowing  and  thinking  presuppose  the  idea  of  God,  so  this  idea  in  the 
human  mind  carries  the  evidence  of  its  reality  in  itself.  As  every- 
thing else  testifies  of  it  and  presupposes  it,  it  can  itself  be  derived 
from  no  other  source  than  from  an  original  revelation  to  the  human 
spirit  from  the  spirit  to  whom  it  corresponds.^  The  idea  of  God  is, 
therefore,  a  necessary  and  undeniable  one  ;  the  denial  of  it  involves  a 
self-contradiction.  The  fool  may,  indeed,  say  within  himself.  There  iB 
no  God,  but  he  cannot  actually  think  there  is  no  God  (Ps.  53 :  1). 
It  is  one  thing  to  repeat  over  the  words  to  one's  self, —  to  present  the 
thought  so  far  as  the  form,  the  mere  signs,  are  concerned  ;  but  it  is 
quite  another,  to  take  up  the  contents  of  the  thought  into  one's  con- 
sciousness, which  is  actual  thought.  As  it  is  impossible  that  fire  should 
really  be  thought  water,  so  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  really  be 
denied  by  thought."* 

We  must  distinguish  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  and  the  idea  of  the 
living  Gt)d, —  that  which  is  undeniable  to  the  thinking  reason,  and  that 
which  is  so  to  the  religious  consciousness.  But  Anselm,  having  blended 
and  confounded  together  the  logical  and  religious  elements,  holds  them 
inseparably  united.  The  idea  of  the  absolute,  imdeniable  to  the  think- 
ing reason,  is  with  him  transformed  at  once  into  the  idea  of  the  living 
God,  undeniable  to  the  religious  consciousness.  The  logical  necessity 
grounded  in  the  laws  of  human  thought,  and  the  reed  necessilgr* 
grounded  in  the  essence, —  the  totality  of  human  nature,  with  him, 
coalesce  together.    Again,  after  he  had  recognized  the  necessity,  thni 


*  Lax  ilia,  de  qua  micat  omne  ■  veram,  intelligere  de  te,  nisi  per  lacem  toam  et 
quod  rationali  menti  lucet     Monolog.  c.  vcritatem  toam  ?  Proslogium,  c.  xir. 

xiv.  ^  Aliter  cogitatnr  res,  cum  vox  earn  fig* 

*  Omncs  de  veritate  significationis  lo-  nificans  cogiXatur,  aliter  cam  id  ipsom,  quod 
quuntor,  veritatcni  vero,  quae  est  in  reram  est  res,  intelligitur.  Illo  itaque  modo  po* 
essentia,  paaci  eonMiderant.  De  veritate,  c.  test  cogitari  l)eu8  non  esse,  islo  vero  mmi- 
ix.  Cum  Veritas,  quae  cdt  in  reram  ex-  me.  KuUus  qaippe  intelligens  id  quod  sont 
istentia,  sit  eifcctas  sammae  yeritatis,  ipsa  ignis  et  aqua,  potest  cogitare  ignem  eiM 
quoque  causa  est  veritatis,  quae  cognitionis  aquam  secandum  rem,  licet  hoc  possit  0d- 
cst,  et  ejus,  quae  est  in  propositione.  cundum  voces.  Ita  igitur  nemo  intelligwi 

^  An  non  mvenit  animaDeum,qaem  in-  id   qnod  Dcus  est,  potest  cogitare  qoia 

Tcnit  esse  luceni  et  veritatcm  ?    Quomodo  Deas  non  est,  licet  haoc  verba  dicat  in  oo^ 

namque  intellexit  hoc,  nisi  videndo  lacem  de,  autsine  alia  aat  cam  aliqaa  extrauM 

et  veritatem  }    Aut  potait  omnino  aliqtud  significatioiie.    Froslog.  cir. 
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grounded  in  the  essence  of  the  mind, —  of  presupposing  the  existence 
of  God,  he  should  for  that  very  reason  have  been  deterred  from  any 
attempt  to  prove  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  prove  anything 
else.  He  should  have  been  satisfied  to  lead  back  the  mind  into  itself, 
into  the  depths  of  its  own  proper  essence,  in  order  that  it  might  be- 
come conscious  to  itself  of  this  necessity.  But  Anselm,  who  imagined 
that  he  was  bound  to  prove,  in  strict  syllogistic  form,  whatever  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  as  necessary  truth,  now  seeks,  from  this  position 
as  a  starting-point,  to  make  out  an  argument  by  which  the  existence 
of  God,  and  everything  it  is  necessary  to  know  respecting  the  divine 
attributes,  should  be  demonstrated  by  one  brief  and  summary  process.* 
This  thought  did  not  allow  him  any  rest,  day  or  night ;  it  disturbed, 
which  grievously  annoyed  him,  his  hours  of  devotion.  He  had  already 
begun,  therefore,  to  look  upon  it  as  a  temptation  from  Satan,  and  strove 
to  banish  the  idea  from  his  mind.  But  the  more  he  strove  against  it 
the  more  closely  it  pursued  him,  so  that  he  could  not  keep  it  away  at 
aU ;  till  one  night,  while  he  was  observing  his  vigils,  the  light  suddenly 
burst  upon  his  soul  like  a  flash,  and  he  was  enraptured  with  the  thought 
that  he  had  discovered  the  long-sought  argument.  Thus  arose  his  onto- 
logical  proof  at  first,  in  the  following  form :  "  God  is  the  most  perfect 
of  beings,  than  whom  nothing  higher  can  be  conceived  ;  but  that  which 
bas  actual  existence  is  something  higher  than  that  which  is  barely 
conceived  ;  therefore,  from  the  idea  of  such  a  highest  being,  follows 
also  his  existence.  Else,  he  would  not  be  that  which  the  idea  asserts ; 
it  would  in  fact  be  possible  to  conceive  of  something  higher  ;  namely, 
the  most  perfect  essence  as  existing  ;"2  a  form  of  proof  which,  as  such, 
is  certainly  chargeable  with  the  fallacy  of  a  petitio  principii.  It  is  one 
in  which  things  differing  in  kind  —  the  conception,  complete  in  all  its 
characters,  and  existence,  which  does  not  belong  among  these  charac- 
ters—  arc  confounded  together.  Nevertheless,  faulty  as  this  form 
of  proof  was,  in  a  formal  point  of  view,  still,  at  the  bottom  of  it  lay 
this  truth :  that  to  the  creaturely  reason  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  an 
absolute  being,  to  which  it  must  feel  bound  to  subject  itself;  just  as 
^we  find  it  expressed  in  the  following  words  of  one  of  his  prayers, — 
words  which  evidence  how  intimately  the  religious  and  philosophical 
elements  were  blended  together  in  his  case  :  "  Thou  art  so  truthful,  0 
Ijord,  my  God,  that  non-existence  cannot  even  be  conceived  of  thee ; 
and  with  good  reason,  —  for  if  any  spirit  could  conceive  anything 
better  than  thyself,  the  creature  might  rise  superior  to  the  Creator, 
and  pass  judgment  on  him." 

The  monk  Gaunilo^  stood  forth  as  Anselm's  opponent :  and  he  sue- 

• 

^  Eadmer  dc  vita  Anselmi :  Incidit  sibi  cogitari  nequit,  non  potest  esse  in  inteUecta 

in  mentcnif  invcstigare,  utrutn  uno  solo  ct  solo.      Si  enim  vel  in  solo  inteUecta  est, 

biTBTi  argumcnto  probari  posset,  id  quod  de  potest,  cogitari  esse  et  in  re,  quod  majos 

Deo  crcdiiur  et  praedicatur.  est.     Si  ergo  id,  quo  majus  cogitari  non 

'  Anselm  in  his  Proslogium :  Convinci-  potest,  est  in  solo  intellectu,  id  ipsum,  (^no 

tor  msipiens,  esse  vel  in  intellectu  aliquidj  majiis  cogitari  non  potest,  est,  quo  majus 

^00  nihil  majus  cogitari  potest,  (|uianoc,  cogitari   potest,  sed  certe  hoc  esse  non 

ciim  audit,  intelligit,  et  quicquid  intelligi-  potest 

tar,  in  inteUecta  est,  et  certe  id,  qao  majos  '  In  his  Liber  pro  iniipiente. 
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ceeded  in  detecting  the  fallacy  in  the  form  of  the  argument :  "  It  was 
as  if  one  should  describe  the  magnificence  of  a  lost  island,  and  then, 
from  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  conceive  of  such  an  island,  infer  its 
existence."  We  must  admit,  however,  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  case  of  some  contingent  thing,  and  that  of  the  idea  of  the  abso- 
lute. For  the  rest,  even  Gaunilo,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the 
dignified  tone  of  his  polemics,  felt  —  although  he  did  not  dwell  upon 
it  —  that  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish,  in  Anselm's  case,  between 
what  existed  in  the  depths  of  his  own  immediate  religious  conscious- 
ness and  what  he  set  forth  in  the  syllogistic  form.  It  was  necessary 
to  acknowledge  that  Anselm  was  right  at  bottom,  and  in  his  design, 
but  failed  only  in  the  form  of  his  argument.^  Anselm  defended  the 
form  of  his  argument  against  Gaunilo,  in  his  Liber  apologeticm.  The 
comparison  of  the  idea  of  the  absolute  with  the  image  of  a  lost  island, 
he  could  not  look  upon  as  of  any  force.  "  If  that  could  be  predicated," 
says  he,  "  of  such  a  lost  island, —  which  holds  good  of  the  idea  of  the 
absolute  alone,  namely,  that  it  is  that  than  which  nothmg  greater  can 
be  conceived, —  then,  beyond  a  doubt,  existence  would  be  unplied  in 
the  conception."^ 

The  scholastics  of  the  thirteenth  century  understood  very  well  how 
to  separate  the  false  from  the  true  in  Anselm's  argumentation.  Alex- 
ander of  Hales  distinguishes,  in  the  first  place,  two  kinds  of  knowledge; 
knowledge  in  act,  and  knowledge  in  habit  (jiognitio  in  actu  et  in  hold' 
tu),  an  idea  fully  unfolded  in  consciousness,  and  an  idea  lying  at  the 
bottom,  in  consciousness,  as  an  undeveloped  germ.  It  is  in  the  latter 
and  not  the  former  way,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  always  present  in  the 
human  mind.  It  is  something  original  and  imdeniable  to  the  human 
spirit, —  that  which  meets  and  answers  to  the  original  revelation  of  the 
highest  truth  to  the  human  mind.^  While  ho  supposes  such  a  habitu$ 
naturaliter  ifnpressus  primae  veritatis  in  the  human  mind,  he  pre- 
supposes also  an  original  correlation,  at  bottom,  of  the  human  mind  to 
thm  prima  veritaa^ — an  original  connection  between  the  human  spirit 
and  the  Supreme,  absolute  Spirit.  "  Yet,"  he  remarks,  "  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  fundamental  relation  that  all  men  become  conscious  to 
themselves  of  the  idea  of  God,  and  that  it  meets  with  recognition  firom 
them  as  an  actual  reality ;  for  with  regard  to  this  knowledge  in  aet 
(^cognitio  in  actu)^  we  must  distinguish  two  separate  tendencies  of  the 
soul,  according  as  either  the  higher  faculty  of  reason  is  developed  and 
active  in  it, —  and  it  is  directed  upon  that  original  revelation  of  God, 
hence  perceives  it,  since  the  mind  cannot  avoid  being  conscious  of  that 
which  is  the  principle  of  its  own  essence, —  or  the  lower  powers  only 
are  active,  as  in  the  case  of  the  soul  that  surrenders  itself  to  earthly 

*  His  words :  Ctietera  libelli  illius,  pil  ac  possit,  cui  aptarc  valeat  conncxioncm  hi^os 

sancti  alfcctus  intimu  quodam  odore  fra-  raeae  cogitationis,  inveniamct  daboilliper> 

grantia,  ut  nullo  incnlo  propter  ilia,  qaae  in  ditam  insulam  amplius  non  perdendam. 

initiis  recte  quidem  sensa,  scd  rainiu  firmi-  ^  Cognitio  de  Deo  in  habitu  naturaliter 

tor  arguiiientata  sunt,  Utusintcontemnenda.  nobi:i   impressa,  habitus  naturaliter  Doint 

'  Fideiis  loquor,  quia  si  quis  invcnerit  mi-  impressus  primae  vcritatis  in  intcUectn,  quo 

hi  aliquid  aut  reipsa  aui  sola  cogitatioQe  potest  convineere,  ipsum  esse  et  non  polMi 

existens,  praeter  quod  miyus  cogitari  non  ipsom  ignorari  ab  anlma  rational! 
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fhings  when  the  consciousness  of  God  is  repressed  in  it  by  this  pre- 
dominantly worldly  tendency, —  and  so,  the  fool  may  deny  the  existence 
of  God/'^  Again,  he  distinguishes  in  relation  to  knowledge,  a  com- 
mon and  a  particular  reason  (ratio  communis  and  a  ratio  propria^, —  the 
idea,  as  a  universal,  and  its  particular  application.  So  he  recognizes 
tiaOj  in  the  worship  of  God,  the  idea  of  God,  in  its  universal  essence, 
lying  at  the  ground  ;  some  error,  only  in  its  application. 

Thomas  Aquinas  says :  "  The  knowledge  of  God  is,  in  a  certain 
general  and  confused  way,  implanted  in  all,*  in  that  man  is  so  created 
that  he  can  find  his  happmess  only  in  God,  and  the  craving  after  happi- 
ness resides  by  nature  in  all  men  ;  yet,  although  the  longing  after  the 
highest  good  can  find  its  satisfaction  only  in  God,  many  do  not  attain 
to  this  consciousness."  He  does  not  admit  the  vaUdity  of  Ansehn's 
argument  from  the  idea  to  the  reality .3 

We  see,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  fundamental  tendencies,  in  their 
incipient  stages,  announcing  their  presence  by  various  signs, —  seeking 
to  start  forth,  and  continually  repressed  again  by  mightier  forces  ere 
ibey  can  succeed  to  push  their  way  through  and  assert  themselves  in 
opposition  to  these  forces.  Thus  Christian  theism,  which  in  the  first 
centuries  had  come  off  victorious  in  the  contest  with  absolute  dualism, 
had  now  to  enter  into  another  contest  with  absolute  monism  or  panthe- 
ism. This  latter  theory  might  seek  to  fasten  itself  on  Christianity  at 
that  point  where  it  stands  forth  in  antagonism  to  abstract  deism  and 
absolute  dualism.  Thus  we  discerned  such  an  appearance  already  in 
the  system  of  John  Scotus  Erigena ;  this  century,  however,  was  too 
little  prepared  as  yet  for  such  a  speculative  direction  of  thought  either 
to  adopt  or  to  understand  it.  It  passed  away  at  this  time,  without 
leaving  a  vestige  behind.  But  the  speculative  spirit,  that  went  over 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  had  prepared  the  way  for 
it,  so  that  the  work  in  which  John  Scotus  had  unfolded  his  system 
eoold  acquire  an  influence  in  the  thirteenth  century  which  it  was 
unable  to  exercise  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance.  This  influence 
was  promoted  by  the  theology  of  the  pseudo-Dionysian  writings  (which 
were  themsekes  among  the  elements  whence  the  system  of  Scotus  had 
sprung),  by  the  writings  of  the  new  Platonicians  and  of  the  Arabian 
philosophers,^  circulated  in  Latin  translations,  and  particularly  by  the 

*  Cognitio  in  acta  duplex  est,  una  est,  '  Cognosccre  Dcum  esse  in  aliqno  com- 

cnm  movetur  anima  secundum  partem  su-  muni  t>ub  quadam  cout'u:>ionc  est  nobis  na- 

periorcm  rationis  ct  habitum  simiiitudinis  turalitcr  in$crtum. 

primae  vcritatis  supcriori  parti  rationis  ira-  ^  Dato  etiam,  quo<l  quilibct  intclligat,  hoc 

pressum  eo  mode,  quo  recolit  suum  prin-  nomine  Dans  signiticari   id  quod  dicitur, 

cipiam  per  hoc  quod  videt  se  non  esse  a  so  scilicet  ill ud,  quo  niajus  cogitari  non  potest, 

et  hoc  etiam  modo   non   potest  ignorare,  non  tamcn  propter  hoc  sequitur,  quod  in- 

Deam  esse  in  ratione  sui  principii,  alia  est,  telligat,  id,  quod  signiticatur  per  nomen, 

cam  movetur  anima  secundum  partem  in-  esse  in  rerum  natura,  sed  in  appreheosiono 

feriorem  rationi!^,  quae  est  ad  contemplan-  intellectus  tantum. 

das  crcaturas,  et  hoc  modo  potest  ignorare,  *  The  great  intiuence  of  this  school  has 

esse  Dcum,  si  per  pcccatum  et  errorem  hoen  noticed  in  the  excellent  work  of  Dr. 

aversa  a  Deo  obtcncbratur  eo  modo,  quo  8chmoldcrs,  already  referred  to,  Essai  sur 

didt  Apostolus  K.  I.  cum  Dcum  cognovis-  Ics  ecoles  philosopbiques  chez  les  Arabea, 

•enti  non  sicut  Dcum  glorificaverunt,  sed  Paris,  1842. 
eraoaerunt  in  cogitatiombtis  sais,  etc. 
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work  De  causis,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  circulated  under  the 
name  of  Aristotle,  —  a  work  which  was  much  studied  and  which 
acquired  great  authority  over  the  minds  of  men  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  1 

This  production  contains,  throu^^hout,  the  principles  of  the  wfo-Pla- 
tonic  monism,  as  the  same  was  reduced  to  form  and  systematic  cohe* 
rence  by  Plotinu?, —  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  as  .the  superexistent, 
from  which  issues  forth  the  whole  developing  process  of  being,  pro- 
ceeding by  regular  gradations,  the  idea  of  creation  transformed  into 
the  doctrine  of  a  process  of  evolution  grounded  in  immanent  necessity.' 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  composed  a  commentary  on  this  work,  seeks  to 
explain  its  propositions,  which  refused  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
his  Christian  theism,  by  presenting  them  under  a  mitigated  form.^  He 
himself  did  not  escape  wholly  untouched  by  the  influence  of  the  ideas 
set  forth  in  this  tract ;  for,  indeed,  the  rigid  consistency  of  specular 
tion  conducted  even  him  to  a  one-sided  monism.  While,  then,  this 
predominating  tendency  in  the  speculative  theology  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  still  held  in  check  by  the  stronger  force  of  the  Christian 
principle, —  and  while  with  the  majority,  therefore,  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness that  governed  the  mode  of  thinking  operated  to  prevent  the 
full  and  logical  evolution  of  these  ideas,  so  that  they  must  submit  to 
be  blended  with  a  Christian  theism  with  which  they  had  but  little 
affinity, —  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  were  individuals 
who  felt  impelled  to  express  and  evolve  the  same  thoughts  in  a  manner 
more  consistent,  and  more  directly  at  variance  with  the  theism  that 
governed  the  consciousness  of  their  age.  Such  was  the  relation  in 
which  Almaric  of  Bena,  and  his  disciple  David  of  Dinanto,  stood  to 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.* 

*  Jounlain,  in  the  work  already  referred  qnesensnsne(incintclli;j^entiaetipsaquidem 

to:  Rechcrchcs  crili(|ues,  etc.,  p.  212,  first  non  si^nutur,  nisi  a  euusu  secunda,  quaeest 

directed  attention  to  this  source;  and  to  the  intclli^^jntia,  et  non  noininatur  nisi  per  no- 

prcat  intlu(MU'e  of  this  hook  in  the  thirteenth  men  euusati   sui   priini,  vernmtamcn  per 

century;  tlioii^^h  lie  «roe<  to  an  extreme  in  modum  sublimiorem.    0pp. Thomae,  cit.t 

unflervaluinir  the  undeniable  influence  of  iv,  f.  481. 

Scotus.      Alhertns  Mn^^nus  took  pains  to        ^  The   ahore-citcd    jjussape   conceming 

expound  ilie  doctrines  of  this  l>o«jk,  in  his  the  absolute  he  explains  as  relatinjij  to  the 

Liher  sccundus  de  termiinitione  causarum  infinitude  of  the  divine  beinj^,  as  compared 

j)riinariarnni.  Tractatus  i,  in  his  opp.  ed.  with  all  determinate  limited  modes  of  ex- 

Lwizd.  Irt-jl,  t.  V,  f.  DG.'J.     He  ascribes  the  istenee :     Causa  prima  e«?t  supra  ens,  in 

b(K>k  to  a  certain  Jew.  David,  who  had  com-  quantum  est  ipsum  esse  infinitum,  ens  aa- 

hinc<l   Aristotelian   doctrines    with    those  tem  dicitur,  quo<l  finite  participat  esse,  et 

of  the  Arabian  philosopher.  Thomas  Aqui-  hoc  est  proportionatum  intellectui  nostro. 
nas,  who  wrote  a  commentarv  on  this  \K>ok        *  The  same  ideas  lie,  in  tnith,  at  the  fonn- 

(in  the  edition  of  his  works,  l*aris,  IfiGO,  t.  dation  of  the  system  of    Scotus,  that  are 

iv,  where  may  be  found   printed  also  the  nnfolded   in   the   hook,  I)e  causis,   which 

book  itself),  rijrhtly  perceived  that  the  work  book  exercised  a  more   jreneral  influence 

contained   «co-Platonic,  rather  than  Aris-  than  the  heretical  Scotus  could  do.    Bot 

toielian  doctnnes.and  held  it  to  be  a  trans-  that  the  work  of  Scotus  also  had  a  special 

laiion  of  some  writinj;  of  Proclus.  influence  on  these  two  men,  is  evident  from 


far  higher,  and  in  general,  nothing  deter-  I^avid  of  Dinanto  dc  tomis,  hoc  est  de  di- 
minate  couhl  be  predicated  of  it :  Non  ca-  visionibns,  which  makes  mention  of  the 
dunt  super  primam  causam  mcditatio  ne-    work  of  Scotus,  Do  divisiono   Naturae. 

VOL.  IV.  88 
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The  former  was  so  called  from  his  birthplace  in  the  diocese  of 
Chartres.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  he  taught  at 
Paris.  After  gaining  a  high  reputation  by  his  lectures  on  dialectics, 
he  passed  over  to  theology,  and  now  created  a  great  sensation  by 
many  of  the  opinions  he  advanced ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
in  particular,  the  following :  "  As  no  man  can  be  saved  without 
believing  in  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  so  neither  can 
he  be  saved  without  believing  that  he  IdinseJf  is  a  member  of  Christ." 
This,  he  maintained,  was  a  necessary  article  of  faith.  Such  an  asser- 
tion might  no  doubt  have  been  called  forth  by  the  reaction  of  the 
Christian  mind,  and  particularly  of  the  mystic  element  in  it,  against 
the  churchly,  theocratical  point  of  view, —  by  a  tendency  that  placed 
the  immediate  reference  of  the  religious  consciousness  to  Christ  in 
opposition  to  its  dependence  on  the  church.  Now  we  cannot  fail  to 
remark,  it  is  true,  in  Almaric  also,  the  antagonism  of  a  subjectivity 
carried  to  excess  against  the  objectivity  of  the  church  Catholicism ;  but 
at  bottom  of  it  lies,  not  a  theistic,  but  a  pantheistic  view  of  the 
world ;  and  only  in  connection  with  this  latter,  can  that  which  he  meant 
be  understood,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  meant  it.  Taken  in  an  isolated 
manner  by  itself,  this  proposition  was  susceptible  of  various  interpreta- 
tions ;  and,  accordingly,  when  it  was  for  the  first  time  publicly  ad- 
vanced, it  was  only  by  rirtue  of  the  church  instinct  that  men  suspected 
the  anti-Christian  element  in  it,  without  understanding  its  true  signifi- 
cance in  the  connection  of  that  teacher's  ideas.  The  Parisian  uni- 
versity, in  1204,  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Almaric,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  professorial  chair.  He  appealed  to  pope  Innocent  the 
Third,  who  confirmed,  however,  that  decision.  Upon  this,  he  returned, 
in  1207,  to  Paris,  and  offered  the  recantation  that  had  been  prescribed 
to  him  ;  soon  after  whicli  he  died.  It  was  not  known,  however,  that 
he  had  left  any  school  behind  him.  By  his  disciple,  David  of  Di- 
nanto,  these  doctrines  were  propagated,  and  carried  to  a  stiU  further 
length.  David  exerted  an  influence  also  by  his  writings,  in  which 
he  expounded  them. 

We  recognize  here  the  principles  of  that  monism,  the  sources  of 
which  have  been  pointed  out  ;  tlie  doctrine  of  one  being,  l^'ing  at  the 
ground  of  all,  which  being  can  be  known  only  in  its  manifold  forms  of 
manifcsttiti<.)ii ;  —  the  whole  univei*se  only  a  manifestation  of  the  divine 
essence.  David  of  Dinantoi  defined  God  as  the  princlpium  mater iale 
onmiKni  reriun.  He  distinguished  three  principles ;  the  first  indivisi- 
ble priiicij)Ie,  matter,  the  subatratum  of  tlie  corporeal  world ;  the  first 


Moreover,  the  propositions  ascribed  to  Al-  Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  bclongetl  no 

marie,  a:*  they  are  cited  l)y  Mariinus  Polo-  longer  to  any  particular  sex.  The  historian 

nosin  his  Supputationes  to  Marianus  Sco-  who  cites  these  ilo«;;inas,  says  himself,  too; 

UUy  hint  at  the  same  :   Ideas,  (juae  sunt  in  Qui  omnes   errores  invcniuntur  in  libro. 

mente  divina,  crearc  et  creari, —  the  doc-  qui  intitulatur  peri  physcon. 
trine  that,  as  all  things  proceeded  from  God,        *  Vide  Albert.  !M.  Sunima  thcol.  Pars,  i, 

00  all  will  return  back  to  him  aj^rain ;  that  Tractat.  iv.     Quacbt.  20.     Mcmbr.  ii,  ed 

God  is  known  only  in  his  Theophanies ;  Lugd.  t.  xvii,  f.  76.  and  Thomas  Aquinas 

that,  witln.ut  the  lii*st  sin,  the  separation  of  in   Sentcnt.  lib.  ii,  Distinct.  17.    Quocit  i, 

texes  would  not  have  taken  place  j  that  Artie,  i,  ed.  Venct  t.  z,  p.  S35. 
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indivisible  out  of  which  proceeds  the  soul ;  naraelj,  spirit  (^nus^  ;  the 
first  indivisible  in  the  eternal  substances  (ideas)  namely,  God.  Be- 
tween these  three,  he  affirmed,  there  can  be  no  distinction  ;  else  we 
must  suppose  a  still  higher  essence,  from  which  all  these  three  were 
derived,  and  of  which  they  partake  after  different  manners.  No  other 
supposition  remains,  then,  than  that  these  three  are  altogether  identical, 
—  different  designations  of  the  one  divine  essence,  according  to  differ- 
ent relations  of  the  same  to  the  corporeal,  the  spiritual,  and  the  ideal 
worlds.^  Thomas  Aquinas^  makes  a  difference  between  the  doctrine 
of  Almaric  and  that  of  David  of  Dinanto.  The  school  of  the  former, 
he  said,  considered  God  as  the  principium  forinale  of  all  things ;  the 
second,  taught  that  God  is  the  materia  jrrima.  According  to  this 
latter  doctrine,  they  might  consider  all  nature  as  the  body  of  God,  — 
God  as  the  one  subject  in  all.  Nothing  else  has  any  true  being  ;  all 
things  else  are  mere  accidents,  under  which  God,  to  whom  alone  being 
is  to  be  attributed,  veils  himself,  —  accidentia  Bine  suhjecto.  The 
church  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  they  explained  as  a  symbolical 
clothing  of  this  truth.  The  consecrating  priest,  they  supposed,  did 
not  hero  first  produce  the  body  of  Christ,  the  body  of  God,  but  he 
only  denoted  that  which,  without  any  act  of  his,  was  already  present, 
and  brought  it,  by  his  words,  to  the  consciousness  of  the  community.' 
Taking  this  ground,  they  could  say  every  true  Christian  must  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact,  that  God  has  become  man  in  him,  even  as  he 
became  man  in  Christ ;  and  it  is  now  evident,  also,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Almaric  which  we  first  cited  should  be  understood  as  taken  in  con- 
nection with  these  ideas.  Although  an  abstract  speculative  system 
was  not  calculated,  especially  at  this  time,  to  spread  among  the  laity, 
yet  through  the  element  of  mysticism,  which  itself  was  hidden  under 
a  Christian  guise,  it  was  attempted,  and  that  not  without  success,  to 
diffuse  these  doctrines  even  among  laymen.  Books  were  composed 
for  this  purpose  in  the  French  language.  Pantheism,  with  all  the  prac- 
tical consequences  that  flow  from  it,  was  more  boldly  and  abruptly 
expressed  than  perhaps  the  original  founders  of  this  school  had  in- 
tended. That  distinction  of  the  three  ages  which  had  attached  itself 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  which  we  noticed  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  abbot  Joachim,  was  employed  by  this  sect  also,  after  their  own 


'  AUMJrtiis  cites  the    argumentation   in  materia  prima  iflem   sunt    sccnn^lum  id, 

David  of  Dinanto  as  follows  :   Qnaero,  si  quod  8unt,  quia  quaecunque  sunt  ct  nulla    * 

nus  et  materia  prima  ditierunt  an  non  ?  Si  differentia  differunt,  eudem  sunt, 

differunt,  sub  alitiuo  communi,  a  quo  ilia  *  Summa  Pars  i.     Quaest.  iii.  aitic.  viiL 

differentia  egrcditur,  differunt  et  iilud  com-  "*  From  the  Acta  of  a  Parisian  council 

mune    per    differentias  formabile   est   in  of  the  year  1210,  which  have  been  publish- 

utruimiue.  Quod  autem  ununi  formabile  est  ed  by  >lartene  and  Durand  in  the  fhoMUi- 

in  plures,  materia  est  vel  ad  minus  princi-  rus  novus  anccdotorum,  t.  iv,  f.  163:  Deus 

pium  materiale.     Si  ergo  dicatur  una  ma-  visilnlibuserat  indutusin$trunientis,quibiit 

teria  esse  materiac  primae  et  nois,  aut  dif-  videri  potcrat  a  creaturis  et  Hccidentibns 

ferunt  aut  non.     Si  differunt,  oportet»  quod  corrumpi  poterat  extrinsecis.    Ante  verbo- 

sub  aliipio  communi,  a  quo  differentiae  il-  rum  prolationem  visibilibus  panis  acciden* 

lac  exeunt,  differant,  ct  sequitur  ex  hoc,  tibus  sul»csse  corpus  Christi.     Id,  qnod  ihi 

quod  illud  commune  genus  sit  ad  ilia.   £x  fuerat  prius   fonnis  visibilibus,  prolatlona 

hoc  vidctur  rclinqui,  quod  Deus  et  nois  et  verborum  subesse  ostcnditur. 
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peculiar  manner.  As  the  predominant  revelation  of  God  the  Father, 
m  the  Old  Testament,  was  followed  bjr  the  revelation  of  the  Son,  by 
which  the  forms  of  worship  under  the  legal  dispensation  were  done 
away ;  so  now  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  at  hand,  —  the  incama- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  entire  humanity,  the  being  of  God  under 
the  form  of  the  Holy  Ghost  after  an  equal  measure  in  all  the  faithful ; 
that  is,  the  dependence  of  the  religious  consciousness  upon  any  one 
individual  as  a  person  in  whom  God  is  incarnate,  would  cease,  and  the 
consciousness  of  all  alike,  that  God  exists  in  them,  has  in  them  as- 
sumed human  nature,  would  come  in  place  of  it.  The  sacraments,  under 
which  the  Son  of  God  had  been  worshipped,  would  then  be  done 
away  ;  religion  would  be  made  wholly  independent  of  ceremonies,  of 
everything  positive.  The  members  of  this  sect  are  the  ones  in  whom 
the  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  begun,  the  forerunners  of  the 
above-described  period  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Several  other  opinions 
are  charged  upon  members  of  this  sect,  which  certainly  accord  with 
their  general  mode  of  thinking  ;  as,  for  example,  that  God  had  spoken 
in  Ovid  as  well  as  in  Augustin  ;^  that  the  only  heaven  and  the  only 
hell  are  in  the  present  life ;  that  those  who  possess  the  true  knowledge 
no  longer  need  faith  or  hope  ;  they  have  attained  already  to  the  true 
resurrection,  the  true  paradise,  the  real  heaven  ;^  that  he  who  lives  in 
mortal  sin,  has  hell  in  himself,  but  it  was  much  the  same  thing  as 
having  a  rotten  tooth  in  the  mouth .^  These  people  opposed  the  wor- 
ship of  saints  as  a  species  of  idolatry.  They  called  the  ruling  church 
Babylon ;  the  pope,  antichrist.  It  is  said,  also,  that  many  of  them 
were  carried  along  by  pantheistic  mysticism,  by  the  tendency  to  a  one- 
sided inwardness,  into  a  sort  of  ethical  adiaphorlsm,  which  sanctioned 
the  worst  excesses.  The  maxim,  that  a  man's  condition  depended,  not 
so  much  on  outward  works  as  on  inward  disposition,  on  love ;  as  on 
the  fact  of  his  being  conscious  of  having  God  within  him,  is  said  to 
have  been  pushed  by  many  even  to  such  consequences  as  the  above. 
William  of  Aria,  a  goldsmith,  stood  forth  as  a  preacher  among  this 
sect.  He  announced  the  coming  of  judgments  on  a  corrupt  church, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  new  period  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  was  now 
near  at  hand.  In  the  year  1210,  this  sect  was  discovered ;  several 
clergymen  and  laymen,  who  refused  to  recant,  were  burnt  at  the  stake. 
Bernard  a  priest,  carried  his  pantheistic  delusion  to  such  a  length  as 
to  declare,  that,  so  far  as  he  had  being,  they  could  not  burn  him,  for,  so 
fiur  as  he  existed,  he  was  God  himself.     One  of  tho  pernicious  conse- 

auences  of  such  phenomena  was,  that  men  were  led  by  occasion  of 
bem,  to  look  upon  every  freer  movement  of  the  religious  spirit  with 
a  more  suspicious  eye.  With  the  writings  of  David  of  Diuanto,  all 
theological  works  in  the  French  language  were  burnt  and  forbidden. 

'  Caesar.  Heisterbach,  1.  c.  v,  22.  spcm  ab  eorum  cordibus  excludebant,  se 

•  In  tlie  report  in  Martene  and  Durand :  soli  scicntiae  mentientes  subjacere,  —  with 

Spiritus  sanctus  in  iid  incarnatns  iis  omnia  which  also  agrees  the  report  of  Caesarios. 

revelabtu,  et  haec  revelatio  nihil  aliud  erat  '  The    account  given  by  Cae»miis  of 

aiiam  inoriuorum  resarrectio.    Inde  seme-  Heisterbach. 

ipsos  jam  resudcitatos  userebant,  fidem  et  ' 
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This  pantheistic  monism  was  now  attacked  by  the  most  distinguished 
scholastic  theologians.  Albertus  Magnus  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
it,  that  God  is  not  the  material  nor  the  essential  but  the  causative 
being  of  all  existence  ;  and  the  causative  as  the  eflScient,  formal,  and 
final  cause,  the  eflBcient,  formative  principle,  and  the  end  of  all  exis- 
tence ;  the  original  tjpe  to  which  all  existence  must  be  traced,  accord- 
ing to  which  everything  has  been  formed,  and  which  everything  is 
appointed  to  represent ;  as  in  truth,  the  original  type  has  an  existence 
of  itself,  independent  of  the  things  that  are  formed  after  it,  and  in 
order  to  represent  it.^  Thomas  Aquinas  expresses  himself  after  a 
similar  manner :  God  is  the  esse  omnium  effective  et  exemplariter^  but 
not  per  essentiam. 

As  we  have  an  example  here,  showing  that  the  foreign  elements  of 
the  neo-Platonic  monism,  which  the  speculative  theology  of  this  cen- 
tury strove  to  blend  into  one  whole  with  the  Christian  faith,  would 
resist  all  such  attempts,  and  prove  rebellious  to  this  faith  itself, —  so  we 
have  another  example  of  a  hke  incongruity  in  the  ideas  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy,  adopted  by  this  theology  as  absolute  truths  of  reason, 
with  which  the  truths  of  faith  could  not  be  at  variance.  There  arose  a 
view  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  growing  out  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Arabian  philosopher  Averrhoes,  which  threatened  to  dissolve  this 
league  between  philosophy  and  faith,  and  which,  if  consistently  car- 
ried out,  would  also  —  like  the  doctrine  of  Almaric,  that  started  from 
a  neo-Platonic  principle  —  necessarily  pass  over  into  a  pantheiatio 
mode  of  thinking.  It  was  affirmed  that  the  thinking  reason  is  in  all 
men  identically  the  same,  that  there  is  but  one  intelligence  in  all. 
Those  who  set  forth  this  as  a  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  —  what  in 
their  opinion  was  the  same  thing  —  a  doctrine  that  resulted  with  neces- 
sity from  the  fundamental  position  of  bare  rational  knowledge  or  of 
philosophy,  were  well  aware  of  the  consequences  —  irreconcilable  with 
the  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church  —  which  flowed 
from  such  an  assertion,  and  represented  themselves,  at  least,  as  being 
very  far  from  adopting  these  consequences.  But  this  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  faith,  expressed  in  connection  with  tliis  acknowledged 
opposition  between  reason  and  faith,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not 
fail  to  awaken  suspicions  respecting  the  honesty  of  their  professions, 
or  at  least  respecting  the  seriousness  and  liveliness  of  their  religious 
interest ;  as,  for  example,  when  one  occupying  this  ground  asserted  : 
*'  By  my  reason,  I  conclude,  with  necessity,  that  mind  is  numerically 
but  one,  but,  by  my  faith,  I  firmly  maintain  the  contrary  ;"^  when  he 
expressed  himself  with  regard  to  the  Christian  position,  which  was 
incapable  of  being  reconciled  with  the  above  proposition,  in  the  cold 
and  indifferent  way :  "  The  Latins  do  not  admit  this,  according  to  their 
principles,  because,  perhaps,  their  law  stands  in  contradiction  with  it  ;** 
where  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  cites -this  language ,3  justly  takes  offence, 

^  Sic-ut  panuligma,  a  qao  fiant,  et  ad  '  Per  rationem  conclado  dc  neccseitate, 

qaod  formantur,  et  ad  quod  finiuntur,  cum  qnod  intellcctos  est  unas  numero,  firmiisr 

tamcn  intrinsecum  sit  extra  facta  formata  tameii  teneo  oppositum  per  fidem. 

et  finita  existena  et  nihil  sit  de  ease  eomm.  '  In  hif  Oputc.  ix,  l>e  imitate  intdleeOtf 

88* 
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that  one  who  pretended  to  be  a  Christian,  could  thus  speak  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  law  of  a  strange  religion ;  could  designate  the  doctrines 
of  faith  [i8  posif tones  catholicoram.  It  is  obvious  to  remark  how  mis- 
chievous would  be  the  spread  of  a  doctrine  so  hostile  to  the  funda- 
mental grounds  of  Christian  conviction ;  how  pernicious  this  disguised 
schism  between  subjective  conviction  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
this  homaf!;c,  altogether  hypocritical,  or  at  any  rate  not  springing 
from  the  lively  feeling,  of  an  inner  necessity,  to  the  authority  of 
the  church,  must  prove,  when  such  views  found  currency,  as  they 
already  began  to  do  even  among  laymenJ  These  doctrines,  then, 
Thomas  A({uinas  felt  himself  called  upon  to  combat,  not  only  in  his 
general  work  concerning  the  whole  body  of  the  doctrines  of  faith ,^  but 
also  in  a  small  treatise,  which  he  composed  expressly  on  this  subject. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  appealing  to  the  consequences  hostile  to  the 
Christian  faith  which  must  flow  from  such  opinions, —  to  the  fact,  that 
thereby  the  doctrines  of  personal  immortality,  and  of  a  final  retribu- 
tion, would  be  annihilated, —  but  while  he  strongly  protested  against 
that  pretended  opposition  between  the  truths  of  faith  and  the  truths 
of  philosophy,^  he  endeavored  to  show,  also,  that  this  doctrine  was  con- 
trary to  reason  and  by  no  means  a  genuine  doctrine  of  Aristotle. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  divine  attributes  gained  rich  accessions 
by  the  labors  of  these  theologians.  Several  new  investigations  were 
evoked  by  Abelard.  One  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  was, 
that  he  had  denied  the  essential  omnipresence  of  God.  Walter  of 
Mauretania,  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  thought  that  he  had  heard 
an  opinion  of  this  sort  uttered  by  Abelard  himself.^  Also,  Hugo 
a  St.  Vietore  speaks*  of  certain  sophists,  who  maintained  that  God  was 
omnipresent  only  in  virtue  of  his  pow'er,  but  not  in  virtue  of  his 
essence  ;^  since  otherwise,  God  would  be  affected  by  the  impurity  in 
the  world.  According  to  this  statement,  Abelard,  like  the  bocinians 
in  later  times,  supposed  a  being  of  God  without  the  woi*ld, —  in  the 
sense  of  limitation, —  so  that  this  "  without"  should  be  understood  as 
spatial,  and,  separating  from  one  another  the  essence  of  God  and  his 
acts,  reduced  his  omnipresence  simply  to  the.  fact  that  God's  agency 
extends  to  everything  in  the  world.  But  if  we  consult  Abelard's  own 
explanations  of  the  matter,  we  see  plamly  that  he  was  very  far  from 

contra  Avorroistas  in  vol.  xix  of  the  Ve*    de  false  et  impossibili,  quod  ctiam  Deus 
netian  edition.  faccrc  non  potest.     Quod  fidelium  aores 

*  See  the    Life    of  Thomas    Aquinas,    ferre  non  possunt. 

already  refcnt J  to,  c.  iv.     A  knight,  who  *  His  words  addressed  to  Abelard,  in 

wai    called  upon  to  do  penance   for  his  D' Archery,  Spicilegia,  t.  iii,  f.  525 :  Prae- 

crimes,  gave  for  his  reply,  that  if  Peter  ob-  terca  notificate  mihi,  si  adhuc  creditis,  oaod 

tained  salvation,  ho  also  was  sure  of  it,  for  Deus  essentialiter  non  sit  in  mundo  Tel  ali- 

there  was  but  one  and  the  same  spirit  in  l>i.    Quod,  si  bene  memini  auUivi  vos  fateri, 

himself  and  in  Peter.  quando  novissime  invicem  contulimoa  de 

•  See  in  lib.  ii,  Sentent  Dist  17.  Quaest.  quibusdam  scntentiis.      From  which  very 
ii,  artic.  i.  words  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  might 

'  He  says,  in  opposition  to  that  state-  easily  have  misunderstood  Abelard. 

ment:  Cum  autem  de  necessitate  concludi  ^  In  his  Summa  Tractat.  i,  c.  iv. 

Aon  possit  nisi  verum  neccssarium,  cujus  '  Quidam  calumniatores  veritatis  dicnnt, 

oppositum  est  falsnm  et  impossibile,  sequi-  Deum  per  potcntiam    et  non  per  esaen- 

tar  tecundom  ejus  dictam,  quod  fides  sit  tiam  ubique  esse. 
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entertaining  any  such  views.  What  he  says  isthis :  "  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  God's  being  present  anywhere  after  a  spatial  manner,  but  we 
must  understand  his  omnipresence  as  an  omnipresent  agency."  He 
meant  only  to  give  prominence  to  this  idea,  that  God  is  omnipresent  in 
his  agency  without  spatial  presence  or  spatial  change,  without  depart- 
ing from  that  immutability  of  his  essence  which  ever  holds  the  like 
relation  to  S})ace  and  time ;  —  that  space  presents  no  hmitation,  has 
no  existence  for  him.^  But  even  this,  which  Abelard  said  concerning 
an  active  omnipresence  of  God, —  directly  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
all  spatial  representations,  gave  occasion  to  the  misconception,  that  he 
denied  the  essential  omnipresence  of  God,  and  referred  it  simply  to  Ub 
agency,  separated  from  his  essence.  In  his  Introductio  in  Theohffiaimf 
he  says :  "  As  spirit  generally  is  spatially  present  nowhere,  and  spa- 
tially moves  itself  in  no  direction,  so  this  holds  good  preeminently  of 
God,  since  he,  by  his  essence,  is  everywhere  present.^  In  accordance 
with  this  must  those  passages  of  sacred  Scripture  be  understood,  which 
spea^  of  God  as  coming  or  descending;  by  which,  is  not  meant  a 
movement  in  space,  but  a  new  effect,  proceeding  from  that  agency  of 
God,  which  is  circumscribed  by  no  space.*  Thus,  for  example,  when 
it  is  said  that  he  comes  to  or  departs  from  this  or  that  individual,  Hie 
reference  is  to  the  communication  or  withdrawal  of  his  giTts."^  In 
this  way,  too,  he  keeps  clear  of  a  misconception  with  regard  to  Hie 
incarnation  of  Gt)d,  which  arose  from  its  being  so  sensuously  appre- 
hended :  "  When  God  is  said  to  come  upon  the  Virgin,  this  should  be 
understood  of  some  peculiar  relation  of  God's  all-pervading  agency.* 
By  his  descent  upon  the  Virgin,  nothing  else  was  denoted  than  that 
letting  down  of  himself  whereby  he  entered  into  union  with  human 
nature.^  That  God  is  essentially  everywhere,  is  a  proposition  referring 
to  his  power  or  agency  which  is  nowhere  inactive,  but  manifests  its 
action  in  all  places.®  As  without  God's  preserving  agency  nothing  could 
subsist  even  for  a  moment,  so  this  very  conception  involves  in  it,  that 


^  In  the  Apoloprctical  Dialogue,  concern*  *  Cam  in  quosdam  venire  vel  a  qaibil§- 

inj*  the  relaiion  ot*  which  to  Abclard's  an-  dam  reccdere  dicitur,  juxta  douorum  rao* 

thurship  we  liave  spoken   alK>vc,  and  in  rum  collationcm  vel  subtractionem  int^- 

%vhith  we,  at  any  rate,  find  the  correct  ex-  gitur  id,  non secundum  localcm  ejus  adyeil- 

]»osition  of  his  doctrines,  it  is  said:  Ipse,  turn  vol  recessum,  qui  ubiquc  per  praesen- 

qui  sic  nunc  quoque  sine  positione  locali  tiam  saae  Bubstantiao  semper  existens,  non 

sicut  ante  temp<jra  consistent,  non  tam  in  habet,  quo  movcri  localiter  possit. 

loco  esse  ducendus  est,  qui  nullatenus  loca-  '  Cum  itaque  Deus  in  virginem  venira 

lis  est,  quam  in  se  cuncta  concludcre  loca.  dicitur,  secundum   aequam    (perhaps  ali- 

Qui  enim  ante  omnia  sine  loco  exstitit,  ncc  quam)  eflicaciam,  non  secundum  localem 

sihi  t)tsins  modum  (no  limits  for  himself)  sed  accessionem  intelUgi  debet. 

nobis  loca  fi\brieavit.     Per  potentiam  suam  ^  Quid  est  enim  aliud,  eum  in  virginem 

tiun  iiitni  oiniiiii  quam  extra;  by  which  is  dcsccndisse,  at  incamarctur,nisi  ut  nostnun 

denoted  that  this  category  of  space,  inner  assumeret  infirmitatem,  se  humiliassei  Ql 

or  outtr,  cannot  be  applied  to  God's  being  hae'c  quidem  humiliatio  ejus  videlicet  In* 

and  action.   L.  c.  p.  95,  seqq.  telligatur  descensus  ? 

^  Lib.  iii,  p  1126.  ^  Quod  tamen  abiqne  esse  per  subtlta* 

^  Ubi([uc  per  substantiam,  ubique  essen-  tiam  dicitur,  juxta  ejus  potentiam  vel  ope- 

tialiter,  semper  substantiao  praoscntia  in  rationem  dici  arbitror,  ac  si  videlicet  dfoe- 

omnibus  est  loeis.  retur,  ita  ei  cuncta  loca  esse  praesentiai  Ql 

^  Non  aliquis  ejus  localis  accessiiB,  aed  in  eis  aliquid  operari  nunqoam  cess^ 

aliqois  novae  operationis  effectiis  ostenditer.  CjjuB  potmtia  tit  alicnbi  otiosa. 
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it  18  by  the  energy  of  his  essence  God  exists  and  acts  everywhere."^ 
From  these  remarks,  it  is  already  quite  evident  that  Abelard  does  not, 
by  what  he  says  concerning  the  di\ine  omnipresence,  as  an  active 
ODe,  by  any  means  exclude  essential  omnipresence  ;  and  he  liimself 
tftkes  care  to  guard  against  any  such  interpretation,  by  adding :  "  It 
10  common  to  say  of  a  monarch,  that  he  has  a  long  arm,  because  he 
makes  his  power  felt  even  in  distant  regions ;  he  does  so,  however,  not 
by  his  essence,  but  by  means  of  his  representatives."^  Abelard 
thought  he  had  hit  upon  an  analogy  by  which  we  might  form  some 
right  conception  of  the  divine  omnipresence,  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
«ml  is  present  in  all  parts  of  the  body.^  Thus,  also,  he  expressed 
■himself  in  his  lectures,  as  we  may  see  in  his  so-called  Sentences:^ 
"God  is  everywhere  present  by  his  essence,  because  he  everywhere 
iBots  immediately  by  himself,  without  needing  the  instrumentality  of 
others.  For  although  a  king  may  act,  by  his  power,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  douunion,  yet  he  is  not  everywhere  by  his  essence ; 
nnce  he  cannot  act  at  once  throughout  his  whole  empire  withoi^  em- 
ploying ministers  and  servants."  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  also,  that 
Abelard  applied  the  idea  of  omnipresence  to  time  as  well  as  to  space.^ 
Hugo  a  Sancto  Victore  defends  the  doctrine  of  an  essential  presence 
of  God,^  perhaps  in  opposition  to  Abelard 's  misunderstood  explication.^ 
He  lays  down  the  trilemma :  Either  God  is  nowhere  according  to 
his  essence,  or,  he  is  in  some  place  without  being  everywhere,  or,  he  is 
everywhere.  The  first  and  second  cannot  be  true ;  only  the  third 
supposition,  therefore,  remains :  "  Though  we  cannot  perfectly  com- 
prehend," he  says,  "  yet  we  must  beUeve,  without  doubting,  that  God 
is^  in  essence,  everywhere."  According  to  Hugo's  notions,  moreover, 
tlM  idea  of  the  divine  omnipresence  is  coincident  with  the  truth  that 
all  things  subsist  in  dependence  on  God's  preserving  agency,®  The 
same  connection  of  ideas  was  adopted  by  the  scholastic  theologians  of 
the  thirteenth  century :  "  God  is  everywhere  present  in  space,"  says 
Thomas  Aquinas,^  "  inasmuch  as  he  communicates  to  all  that  is  in 
space  being,  force,  and  activity."*® 

In  treating  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  omnipotence,  the  school- 
men of  the  twelfth  century  met  with  similar  difficulties  to  those  with 

^  Nam  ct  ipsa  loca  et  quicqnid  est  in  ci<t,  ^  As  in  Abelard's  Sentences  a  passage  of 

nisi  ])cr  ipsum  conserventur,  munere  non  Augustin  is  quoted,  and   also  Hago  de- 

pOMunt,  ct  per  snbstantiam  tVi  eia  esse  dici-  claims  against  such  an  appeal  to  words  of 

tor,  ubi  per  propriac  virtutem  substantiao  Augastin,  this  maj  indicate  that  he  actn- 

allqnid  nnnqoam  opcrari  cessetvel  ea  ip«  ally  directed  his  polemics  against  Abelard; 

aa  servando  vcl  aliquid  in  iis  per  seipsum  perhaps  against  some  of  his  expressions 

mlnistrando.  m  his  lectures,  according  to  some  of  the 

'  Non  tamen  hoc  per  substantiam  facere  copies  circulatcid  about 

snffldunt,  quod  per  Vicarios  agunt  '  Ncc  sine  eo  potest  aliquid  subsistere 

'  Anima  per  operationem  vegetandi  ac  ctiam  per  momentum  ex  omnibus,  quae  fe- 

scnticndi  singulis  membris  tota  insit,  ut  cit,  quia  omnia  continet  et  penetrat  et  nuUo 

•ingula  vegetet  et  in  singulis  sentiat  continetur. 

"*  Cap.  xix,  p.  50.  '  Summa.  p.  i.    Qu.  viii,  art.  i  ct  ii. 

*  Oninis  locus  ci  praescns,  sic  et  omne  *®  Ut  dans  eis  esse  et  virtutem  ct  opera* 

lekBpus,  in  tlie  place  just  quoted.  tionem,quod  dat  esse  omnibus  locatis,qiiao 

'  li.  c  Summa  Tract,  i,  c.  iv.  replent  omnia  loca. 


• 
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the  solution  of  which  Origen  had  busied  himself.  Two  different  rocks 
were  to  be  avoided  :  they  must  not,  under  the  name  of  omnipotence, 
attribute  to  God  an  infinite  arbitrary  will ;  nor,  in  seeking  to  avoid  this 
danger,  represent  the  divine  being  as  dependent  on  a  natural  neces- 
sity, or  derogate  anything  from  his  absolute  freedom.  By  the  prudent 
precaution  and  pious  modesty  of  the  speculations  by  which  he 
endeavors  to  guard  against  both  these  errors,  Anselm  especially  dia- 
tinguishes  himself.  He  says :  "  The  freedom  and  will  of  God  we 
must,  conformably  to  reason,  so  understand  as  to  place  nothing  in  hpi 
that  is  derogatory  from  his  dignity.  The  true  idea  of  freedom  regards 
that  only  which  is  befitting  and  becoming  the  divine  excellence.* 
When  it  is  said, '  What  God  wills  is  good,  and  what  he  wills  not  is  not 
good,'  this  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if,  supposing  God  should  will 
anything  that  is  bad,  it  would  be  good  because  he  willed  it ;  for  it 
does  not  follow  that,  if  God  should  lie,  it  would  be  right  to  lie ;  bat 
rather,  that  a  being  who  lied  could  not  be  God.  As  truly  as  God  is 
God,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  that  he  should  will  that  which 
is  bad.2  An  hypothetical  proposition  of  this  sort  is  much  the  same  as 
if  we  should  set  together  the  two  impossible  things, —  if  water  is  dry, 
fire  is  water.  When  we  talk,  in  the  case  of  God,  of  a  necessity  to 
will  that  which  is  good,  the  expression  is  an  improper  one.  What  we 
denominate  necessity,  is  nothing  else  than  the  immutability  of  his 
goodness,  which  he  has  from  himself,  which  is  not  derived  to  him  from 
some  other  quarter. "^  Thus  he  rebuts  the  objection  that  God,  if  he 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  will  that  which  is  good,  deserves  no  thanks. 
It  is  not  a  natural  necessity,  but  the  immutability  of  his  eternal,  holj 
will,  and  therefore  is  he  the  more  to  be  praised  in  all  his  goodness.* 

But  Abelard's  speculations  could  not  be  confined  within  the  limits 
which  the  pious  spirit  of  Anselm  prescribed  to  itself.  Ho  says  first:* 
^^  We  should  be  cautious  not  to  admit  into  the  idea  of  omnipotence, 
anything  that  is  grounded  in  deficiencies  and  limitations  of  creaturely 
existence, "0  and  on  this  side,  he  falls  in  with  Anselm.  But  he  adds: 
"  We  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  refer  everything  which  it  lies  in  man's 
power  to  do,  to  the  divine  omnipotence,  in  so  far  as  in  him  we  liye^ 
move,  and  have  our  being,  and  he  works  all  in  all.^    For  he  employs 

'  In  hit)  Dialogic,  car  Dens  homo  lib.  i,  improprie  dicitar  necessitan,  obi  ncc  coaetio 

c.  xii :   Libertatem  et  volnntatem  Dei  sic  ulla  est  nee  prohibitio.    Qaapropter  qno- 

debemus  rationabiliter  intelli^re,  at  digni-  niam  Deus  pcrfecte  habct  a  se  quioqnid 

tati  illius  non  videamar  repugnaro.   Liber-  hal)ct,  ille  maxime  laadandus  est  de  bonii, 

tas  enim  non  est  nisi  ad  hoc,  qaod  expedit  quae  habet  et  servat,  non  ulla  necessitate, 

aat  qnod  decet  sed  propria  et  aetema  immutabilitate. 

'Non  scquitur:  si  Deus  vnlt  mentiri,  ^  Introdactio,  lib.  iii,  p.  1109. 

justum    esse    mentiri,  sed  potios  Deum  *  Alioquin  e  converso  impotentiam  dice* 

ilium  non  esse.  reraus  potentiam  et  potcutiain  impoteil* . 

'  Quae  necessitas  non  est  aliod,  qaam  tiam. 

immatabilitas  honestatis  ejus,  quam  a  se  ^  Non  absurdo  tamen  et  de  his  oronibUi 

ipso  ct  non  ah  alio  habet,  et  idcirco  impro-  quae  efficero  possumus,  Deum  potentem 

prie  dicitur  necessitas.  praedicabimus  et  omnia,  quae  agimas,  ^joa 

*  Lib.  ii,  c.  X, :  Hecte  asseritur  ipse  sibi  potentiao  tribuimus,  in  quo  vivimus,  move* 

dedisse  justitianiet  scipsum  justum fccissc.  mnr  et  snmus,  et  ''qui  omnia  operator  In 

Idcirco  i;\u«hin(lu.s  est  dc  sua  jastitia,  nee  omnibus.*' 
necessitate,  scd  libertate  jostos  est,  quia 
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as  instniments  to  accomplish  that  which  he  wills ;  and  it  may,  in  a 
certain  sense,  be  said,  that  he  brings  about  that  which  he  suffers  us  to 
bring  about.    But  he  goes  still  farther,  and  starts  the  question  whether 
God  could  do  more,  other,  and  better  than  he  has  actually  done ; 
wbich  he  answers  in  the  negative ;  though  he  acknowledges,  indeed, 
how  offensive  this  must  appear  to  someJ     The  consideration  seemed 
to  him  of  irresistible  weight,  that  God,  who  is  the  supreme  reason,  can 
do  nothing  except  what  is  in  conformity  ^^th  reason ;  that  what  he 
does  is  always  the  best,  and  that  by  virtue  of  his  goodness  he  can  do 
no  other  than  this.'    He  brings  up  objections  to  this  statement,  and 
flien  seeks  to  refute  them.     On  this  supposition,  God's  omnipotence 
would  have  narrower  limits  than  man's  ability ;  for  man  can  do  a 
great  many  things  otherwise  than  he  actually  does.     And  he  brings 
up  the  words  of  Christ,  when  ho  said :  "  If  I  prayed  to  my  Father,  he 
would  send  ten  thousand  angels."     In  reply  to  the  first  objection,  he 
remarks :  "  That  we  can  do  many  things  that  we  ought  not  to  do,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  our  weakness  rather  than  to  our  dignity.     We  should  be 
better  if  we  could  not  do  that  which  is  evil."   In  reply  to  the  second 
ob]ection,  he  says :  "  Most  assuredly,  God  would  have  done  this  if 
Ghrist  had  prayed ;  but  that  Christ  should  request  this  is  the  very 
thing  that  was  impossible,  since  it  was  contrary  to  his  temper."     And 
thus,  generally,  he  meets  these  and  the  like. objections  by  distinguish- 
ing an   hypothetical   and  an  absolute  possibility  and  necessity.     To 
ttiose  wlio  said  :  If  God  could  not  act  differently,  we  should  be  under 
no  obligation  of  gratitude  to  him,  he  replies :  "  It  was  really  to  be 
denominated  nothing  else  than  a  certain  necessity  of  his  essence  or  of 
his  goodness,  one  with  his  will,  and  no  constraint."^   "  Since  his  good- 
ness is  so  great  that  it  moves  him  of  himself  to  all  good  acts,  he  ought 
therefore  to  be  the  more  loved  and  honored  on  account  of  his  own  proper 
essence,  because  this  goodness  dwells  not  in  him  in  an  accidental,  but 
in  an  essential  and  immediate  way.^     For  should  we  be  less  thankful 
tp  a  person  who  afforded  us  help  in  distress,  if  his  love  were  so  great 
that  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  but  felt  constrained  by  the  force  of  his 
lore  to  help  us?"     This  explanation  he  repeated  in  his  Theologia 
Chriatiana,^    "  God  is  ever  and  at  all  times  so  consumed,  to  express 
ourselves  after  the  manner  of  men,  by  his  inexpressible  goodness,  that 
wjbathe  wills,  he  wills  necessaiily ;  and  what  he  does,  he  does  necessarily; 
just  as  everything  that  is  grounded  in  the  essence  of  God,  dwells  in 


^  Licet  hacc  nostra  opinio  pancos  ant  est  separata  nee  coactio  dicenda  eit,  qua 

Dollos  habeat  asscntatores  ct  plurimum  a  etiam  nolens  id  fiicere  cogatnr. 

dictis  ganctornm  et  aliquantulum  a  rationc  *  Cum  ejus  tanta  sit  bonitas  atque  optima 

dinentire  videatur.  voluntas,  ut  ad  faciendum  Don  invitom 

'  Cum  videlicet  in  singulis  faciendis  vel  eum,  sed  spontaneom  inclinet,  tanto  am- 

dimittendis  rationabilcm  habeat  cansam,  pHuB  ex   propria    natura  diligendus   est 

cur  ab  ipso  fiant  ycI  dimittantur  nee  ipse  atque  hinc  glorificandus,  qnanto  haec  boni- 

qtiicqaam,  quia  summa  ratio  est,  contra  id  tas  ejus  non  ci  per  accidens,  sed  sabstanti- 

{odd  rationi  congruit,  aut  vcllc  aut  agere  alitcr  atque  incommntalnliter  inest 

ffjBMLt.  *  L.  c.  Martene  et  Darand  thesaur^  aiieo> 

■  Hie  enim  qnacdam  naturae  vel  boni-  dotor.  t  v,  f.  1857. 
tatis  ejus  necesaitas  ab  ejus  Toluntate  non 
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it  after  an  eternal  and  necessary  manner."^  The  extreme  timiditj  that 
filled  the  mind  of  Abelard,  lest  he  should  say  something  which  mudit 
be  hurtful  to  the  religious  interest,  expresses  itself  in  what  ho  remam, 
under  his  sense  of  the  difficulties  that  pressed  him :  '^  But  as  it  is  oar 
endeavor  to  preserve  spotless  the  honor  of  God  in  all  things,  and  to 
glorify  him  to  the  utmost  of  our  abihty,  so  let  us  trustfully  invoke  hii 
assistance,  that  he  who  frees  his  chosen  from  their  sins,  would  make 
me  free  from  the  confusion  of  words,  and  that,  by  his  grace,  he  would 
deliver  me  from  the  snare  of  this  or  that  expression,  to  the  glory  of  his 
own  name,  so  that  we  may  not  be  found  chargeable  in  his  sight,  either 
with  falsehood  or  presumption  towards  him.  For  it  is  he  who  tries  the 
heart  and  the  reins,  who  regards,  in  all,  the  disposition  of  the  heart 
rather  than  the  outward  action,  and  asks  not  what  has  been  done,  but 
with  what  intention  it  was  done."^  After  the  same  manner,  he  touches 
upon  this  point  in  the  published  copies  of  his  lectures.^  He  observes 
of  those  who  urged  similar  reasons  to  the  ones  just  cited,  against  these 
tenets,  that  they  did  not  seem  to  him  rightly  to  understand,  either  the 
wisdom  of  God,  or  the  declarations  of  Scripture  or  of  the  church 
fathers.  He  then*  notices  the  opinion  of  those  who  endeavored  to 
solve  the  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  omnipotence  by  saying  that  God 
could  do  this  or  that  if  he  pleased.  He  objects  to  them,  that  thej 
represented  God  anthropopatbically,  as  if  deliberating  with  himseff 
before  he  came  to  a  decision.  Now  as  this  doctrine  of  Abelard  was 
also  fairly  attacked  by  his  opponents,  he  was  obliged  to  speak  of  it  in 
his  apology ;  where  he  declared  that  he  held  fast  everything  tiiat 
was  essential  to  him,  and  avoided  that  which  had  given  offence  to 
many.  *'  I  believe  that  God  can  do  only  what  it  is  befitting  him  to  do 
(wliich  was  acknowledged  even  by  Ansclm)  ;  and  that  he  can  do 
much  that  he  will  not  do."  This  he  might  indeed  have  said,  on  his 
old  grounds,  provided  the  "  can  "  were  understood  abstractly,  concern- 
ing  which  he  makes  no  further  explanation  here.^ 

Hugo  a  St.  Victore  controverted  in  both  of  his  works  the  doctrine 
of  Abelard,  but  without  naming  him.  He  declaims  against  those  who 
affirmed  that  God  was  so  bound  by  the  measure  and  law  of  his  own 
works,  that  he  could  do  nothing  other  and  nothing  better  than  what  he 
had  done  ;  those  who  set  limits  to  God's  infinite  power.  He  describes 
them  as  men  who  had  lost  themselves  in  their  own  curious  specula* 
tions,®  men  swollen  with  the  conceit  of  their  own  knowledge ;  ^  and 

'  Ex  ipsa  sua  ct  incffubili  lionitate  adco  et  renum  mugis  in  omnibus  in  intentionem 

semper,  ut  humano  more  loquor,  accensus,  attcndit,  quam  actionem,  nee  quae  flttU| 

ut  quae  vult  neccssario  velit  ct  quae  facit,  sed  quo  aniino  fiant.     T.  v,  f,  1338. 

noees^a^io  facial.    Non  enim  carero  sua  ^  Sententiae,  cd.  Kheinwald,  c,  xx. 

potest  l>ona  voluntate,  quam  habet,  cum  *  Page  55. 

sit  ei  natiinilis  et  coaetcrna,  non  adventitio,  ^  Ka   solummodo    Deura    posse  hem 

bicut   nostra  est  nobid,  et  omne,  quod  in  credo,  quae    ipsum    facere    conveniti   et 

natura  est  divinitatis,  necessario  ei  atqne*  multa  facere  potest,  quae  nunquam  ilMiet 

omnibus  modis  incvitabiliter  inest,  atpote  •  l)e   sacrament,    lib,    i,  c.    xzii  s  Hii 

justitia,  ])iotaH,  miscricordia  et  qnaeconque  nostri  scrutatores,  qui  defeccrunt  scmtaalM 

erga  creaturas  l,>ona  voluntas.  scrutationcs. 

^  Nc  nos  mendacii  vel  praesumptionia  in  '  Summa  Tract,  i,  c.  xxiv:  Qooidaa 

earn  ab  iptK>  arguamor,  qiu  probator  cordia  identia  iuflatos. 
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Sit  Abelard  would  doubtless  have  taken  up  into  his  doctrine  all  that 
ugo  said  on  the  other  side,  and  appropriated  it  as  a  still  further 
determination  of  that  doctrine.  He  applies  here,  in  speaking  of  the 
divine  will,  a  distinction  which  afterwards  acquired  great  importance 
in  the  doctrinal  controversies ;  the  distinction  of  will  in  itself,  as  the 
interior  action  of  God,  voluntas  as  heneplacitum  Dei ;  and  that  which 
presents  itself  phenomenally,  as  an  object  of  the  divine  will,  signum 
oeneplacUi,^  Now,  if  we  understand  the  divine  will  in  the  former 
sense,  God  can  do  nothing  and  will  nothing  except  what  he  wills ;  for 
his  will  is  identical  with  his  being  and  power.^  But  if  we  speak  of  his 
will  in  the  other  sense,  the  case  is  altered.  All  that  God  has  created 
can  be  better  than  it  is,  if  God  so  wills.  He  can  make  what  he  has 
created  into  something  better ;  which  does  not  suppose  that  it  was  bad 
^before,  but  that  he  raises  what  he  had  created  good  to  a  still  higher 
degree  of  perfection  ;  not  that  God,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned, 
oni^ht  to  have  done  better,  but  that  it  may  become  better  through  his 
operation,  while  he  himself  remains  immutably  the  same.''^  He 
agrees  with  Abelard  and  Ansolm,  in  extending  the  idea  of  the  divine 
omnipotence  to  everything  that  is  a  positive  power,  and  therefore 
excluding  only  that  which  has  its  ground  rather  in  a  deficiency  or 
limitation  of  the  creature.'*  But  it  is  a  remark  of  Hugo's,  important 
in  its  connection  with  the  theistic  principle,  that,  as  time  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  God's  eternity,  nor  space  with  God's  immensity,  so 
neither  are  the  works  of  God  commensurate  with  his  omnipotence.* 

The  dogmatists  of  the  thirteenth  century,  also,  declared  against 
Abelard's  doctrine,  though,  at  the  same  time,  his  name  was  not  men- 
tioned. Thomas  Aquinas  says:  "As  the  power  of  God  is  one, not 
only  with  his  essence  but  also  with  his  wisdom,  so  it  may  be  rightly 
said,  that  nothing  is  in  God's  power  which  is  not  grounded  in  the  order 
of  divine  wisdom  ;  for  the  divine  wisdom  embraces  the  whole  extent  of 
the  divine  power.  Nevertheless,  the  order  implanted  in  things  by  the 
divine  wisdom  is  not  commensurate  with  that  wisdom  itself,  so  that  the 
latter  is  limited  to  that  order.  If  the  end  for  which  things  were  made 
(rtood  in  a  commensurate  relation  to  those  things,  it  might  be  said  that 
wisdom  is  confined  to  a  certain  determinate  order,  that  this  determi- 
nate order  must  necessarily  take  place,  in  order  that  this  determinate 
end  of  wisdom  may  be  attained.  But  the  divine  goodness  is  an  end 
standing  in  no  relation  of  comparison  with  created  things.^    Hence  it 

*  Sicut  prnoceptio  ct  prohibitio  si<;na  quod  vult,  idem  est  enim  vello  quod  esse, 
Simt  voluntatis  divinae,  ita  ct  operatio  et  ct  idem  etiam  vclle  quod  posse, 
permissio.  Summa  Tract  i,  c.  xiii.  This  *  Kon  ut  ipse  quantum  ad  se  melius 
distinction  was  employed  already  by  Abe-  faciat  sed  ut,  quod  fecit,  ipso  identidcm 
Uurd,  without  his  denoting  it  in  tliis  partic-  operante  et  in  codcm  persevcranto  melius 
ttUr  form,  Introduct.  in  theol.  opp.  page  liat 

1111:  Velle  Deus  duobus  modis  dicitur        •*  Omnia  potest  Deus,  quae  posse  poten 
aat  secundum  pro^^dentiac  suae  onlinati-  •  tia  est. 

onem  aut  secundum  consilii    adhortatio-        ^  Sicut  aeternitatem  non  nequat  tempus, 
Bern.  nee  immcnsitatem  locus,  sic  nee  potentiam 

•  Si  dc  ij)sa  Dei  voluntate  loquimnr,    opus. 

qnae  est  hoc  quod  ipse,  nihil  potest  facere,        •  Sed  divina  bonitas  est  finis,  impropor- 
sisi  quod  vult  et  nihil  potest  Telle,  nisi    tionabiliter  excedens  res  creatas. 
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follows,  that  the  divine  goodness  may  manifest  itself  In  manifold  ways, 
in  ways  other  than  the  actual  ones ;  that  it  is  not  tied  to  this  particu* 
lar  order  of  tilings ;  therefore  we  must  hold  absolutely,  that  God  can  do 
otherwise  than  he  does."  Thus  he  comes  upon  the  distinction  between 
the  divine  power,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  order  of  the  universe  estab- 
lished by  divine  wisdom,  and  the  divine  power  absolutely,  which  holc^ 
of  everything  that  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  potentia  Dei  ordi- 
naria  et  ahsoluta.  We  must  admit  he  has  by  no  means  resolved  all 
the  difficulties  brought  up  by  Abelard  ;  and  the  distinction  he  makes 
might  be  adopted  and  employed  also  by  Abelard,  in  his  own  way. 

In  their  attempts  towards  a  rational  mode  of  apprehending  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  the  schoolmen  of  this  period  pursued  the  same 
method  with  Angus  tin,  in  making  the  analogy  between  the  creaturely 
and  the  supreme  Spirit,  their  starting-point.  This  matter  Wixs  first  pro- 
foundly investigated  and  set  forth  by  Anselm.  "  We  can  know  God," 
says  he, "  not  from  himself,  but  only  after  the  analogy  of  his  creatures. 
That  will  best  subserve  this  knowledge,  therefore,  which  presents  the 
highest  degree  of  resemblance  to  God.  If  everything,  so  far  as  it  his 
bein^,  is  an  image  of  the  highest  being,  this  must  hold  good  in  the  most 
eminent  degree  of  that  which  is  highest  in  the  whole  creation ;  this  is 
the  rational  spirit.  The  more,  then,  it  endeavors  to  enter  into  itself^ 
for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  its  own  essence,  the  more 
will  it  succeed  in  elevatmg  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  God.^  Hence 
this  spirit  may  rightly  be  denominated  a  mirror  to  itself,  in  which  to 
contemplate  the  image  of  him  whom  it  cannot,  as  yet,  behold  face  to 
face."  Thus  Anselm  starts  from  the  analogy  of  human  consciousness, 
in  order  to  mount  upwards  to  the  idea  of  the  Trinity.  ''As  it  belongi 
to  the  essence  of  the  creaturely  spirit  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
itself,  and  thus  to  produce  an  image  of  itself  within  itself,  we  most 
conceive  the  same  to  hold  true,  after  the  highest  manner,  of  the  divme 
Being.  The  supreme  Wisdom  knows  himself  after  an  eternal  manner, 
which  is  nothing  other  than  the  eternal  Word  ;  his  most  perfect  imase, 
of  the  same  essence  w^ith  himself.^  As,  again,  everything  produced  by 
human  art  existed  first  in  the  idea  of  the  producing  mind  ;  as  this  idea 
remains  even  when  the  work  is  destroyed,  and  is  itself,  in  this  respect, 
one  with  the  art  of  the  produdng  mind  ;  so  it  is  not  another  but  the 
same  Word,  in  whom  God  knows  himself,  and  by  whom  all  things  were 
created.  This  divine  idea  is  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  the  crea- 
tures in  manifestation,  and  preced^  them  ;  it  is  unchangeftble  and 
remains,  even  if  the  changeable  creature  perishes,  llie  creatures 
possess,  in  this  divine  Word,  a  higher  being  than  in  themselves,  in  mani- 
festation ;  they  are,  in  so  far,  one  with  the  divine  AVord  himself.^ 
Kow  if  our  knowledge  of  things  only  receives  into  itself  an  image  of  the 

^  Quill  igitur  apertius,  quam  quia  mens  ncre  consubstantialcm  sibi  similitadinetn 

rationalis  quanto  studiosius  ad  se  discen-  suam,  id  est  yerbum  siiuni  ? 

duni  inteiulit,  tanto  cfficacius  ad  illios  cog-  *  In  seipsis  sunt  essentia  mutabilis,  se- 

nitionem  ascendit  ?   Monolog.  c.  Ixvi.  cundum  inimutabilem  rationem  creata,  in 

^  Hoc  itaquc  modo  quis  negct,  sammam  ipso  vero  sunt  ipsa  prima  essentia  et  pnmA 

sapientiam,  cum  se  dicendo  intelligit,  gig-  existendi  yeritas. 

VOL.  IV,  89 
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same,  which  is  not  adequate  to  that  which  they  are  essentially  in 
themselves,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  still  less  capaMe  of  comprehend 
ing  that  hip;her  being  of  things,  as  they  exist  in  the  divine  Word,  which  is 
represented  in  created  being  only  as  in  an  image,  and  that  Word  itself.^ 
It  is  a  relation  with  which  nothing  else  can  be  compared,  that  what 
the  supreme  Mind  and  his  eternal  Word  are  in  their  essence,  and  in 
their  relation  to  the  creation,  is  complete  by  itself  in  each,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  both ;  and  still,  no  pluraUty  in  the  two  arises  therefrom. 
This  community  of  being  is  incapable  of  being  expressed  by  words.^ 
The  most  suitable  and  befitting  words  by  which  to  denote  this  relation, 
that  one  proceeds  from  the  other  and  is  yet  perfectly  equal  to  the 
same,  are  the  term  birth,  the  name  Son.  Here,  alone,  the  fact  is  per- 
fectly exemplified,  that  the  act  of  producing  requires  the  cooperation 
of  nothing  else,  and  that  what  is  produced  represents  the  image  of  the 
producer  without  any  dfesimilitude.^  As  self-knowledge  presupposes 
the  remembrance  of  one's  self  (the  thought  of  one's  self),  s.o  this 
memoria,  from  which  is  produced  the  Word,  corresponds  to  the  Father. 
As  God  knows  himself,  he  loves  himself;  and  as  the  love  of  God  to 
himself  presupposes  in  him  the  remembrance  of  himself  and  the  knowl 
edge  of  himself,  so  this  is  denoted  by  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  both.  All  three  pass  completely  into  each  other,  constituting  the 
one  supreme  Essence."  By  means  of  this  concatenation  of  ideas, 
Anselm  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Western  church  concerning  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  Father  and  Son.  Being  present 
during  the  time  of  his  banishment  from  England,  in  1098,  at  the  council 
of  Bari  in  Apulia,  where  the  differences  between  the  two  churches 
came  up  for  discussion,  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  the  Western 
doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  against  the  Greeks ;  and,  as  his 
mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  met  with  general  approbation,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  pope  to  reduce  it  to  writing. 

In  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  drew  upon  him  so  many  attacks, 
Abelard  followed  a  similar  method ;  only  with  a  difference  arising  out 
of  his  different  mode  of  contemplating  the  relation  of  faith  to  rational 
knowledge ;  which  led  him  to  ccmsider  that  analogy  as  constituting 
proper  evidence  for  a  truth  grounded  in  the  essence  ot'  reason,  although 
this  truth  might  first  be  clearly  brought^up  to  consciousness  by  a  super- 
natural revelation,  which  by  others  was  represented  as  being  only  an 
analogy  illustrating  some  truth  communicated  by  supernatural  revela- 
tion, lie  wished  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  necessary 
idea  of  reason,  without  which  G6d  cannot  be  rightly  known  as  the 
highest  Good  ;  and  hence  even  the  better  class  of  the  pagan  philoso- 

*  Cum  constat,  quia  omnis  crcata  sub-  '  Constat  igitur,  quia  cxprimi  non  potest, 

Itantia  tanto   verius   est  in  vcrbo,  id  est  quid  duo  sint,  sununus  spiritus  et  verbmn 

intelli}xentia  croatoris,  quam  in  seipsa,  quan-  ejus,  quamvis  quibusdam  singulorum  pro- 

to  verius  existit  creatrix  quam  crcata  cs-  prietatibus  cojxantur  esse  duo. 

sentia,   (|uoniodo    comprehendat    hnmana  ^  Kam  in  rebus  nliis,  quas  parentis  pro- 

mens,  cujusmodi  sit  illud  diccre  et  ilbi  sci-  lisque  certum  est  Iiabitudinem  habere,  nulla 

entia,  quae  sic  longc  superior  et  verior  est  sic  pigniiur,  ut  nulla  iidmixta  distiiinilitu- 

creatis  suhstantiis.  si  nostra  scientia  tara  dine  omnimodam   similitudincm   parentis 

longe  superatur  ah  illis,  quantum  carum  exhibeat,  ut  oninino  uullius  indigeua  sola 

timilitudo  distat  ab  earum  essentia?  per  se  ad  gignendam  prolem  sofficiat 
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pliers  had  arrived  at  this  knowledge.  lie  would  make  it  out,  that  this 
doctrine  only  served  to  express,  in  an  exhaustive  manner,  the  idea  of 
God  as  the  supremely  good  ;  —  God  as  the  omnipotence  of  the  Father, 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  Son,  as  the  love  or  goodness  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  what  is  said  of  the  relation  of  the  three  persons  to  each  other,  cor- 
responds to  the  relation  of  these  three  ideas  to  each  other.  "  By  the 
name  Father  is  denoted  that  power  of  the  divine  majesty  whereby  God 
is  able  to  bring  to  pass  whatsoever  he  wills ;  the  Word,  or  the  Son, 
denotes  that  wisdom  whereby  he  knows  all  things,  and  nothing  remains 
hid  from  him  ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  goodness  or  the  love  whereby  he 
orders  and  directs  all  things  to  the  best  end.^  It  is  because  these  three 
ideas  contain  the  whole,  that,  in  imploring  the  divine  grace  to  accom- 
plish anything  by  our  means,  we  say,  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  testifying,  by  our  mention  of  the 
divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  that  everything  which  God  does, 
is  done  in  a  glorious  manner.  As  the  eternal  wisdom  presupposes 
omnipotence,  —  is  itself  a  certain  power,  —  so  this  relation  of  the 
derived  to  the  original  is  expressed  by  the  idea  of  eternal  generation. 
But  there  is  no  place  for  love  except  between  two  ;  and  the  symbol  of  ^ 
procession  is  suited  to  denote  the  essence  and  action  of  love,  which  is 
a  proceeding  forth  of  one  being  to  another.  Love  is  an  out-going  from 
one's  self,  a  communication  of  one's  self  to  another ;  the  will  to  enter 
into  union,  into  society,  with  another."^  In  several  places  he  says  : 
'*By  the  Holy  Ghost  is  signified  the  goodness  of  God,  whereby  he 
dispenses  life  and  blessing  from  himself;  exerts  his  agency  on  his 
creatures."^  Yet  in  a  more  recent  passage,  in  the  new  revision  of  his 
Christian  Theology,'*  he  says  :  "  The  mutual  love  of  Father  and  Soji  to 
each  other  is  also  denominated  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  barely  God's 
love  to  his  creatures ;  since  otherwise  the  necessary  existence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  ihe  Trinity  would  not  seem  so  clearly  evident ;  for 
as  creatures  have  not  a  necessary  existence,  the  love  of  God  to  them 
is  not  a  necessary  .love ;  and  so  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  have  a 
necessary  existence.*  But  God  is  self-sufficient,  unchangeable  in  all 
*the  goodness  that  belongs  to  his  being." 

'  Sicut  Dei  patris  vocabulo  divinae  ma-        ^  Maxime  Dcus,   cum  nullius   indi^^ct, 

jestas  potcntiae  cxprimiiur  spccialiier,  ita  erga  ipsuin  benignitatis  arte«;tu  coininovcri 

tilii   scu  verbi  appcllatione  sapieniia  Dei  non  potest,  ut  sibi  aliud  ex  benignirate  im 

bij^nificatur,  qua  cuhcta  discemerc  valet,  ut  pendat,  sed  erga  creatunw  tantum,  quao 

in   nulla  penitus   decipi   queat.    At  vero  divinae  gratiac  benertciis  indigent,  non  so- 

Spiritus  i»ancti  vocabulo  ipsa  ejus  caritas,  lum  ut  sint,  sed  ut  bene  sint.     C^uo  itaque 

sen   benignitas  exprimitur,  qua  videlicet  modo  Deus  a  se  ipso  ad  creutunis  cxire 

optime  cuncta  vult  fieri  sea  disponi  et  eo  dicitur,  per  benignitatis  affectum  vel  ett'ec- 

modo  singula  provenire,  quo  melius  pes-  turn,  qucm  in  creaturis  habeai,  diciitur 

sunt,  aVi'is  quoque  bene  utcns  et  optime  L.  c.  p.  1086. 

singula  disponens  et  ad  optimum  finem        *  Tbeologia  Christiana,  lib.  i v.  f.  1340. 
quo({ue  perducens.   Introduct.  lib.  i,  p.  985.        *  Posset  quippe  esse,  ut  nulla  creatum 

*  Nemo  ad  semetipsum  caritatem  dicitur  unquam  esset,  cum  nulla  ex  necessitate  sit, 

habere,  sed  dilectionem  in  alterum  exten-  ac  per  hoc  consequens  videtur,  ut  jam  nee 

dit,  ut  esse  caritas  possit.  Procederc  itaque  atiectus  ipsius,  quern  yidelieet  erga  creatu- 

Dei  est  sese  ad  aliquam  rem  per  affectam  ras  habet,  ex  necessitate  sit  ae  per  hoc 

caritatis  quodammodo  extcndere.  at  earn  Spiritus  ipse  ex  necessitate  non  sit,  quern 

videlicet  diligat  ac  ei  per  amorcm  se  con-  dicimus  ipsum  aifectum  Dei  esse  sive  amo- 

jungat.    Introduct  lib.  ii.  p.  1085.  rem. 
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As  a  visible  illustration  of  the  relation  of  the  three  persons  to  each 
other,  ho  em])loys  the  comparison  of  a  seal  made  of  brass:  "Here  we 
have  the  brass  material,  lying  at  the  foundation  ;  the  image  of  the  king, 
engraven  on  the  brass ;  *he  form,  composed  of  both,  the  seal.^  Or 
the  imf^ression  on  wax,  where,  in  like  manner,  the  material,  the  form, 
and  that  wliich  is  made  up  of  both,  may  be  distinguished.' '^  He,  like 
earlier  writers,^  thinks  that  the  dispute  with  the  Greeks  might  be 
brought  to  an  end,  if  it  should  be  said,  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds,  in  the 
most  ori;jinal  sense,  from  the  Father  as  the  unbegotten  ;^  but  he  also 
proceeds  from  the  Son,  or  through  the  Son,  when  ho  brings  the  divine 
ideas,  received  from  T^sdom,  into  actual  realization.  Richard  a  St. 
Victore  also  resorted  to  a  comparison  of  the  same  sort  with  that  of 
Abelard ;  tliough  he  did  not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  it,  as  an  argument^ 
to  show  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  too  says  that 
although  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  are  the  same  ;  yet,  in  many  parts  of  Scripture,  power 
seems  to  be  ascribed  particularly  to  the  Father,  wisdom  to  the  Son,  and 
goodness  to  the  Holy  Ghost.^  And  to  a  query  of  the  abbot  Bernard, 
» who  descried  something  in  such  declarations  resembling  what  had  been 
80  oflfensive  to  him  in  Abelard,  he  replied  as  follows :  ''  I  will  very 
cheerfully  toll  you  my  opinion — What  power,  what  wisdom,- what  love 
or  goodness  is,  we  all  know.  From  that,  then,  which  is  manifest  and 
known  to  us,  we  are  so  constituted,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  to  fi*ame  to 
ourselves  a  conception  of  that  which  transcends  the  measure  of  human 
capacity  ;  fur  in  these  three  attributes  is  expressed  a  certain  image  of 
the  Trinity,  and  a  mirror,  as  it  were,  is  given  us,  whereby  we  may 
eom§,  from  the  things  that  are  made,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  invisible 
essence  of  God."®  He  too,  like  Abelard,  finds  the  relation  of  the  three 
persons  to  each  other  answering  to  the  relation  of  these  three  concep- 
tions to  each  other.^ 

Hugo  a  St.  Victore,  like  Anselm,  places  God's  image  in  the  human 
spirit  at  the  foundation :  The  spirit ;  the  knowledge  begotten  by  it  out 
of  itself,  or  wisdom  ;  and  the  love  proceeding  from  both,  with  which  it 
embraces  its  wisdom.®  But  in  God,  these  are  no  changeable  aflfections,* 

'  Ipsum  aes  materia,  ex  qua  factum  est,  tri,  sapientia  filio,  benignitas  spiritui  sancto 

fignra  ipsa  imajjinis  rcgiae  forma  ejus,  ip-  (quasi  specialitcr)  videntur  assignari.    De 

sum  sigillum,  ex  bis  duobus  materiatum  statu  interioris  hominis,  c.  iii,  f.  39. 

aiqne  formatuni,  quibus  videlicet  conveni-        **  In  bis  tract  De  tribus  appropriatis  pcr- 

entibus  ipsum  est  compositum  atque  perfec-  sonis  in  trinitate,  f.  271 :  In  his,  quae  mani- 

tnm.    Introduct.  lib.  ii,  p.  lOSl.  festa  et  nobis  nota  sunt,  erudimur  (ni  fallor) 

■  Theol.  Christ.  lib.iv,  f.  1317.  L.  c.  ad  eorum  notionem.  quae  bumanae  capod- 

'  See  vol.  iii,  p.  554.  tatis  modum  excedunt.    In  bis  enim  tribas 

^  Hoc  fortusse  modo  si  a  .solo  patre  pro-  forma  quaedam  et  imago  summae  trinitatis 

cedcre  spiritum  Graeci  intelligant,  eo  sci-  exprimitur  et  quoddam  nobis  velnt  speca- 

licet  quod  ab  ipso  sit  quasi  a  summo  et  non  lum  proponitur,  ut  invisibilia  Dei  per  ea, 

existentc  ab  alio,  nulla  est  sentcntiae  con-  quae  facta  sunt,  intellccta  conspiciantnr. 

tpovcrsia,  sed  verbonim  diversitas.  Intro-        '  In  hac  itaqne  rcrum  trinitate  sola  po« 

dact  lib.  ii,  p.  1095.  tentia  non  est  de  reliquanim  aliqaa,  sapi- 

*  Quamvis  una  eademque  sit  potentia  et  entia  autem  est  de  potentia  sola,  bonitas 

bonitiis  patris  et  filii  et  spiritus  sancti,  se-  vero  de  potentia  simul  et  sapientia. 

cnndum  (picndam  tamen  modum  loqucndi        *  Quoniam  ex  se  ipsa  nascitur  sapientia, 

lo  quibosdam  scripturae  locis  potentia  pa-  quae  est  in  ipso,  et  quoniam  ipsa  diligit  sa- 
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as  in  man.  Each  is  one  with  its  essence ;  this  higher  relation  is 
denoted  bj  the  Trinity."^  Richard  a  St.  Victore  endeavors  to  prove 
that  the  relation  of  the  three  persons  to  each  other  is  a  necessary  rela- 
tion, thus :  "  The  Supreme  Being  must  have  an  object  worthy  of  liis  love, 
which  he  loves  as  himself.  Hence  the  conception  of  the  Father  as  the 
eternal  cause  of  his  equal  Son.  The  latter  having  all  things  in  com- 
mon with  the*  former,  must  have  omnipotence  also ;  accordingly,  the 
third  person  must  derive  his  existence  from  both."^  Alanus  says 
briefly,  adopting  the  language  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  :  "  Unity  be- 
gets unity,  and  reflects  its  own  ardor  (love)  back  upon  itself ;  thus  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  both,  is  denoted  as  having  its  causa- 
tive ground  in  the  Father."^ 

Unedifying  were  the  disputes  which  grew  out  of  the  improper  trans- 
fer of  opposite  theories  respecting  universal  conceptions  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  While  Roscelin  exposed  himself  to  be  called  a  tritheist 
by  his  nominalism,  Gilbert  of  Poictiers,  Hke  John  Philoponus,  in  earlier 
times, ^  drew  upon  himself  the  same  reproach  by  taking  the  contrary 
position  of  the  Aristotelian  realism.  The  obscure,  confused,  and  ab-*» 
struse  style  in  which  this  Gilbert  wrote,  served  to  prolong  the  dispute, 
while  the  parties  could  never  come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other. 
His  purpose  was  to  avoid  Sabellianism ;  to  which,  as  he  supposed,  the 
comparisons  just  cited,  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  prove  or  to  illus- 
trate the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  might  easily  lead,  if  great  care  were 
not  taken  to  keep  separate  things  related  and  things  different.^    This 

pientiam  snam  et  ita  proccdit  sapientia  de  demerit,  quia  cjusdem  estessentiae  cum  ip«> 

tnente  et  dc  mente  et  sapientia  proccdit  vel  in  se  alteruin  (his  second  self,  tlie  other 

amor,  quo   ipsa  mens    diligit    supicntiam  alto;;etlier  coequal  to  him)  id  est  in  Hlium 

genitam  a  se.  suumreflectiturdorcm,idest8piritum  sanc- 

*  Quod  ideo  non  sunt  personac,  quia  tum,  sed  ita  proccdit  a  patre,  quod  ejus 
sunt  atl'cctiones  mutabilcs  circa  animam.  auctoritatc  procedit  a  filio.  8ee  the  liegii« 
Aliquaudo  enim  atiima  est  sine  notitia  et  lue  theoloj^^ieae,  p.  180,  seqq.  Ed  MingarellL 
imore,  noc  potest  dici  notitia  hominis  esse'  *  In  dcs])iteof  all  Dr.  Baurmay  have  said, 
homo,  vel  amor  hominis  est  homo,  scd  .sa-  in  his  Geschichtc  der  Dreieinigkeiuslchro, 
pientia  Dei  Deus  est,  amor  Dei  Dcus  est,  ii,  p.  510,  where  he  rij^htl^  finds  fmilt  with 
quia  nou  est  in  Deo  alind  ab  ipso.  Summa  an  inaccurate  expression  m  my  St.  Bernard, 
sent-  Tract,  i,  c.  vi,  De  sacramentis,  lib.  i,  this  comparison  is  an  altogether  correct  one. 
p.  iii,  c.  xxiii.  ^  Errant  aliqui  in  comparationibus,  imo 

*  Oportet  condignam  habere,  ut  sit^  quern  ex  com])arationibus,  cum  aut  si  quid  in  lis 
possit  et  merito  debeat  ut  seipsum  diligerc.  est  dissimile,  illas  omnino  abjiciendas  exif- 
Si  igitur  primordialem  personam  veraciter  timant,  aut  in  his,  propter  quae  non  sit  illa- 
constat  esse  sum  me  bonam,  nolle  omnino  rum  inductio,  easdem  usurpant,  ut  Sabel- 
non  poterit,  quod  summa  caritas  cxigit.  liani.  Qui  cum  audiunt  unius  substantiae 
Et  si  veraciter  earn  omnipotentem  e88e,qaic-  tres  esse  personas,  et  propter  eam,  quae  ex 
quid  esse  voluerit,  non  poterit  non  esse,  illarum  proprietatibus  est,  diversitatem  aut 
Exigente  itaque  caritate  condignum  habere  aequalitatem  aut  comparationem  aut  coae- 
volet  et  exigente  potestate  habcbit  qaem  temitatem  ant  processionem  ostendcndam, 
habere  placet.  Ecce  quod  perfectio  per-  inductaa  similitudines  legunt,  scilicet  vel 
sonae  unius  est  causa  cxistcntiae  alte-  unius  animao  mentem,  notitiam,  amorem 
rius.  And  then  :  Si  igitur  idem  posse  est  vel  unius  mentis  meraoriam,  intelligentianii 
absque  dubio  ambobus  commune,  conse-  voluntatem  vel  unius  radii  splendorem  et 
qucns  est,  tertiam  in  trinitate  personam  ex  calorem  vel  hnjusmodi  alias,  putant,  quod 
ambobus  et  esse  acccpisse  et  exlstentiam  sicut  unus  solus  est  radius,  de  quo  dicun- 
habere.  In  his  work  De  trinitate,  lib.  v,  tur  color  et  splendor  aut  una  sola  est  mens, 
c.  vii  ct  viii.  dc  qua  et  mcmoria  et  intelligentia  et  toIiui- 

'  Monas  gignit  monadem  ct  in  se  saam  tas  aut  una  sola  anima,  de  qua  et  mens  et 
reflectit  ardorem.  —  Iste  ardor  ita  procedit  notitia  et  amor,  ita  quoque  unus  solus  sab- 
a  monade  id  est  a  patre,  quod  ipsum  non    sistens  sit,  qui  cum  sit  natura  Detu,  iden^ 
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that  one  who  pretended  to  be  a  Christian,  could  thus  speak  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  law  of  a  strange  religion ;  could  designate  the  doctrines 
of  faith  tis  pofiif tones  cathoUcorum,  It  is  obvious  to  remark  how  mis- 
chievous would  be  the  spread  of  a  doctrine  so  hostile  to  the  funda- 
mental grounds  of  Christian  conviction ;  how  pernicious  this  disguised 
schism  between  subjective  conviction  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
this  homage,  altogether  hypocritical,  or  at  any  rate  not  springing 
from  the  lively  feeling,  of  an  inner  necessity,  to  the  authority  of 
the  church,  must  prove,  when  such  views  found  currency,  as  they 
already  began  to  do  even  among  lajTnenJ  These  doctrines,  then, 
Thomas  Aquinas  felt  himself  called  upon  to  combat,  not  only  in  his 
general  work  concerning  the  whole  body  of  the  doctrines  of  faith ,^  but 
also  in  a  small  treatise,  which  he  composed  expressly  on  this  subject. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  appealing  to  the  consequences  hostile  to  the 
Christian  faith  which  must  flow  from  such  opinions, —  to  the  fact,  that 
thereby  tlic  doctrines  of  personal  immortality,  and  of  a  final  retribu- 
taon,  would  be  annihilated, —  but  while  he  strongly  protested  against 
that  pretended  opposition  between  the  truths  of  faith  and  the  truths 
of  philosophy,^  he  endeavored  to  show,  also,  that  this  doctrine  was  con- 
tnury  to  reason  and  by  no  means  a  genuine  doctrine  of  Aristotle. 

Tfiie  doctrine  concerning  the  divine  attributes  gained  rich  accessions 
bj  the  labors  of  these  theologians.  Several  new  investigations  were 
evoked  by  Abelard.  One  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  was, 
that  he  had  denied  the  essential  omnipresence  of  God.  Walter  of 
Mauretania,  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  thought  that  he  had  heard 
an  opinion  of  this  sort  uttered  by  Abelard  himself.^  Also,  Hugo 
a  St.  Victore  speaks*  of  certain  sophists,  who  maintained  that  God  was 
omnipresent  only  in  virtue  of  his  pow'er,  but  not  in  virtue  of  his 
essence  ;^  since  otherwise,  God  would  be  affected  by  the  impurity  in 
tiie  world.  According  to  this  statement,  Abelard,  like  the  Socinians 
in  later  times,  supposed  a  being  of  God  without  the  woi-ld, —  in  the 
sense  of  hmitation, —  so  that  this  "  without"  should  be  understood  as 
spatial,  and,  separating  from  one  another  the  essence  of  God  and  his 
acts,  reduced  his  omnipresence  simply  to  the.  fact  that  God's  agency 
extends  to  everything  in  the  world.  But  if  w^e  consult  Abelard's  own 
eiLplanatious  of  the  matter,  we  see  plainly  tliat  he  was  very  far  from 

contra  Avorr()ista.s  in  vol.  xix  of  the  Ye-  de  falso  et  iinpossibili,  quod  ctiam  Deus 
Detian  edition.  fncero  non  potest.     Qucnd  fidelium  aores 

*  See  the    Life    of   Thomas    Aquinas,    ferre  non  possunt. 

already  referred  to,  c.  iv.     A  knight,  who  *  His  words  addressed  to  Abelard,  in 

WM    colled  u])on  to  do  penance   for  Iiis  D' Archery,  Spicilegia,  t.  iii,  f.  525 :  Prae- 

crimes,  gave  for  his  reply,  that  if  Peter  ol>-  tcrea  notiiScAte  mihi,  si  adhuc  creditis,  oaod 

tained  salvation,  he  also  was  sure  of  it,  for  Deus  essentialiter  non  sit  in  mundoTel  ali- 

there  was  but  one  and  the  same  spirit  in  bi.    Quod,  si  bene  memini  audiri  vos  fateri, 

himnclf  and  in  Peter.  quando  novissime  invicem  contulimus  de 

*  See  in  lib.  ii,  Sentcnt  Dist.  17.  Quaest.  quibusdam  scntentiis.      From  which  very 
ii,  artic.  i.  words  it  is  (jnito  evident  that  be  might 

*  He  says,  in  opposition  to  that  state-  casilv  have  misunderstood  Abelard. 
ment:  Cum  autem  de  necessitate  eoncludi  *  In  his  Summa  Tractat.  i,  c.  iv. 

IMMI  possit  nisi  vcrum  neccssarium,  eujuH  '  Quidam  calumniatorcs  veritatis  dictint, 
0|ipo8itnm  est  falsum  et  impossibile,  sequi-  Dcum  per  potcntiam  ct  non  per  eesen* 
tar  Mcondum  ejus  dictam,  quod  fides  sit    tiam  auique  esse. 
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in  generation,  so  the  most  perfect  communication  of  will  stands  in 
lore  ;  we  must  therefore  attribute  both  kinds  of  self-communication  to 
the  Supreme  Good."^  Albert  the  Great  unfolds  the  matter  thus: 
"  Spirit  can  produce  only  by  first  sketching  the  idea  of  its  work  within 
itself,  an  of&pring  of  spirit  exactly  answering  to  the  work.^  Next,  is 
required  an  instrumentality,  analogous  to  the  essence  of  spirit,  for  the 
realization  of  the  idea  thus  sketched  forth.  An  idea  of  this  sort 
must  be  simple,  and  of  like  essence  with  the  highest  acting  principle, 
when  this  is  so  simple,  that  in  it  being,  essence,  and  activity  are  all 
one.'  The  way  in  which  God  reveals  himself  in  time,  to  make  his 
rational  creatures  holy,  and  unite  them  to  himself,  necessarily  presup- 
poses that  eternal  act  of  the  self-communication  of  God,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  Father  and  Son.  Through 
the  Holy  Ghost  one  love  is  diffused  through  all  holy  souls ;  this  is  the 
prototype  of  all  crcaturely  love,  that  from  which  all  creaturely  love  is 
derived.^  In  itself,  this  is  something  immutable  ;  neither  increasing 
nor  diminishing.  We  are  the  ones  that  increase  or  diminish  as  we 
become  more  or  less  assimilated  to  this  supreme  love  in  disposition, 
feeling,  and  action."^  Thomas  Aquinas  also  pursues  the  same  analogy, 
with  a  view  to  prepare  the  way  for  understanding  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  he  traces  it  out,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  profound  manner ; 
but  he  is  careful  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  the  supposition  as 
if  the  Trinity  could  thus  be  really  demonstrated.  ''  Only  when  we 
assume  this  doctrine  as  given,  do  such  arguments  have  any  signifi- 
cance."^ He  endeavors  to  show  how  this  is  so  in  particular  casesJ 
But  what  Thomas  Aquinas  thinks  that  he  is  able  to  make  out,  is  this, 
—  that  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  is  not  to  be  proved  ajnir 
orij  is  assumed  by  us  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  then  the  whole  crea- 
tion, and  above  all,  the  nature  and  essence  of  man's  spirit  bear  witness 
in  favor  of  it.  "  The  perfect  way  in  which  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  derive  their  essence  from  the  Father,®  is  the  primal  ground  and 
cause  of  the  procession  of  the  creatures  from  God.  As  the  origin  of  the 


*  Est  igitar  in  sammo  bono  diffasio  gen-  *  Trinitatc  posita  congrunnt  hujosmodi 
erationi8.  quam  consequitur  differentia  gig-  rationes. 

nentis   ct  gcniti,  patrid  ct  filii  et  crit  ibi  '  E.  g.    The  infinite  goodness  of  Grod 

ditiusio  per  mod  am  dilectionis,  qnam  dici-  reveals  itself  in  creation.    It  by  no  means 

mus  processionem  spiritiis  sancti.  follows  from   this,  that  anything  infinite 

*  Format  ex  se  rationem  operis  ct  spe-  proceeds  from  God,  but  it  is  enough,  that 
ciem,  quae  est  sicut  proles  ipsins  intellec-  each  in  its  own  measure  participates  of 
tus,  intellcctui  agcnti  simlLis  in  quantum  the  divine  goodness.  Moreover,  the  argn- 
agcns  est.  ment  that  without  society  there  is  no  bless- 

'  Formans,    formatum,    spiritns   rector  edness,  does  not  admit  of  being  applied  to 

formae.  a  Being  in  himself  all-sufficient.    While 

*  Una  caritas  diffusa  per  omnes  animas  the  wortls  ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismegist: 
sanctas  per  spiritum  sanctum,  ad  quam  monas  monadem  genuit  et  in  se  snum  re- 
sicut  exemplar  omnis  dilectio  rcfertur  et  flexit  ardorem,  were  by  many  applied  to  the 
comparatioiie  illius  et  assimilatione  caritas  Trinity,  he,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that 
dici  meretur,  primum  formale  omnis  dilec-  these  words  found  their  fulfilment  in  the 
tionis.  work  of  creation ;   nam  nnus  Dens  pro- 

*  Quanto  plus  vel  minns  per  assimila-  dnxit  unam  mundnm  propter  gui  iplniif 
tionem  habitu  et  affecta  et  acta  appropin-  amorem. 

qoamus.  *  The  processio  penonanun,  quae  perfects  mIL 
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creation  represents  the  perfection  of  the  divine  being  only  after  an  im- 
perfect manner,  so  we  are  led  back  by  it  to  the  perfect  type  which 
oompletely  includes  in  it  all  the  divine  perfections,  namely,  the  Son,  as 
the  original  type  and  pattern  of  the  way  in  which  creatures  have  their 
existence  from  God.  And  as  all  creatures  owe  their  existence  to  the 
free  goodness  of  the  divine  will,  so  this  leads  us  back  to  one  principle, 
constituting  the  ground  of  every  free  communication  of  God.^  This  is 
love ;  the  procedere  per  modum  amoris  in  the  person  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  the  primal  form  of  all  communication  of  divine  love.  The 
processio  is,  in  this  case,  not  an  act  passing  without  the  divine  essence, 

,  aad  giving  birth  to  something  different  from  God,  but  one  which  abides 
irithin  the  agent  himself.  The  more  perfect  this  act  of  spiritual  pro 
cession,  the  more  completely  one  and  identical  is  that  which  proceeds 
forth  with  that  from  wnich  it  proceeds  forth .^  Such  acts  of  the  spirit  aro 
knowing  and  willing,  or  loving  (intelligere  and  velle").  The  more  per- 
fect the  act  of  knowledge,  the  more  completely  is  that  which  is  known 
one  with  that  which  knows  :  the  more  perfect  the  love,  the  more  com- 
pletely the  object  of  love  becomes  one  with  that  which  loves.3  It  is 
trae,  that  voluntas  and  intellectus  are  in  Gt)d  one  and  the  same :  but 
in  the  order  of  conception,  love,  that  comes  from  the  will,  certainly 
presupposes  something  received  into  the  intellect,  in  order  that  it  may 
DC  the  object  of  love.^  Hence,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  pre- 
supposes the  generation  of  the  Logos.*'  He  now  seeks  to  show,  from 
the  same  analogy,  why  it  is  that  the  idea  of  generation  is  applied 
more  particularly  to  the  Logos,  and  that  of  procession  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  "  The  act  of  intelligence  (intelligere}  supposes  an  image  of 
the  object  known,  therefore  corresponding  to  God's  knowledge  of  him- 
self is  the  generation  of  his  Son  as  his  perfect  image.  Love,  on  the 
other  hand,  denotes  ai>  inclination  of  the  spirit  towards  another .9     The 

.  Holy  Ghost  is  the  mutual  love  between  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
therefore,  the  procession  from  both  corresponds  to  the  being  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  As  the  Father  expresses  (knows}  within  himself  the 
essence  of  all  the  creatures  through  the  begotten  Word,  inasmuch  as 
the  begotten  Word  represents  the  Father  and  all  the  creatures  after  a 
perfect  manner,  so  he  loves  himself  and  all  the  creatures  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Thomas  declares  that  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  necessary  in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 

^  Quod  sit  quasi  ratio  totios  liberalis  col-  per  conceptionem  rerbi  res  dicta  rel  intd- 

iationis.  Iccta  est  in  intelligente. 

'  Id  quod  procedit  ad  intra  processu  in-  *  Non  enim  est  processio  amoris  nisi  in 

(fU^bili,  non  oportet  esse  diversum ;    imo  ordine  ad  processionem  verbi.  nihil  enim 

qnanto  pcrfectius  procedit,  tanto  magis  est  potest  voluntate  amari,  nisi  sit  in  intellecta 

nnam  cum  eo,  a  quo  procedit  conceptum. 

'  Manifestum  est,  quod  qnanto  aliqnid  *  Haec  est  differentia  inter  intellectum  et 

intellipturf  tanto  conceptio  intellectualis  voluntatem,  quod  intellectus  sit  in  acta 

est   magis  intima   intclligenti    et    magis  secundum    suam  similitudinem,  rolantas 

mrarn,  nam  intellectus  secundum  hoc  quod  autem  sit  in  acta,  non  per  hoc,  quod  aliqaa 

acta  intclligit,  secundum  hoc  fit  nnam  cum  siniilitudo  voliti  sit  in  voluntate,  sed  ex 

intellecto.  —  Secundum  operationem   vol-  hoc,  quod  voluntas  habet  quandam  inclina- 

nntatis  invenitur  in  nobis  quaedam  alia  tionem  in  rem  volitam,  as  he  aftenrardt 

Hocessio,  scilicet  procestio  amoris,  secun-  says,  secundum    rationem  impelienfiis  el 

oun  qaam  •"»•*"««  ett  in  amante,  sicat  moventis  in  aliqoid* 
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creation.  "  When  it  is  taught  that  God  created  all  things  by  his 
Word,  this  doctrine  excludes  the  error  of  those  who  suppose  that  God 
produced  all  things  by  a  natural  necessity.  By  the  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  love,  it  is  shown  that  God  produced  the  creatures  not 
because  he  needed  to  do  so,  nor  for  any  other  reason  urging  him  from 
without,  but  from  love  to  his  own  goodness.  But  especially  is  this  doc- 
trine necessary  in  order  to  right  views  respecting  the  salvation  of 
mankind  ;  since  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  incarnate  Son,  and 
by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

With  this  theory  correspond  also  the  views  expressed  by  Raymund 
Lull.  The  divine  principle  of  all  existence,  he  finds  in  tho  Father ; 
the  instrumental  cause,  in  the  Son  ;  the  end,  where  all  things  find  their 
rest,  he  designates  as  the  Holy  Ghost.^  "  Because  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
all  things  find  their  end  and  their  rest,  he  begets  no  other  person.  The 
Father  and  Son  have  respect  through  love  to  one  end,  and  the  same  is 
the  Holy  Ghost.^  All. that  God  knows  mthin  himself  (in  contradistinc- 
tion fix)m  his  knowledge  of  things  placed  without  himself)  is  God.  In 
80  far  as  love  within  God's  essence  terminates  in  a  product,  it  is  a 

ferson  ;  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  anything  produced,  it  is  his  own  essence, 
n  80  far  as  the  Father  knows  himself  as  Father,  he  begets  the ,  Son. 
Because  the  Father  and  Son  through  love  contemplate  each  other, 
they  beget  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  divine  productivity  begins  with  the 
Father  and  terminates  m  the  Holy  Ghost."''  "  The  distinction  of  the 
divine  persons,''  says  he,  "leads  us  to  perceive  that  the  divine  perfec- 
tions are  not  inactive  by  reason  of  their  infinite  fulness.*  Because 
God  is  quite  as  much  God  by  acting  as  by  being,  he  has,  by  his  own 
essence,  diflferent  persons.  No  existence  is  possible  without  distinc- 
tion."^ Like  Abelard,  he  considered  the  Trinity  as  an  exhaustive 
designation  of  the  most  perfect  essence.^  In  his  disputes  with  the 
> Mohammedans,  he  frequently  employed  the  following  argument: 
**  Without  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  should  be  driven  to  suppose 
an  eternal  creation ;  otherwise,  we  must  detract  from  the  idea  of  God's 
perfection.     The  goodness  of  God  cannot  be  conceived  as  inoperative. 

• 

^  *  Qnaelibet  divinamm  rationam  est  piin-  pater   et   Alias   intcllignnt,  qaod  posiinl 

dpium  per  patrem  in  filio  et  per  filium  est  Deunif  producunt  Deam. 
medium  et  per  spiritnm  sanctum  est  quies        *  Distinctio  divinarum  personamm  est, 

et  finis.  nt  divinac  rationes  non  sint  otiosac  de  in« 

^  '  Quaelibet  divinarum  rationam  est  prin-  finitate. 
cipium  per  patrem  in  filio  et  per  filium  est        ^  Quia  Deus  est  tantum  Deus  per  agere, 

medium  et  per  spiritum  sanAum  est  quies  quantum  per  cxistcre,  habet  in  sua  essentia 

et  finis.    Id,  propter  quod  spiritus  sanctus  distinctas  personas.    Nulla  substantia  p<>« 

non  producit  personam,  est,  ut  appetitus  test  esse  sine  distinctione,  sine  distinctiona 

cujuslibet  rationis  in  illo  habeat  nnem  et  non  esset  quidquam. 
quietcm.    Quia  pater  ct  filius  per  amorem        '  Tua  perfectio  laudetur  ct  bcnedicatox; 

se  bahent  ad  unnm  finem,  ille  finis  est  spir-  quae  demonstrator  in  te  ratione  tuae  sano* 

itus  sancius.     See  the  section  concerning  tae  trinitatis,  quia  rationo  personae  patris 

the  Son  of  God,  in  the  liber  proverbiorum.  intelligimus  taam  potestatem  esse  perfec- 

'  What  he  here  says  of  the  divine  pro-  tam,  et  ratione  personae  filii  intelligimus 

ductivity,  he  expresties  also  in  his  prover-  tuam  sapicntiam  esse  perfectara  et  ratione 

biis,  in  |he   following  enigmatical  style :  personae  spiritus  sancti  intelligimus  tnum 

Deus,  in  ({uantum  intelligit,  se  posse  Deum,  bcnignum  amorem  esse  plenum  omni  per- 

producit  l)cum  ct  in  quantum  intelligit  le  fectione.    Liber  contemplationis  in  Deum, 

ttte  Deam,  non  producit  DeiuD.    Qaia  vol.  i,  lib.  ii,  Diitinct.  32,  c.  c,  t.  ix,  1 819. 
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Bat  without  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  we  should  be  compelled  to  rep- 
resent it  to  ourselves  as  being  so  until  the  creation.  To  the  very 
essence  of  the  highest  goodness  belongs  self-communication.  This  can 
be  conceived  as  a  perfect  act  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity." 

Thomas  Aquinas  acknowledges,  that  a  beginning  of  creation  is 
rimply  a  matter  of  faith  ;  that  such  a  beginning  cannot  be  proved  by 
arguments ;  the  hypothesis  of  an  eternal  creation  cannot  be  refuted. 
Thereby  the  causality  of  God  in  relation  to  the  world  is  by  no  means 
denied :  since  we  must  conceive  of  God's  act  of  creation  as  out  of 
time,  as  an  act  not  in  succession.  And  if  it  bo  conceived  as  always 
existing,  the  world  is  not  made  eternal,  in  the  same  sense  as  God  is, 
because  the  divine  being  excludes  all  succession.^ 

The  teleological  point  of  view  led  the  schoolmen  to  investigate  the 
question  respecting  the  end  of  the  creation.  Bonaventura  starts  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  good  of  the  creature,  is  to  be 
considered  as  this  ultimate  end ;  which  questioncamc  to  the  knowledge 
ci  the  schoolmen  in  its  connection  with  the  inquiry  respecting  the 
sapreme  good,  and  that  in  its  connection  with  and  bearing  on  the 
system  of  morals.  Bonaventura,  after  having  stated  the  reasons  on 
both  sides,  determines  in  favor  of  the  former.  "  The  highest  end  is 
God's  glory ;  for  God  creates  all  things  for  his  own  sake ;  not  to 
<)ibtcdn  glory  for  himself —  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  all-su£B- 
ciency  —  or  to  augment  that  glory,  but  in  order  to  display  and  to  com- 
municate it ;  and  in  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory,  and  a  participa- 
tion in  it,  consists  the  highest  good  of  his  creatures.  Although  in  crea- 
tures it  would  be  selfish  to  seek  their  own  glory,  yet  it  is  otherwise 
with  God  ;  for  here  there  can  be  no  difference  between  the  particular 
and  the  universal  good.  He  is  himself  the  highest  good.  If  he  had 
not  respect  therefore,  in  all  he  does,  to  himself,  what  he  does  would 
not  be  good.'' 

The  shaping  of  the  theology  of  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to 
giTe  an  account,  certainly  proceeded  from  an  age  of  predominating 
supematuralism,  when  the  latter  occupied  and  pervaded  the  whole 
spritual  atmosphere.  The  idea  of  the  miracle,  therefore,  exercised  a 
yast  power  on  the  minds  of  theologians.  Since  it  was  the  fact,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  shown  by  many  examples,  that  the  prevailing  view 
of  the  miracle  was  not  an  isolating,  fleshly-Jewish  view  of  the  matter, 
but  the  genuinely  Christian  mode  of  taking  the  miracle  in  connection 
with  everything  else  belonging  to  the  evolution  of  the  divine  life,  so 
that  the  latter  was  considered  the  end  and  centre  of  all  ;^  therefore, 
these  theologians  felt  constrained  to  define  the  miracle,  not  according 
to  the  dead,  mechanical  view  of  God's  relation  to  the  world,  but 
according  to  their  own  view  of  that  relation,  —  a  view  which  was  ani- 
mated, no  less  by  a  lively  religious  than  by  a  profoundly  speculative 
spirit.     They  must  seek  to  point  out  the  congruity  of  such  an  idea 


'  Quia  esse  diviQam  est  esse  totum  simol  absque  successione.    S.  TbeoL  p.  i,  Qo. 
4S,  art  ii.  *  Soe  before,  p.  854.  • 
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"With  their  view  of  the  creation,  as  a  timeless  act  of  God,  with  the  active 
omnipresence  of  God,  with  a  divine  plan  of  the  universe,  binding 
together  everything  in  organical  coherence.  Let  us  consider  all  this 
more  in  detail. 

Abelard  regarded  the  whole  course  of  the  world  as  a  realization  of 
the  ideal  order  of  the  universe  planned  by  the  divine  reason.  By  the 
one  day,  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  he  understands  :  "  That  whole 
activity  of  God,  by  virtue  of  which  he  planned  in  his  own  mind  the 
entire  circle  of  existence,  realized  in  the  work  of  the  six  days."^  In 
the  phenomenal  world  is  manifested,  what  was  present  in  the  divine 
idea ;  the  work  and  the  idea  correspond  exactly  together.^  It  is  thie 
system  of  the  ideal  order  of  the  world  which  is  meant,  when  the  Word 
of  God  is  spoken  of  in  which  he  created  all  things.  It  is  evident  from 
this,  that  there  is  nothing  accidental,  sudden,  isolated ;  nothing  that  is 
not  in  conformity  with  reason. ^  Hence,  the  Platonic  distinction  be- 
tween a  mundus  intelligibiU^  (^xoafiog  yo^roi*)  and  a  mundus  sensibiUi 
(noa^og  aiaOiiTog)  seems  to  him  to  be  according  to  truth.  "  If  we  look 
at  this  system  only,  which  is  grounded  in  the  divine  plan  of  the  uni- 
verse, there  are  no  exceptions ;  everything  belongs  to  it  in  like  manner, 
as  internal  parts  :  in  this  regard,  there  is  no  difiFerence  between  natural 
and  supernatural."  He  considers,  it  is  true,  everything  that  takes 
place,  as  in  Uke  manner  a  work  of  God's  omnipotence,  as  we  might 
mfer  from  his  conception  of  that  attribute  above  explained.  And  for 
this  very  reason,  he  must  say,  that  in  relation  to  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence, abstractly  considered,  nothing  is  a  miracle  :^  but  he  distixt- 
guishes,  in  the  effects  of  God's  omnipotence,  those  which  correspond  to 
the  powers  and  laws  originally  placed  in  the  creation,  whereby  tiie 
latter  are  only  called  into  activity,  and  those,  to  which  those  powers 
and  laws  would  be  inadequate,  which  evidence  new  powers  introduced 
by  God  into  the  creation.  This  is  what  is  meant  when  things  are  said 
to  take  place  contrary  to  the  "  course  of  nature  ;"  that  is,  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  nature.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  supernatural.^  Conr 
ceming  such  effects  as  these  last,  he  says,  that  God  thereby  puts  to 
shame  the  rules  of  the  philosophers,  because  they  are  facts  which  the 
original  laws  of  creation  are  inadequate  to  account  for.®  "  When," 
says  Abelard,  "  we  examine  into  the  powers  of  nature,  or  natund 
causes,  we  by  no  means  look  at  that  original  act  of  God  that  formed 


*  Diem  unum  vorattotam  illorum  opcrura  *  Excellcntia  divinac  potcntine.  quam  con- 
Dei  consunimiitionem,  prius  in  mentc  hab-  stat  ex  propria  natura  quicqaid  decrevit 
itam  ctin  opei*e  postmodum  sextadiecom-  posse. 

pletani.      Expositio  in  HexaCmeron.  1.  c.  *  Contra   naturam  vel  praetcr  nataram 

Alartene  et  Diirand,  t.  v,  f.  1372.  fieri,  eo  quod  primordialium  causarura  in- 

*  Quasi  enim  de  sinu  quodam  secreti  sul  stitiitio  ad  hoc  minime  sufficerc  posset,  nisi 

6inj;i\la  Deus  producit,  dura  exhibet  opere,  Deiis  praetor  solitum  propria  voluntateyiqi 

quod  antea  conceperat  mente  ncc  a  con-  quandam    rebus    impertirct,  nt    hoc  inde 

ccptu  dissidet  oi)us,  dum  quod  mente  dis-  fieri  posset  Theol.  christian.  lib.  iii,f.  1183 

l)0iiitur,  ojRTC  completur.  •  Deus  philosophorum  re^ulas  in  factif 

^  Cuii<!ta  Deum  condidisse  in  verbo,  hoc  suis  frequenter  cassat,  cum  videlicet  aUqoa 

est  in  sapientia  sua  ostenditur,  id  est  nihil  nova  contra  naturam  facit  sivo  supra  na* 

subito,  vel  temerc,  sed  omnia  rationabiliter  turam,  hoc  est  supra  hoc,  quod  pnma  in- 

ac  provide.    L.  c  f.  1369.  stitatio  rerun  potest    L.  c.  lib. iuf.  1074 
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the  plan  of  the  universe,  where  the  agency  of  nature  is  to  be  con- 
ridered  identical  with  the  will  of  God :  but  we  have  regard  in  this 
case  solely  to  the  work  of  the  six  days,  the  groundwork  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world  as  then  given. i  AVe  speak  of  that  original  con- 
Btitution  of  nature  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  bring  to  pass  all  things 
out  of  itself,  without  a  miracle."^  He  compares  miracles,  considered 
as  effects  of  a  new  power  introduced  by  God  into  the  system  of  nature, 
with  the  original  creative  act  of  G^d,  which  first  called  the  miiverse 
into  being,  when  his  will  alone  held  the  place  of  nature  in  all  that  ho 
did.^  By  thus  distinguishing  from  one  another  the  ideal,  divine  con- 
stitution of  the  world,  embracing  at  once  natural  and  supernatural, 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  corresponding  to  the  powers  and 
laws  originally  planted  by  God  in  nature,  Abelard  confuted  that  pre- 
sumption of  worldly  wisdom,  which,  referring  all  phenomena  to  one 
law,  denied  the  possibility  of  miracles.  "  When  philosophers,"  says 
he,  "  call  an  event  that  takes  place  by  miracle  an  impossibility,  or  a 
tiring  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature, — as,  for  instance,  the  birth  from  a 
virgin,  the  seeing  of  the  blind, — they  really  have  regard  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  or  original  natural  causes  ;*  not  to  the  sublimity  of 
the  divine  power,  which  is  able  to  bring  to  pass  all  that  it  has  deter- 
mined, and  to  change  the  very  nature  of  things,  so  as  to  bring  to  pass 
micommon  events  as  it  pleases.*  The  mistake  of  these  philosophers  is 
that  they  confine  their  views  to  the  nature  of  things  created,  and  to 
every  day  experience,  and  pay  no  regard,  or  scarcely  any,  to  the 
divine  omnipotence,  which  controls  all  nature,  and  whose  will  nature, 
properly  so  called,  obeys.®  AVhen  they  call  a  thing,  therefore,  possible  or 
impossible,  conformable  or  contrary  to  nature,  they  do  not  measure 
that  thing  by  the  standard  of  the  divine  omnipotence." 

It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Abelaixl  himself,  in  reject- 
ing, as  we  have  before  related,  the  miraculous  stories  of  his  own  times, 
did  so  by  no  means  on  the  ground  of  philosophical  princijJes,  hostile  to 
the  reception  of  miracles.  Nor  was  it  his  opinion  that  miracles  musfc 
necessarily  be  confined  to  a  certain  limited  period  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared  against  those  who  said  that 
miracles  had  ceased,  because  the  church  no  longer  needed  them  for  the 

*  Nullutcnus  DOS  modo,  cum  in  aliquibus  cundum  naturam  fieri  fatemur,  cum  ad  illud 

rernm  efl'ectis  vim  naturae  vol  causas  na-  scilicet  faciendum  neijuaquam  illo   rcrum 

tarales  rcquirimus,  id  nos  facere  secundum  pracparatio  prior  sufliccre  possit.  nisi  quan- 

illam  priorcm  Dei  opcrationem  in  consti-  dam  vim  novam  rebus  ipsis  Deus  confer- 

tudoile  mundi,  ulii  sola  Dei  voluntas  na-  ret,  sicut  ct  in  illis  sex  diebus  faciebat,  ubi 

tarae  efficaciam  habuit  in  illis  tunc  crean-  sola  ejus  voluntas  vim  naturae  obtinebat  in 

dis    vel    disponcndis,  sed  tantum   ab   ilia  singulis  efliciendis. 

operatione  sex  diebus  completa.     Exposi-  *  Ad  usitatum  naturae  cursum  vel  ad 

tio  in  Hexaiim.    L.  c  Martcne  ct  Durand,  primordiales  rerum  causas  respieiunt    In- 

t  Y.  f.  1378.  troduct.  ad  theol.  lib.  iii,  p.  1133. 

■  Deineeps  vim  naturae  pensare  solcmus,  *  Quam  videlicet  constat  ex  propria  na- 

tunc  videlicet  rebus  ipsis  jam  ita  praepara-  tura  quicquid  decrevit  posse  et  praeter  soli- 

tis,  ut  ad  quaelibet  sine  miraculis  fucienda  tum  ipsas  rerum  naturas  quocunque  volue- 

illa  eorum  constituti  vel  pracparatio  sufti-  rit  modo  permutare. 

oeret.  •Omncs  eorum  regulas  infra  eam  vel 

'  Unde    ilia,  quae  per  miracula  fiunt,  extra  cam  penitus  consisterc. 
nuigis  contra  rel  sapra  naturam,  qoam  se- 
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conversion  of  unbelievers.  "  As  faith  without  works  is  dead,"  said 
he,  "  miracles  no  doubt  are  needed,  together  with  other  means  for  the 
quickening  of  faith.  And  even  if  we  stop  with  the  conversion  of 
unbelievers,  as  the  end  of  miracles,  there  is  no  lack,  even  now,  of 
heretics,  pagans,  and  Jews."  lie  ascribed  the  cessation  of  miracles 
to  the  fault  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  because  so  very  few  were 
to  be  found  who  were  worthy  of  such  a  grace ;  because  every  man 
desired  it,  not  for  the  saving  good  of  others,  but  for  the  gratification 
of  his  own  vanity.  To  such  extent  had  that  faith  disappeared,  of 
which  our  Saviour  spake,  when  he  said,  "  If  ye  had  faith  Uke  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed." 

Though  Abelard  was  attacked  on  many  sides  from  the  supematural- 
istic  position  held  by  the  majority  m  his  times,  still,  the  endeavor  to 
find  a  point  of  conciliation  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural, 
was  common  to  all  the  great  teachers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
supposed,  with  Abelard,  things  relatively  rather  than  absolutely  super- 
natural. To  distinguish  in  what  sense  a  thing  might  be  conceived  to 
take  place,  contra  or  mpra  naturam^  and  in  what  sense  not,  —  all 
depended,  in  their  opinion,  upon  rightly  distinguishing  the  different 
conceptions  of  nature  itself.  Thus  Alexander  of  Hales  distinguishes 
nature,  as  self-active,  and  as  passive,  receptive  (the  poteatia  activa 
and  susceptiva^  the  possibilitas  activa  and  passiva^,  nature  as  the 
material  lying  at  the  ground  of  all  things,  and  nature  considered  as 
the  form  of  manifestations.  "  As  it  concerns  the  former,  nature  is  so 
constituted  by  the  Creator  of  nature  —  who  embraces  all  things  in  his 
plan  of  creation,  whose  works  all  cohere  together  —  as  to  produce 
whatsoever  can  in  any  way  be  formed  out  of  her  or  be  wrought  in  her, 
whether  it  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  by  miracles.  She 
is  so  constituted,  that  the  divine  will,  which  all  things  must  subserve, 
is  accomplished  in  her ;  and  in  this  respect,  there  is  nothing  contrary 
to  the  coui*se  of  nature,  nothing  supernatural.'  But  muracles  are 
effects  which  suppose  the  creative  inworking  of  God,  to  the  accomplish- 
ing of  which  the  self-activity  of  nature  is  inadequate  ;  and  so  in  this 
respect,  as  transcending  nature,  they  are  to  be  denominated  super- 
natural, and  things  at  variance  with  the  form  in  which  the  self-activity 
of  nature  exhibits  itself.  The  miracle,  as  a  new  form  struck  upon 
nature,  is  contra  naturam  (jpraeter  or  supra  naturam  as  potentia 
activa^  potentia  ad  actum;  contra  naturam^  quae  dicitur  fornui),^* 
Accordingly,  in  reference  to  the  potentia  obedientialis  or  passiva  in 
nature,  he  could  say  of  the  miracle,  that  the  constitution  for  it,  is  one 
hidden  in  nature,  which  is  brought  into  activity  by  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence ;  and  he  could  therefore  define  the  miracle  as  an  act  of  God, 
calling  forth  that  which  is  hidden  in  nature  (hidden,  that  is,  in  relation 
to  the  potentia  obedientiae^  into  activity,  as  a  display  of  his  ahnighty 
wisdom.^ 

^  Nothing   contra   naturam,   quae    est  ad   omnia   opera   divina   sive   mediante 

materia  primitus   ordinata   possibills  ad  natnra  sive  immediate  creata  est  a  princi- 

formas,  quae  sunt  cnrsu  naturae  et  quae  pio. 

sunt  cursu  mirabiii,  potentia  obedientiae  '  BGzBcnlam  est  opns  occoltaf  natoraf 
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So  too,  Albertus  Magnus  takes  the  supernatural  in  connection  with 
the  divine  constitution  of  the  world.  He  sees  in  everything  that  takes 
place,  be  it  natural  or  supernatural,  the  realization  of  the  constitution 
of  the  world  in  the  divine  reason,  or  the  eternal  Word,  which  alike 
embraces  all  things, —  the  divine  ideas  (^rafiones,  quae  sunt  in  verho)^ 
in  which  everything  that  comes  into  being  shines  beforehand ;  in  which 
it  was  predetermined  what  should  exist,  and  when,  and  after  what 
manner  it  should  exist.  These  are  the  primordiales  reruin  causae  sim- 
fliciter.  They  exist  from  eternity  ;  and  in  these,  God  prefigures  what 
should  come  into  being  in  the  works  of  nature,  of  grace,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  grace  or  by  miracles ;  and  nothing  can  ever  take 
place  except  what  has  here  been  determined.  He  distinguishes,  like 
Alexander  of  Hales,  that  which  is  groiinded  in  the  receptive,  original 
constitution  of  nature,  is  prepared  in  it  as  to  possibility,  and  that  which 
may  come  to  exist  through  the  agency  of  the  powers  dwelling  in  her, 
her  own  self-activity.  "  If  we  look  at  the  former,'  there  is  given  in 
every  creature  the  capacity  for  everything,  which  can  be  formed  out 
jDf  it  by  the  will  of  God.  And  in  this  regard,  one  may  say,  that  in 
nature,  in  the  original  creation,  was  implanted  this  possibility,  as  well 
\Pi  relation  to  that  which  takes  place  according  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  as  in  relation  to  miracles.^  In  this  sense,  an  event  may  not 
be  contradictory  to  nature,  even  though  it  should  contradict  the 
grdinary  course  of  nature.^  But  if  we  look  at  the  second,  that  which 
takes  place  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  is  grounded  in 
the  original  forces  of  nature  (materiae  naturali  insertum^^  is  implanted 
in  the  matter  of  the  world ;  but  what  takes  place  in  a  miraculoua 
manner,  lies  hid  within  God's  almighty  power  and  constitution  of  the 
world  ;  for  God  has  fix)m  eternity  arranged,  in  his  eternal  Word,  what- 
soever takes  place,  and  when  and  how  it  should  take  place,  and  with 
this  divine  arrangement  nothing  can  interfere.^  If  wo  understand 
nature  in  the  highest  sense,  the  primordiales  causas  p'imae  conditionisy 
and  rationes  causales^  then  nothing  seems  to  take  place  contrary  to 
the  original  nature  of  things  (^contra  naturam  primo  insitam  rebus)  ; 
for,  in  the  sense  described,  God  has  also  implanted  the  causales  rationes 
it  primordiales  of  miracles  in  things.  AVith  these  God  cannot  be  at 
variance,  any  more,  than  he  can  deny  himself,  deny  his  own  wisdom.^ 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  distinguish  from  one  another  that  which 
nature  is  capable  of  producing  by  the  forces  implanted  in  her,  and  by 
her  own  agency,  and  that  in  which  she  shows  herself  simply  passive  in 


in  actam  reducens  ad  ostensioncm  sapien-  saetum  et  nobis  noturo  cursnm  naturae. 
tiae  virtuosac.    Summae,  p.  ii.  Qu.  42.  ^  Hence  the  distinction :  Potentiae  sive 

^  The  prima  radix  possibilitatis  obedi-  rationes  t^ive  virtutes  ad  miracula  noa  sunt 

entiae.  inditae  materiae  mundi  nisi  per  potentiam 

'  Possibilitas  tam  ad  consuetum  naturae,  obedientiae,  per   rationes  autem  caosales 

qaam  ad  miracula  in  principio  conditionis  in  Deo  sunt. 
inserta  est  materiae  naturali.  *  Sicut  non  potest  facerc  contra  seipsnm, 

'  Not  quod  Dens  faciat  contra  legem  ita  non  potest  facere  contra  rationes  illaa 

naturae   acquissimam  et  natural issimam,  et  contra  opus  suum  sapienter  dispositom 
qnam  ipse  natorae  indidit,  sed  contra  con- 
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relation  to  a  higher  inworking.  Thus,  God  has  furnished  nature  unth 
everything  requisite  for  the  realization  of  the  ends  correspondent  to 
her,  but  so  constituted  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  should  receiT6 
into  herself  still  higher  powers,  and  produce  still  higher  effects."^  He 
distinguishes  that  which  takes  place  contra^  praeter^  and  Bupra  naturam. 
The  jfirst,  is  when  God,  according  to  his  secret  plan  of  the  world, 
the  ideas  in  which  all  things  were  prefigured  (^ex  causis  rationalibiu 
in  86  ipso  abscondUis}  produces,  from  some  object  or  other,  a  tUbkg 
which  had  not  already  been  prefigured  and  prepared  in  it  by  the  sem- 
inal principle  implanted  within  it  (^quod  seminaliter  non  inest  in  ipso). 
Praeter  naturam^  is  that  which  does  not  in  itself,  indeed,  transcend 
the  power  of  nature,  that  which  has  been  produced  from  these  plowert 
bearing  within  themselves,  by  constitution  and  in  the  germ,  everything 
that  is  at  sometime  or  other  to  appear  in  manifestation  ;3  but  which, 
however,  could  not  of  itself  proceed  from  the  developing  process  of 
nature  from  within  herself,  but  presupposes  a  certain  inworking  from 
without  upon  the  forces  hidden  within  her,^  an  impulse  whereby  tbe 
process  of  natural  development  is  hastened,  the  separated  forces  in 
her  are  rapidly  concentrated,  so  that  something  is  accomplished  at 
once,  which  nature  could  have  produced  only  through  a  gradual  and 
slow  development.*  Supra  naturam^  but  not  contra  naturam,  is  that 
which  could  not  come  about  indeed  at  all  by  natural  powers,  whidi 
therefore  is  purely  supernatural,  like  the  second ;  but  which  still, 
however,  stands  so  related  to  nature,  as  to  find  first  in  her  its  comple- 
tion ;  as,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  Christ.^  '^  He  affirms,  SLgoAn^ 
a  certain  analogy  between  the  natural  and  supernatural,  in  so  far  as,  in 
fact,  even  that  whereby  corrupted  nature  is  restored,  must  be  the 
same  with  or  something  similar  to  that  whereof  the  nature  was  orig- 
inally constituted.^  Thomas  Aquinas  unfolds  this  idea  as  follows:^ 
"  If  we  look  at  the  order  of  the  world  as  it  proceeds  from  the  primal 
cause,  nothing  can  happen  contrary  to  this  order  of  the  world,  which 
has  its  ground  in  God  ;  for  if  God  brought  to  pass  anything  at  vari- 
ance with  it,  he  would  act  against  his  foreknowledge,  his  will,  or  his 
goodness.  But  if  we  look  at  the  order  of  the  world,  as  it  is  grounded 
in  the  cosmical  chain  of  causes  and  effects,®  then  God  may  bring  to 


^  Quod  creator  nihil  commodoram  nega-  paulatim  operaDtis  produceretur,  velocins 

Tit  naturae  in  his,  quae  sunt  in  natara  se-  et  renente  producitur. 

cundum  causales  rationcs  sufficienter  dcdu-  *  Quod  in  potestate  natarae  nallo  modo 

centes  ad  actum,  quia  in  his  passivnm  pro-  potest  esse,  et  taraen  ad  naturam  se  habet 

portionatum  est  activo  et  e  con  verso  acti-  ut  perfectio  naturae, 

vum  passivo.    In  his  autem,  quae  tantum  "  Sunt  ad  simile  in  specie  causae  semin- 

obedientialiter  sunt  in  natara  et  quae  se-  ales  et  obedientales,  et  hoc  ideo,quod  sem- 

cundum  causales  rationes  pertinent  ad  cau-  inales  sunt  ad  institutionem  naturae,  ob»> 

•am   superiorem,  negavit  commoda,  quia  dientales  antem  et  causales  ad  cormptM 

haec  ad  naturam    non   pertinent,  sed  ad  natarae  restaurationem  ncc  potest  cormp* 

causam  superiorem.  ta  natura  rcstaurari  nisi  per  eadem  iol 

'  The  causae  seminales.  similia,  qaibus  instituu  est.  et  ideo  omne 

'  Non  modo  natara  ab  intrinsecaseener-  miracalum  deducit  ad  aiiquid  simile  notn* 

ante,  sed  extrinsecus  adhibitis  motiDoi  et  rae.     Se^  the  Summa,  p.  ii,  Tract  titi. 

fomentis.  Qaaest.  x.xx,  seqq. 

^  Hoc  qaod  secandam  ordinem  natoiaa  '  Somma,  lib.  1,  Qaaest  ev,  Artie- vt 

*  Tli6  camaa  ■nfnnilMfi 
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pass  something  praeter  ordinem  rerum^  understood  according  to  this 
fatter  sense  ;  because  he  is  not  tied  and  limited  to  this  series  of  causes 
and  effects ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  order  of  the  world  thereon  re- 
posing depends  on  him,  as  it  proceeds  from  him,  not  by  any  necessity 
of  nature,  but  by  his  own  freewill.  As  the  ordo  naturae  is  implantea 
by  God  in  things  (ordo  rebus  indituB)^  so  that  which  takes  place  j?rae- 
Ur  hunc  ordinem,  is  not  contrary  to  nature."  He  now  raises  the 
objection,  "  God  would  be  a  mutable  being,  if  he  acted  contrary  to  the 
Older  of  things  established  by  himself."  To  this  he  replies  :  "  That 
God,  in  implanting  a  certain  order  in  things,  still  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  sometimes,  for  cause,  acting  otherwise. ^  Considered  in 
reference  to  the  divine  omnipotence,  nothing,  we  must  allow,  can  be 
ealled  a  miracle ;  for,  compared  with  this,  everything  is  little. 

The  miracle  is  so  called  only  in  reference  to  the  capability  of 
nature,  which  some  event  transcends.^  Hence,  diflferent  degrees  of 
miraculous  power  may  be  supposed."  In  his  inquiry  respecting 
flie  idea  of  the  miracle,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Sentences,^ 
he  starts,  like  Albertus  Magnus,  with  making  the  distinction  between 
4ie  rationes  causales  vel  obedientaleSy  and  the  rationes  seminales  in 
nature.  And  he  too  places  the  supernatural,  not  in  an  infringement 
of  the  former,  but  of  the  latter.  Accurately  understood,  however, 
file  miracle,  even  in  relation  to  the  latter,  is  not  an  event  running 
counter  to  them,  but  exalted  above  them, — one  that  takes  place  inde- 
pendent of  them  :*  an  event  exalted  above  them  when  God  produces 
an  effect,  which  nature  must  ever  fall  short  of,  as  the  form  of  a  glori- 
fied body ;  or  when  he  produces  an  effect,  to  which  nature  is  compe- 
tent, without  the  mediation  of  natural  causes,  as  in  the  changing  of 
water  into  wine.  But  he  does  nothing  contrary  to  nature ;  for  he 
cannot  so  order  it  that  the  operative  causes  in  nature,  while  still  re- 
midning  the  same  in  kind,  should  produce  essentially  different  effects, 
any  more  than  that  a  thing  should  be  the  same  and  different  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  second  book,*  he  distinguishes  two  several  concep- 
tions of  the  miraculous ;  the  relatively  such  to  a  particular  individual, 
when  the  natural  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  phenomenon  are  con- 
cealed from  him ;  and  the  miraculous  in  itself,  the  cause  of  which  is 
one  simpliciter  occulta  ;  so  that  if  the  powers  of  nature  had  been  fol- 
lowed, it  must  have  taken  place  otherwise.*  Of  this  VmA.  is  whatever 
is  brought  to  pass  immediately  by  the  divine  power,  which  is  the  most 
hidden  of  causes."^    How  miracles  are  comprised  in  the  divine  order 


*  Quod  Dens  sic  rebns  certain  ordinem    tern  naturae,  <^uam  excedit.    Samma,  lib.  i, 
indidit,  ut  tamen  sibi  ipsi  reservaret,  quod    Qu.  cr,  Art.  viii.    '  Dist.  42,  Qu.  ii,  Art  ii. 


ipte  aliquando  aliter  ex  causa  esset  factu*  ^  Proprie  loquendo  tunc  etiam  contra 

nw.     Unde,  cum  praeter  hunc  ordinem  non  facit,  sed  praeter  eas  vel  supra  eas. 

agit,  non  mutatur.  ^  Distinct  18,  Quaest  i,  Artie,  iii. 

'  Quod  nihil  potest  dici  miraculnm  ex  *  Ita  otiaro,  quod  in  re  est  aliqua  Tirtoi 

oomparatione  potentiae  divinae,  quia  quod-  secundum  rei  veritatem,  per  quam  aliter 

cnnque  factum  divinae  potentiae  com  para-  debeat  contingere. 

tarn  est  minimum.     Sed  dicitur  ahquid  ^  Haec  proprie  miracola,  quasi  in  seip- 

miraculnm  per  companuioiieiii  iiX  faculta-  m  et  simpliciter  mira. 
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of  the  world,  and  serve  along  with  the  effects  that  proceed  from  natural 
causes  to  reveal  the  divine  providence,  he  explains  again  in  his  work 
Contra  genteSj^  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  he  teaches  in  the 
Summa,  "  There  are,  indeed,"  he  says  in  this  latter  work,  "  many 
abnormal  effects  in  nature,  which  do  not  correspond  with  what  usually 
takes  place,  while  still  the  order  of  providence  in  nowise  changes.  It 
then  it  may  be  so  brought  about  by  creaturely  power,  that  the  course 
of  nature,  without  any  change  of  the  divine  providence,  may  suflbr 
such  change  as  to  allow  of  phenomena  deviating  from  what  commonly 
appear,  then,  a  fortiori^  the  divine  power  may,  without  any  infringement 
on  providence,  sometimes  bring  to  pass  an  event  otherwise  than  as  it 
would  take  place  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  This  serves  especially 
to  make  it  manifest  that  all  nature  is  subject  to  God's  will ;  and  that 
the  order  of  nature  does  not  spring  from  a  natural  necessity,  but  from 
his  freewill.  And  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  God  should 
effect  something  in  nature  with  a  view  to  reveal  himself  to  the  souls  of 
men,  when  we  consider  that  rational  beings  are  the  end  in  which  all  cotp 
poreal  being  terminates.  But  the  end  of  rational  beings  is  the  knowl* 
edge  of  God ;  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  if  a  chaoM 
should  take  place  in  corporeal  nature  for  the  purpose  of  communis 
eating  to  rational  beings  the  knowledge  of  God."  Raymund  Loll 
refers  those  who  refuse  to  admit  anything  supernatural,  to  the  creation 
of  the  world  from  nothmg,  as  tl!e  greatest  miracle.^  '^  In  nature,'' 
says  he,  ^^  are  many  and  great  mysteries ;  and  the  human  understandr 
ing  is  not  competent  to  know  and  comprehend  all  the  works  of  nature; 
for  the  power  of  nature  to  work  according  to  her  own  course,  is  £Mr 
greater  than  the  power  of  the  human  soul  to  understand  the  works  of 
nature.^  If,  then,  man  finds  himself  so  limited  in  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  how  should  he  be  able  to  understand  everything  supernatural ; 
especially  if  he  is  disposed  to  conceive  what  lies  beyond  the  limits  <tf 
nature  as  sometJiing  embraced  within  them  ?"^  ^^  Neither  the  natural 
nor  the  supernatural,"  he  affirms,  "  can  be  rightly  understood  except 
in  their  connection  with  each  other.  The  understanding  of  the  one 
conditions  the  understanding  of  the  other."^  The  tendency  to  the 
supernatural,  he  considers  as  the  characteristic  of  the  Christian  age 
and  position,  proceeding  from  faith  in  the  incarnation  of  God,  as  com- 
pared with  antiquity,  which  leaned  towards  nature.^ 


^  Lib.  iii,  c  xcix.  J)ilitas,  qnam  nature  habet  ad  operendam 

'  Valde  mirum  est,  Domine,  de  homini-  sccandum  suum  cursnm. 

bus  discredentibiu,  nam  quoniam  negant  ^  £t  maxime  si  hoc  inqnirat  intra  ter* 

et  discredunt  ewe  rem  contre  carsam  na-  minos  naturae,  intre  quos  non  sunt  indiuM 

tnrae,  quare  non  respiciunt  nee  perpendant  res,  quae  non  sant  sccandum  cursnm  na- 

C98C  mundi,  quod  est  magis  impossibile  se-  turae  ?  t  ix,  f.  401. 

cundum  cursnm  naturae,  quam  sit  impos-  *  Opera  naturae  percipiuntur  per  oparti 

sibile,  te  esse  Deum  et  hominem  simul  1  quae  sunt  supra  naturam,  et  opera,  qua 

nam  mundus  de  privatione  devenit  in  ease  sunt  supra  naturam,  percipiuntur  per  opfln* 

per  tuam  voluntatem  et  non  per  corsom  naturae,  quoniam  alia  sunt  aliis  occatio^  at 

naturae,  t.  ix,  f.  39.  percipiantur.    L.  c  f .  402. 

'  Adeo  mHgna  et  multa  sunt  secreta  na-  *  Benedictus  sis,  Domine,  quia  a  (en- 

turae,  quod  non  possint  omnia  percipi  ab  pore    tuae   incamationis  plus  tractaol  61 

bomine,  quoniam  molto  major  «•(  poiii-  eogitaat  hominef  in  tnis  operibaii  qaaai  kk 

40* 
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In  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  miracles,  we  should  here  notice 
the  peculiar  views  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  endeavors  to  explain  certidn 
marvels  wrought  by  the  power  of  man's  wordy  from  the  potentiated 
natural  power  of  mind,  to  which  the  uttered  word  serves  as  a  natural 
organ.  "  Every  action  of  man  is  stronger  and  mightier  when  he 
bends  his  mind  thereto  with  firmness  of  purpose,  and  confidently  ex- 
pects to  compass  what  he  aims  at.  And  because  the  word  is  formed  out 
of  the  thought  and  longing  of  man's  heart,  and  man  has  his  joy  hi  it, 
and  it  is  the  most  connatural  instrument  of  the  rational  soul,  therefore 
has  it  the  power  of  producing  the  greatest  eflfects  of  all  that  is  done 
by  man ;  especially  when  it  proceeds  from  a  sure  intention,  a  great 
desire,  and  a  strong  confidence.  A  proof  of  this  is,  that  all  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  holy  men  were,  from  the  first,  performed  by  the 
power  of  words.  "^ 

When  We  enter  into  the  investigations  of  these  theologians  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  and  predestination  to  crea- 
turely  freedom,  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that  the  Augustinian  system 
Bwayed  the  rehgious  consciousness  and  thinking  of  this  age ;  as  in  fact, 
this  ground-tendency  ever  constituted  the  most  important  difference, 
though  the  one  of  which  there  was  the  least  consciousness  on  both 
ndes,  between  the  occidental  and  the  oriental  churches.  Starting 
£pom  the  principles  of  Augustin,  these  writers  were  carried,  by  the 
stem  consistency  of  monistic  spec^tion,  to  the  point  of  sacrificing 
the  freedom  of  the  creature,  notwithstanding  all  their  pains  to  rescue 
it.  And  here,  too,  while  we  see  how  a  well-authorized  practical  inter- 
est was  forced  to  give  way,  in  speculative  minds,  to  the  stiff  and  rigid 
consistency  of  thought,  we  cannot  fail  to  mark  also  the  extent  of  mis- 
chief which  arose  from  a  confounding  of  the  philosophical  and  relig- 
ious pomts  of  view  in  theology.  But  the  power  of  the  ethical  element 
within  them,  and  their  good  sense,  appear  in  this,  that  they  attempted, 
at  least  in  appearance,  to  maintain  freedom,  to  remc^ve  the  causality 
of  evil  from  God,  and  to  avoid  everything  calculated  to  shock  the 
moral  sensibility  of  mankind.  Their  skilful  dialectics,  and  their  custom 
of  resorting  to  the  arts  which  Augustin  had  already  employed  in  such 
a  variety  of  ways,  stood  them  greatly  in  stead. 

Anselm  composed  a  tract  on  the  question.  How  divine  foreknowledge 
and  predestination  could  be  reconciled  with  freewill  ?  He  makes  out 
an  answer  by  resorting  to  distinctions,  which  might  serve  the  purpose, 

no  doubt,  of  guarding  against  many  misconceptions,  many  extravagant 

• 

<^ribus  naturae,  et  per  hoc  significatar,  bum  ab  interioribus  membris  natundibas 

quod  ipsi  siiit  plus  in  tempore  gratiae  post  generatur  et  formatur  ex  cogitatione  et  sol- 

toand    incamationcm,    quam  ante  ipsam,  licitudine,  et  delectatur  homo  in  eo,  et  pro- 

quando  philosophi  plus  tractabant  de  oper-  priissimum  est  instrumentum  animae  rar 

ibtts  naturae,  quam  de  tnis.    De  contem-  tionalis,  ideo  maximam  efficaciam  habet 

plat  in  Deum  vol.  ii,  lib.  iii,  DisL  28,  c.  inter  omnia,  quae  fiunt  ab  homine,  praed- 

cii,  f.  349.  pue  cum  ex   intentione   certa,    desiderio 

*  Omnis  operatio  hominis  est  fortior  et  magno  et  vehementi  confidentia  profertar, 

impetuosior,  quando  ad  earn  est  multum  Cujus  signum  est,  quod  omnia  fere  mira- 

•oUicitus  et  voluntarius  et  fixo  proposito  cala,  ouae  facta  sunt  per  sanctos,  a  prind- 

•tenat   intentionem  et  sperat  finniter,  se  pio  ficbant  per  virtatem  verborum.    Opot 

•fone  oonieqai,  quod  iittvidit.    Quia  ver-  mi^^  ^*  ^^ 
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and  ugly  positions ;  but  which  were  not  suited  to  remove  the  real 
culty.  His  doctrine  is  this:  "Divine  foreknowledge  by  no  means 
excludes  free  self-determination.  The  necessary  and  the  free,  God 
knows  beforehand,  each  in  its  own  way.  All  depends  on  distinguisbmg 
the  standmg-point  of  eternity  and  that  of  development  in  time.  As 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  this,  that,  ^newed  from  the  standing-point 
of  eternity,  everything  is  an  immediate  present,  which  in  the  unfoUUng 
of  time  is  a  past  and  a  future,  so  it  easily  admits  also  of  being  recon- 
ciled, that  what  from  the  standing-point  of  eternity  exhibits  itself  as 
immutable  and  necessary,  should,  in  relation  to  temporal  development, 
appear  to  be  free  and  mutable,  as  dependent  on  the  creaturely  free 
self-determination.^  Paul,  in  Rom.  8 :  28,  employs  the  perfect  tense, 
—  even  when  speaking  of  an  action  yet  future, —  for  the  purpose  of 
denotmg,  by  this  circumstance,  that  he  had  not  in  view  here  a  temporal 
action,  but  was  constrained  to  use  this  expression  —  by  the  poverty  of 
language  —  to  denote  the  immediate  presence  of  eternity  ;^  since  thtt 
which  is  once  past  is  immutable,  like  the  eternal."^  Now  it  is  quite 
evident  that,  by  this  distinction  of  the  two  points  of  view,  nothing  is 
gained  as  yet  for  the  defence  of  freedom.  This  distinction  would  mneh 
rather  serve  directly  to  make  contingency  a  mere  appearance,  neoei^ 
sary  in  order  to  temporal  development, —  so  that  what  is  fixed  in  tbe 
divine  plan  of  the  world  as  something  necessary,  should  be  actniHy 
realized,  only  in  the  form  of  a  seeming  contingency.  Anselm  himsen, 
cannot  avoid  observing  the  consequences  which  might  be  derived  from 
his  positions :  '^  Must  not  the  causes  of  good  and  evil  fall  back  then, 
on  God,  if  he  knows  nothmg  as  a  mere  fact  (therefore,  not  even  evfl), 
but  his  foreknowledge  precedes  everything?"  To  this  he  answers, 
that  "  Everything  positive  comes  from  God ;  but  evil  is  a  negative 
thing.  Even  in  evil  actions,  all  that  is  positive  comes  from  him,  but  not 
evil,  which  consists  just  in  the  want  of  that  rectitudo  voluntatis^  which 
comes  from  God."^  By  these  distinctions,  however,  when  taken  in  oon- 
nection  with  the  positions  above  noticed,  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
freedom  simply  self-determining, —  not  determined  from  without,  as  the 
cause  of  evil, —  is  by  no  means  placed  clearly  beyond  doubt.  Gliere  is 
something  more  real  in  the  acute  distinctions,  by  means  of  which  Hugs 
a  St.  Yictore  endeavors  to  make  the  freedom  in  sin  consistent  with 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  omnipotence  and  providence  to 
which  all  things  are  subjected.  He  says :  ''  We  must  distinguish  from 
each  other  the  act  of  willing  in  itself,  and  the  direction  of  the  will  to 
a  particular  object.  Willing  in  itself,  is  purely  the  act  of  the  mad  ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  directs  itself  to  particular  objects,  it  finds  itself 
limited  by  the  divine  order  of  the  world,  so  that  it  can  take  only  the 


*  Hoc  propo«itam,secandam  quod  Toca-  aeternam  pracsentiam,  usam  esse  Ttttii 
ti  sunt  sancti,  in  aetemicate,  in  qua  Don  est  practeritae  sieiiificationLs. 
praeteritum  vel  futurum,  sed  tantum  prae-  '  Ad  similitndinem    aeterni    praemujg 
sens,  immutabiie  est,  sed  in  ipsis  hominibus  omnino  immutabilia. 
ex  libcrtate  arbitrii  aliquando  est  mata-  *  Deus  facit  omncs  actiones  et 
bile.  motns^  quia  ipse  facit  res,  a  quibus  0t 

*  Propter  indigentiam  verb!,  signiiieaiitis  qoibna  et  per  qoM  et  in  quibiis  tau^ 
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direction  where  the  way  has  been  left  open  for  it  by  the  latter.  Ac- 
Ciordingly,  evil,  in  its  manifestation,  is  limited  by  the  divine  order 
<^  the  world ;  and  must,  like  all  things  else,  be  subservient  to  the 
•ame.^i 

Proceeding  on  the  foundation  laid  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  theo- 

S;ians  of  the  thirteenth  carried  their  investigations  still  further, 
exander  of  Hales,  also,  starts  with  the  position  that  what  takes 
place  in  time  cannot  stand  to  the  divine  knowledge  in  the  relation  of  a 
mere  datum  or  fact,  because  the  temporal  cannot  be  conceived  as 
fte  cause  of  the  eternal,  nor  the  knowledge  of  God  as  depending  on 
aomething  else.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  divine  foreknowledge  with 
flie  contingency  of  free  actions,  he  distinguishes  that  which  is  neces- 
iary  in  itself,  and  that  which  is  necessary  in  certain  connections,  under 
eartsun  suppositions, — unconditional  and  conditioned  necessity .^  Alex- 
ander of  Hales  is  the  first  of  these  schoolmen  in  whom  we  meet  witli 
Hie  notion  of  a  ^'  fate  ;''  and  this  notion  from  henceforth  becomes  a  domi- 
liaiit  one  in  the  scholastic  theology.  When  we  look  at  the  divine  order 
0f  the  world,  as  it  exists  in  the  divine  reason,  we  have  the  idea  of 
^Providence.  When  we  look  at  its  manifestations,  in  the  series  of 
-^^es  and  effects  in  the  phenomenal  world,  we  are  presented  with  the 
idea  of  "  fate."^  Foreknowledge,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  exemplarU  ratio 
in  the  arte  divina^  is  called  providentia  ;  in  so  far  as  it  exiubits  itself 
in  re  vel  effectu  operis^  it  is  called  fatum.  Freewill  and  fete  stand  in 
no  contramction  with  each  other ;  for  if  by  fate  must  be  understood 
ihe  cooperation  of  all  causes  directed  by  some  higher  law,  then  firee- 
ifll  is  one  of  those  causes.^  By  it,  the  operations  of  free,  as  well 
aa  of  natural  causes  are  all  directed  together,  after  ai  manner  cor- 
responding to  their  respective  and  proper  essences.  The  actions  of 
freewill  are  prevented,  only  by  the  connection  in  which  fate  places 
them,  from  overstepping  the  limits  prescribed  by  Divine  Providence.* 
€k>d  knows  evil,  but  it  is  from  the  good ;  as  the  same  art  embraces 
the  knowledge  of  that  which  agrees  with  its  laws,  and  of  that  which 
'Violates  them.  So,  if  light  could  see  itself  and  its  effects,  it  would 
know  that  one  thing  is  receptive  of  light,  and  another  not ;  winch  is 
'tte  same  as  darkness ; — by  means  of  itself,  then,  it  would  know  itself 
^and  darkness."  Alexander  of  Hales  reckons  evil  as  something  that 
contributes  to  display  the  harmony  of  the  universe :  "  By  comr 
^liarison  with  the  evil,  the  good   shmes  forth  more  conspicuously  in 

I 

'  ^  In  velle  et  vitiam  est,  in  qaantnm  velle  '  The  distinction :  Dispositio,  qnae  ett  In 

ex  Tolantate  mala,  et  ordo  est,  in  qaantnm  disponento  et  dispositio,  quae  est  in  ro  dis- 

tA  hoc  Tel  ad  hoc  ex  disponente  est.  Potest  posita.    Dispositio  in  disponente  est  exem- 

ago  voluntas  mala  in  se  corrumpi  et  resol*  plar,  dispositio  in  disposito  est  ordo  deduc- 

vi  per  proprium  vitium,  quod  ei  aliunde  tus  ab  ipso  cxcmplari  et  est  forma  exem- 

Don  datur,  sed  non  potest  per  Telle  extra  plata  in  ipsa  re. 

M '  praecipitari,  nisi  qua  ei  via  aperitur.  ^  Ipsum  liberum  nostrum  arbitriam  est 

Qoa  is  not  auctor  ruendi,  sed  incedendi  ordi-  una  causarum,  secundum  cnjus  ordinatio- 

IMtor.  De  sacramentis  fidei,  lib.  i,  p.v,  c.  xxix.  nem  ad  suos  effectas  currit  scries  fati. 

'  Necessitas  consequentiae  et  necessitas  *  Connexione  fatali  coercentur  abeva^ 

*eoilBequentis,nece8sita8anteceden8etnece8-  tione  limitum   divinae  providentiae  sivo 

iAm  consequens,  neoestitas  absoluta  et  or-  detenninatoram  a  divina  providentia. 
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its  own  essence."'  After  the  same  manner,  Alberhis  Magniui: 
'^  The  primal  ground  and  original  type  of  all  that  is  done,  or  can  be 
done,  whether  by  men  or  by  angels,  is  the  divine  Providence .^  Fate 
is  that  orderly  arrangement,  originating  in  Providence,  which  18 
stamped  on  the  whole  series  of  created  things,  and  reveals  itself  in 
the  connection  of  natural  and  voluntary  causes.^  Providence  and  iGrte 
are  distinguished  from  each  other,  as  type  and  antitype, —  formative 
cause  and  the  form  actually  incorporated  in  things.^  The  cauioe 
continffenteSy  as  well  as  freewill, —  the  true  and  proximate  causes  of 
whatever  takes  place, —  though  subordinated  to  fate,  do  not  lose  Hair 
causality ;  and  thus  the  same  effects  under  different  relations  sprioK 
from  providence,  from  fate,  and  from  freewill.  By  fate,  evil  itself  if 
ordered  for  good, —  that  is  to  say,  so  ordered  that  good  must  come  OfCit 
of  it  ;*  and  evil,  in  relation  to  the  whole,  is  evil  no  longer ;  it  is  taken 
up  by  the  order  of  fate,  which  does  not  compel  to  evil,  but  subdues  it 
to  order  when  it  has  once  broken  in."*  Albert  endeavors  to  point  out| 
from  the  analogy  of  nature,  the  connection  between  God's  creativei 
preserving,  and  governing  agency,  the  connection  between  creation 
and  providence, —  how  one  is  already  implied  in  the  other :  '^  Ae  in 
nature,  it  is  the  same  power  which  brings  forth  a  formative  prmc^ile 
in  the  seed,  produces  from  the  seed,  and  guides  that  which  is  pio- 
duced,  in  its  development,^  by  extending  its  influence  to  each  mem- 
ber in  particular,  and  at  the  same  time  communicates  to  the  entire 
product  a  quality  and  character,  by  virtue  of  which  each  individual 
member  is  conducted  onward  to  its  proper  destination,  and  each  finds 
its  right  place  in  the  order  of  the  whole  ;®  so  in  the  Creator  of  tilie 
whole  world,  the  power  is  the  same  by  which  he  created  the  woild| 
and  by  which  he  continues  to  work  in  each  individual  thing,  and  in 
the  organism  of  the  whole, —  appointing  to  each  its  proper  place  anjl 
guiding  the  development  of  all  the  individuals  in  the  connected  Bjih 
tem,  so  that  every  individual  mamtains  its  proper  position  in  the  oroer 
of  the  whole  .• 

The  rigid  consistency  of  thought,  stiffly  adhering  to  an  abstraot 
unity  of  principle,  and  impelling  to  the  denial  of  freedom,  in  spite  of 
every  seeming  affirmation  of  it,  is  most  strongly  apparent  in  Thomae 
Aquinas,  as  every  one  must  see  who  —  without  allowing  himself  to  be 
embarrassed  by  isolated  expressions — brings  together  all  that  lie 


*  Propter  ipsamboDorampalchritadiDem  ^  Una  et  eadem  virtns,  quae  formatifa 
pennisit  Deus  mala  fieri.  est  in  semine  et  factiva  sive  generatira 

'  Prima  ratio  et  forma  exemplaria.  ti,  quae  efficitnr  r^tiva  ejus,  quod 

'  The  dispositio  excmplata  a  providentia,  est 

inflaxa  et  impressa  rebus  creatis  secandam  '  £o  quod  inflait  nnicuiqae  membro  pus 

totum  ordincra  causarum  naturaliam  et  yo-  ticulariter  et  toti  simal  talem  dispositionem, 

luntariarum  rebus  inhaerens  et  quasi  im-  per  quam  unnmquodqne  ad  suum  ordinem 

pressa  et  incorporata  rebus  creatis.  deducitur  et  singula  in  toto  suis  nectnatw 

*  Ut  exemplar  et   exemplatum,  causa  ordinibus  natnralibus. 

influens  et  forma  influxa.  '  Ut  quaequae  ordinibus  suis  conneelHl- 

*  IpHum  malum  ordinem  boni  habet,  at  tnr.    Only  occasionaliter  ex  ordinatidno 
scilicet  bonum  eliciatur  ab  ipso.  providentiae  mala  fieri  est  bonum  el  «t0A 

'  Quae  non  co^t  ad  malum,  sed  edim  et  oniversitati  et  fiidenti  et  patientL 
ipsom  &ctam  ordinat. 
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MJ8  in  diflTerent  places  into  systematic  connection;  we  shall  en 
deayor  to  gather  together  the  main  points  of  his  doctrine  under  such 
a  total  intuition.  ^^  God  knows  all  things  in  an  eternal  manner,  as  im- 
mediately present.^  Hence,  things  contingent  are  also  known  by 
Qod  after  an  infallible  manner,  as  present ;  and  still,  the  future  is  a 
thing  contingent,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  causes  from  which 
ft  immediately  proceeds.'  Although  the  highest  cause  is  one  that 
operates  with  necessity,  yet  the  effect  may  be  something  contingent, 
on  account  of  the  proximate  cause,  which  is  one  that  operates  con- 
tingently." He  affirms  that  God's  will  works  many,  not  all  things, 
after  a  necessary  manner.  Now,  as  a  reason  for  this  proposition,  it 
was  said  by  many  that  God  works  partly  by  necessary,  and  partly  by 
contingent,  causes.  But  against  this  view  he  had  two  objections : 
**Erst,  the  effect  of  the  first  cause  may,  in  relation  to  the  second 
eaose,  be  a  contingent  one  ;  if  the  effect  of  the  first  cause  is  hindered 
by  the  deficiency  of  the  second,  as  the  effect  of  the  sun  may  be  hin- 
dered by  a  defect  in  the  plant.  But  no  defect  in  a  second  cause  can 
prevent  the  will  of  God  from  bringing  about  its  effect.  Next,  if  we 
stopped  short  with  the  distinction  of  contingent  and  necessary  causes, 
ft  would  follow  from  this,  that  something  might  proceed  from  the 
fimner  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God ;  which  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  fact  of  the  divine  omnipotence.  Hence,  we  must  prefer  to 
seek  the  reason  of  it  in  the  will  of  God.  As  this  is  the  most  mighty 
eaose,  so  it  follows  not  only  that  everything  takes  place  that  he  wills, 
but  also  in  the  manner  that  he  wills.  But  now  it  is  God's  will  that 
some  things  should  take  place  in  a  necessary,  and  others  in  a  con- 
tingent manner,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  the  order  of  the 
iiiuverse.3  There  are,  then,  but  two  different  forms  ordered  to  this 
ead  by  God  himself,  in  which  forms  his  will  is  realized."*  Con- 
nected with  this  is  also  the  fact  that  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  supposed  a  grace  conditioned  on  the  right  use  of  freewill, 
and  Si  predestination  conditioned  on  the  divine  foreknowledge  with  regard 
i6  this  right  use,  maintained  that  all  this  is  already  comprised  among 
flie' effects  ol  predestination  and  presupposed  by  it.*  It  was  impos^- 
ble  to  distinguish  what  proceeded  from  freewill  and  what  from  predes- 
tniation ;  as  it  was  impossible  also  to  distinguish  what  proceeded  &t>m 
Htd  first,  and  what  from  the  second  cause  ;  for  the  divine  providence 
brings  forth  its  effects  through  the  agency  of  second  causes.  "  All  leads 
{)ack  to  the  goodness  of  God.  To  this  must  bo  traced  the  reason  why 
SQine  are  predestinated,  others  reprobated.  The  goodness  of  God, 
IvUoh  in  itself  is  simple,  must  manifest  itself  in  the  phenomenal  woriid 
after  manifold  ways ;  because  created  things  cannot  arrive  at  the  sim- 

'  Ejus  intoitas  fertur  ab  aeterno  supra  proximae  sunt  contingentes,  sed  propterea, 

conria,  proat  sunt  in  sua  praesentialitate.  quia  Dens  voluit  eos  condngenter  evenire, 

'  £t  tamen  sunt  futura  contingentia,  suis  contingentes  caasas  ad  eos  praeparavit 

€nuis  proximis  oomparata.  *  Manifestnm  est,  ({uod  id  quod  est  flpra* 

'  Ut  sit  ordo  in  rebus  ad  complementum  tiae  est  pVaedestinationis  effectns,  et  noc 

snbersi.  non  potest  poni  ut  ratio  praedestinationia, 

^Non  i^tur  propterea  effectus  voliti  a  com  hoc  sab  praedegtinatione  conclqdatnr. 
Deo  eveniant  eontiDgenter,  quia  cauiae 
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plicity  of  the  divine  essence.  Hence,  different  grades,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  point  of  the  scale,  were  required  in  order  to  the 
completion  of  the  universe.  And  to  preserve  these  manifold  stages 
and  gradations  in  things,  God  permits  many  things  e\'il  to  happen  in 
order  that  much  good  may  not  be  prevented.^  The  human  race,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  contemplated  as  the  universe.  It  was  God's  will  to 
manife'^t  his  goodness  to  a  part  of  mankind,  -those  whom  he  had 
foreordained  to  this  end,  in  the  form  of  mercy  sparing  them ;  to  otheiSi 
the  reprobate,  in  the  form  of  punitive  justice.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  he  elected  some  and  rejected  others  ;  and  the  ground  of  this  dif- 
ference lies  only  in  the  divine  will.  It  is  the  same  with  nature,  wh^rSy 
indeed,  a  reason  can  be  given  why  God  caused  a  part  of  the  one 
original  matter  to  take  the  form  of  fire  or  of  water  ;  namely,  in  order 
that  a  diversity  might  exist  among  natural  things  ;  but  why  one  part 
of  the  matter  exists  imder  this  form  and  another  part  under  tbat 
depends  upon  the  simple  will  of  God, — just  as  it  depends  solely  on  the 
will  of  the  artisan  why  one  stone  is  m  this  and  another  in  that  part 
of  the  wall, —  though  his  art  may  render  a  reason  why  in  general 
some  stones  are  in  tibis  others  in  that  particular  wall.^  This  idea  of 
a  necessary  manifoldness  in  the  universe  is  generally  a  predoxnioanfe 
one  with  hun.  Such  a  manifoldness  of  creatures  is  necessary  in  order 
that  one  may  supply  what  another  lacks  in  manifesting  the  diyine 
goodness.^  Thus  also  evil  appears  to  him  as  necessary,  in  order  to 
tibe  completion  of  the  imiverse  in  its  manifoldness.  ^'  The  universe  li 
better  and  more  complete,  if  there  are  some  beings  in  it  capable  sf 
falling  from  goodness,  and  who  sometimes  do  actually  fall,  in  that  Qod 
does  not  prevent  it ;  because  it  is  the  part  of  providence  not  to  destroj 
nature,  but  to  preserve  it.*  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  hoir- 
ever,  that  a  being  who  is  capable  of  falling  should  sometimes  actuaDjr 
fall.^  And  sinc^,  as  Augustin  remarks,  God  is  so  mighty  that 'he  can 
make  even  evil  subservient  to  good,  so  much  good  would  be  wanting 
if  there  were  no  evil.^  In  evil,  as  action,  everything  positive^  leada 
back  to  the  first  cause  ;  but  not  so  in  reference  to  evil  in  itself,  whioh 
consists  in  apostasy  ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  limps,  all  thai 
belongs  to  the  motion  proceeds  from  the  moving  power,  but  that  whieh 
is  defective,  not  from  this,  but  from  the  defect  in  the  bone,"® 

*  Nccesse  est,  qaod  divina  bonitas,  quae  produxit  multas  creataras  et  diversM,  nt 

in  se  est  una  et  simplex,  multiformiter  re-  quoddecstuniadrepraesentandamdivinam 

praeifientctnr  in  rebus,  propter  hoc  qnod  res  bonitatem,  suppleatnr  ex  alia;  nam  boni- 

creatae  ad  simplicitatem  divinam  attingere  tas,  quae  in  Deo  est  simpliciteret  unifonni- 

non  possunt.    £t  inde  est,  quod  ad  com*  tcr.  in  creatnris  est  multiplicitcr  et  diTisim, 

pictionem  univer^i  requiruntur  diversi  gra-  unde  perfcctius  participat  divinam  bonittl* 

du8   rcrum,  quarum    quaedam  altum   et  tern  et  rcpniesentat  cam  totum  univenmi^ 

quacdam  infimum  locum  teneant  in  nni-  quam  alia  quaecunque  creatura.    Qaaait^ 

verso.    Et  ut  uniformitas  graduura  conser-  xlvii,  Artie,  i. 

vctur  in  rebus,  Dcus  permittit  aliqua  mala  *  According  to  Dionysius  Areopagtta. 

fieri,  ne  multa  bona  impediantur.  *  Ipsa  autem  natura  rerum  hoc  habet|  lit 

^  Summa,  p.  i,  Quaes t  xxiii,  Artie  T.  quae  dcficere  possunt,  quandoque  defldiat 

^  Produxit  res  in  esse,  propter  suam  boni-  •  Quaest.  xlviii,  Artie,  ii. 

tatem  communicandam  creaturis  et  per  eas  ""  Id  quod  habct  entitatis  et  perfecdool^ 

repraesentandam,  et  quia  per  onam  crea-  '  Et  similiter  quicquid  est  eDtitatb  el 

taram  sufficienter  repraesentari  non  potest,  actionis  In  actione  mala,  redadtor  in  Dram 
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Knowledge  in  God,  Thomas  compares  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
artist  in  relation  to  his  work.  "  Knowledge,  as  knowledge,  does  not 
imply  indeed  causality  ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  knowledge  belonging 
to  the  artist  who  forms,  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  causality  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  his  art.  The  knowledge  of  the  artist,  first  shows 
the  end  ;  next,  the  will  proposes  this  end ;  then  the  will  prescribes  the 
action,  by  which  the  idea  conceived  by  knowledge  is  to  be  realized. 
But  whatever  occurs  in  the  execution,  through  any  deviation  from  the 
idea  of  the  artist,  or  from  the  end  proposed,  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  artist,  as  the  cause ;  therefore  evil,  which  is  a  devia- 
tion from  the  divine  idea  and  the  divine  end,  cannot  be  referred  to 
God's  knowledge  as  the  cause."  According  to  this  it  might  seem'te  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  Thomas,  evil  must  be  considered  as  a  thing  having  no 
place  in  the  divine  idea  ;  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  as  being  a  deviation 
firom  that  idea,  to  creaturely  freedom ;  hence  arises  a  contrariety  be- 
tween that  idea  and  its  manifestation.  Then  the  redemption  only  would 
be  referred  back  to  the  divine  causality,  as  an  act  of  God  for  the 
removal  of  this  contrariety  that  had  sprung  out  of  the  abuse  of  crea- 
turely freedom.  But  if  we  take  what  Thomas  here  says  in  connection 
with  those  thoughts  of  his  which  we  have  just  before  explained,  it  will 
be  evident  that  he  cannot  ascribe  so  much  importance  to  creaturely 
fireedom,  to  the  working  of  second  causes,  as  to  suppose  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  divine  ideas  should  actually  be  hindered  thereby  for  a 
single  moment.  According  to  his  mode  of  contemplation,  everything 
most,  in  the  last  resort,  certainly  be  referred  back  to  the  divine  causality ; 
and  everything  appears  only  as  a  necessary  instrumentality  for  its  going 
into  effect  in  the  development  of  time.  Evil  itself  appears^as  something 
necessary  in  the  connected  series  of  these  instrumentalities ;  only,  as  evil, 
it.  has  no  place  with  the  rest,  in  the  divine  idea.  If  we  consider,  again, 
that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Thomas,  God's  knowledge  is  one  with 
his  being,  his  essence,  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  form  in  which  every- 
thing is  evolved  in  the  phenomenal  world,  necessarily  corresponds  to 
the  way  in  which  everything  is  ordained  from  eternity  in  that  knowl- 
edge which  is  identical  with  the  divine  being.  No  room  is  left  remaining 
here  for  creaturely  freedom  as  true  causality.  Consistently  carried  out, 
such  a  proposition  would  have  produced  a  pantheistic  monism,  which, 
however,  as  the  antagonist  of  Almaric  of  Bena,  he  would  avoid.  We 
have  no  need,  on  this  point,  to  confine  ourselves  barely  to  the  com- 
mentary of  Thomas,  on  the  book  De  Causis,  with  regard  to  which  it 
might  be  said  that,  treating  the  matter  altogether  objectively,  he  has 
unl>lded  the  views  of  another,  rather  than  his  own.  Even  where  ho 
exhibits  none  but  his  own  ideas,  we  shall  still  meet  with  such  thoughts. 
**  God,"  says  he,  "  knows  all  things  in  himself  ;^  his  being  is  his  know- 
ing ;  under  the  form  of  knowledge,  all  effects  are  prefigured  in  the 

dent  in  caasam,  sed  qnod  est  ibi  dcfectus,  scieDtia  Dei.  In  Sentcnt.  lib.  i,  Distinct.  38, 

son  causatur  a  Deo,  sed  ex  causa  sccunda  Quaest.  i,  Artie,  i. 

deficiente.  '  Quod  ipsum  esse  causae  agentis  primae 

'  Unde  patct,  qaod  malum,  quod  est  de-  est  ejus  intelligcre.    Uude  quicunque  ef- 

Tiatio  a  forma  et  a  fine,  non  causatur  a  fectus  praeexistunt  in  Deo,  sicut  in  cauaa 
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highest  cause.  God  ivorks  m  all ;  yet  m  each  according  to  its  own 
peculiar  constitution  ;^  hence  he  works  in  natural  things  so  as  to  com- 
municate to  them  the  power  for  activity,  and  to  determine  their  nature 
to  this  or  that  action  ;  but  he  works  in  the  free  will  so  as  to  impart  to 
it  the  power  to  act ;  and,  under  God's  agency,  the  free  will  is  active  J* 
but  still,  the  determination  and  the  end  of  the  action  stands  in  the 
power  of  the  free  will;  therefore,  the  control  over  its  own  actions  re- 
mains to  it,  though  not  so  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  cause  ;"  and  by 
the  linutation  here  introduced,  the  whole  may  again  be  brought  round 
to  the  proposition  that  all  must,  in  the  end,  be  referred  back  to  tiie 
eauBaprimay  which  works  through  all  the  instrumentalities  established 
by  itself.^ 

How  far  Thomas  is  from  really  acknowledging  the  free  will  to  be  an 
independent  causality,  appears  evident  from  the  way  in  which  he 
repels  the  objection  that,  by  his  doctrine,  freewill  is  annihilated.  He 
says,  God  works  in  the  free  will  as  the  nature  of  it  requires  that  he 
should ;  although,  therefore,  he  changes  the  will  of  man  to  another 
direction,  nevertheless,  by  his  almighty  power,  he  causes  that  man 
should  freely  will  the  change  which  he  experiences  ;^  and  thus  all  ooii- 
strunt  is  removed.  For  to  suppose  otherwise,  that  the  man  willed  not 
the  change  which  is  a  change  in  his  will,  would  involve  a  contradiction.^ 

We  recognize  the  profound  and  acute  discernment  of  Raymund  Ln!!, 
in  his  mode  of  treating  these  subjects ;  but  in  his  case  also  it  is  plainly 
apparent  that,  in  seeking  to  vindicate  freedom,  he  is  driven,  in  spite 
of  himself,  by  the  monistic  tendency  of  his  speculation,  into  the  demal 
of  it.  He  too,  like  Thomas  Aquinas,  distinguishes  two  different  points 
of  view  in  which  things  may  be  contemplated ;  fir9ty  as  they  subeSst 
after  an  eternal  mode  in  God,  or  in  the  idea  which  is  one  with  God ; 
secandj  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  temporal  evolution.  ^'  The 
world  and  its  pairts  existed  from  eternity  in  the  divine  reason,  by  the 
idea  or  the  ideas ;  for  the  divine  reason  suffers  nothing  of  its  essence, 
and  of  the  essence  of  its  attributes,  to  pass  without  itself,^  so  the  seal, 
which  is  impressed  on  wax,  or  the  image  reflected  in  a  mirror,  remains 
in  itself  the  same.  When  God  created  the  world,  nothing  that  belongs 
to  the  being  of  the  idea  was  transferred,  in  this  act  of  creating,  wiUioat 
himself;  else  this  idea  would  be  subject  to  change,  would  not  remain 
the  eternal  one,  which  is  impossible,  since  this  idea  is  God  himselfj 
But  God  willed  that,  from  notlung,  should  be  created  that  which  he  had 

prima,  necesse  est,  qnod  sint  in  ipso  ejus  *  Ut  virtutem  agendi  sibi  ministret  ti 

mtelligere  et  quod  omnia  in  eo  sint  secan-  ipso  operante  liberam  arbitrium  a^t 

dum  modam  intelligibilem.    Nam  omne,  '  Sentent  lib.  i,  Distinct  25,  Quaeit.  l^ 

quod  est  in  altero,  est   in  eo   secondum  Artie,  i. 

modum  ejus  in  quo    est.     Summa,    p.  *  Etiamsi  volnntatem  horoinis  in  alivd; 

i,    Quaest.   xiv,   Artie,  y.     God    knows  matet,  nihilominus  tamen  hoc  sua  omiiipO" 

all  things  in  se  ipso,  in  quantum  essen*  tentia  facit,  m  illud,  in  quod  mutaturi  yohuh 

tia  sua  continet  similitndinem  aliomm  ab  tarie  velit 

ipso.  The  scientia  Dei  non  causa  maii,  sed  *  Sentent  lib.  i,  Distinct  25^  Qntift.  i, 

boni,  per  quod  cognoscitur  malum.  L.  c.  Artie,  iii. 

Artie.  X.  '  Nihil  extra  mittente. 

*  Ita  tamen,  ^uod  in  unoqaoquo  secun-  ^  Idea  esset  alterata,  et  non  aetenia^4po& 

dam  ejus  condiuonem.  m(  imposttbile,  qanm  ktea  ut  Deui- 
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with  himself,  from  etemifcy,  by  the  idea  ;J  and  what  he  willed,  his 
almighty  power  could  perform.  That  which  exists,  after  an  eternal 
manner,  in  him,  could  not  pass  into  the  forms  of  quantity,  time,  motion.^ 
We  must,  accordingly,  distinguish  between  created  being,  as  such,  as  it 
unfolds  itself  and  appears  in  time,  and  as  it  exists,  simply  in  and  for 
itself,  comprehended  by  the  divine  wisdom  from  eternity .^  And  that 
which  divine  wisdom  conceives,  after  an  immediate  manner,  is  the  idea.^ 
God's  creative  and  his  preserving  agency  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  only  as  immediate  and  mediated  agencies.  As  all  things 
most,  alike,  be  referred  back  to  God's  creative  power,  whether  that 
power  be  exerted  directly,  as  in  the  creation  from  nothing,  or  through 
creatures  as  its  instruments ;  so,  creation  and  preservation  are  the 
same. 5  The  intermediate  instrument  of  God's  preserving  agency  is 
the  implanted  vis  conservativa  residing  in  things,  to  which  all  other 
agencies  coming  from  without  are  only  subservient."  This  distinction, 
between  the  immediate  and  the  mediate  agency  of  God,  he  employs 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  doctrine  of  predestination.®  "  The 
predestinated  is,  in  idea,  God  himself ;  since  the  idea  and  God  are  the 
same  :  this  predestination  is,  therefore,  infallible  and  immutable.  But 
predestination,  so  far  as  it  concerns  a  created  man,  is  something  else. 
And  although  the  new-created  man  is  not,  in  essence,  different  from 
the  man  of  the  idea,  yet  he  differs  from  the  same,  in  so  far  as  a  created 
man  exists  under  the  forms  of  quantity,  space,  and  time  ;  and,  in  this 
regard,  his  salvation  is  not  a  necessary  thing,  for  God  works  here  by 
the  way  of  means.  He  predestinated  Peter  through  the  merit  of  hia 
good  works,  as  he  gives  warmth  by  means  of  the  sun  and  fire.  So 
was  it,  also,  with  the  perdition  of  Judas  ;  all  depends,  here,  upon  our 
having  regard  to  middle  causes,  so  as  not  to  impinge  on  the  divine 
order  and  rectitude."'  The  human  mind  may  present  a  thing  as  ques- 
tionable, conceive  of  it  as  possible,  which  cannot  be  so  contemplated  in 
the  divine  mind,  where  the  question  falls  null  of  itself,  since  it  belongs 
to  a  case  that  cannot  once  be  supposed,  in  relation  to  thought  in  God. 
What  man  conceives  as  possible,  viewed  from  the  j)osition  of  bare 
abstract  thought,  is  a  thing  that  can  find  no  place  in  the  chain  of  actual 


*  Sc<l  divina  voluntas  voluit,  quod  dc  ni-  *  Et  quia  crcatio  ita  est  per  creare  creo- 
hilo  esset  creatum  hoc,  quod  ab  actcrno  turoni,  quae  consenat  aliam  creaturam, 
babuit  per  ideatn.  sicut  est  per  creure  illam  creaturam  conser- 

*  liespccting  time  and  space,  he  explains  vatam,  ergo  sequitur  quod  crt^aiio  et  con- 
himself  in  the  liber  contemplatiouis  in  De-  servatio  sint  idem.   Qu.  xxxviii. 

niDi  vol.  iii,  lib.  iv,  Distinct.  38,  c.  cclxvii,  *  Vide  Quaest.  super  lib.  Sentent.  i,  Qu. 

t  z,  f-  141.    As  the  union  of  matter  and  xxxiii. 

form  constitutes  body,  so  potence  and  act  "  Thus  we  must  distingoiah  una  praedesti- 

constitute  time.    Time  is  tlie  intermediate  natio,  quae  est  Deus,  et  alia  pracdestinatio, 

between  potential   and  actual  being.    Be-  quae  est  eifectus,  et  in  novo  subjecto  sus- 

cause  in  God  all  is  actus,  therefore  in  him  tentata  et  creata,  et  hoc  sine  mutatione 

there  is  no  time.  divini  intellectus,  qui  non  mutatur  per  su- 

'  Ens  creatum  secundum  hoc,  quod  est  um  effectum,  cum   suus  eft'ectus  non  sit 

simpliciter  per  se  simpliciter  comprchen-  novus  in  quantum   idea,    sod   est  novus 

•um  ab  actcrno  per  divinam  sapientiam.  quoad  seipsum,  cum  ex  nihil  de  novo  sit 

*  See    Quacst.    super   lib.    Sentent  i,  productus. 
Qu.  xxvii,  0pp.  t.  iV|  f.  27. 
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existence."^  In  his  work,  entitled  Contemplatio  in  Beum^  he  endeavors 
to  show  that  neither  predestination  nor  foreknowledge  (^jyraeBcire)^  on 
the  part  of  God,  carries  with  it  any  force  of  constraint,  since  this  would 
stand  in  contradiction  with  the  divine  attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  etc. 
*'The  palm-tree,  by  the  course  of  nature,  yields  dates  ;  the  apple-tree, 
apples;  so  one  man,  Peter,  by  freewill,  by  his  own  unconstrained 
faculty  and  merit,  brings  forth  good  works ;  and  another,  William,  by 
a  nature  equally  unconstrained,  evil  works.  As  the  cause  in  one  case 
is  the  course  of  nature,  in  the  difference  of  the  two  trees,  so  the  cause 
in  the  other  is  a  course  of  nature  of  another  sor.t,  in  the  difference  of 
the  two  men.3  But  while  nature,  in  the  case  of  the  two  trees,  neces- 
sitates (^conBtringii)  them  to  yield  different  fruits,  each  after  its  kind, 
there  is,  in  the  case  of  man,  no  such  natural  necessity  constraining  him 
to  bring  forth  good  or  evil  works,  because  here  nature  takes  up  free- 
will. He  continually  comes  back  upon  the  point,  that  predestination 
does  not  exclude  second  causes, — that  it  is  a  mistaken  respect  for 
divine  wisdom,  which  leads  men  to  ascribe  too  much  force  to  predesti- 
nation.^ If  the  misunderstood-doctrine  of  predestination  makes  a  man 
negligent  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  avoiding  of  sin,  it  were  better 
that  he  had  not  meddled  with  it.*  As  one  who,  unknowingly,  sows  seeds 
which  have  lost  their  vitality,  considers  the  seed  productive,  when  it  is 
not  so,  and  supposes  that  possible,  therefore,  which  in  fact  is  not  so  f 
so  two  individuals,  of  whom  one  is  predestined  to  salvation,  the  other  to 
perdition,  not  knowing  to  what  ihey  are  predestined,  both  believe  they 
nave  everlasting  happiness  and  perdition  within  their  control ;  and, 
because  they  consider  this  to  be  possible,  there  is  in  them  an  uncon- 
strained freewill.  As  the  sower  supposes  that  wheat  will  grow  from 
the  spoiled  seed,  while  however  only  that  becomes  actual  which  is 
determined  beforehand  in  the  seed ;  so  Peter  and  William  arrive  at 
the  end  to  which  they  are  predestined  by  means  of  what  they  actually 
do,  notwithstanding  they  suppose  that  to  be  possible  to  them,  potenUr 
oUteTy  which  is  impossible  to  them  both  potentialiter  and  actualiterJ^ 
He  is  aware  of  the  mischievous  practical  consequences  which  might  be 
drawn  from  this  comparison,  but  justifies  himself  by  saying  that  interest 
for  the  truth  compelled  him  to  write  thus.'    "  All  the  works  done  by 

'  Quod  Deu8  non  possit  damn  arc  Pe-  habeat,  est,  quia  facit  honorcm  et  revcrcn- 

trum,  ncc  salvare  Judam,  et  tale  non  posse  tiam  tuae  perfectac  sapientiac  imaginando, 

non  est  ens  rcale,  sed  intentionalc  in  hu-  omnia,  quae  fuerunt  et  sunt  et  crunt,  opor- 

mano  intellectu,  cum  Dens  9icnt  non  diligit  tere  esse,  sicut  ab  ipsa  sciuntur. 
salvare  Judam  et  damnare  Petnim,  sic  non        •  Quo  plus  cognitio  praedestinationis  in- 

intelligit  damnare  Petrum  et  salvare  Ja-  trat  in  memoriam  et  intclleetum  hominiAf 

dam.   Quacst  xxxvi.  co  plus  dcbilitatur  voluntas,  eo  quod  prae- 

•  Vol.  iii,  lib.  iv,  Distinct  38,  c.  cclxr,  destinatio  sit  nimis  grave  onus  memoriae 
t.  X,  f.  135.  et  intellectui  et  per  debilitatem  voluntatti 

'  In  anima  rational!  formantar  diversa  fit  homo  piger  in  faciendo  bonum  et  evi- 

opera  secundum  formaro,  oua  recipiuntar  tando  malum. 

analitates  praedictae,  quae  formaotar  acci-  '  Fol.  142. 

entalitcr  ad  bona  opera  vel  ad  mala  ludone  '  Quia  istud  exemplum  dat  pericnlossm 

Bccidentiumscparabilium,  quae  eveniont lis.  significationem,  id  hoc,  quod  possit  plus 

*  Ratio,  quare  homo  dat  praedestina-  nocere,qaamprodcRse,proptereanon  lioW- 
tionl  majorem  vim  et  potestatem,  quam  ipsa  tcr  ponitor  et  scribitar  a  Dobis. 
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Peter  and  William,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  do  the  same,  are  pre- 
destined to  them,  and  yet  they  are  done  by  them  with  freewill,  apart 
firam  all  constraint  whatsoever.  In  respect  to  men  as  well  as  nature, 
everything  takes  place  according  to  the  divine  predetermination ;  but, 
in  the  case  of  a  natural  being,  as  there  is  no  freewill,  so  neither  can 
there  be  merit  or  demerit.  If  the  predestined  Peter  does  a  bad  action, 
and  the  foreknown  (^praescitus^  William  a  good  one ;  the  good  is,  to 
the  human  mind,  a  mark  of  predestination  to  everlasting  happmess ; 
the  evil,  a  mark  of  predestination  to  perdition :  while  yet  no  change 
osn,  on  this  accoimt,  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  divine 
councils.^  Hence  then  the  mistake,  when  the  human  mind  under- 
takes to  judge  by  these  fallacious  symptoms  in  temporal  manifestation 
eonceming  predestination,^  without  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
evolution  in  time,  to  the  antithesis  between  potence  and  act,  to  the 
confinement  of  human  reason,  which  cannot  comprehend  predestination 
after  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  is  settled  in  the  divine  wisdom.' 
Sach  an  absolute  knowledge  of  predestination  would,  however,  destroy 
what  essentially  constitutes  the  great  principle  of  human  ethics ;  and 
there  would  be  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
win,  or  about  guilt  and  desert.^  But  purely  human  action  can  only  be 
fimnd  under  the  condition  of  this  uncertainty  in  reference  to  predesti- 
nation, whether  one  is  predestined  to  everlasting  happiness  or  misery. 
Now  as  the  husbandman,  who  knows  that  the  shocks  of  com  are  poten- 
tially in  the  seed-kernel,  must  scatter  the  seed  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  knowledge,  notwithstanding  his  ignorance  about  the  result,  just 
.00  must  we  act,  in  bringing  forth  good  actions  as  a  means  of  attaining  to 
everlasting  happiness ;  nor  can  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  divine 
decrees  serve  as  an  excuse  for  any  man.^  Suppose  Peter  predestined 
to  represent  to  himself  and  will  something  that  is  good,  and  William 
something  that  is  evil ;  we  must  say  that,  before  they  represented  to 
themselves  or  willed  this,  both  had  freewill  to  represent  to  themselves 
and  to  will  good  and  evil.  Their  determination  having  been  freely 
made,  goes  as  freely  into  execution.®  They  act  freely,  because  each 
of  them  is  conscious  that  he  can  do  the  opposite  if  he  chooses.  Although 
it  is  decreed  that  this  individual  shall  kill  that  other,  yet  he  acts  with 
entire  freedom.  So  if  he  cannot  accomplish  his  purpose,  if  the  arrow 
misses  the  mark,  this  also  is  predetermined.     Yet  with  such  an  inten- 

*  Quia  in  te,  Domine,  non  est  defectas,  ^  Si  noster  intellectus  ita  bene  id,  qnod 
ideo  salvatio  et  damnatio  non  est  alte-  homini  est  praedestinatum,  sciret  sicnt  tOA 
nibilis  in  eis,  sed  solum  in  operibos  ip-  sapientia,  non  fieret  homini  falsa  fignni  in 
lonun.  praedestinatione,  neqae  haberet  homo  libe- 

'  Qaando  figuiu   actnalis   repraesentat  ram  voluntatem,  nee  obUgationem  nee  me- 

fidaitatem,  sicut  speculum  falso  repraesen-  ritnm  in  sais  operibus. 

tat  falsam  figuram.  *  £t  non  excusat  eum  ignorantia,  quam 

*  Unde  haec  falsa  figura  praedestina-  habet  de  salvadone  vel  damnatione,  qvam 
tkmis  formatur  ratione  temporis,  quod  est  scit  tua  gloriosa  essentia  divina ;  c.  cclxTiiii 
inter  actum  et  potentiam  et  ratione  defec-  f.  145. 

tu  humani  intellectus,  qui  non  potest  ita  '  Voluntas  venit  libere  ad  potentiam 
parfecte  percipere  praedestinationem,  sicut  motivaro,  quin  sit  constricta  per  pnedetti- 
tw  sapientia  earn  idt  L 143,  nationem. 
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tion,  the  guilt  also  is  present,  although  the  sensible  instrument  may  fiul 
of  executing  that  intention."  But  it  is  easy  to  see  with  how  little  pro- 
priety the  example  could  be  employed  for  the  purpose  which  Lull  had 
in  view,  of  proving  that  predestination  generally  had  not  the  force  of 
constraint,  and  did  not  destroy  freedom  of  the  wl\ ;  for  predestinationf 
certainly  refers  not  barely  to  the  outward  action,  but  also  to  the  inward 
determmation  of  the  willJ  For  the  rest,  h^  expresses  the  conviction 
that,  in  this  doctrine,  the  discursive  development  falls  very  far  short 
of  the  intuition.^  And  so  he  concludes  this  whole  exposition,  with  the 
apcJogy,  quod  noater  inteUectus  ipsam  melius  intelligatj  quam  nostra 
sensucUitcu  potuerit  scribere. 

From  theology  we  now  pass  to  anthropology,  and  shall  consider  the 
farther  prosecution  of  the  doctrine  concerning  man's  primeval  state, 
concerning  the  fall,  and  its  consequences. 

In  anthropology,  we  must  trace  forward  the  threads  of  development 
from  the  earlier  periods  into  the  present  age,  in  order  to  have  a  ri^t 
understanding  of  its  history.  Important  in  their  consequences,  in  thii 
regard,  were  the  opposite  views  that  arose  during  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versies, which  related,  not  barely  to  the  present  condition  of  humia 
nature,  to  the  acknowledgment  or  denial  of  its  need  of  redemptioviy 
but  also  to  the  relation  of  human  nature  and  of  the  created  spirit,  in 
itself  considered,  to  God  ;  the  acknowledgment  or  denial  of  a  moral 
autonomy  of  human  nature.  Augustin  had  applied  the  distinction  rf 
natural  and  supernatural,  not  merely  to  the  condition  of  fallen  man,  but 
also  to  man  in  his  primeval  state  ;  he  had  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
that  flan,  from  the  beginning,  needed  communion  with  God,  in  order 
to  attain  to  the  realization  of  that  likeness  to  God  for  which  his  nature 
was  destined,  and  hence  he  made  use  of  the  term  gratia^  in  this  sense, 
even  in  relation  to  the  primeval  state  of  man.  Accordingly,  this  view 
passed  over  into  the  theology  of  the  present  period. 

Anselm  controverts^  the  Pelagian  definition  of  freewill,  as  being 
the  faculty  of  choice  between  good  and  evil.  "  The  capability  of  chooe* 
ing  the  last  could  not  possibly,  as  he  thought,  be  one  of  the  necessaiT 
characters  of  this  conception ;  for  such  a  definition  must,  though  dit> 
ferences  might  occur  in  its  application,  admit  of  being  applied,  in  t 
certain  degree,  to  all  objects  to  which  the  thing  denoted  by  this  con- 
ception is  to  be  attributed.  But  this  character  would  not  apply  to 
those,  to  whom  we  must  ascribe  freedom  in  the  highest  sense,  namely, 
God,  and  the  spirits  of  the  blessed.  And  the  further  a  being  is  advanced 
in  his  moral  development,  the  farther  removed  must  he  be  from  the 
possibility  of  choosing  evU.  A  character  which  diminishes  freedom 
when  added,  and  increases  it  when  absent,  cannot  then  possibly  form 

'  Quia  motira  intellectaalis   est  prior  stringerct,  tanc  earn  obligaret  ad  nolendnm 

tensnaii,  est  meritam  in  intellectoali,  et  Ucet  occic&re  Joannem  eo  quod  sit  praedestiiu^ 

sensualis  non  occidat  Joannem,  intellectn-  tnm  GhilielniOf  non  occidcre  earn,  f.  147. 

alls  jam  est  in  peccato  et  culpa,  eo  quod,  '  Quia  ista  res  in  yerbo  et  in  scriptaia 

(^uia  pniedcdtinatio  earn  constnngat,  se  ob-  non  potest  ita  bene  manifestari,  sicut  est  i^ 

hgat  ad  peccatum  per  liberam  volnntatem,  intelfectn,  f.  136. 

quia,  si  praedestinatio  earn  obligaret  et  con-  '  In  his  dialogue,  De  Ubero  arbitrio* 

41* 
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a  necessary  character  or  mark  of  this  conception.^'*  Accordingly^ 
Anselm  reduces  the  formal  conception  of  freedom  to  a  material^  the 
negative  to  a  positive  element  Sin,  in  his  opinion,  supposes  an  original 
fieedom,  as  the  faculty  of  self-determination  in  a  being  who  is  good. 
But  here  enters  in  still  another  peculiar  character  connected  wiUi  the 
point  mentioned  above,  the  application  of  the  conception  gratia  to  the 
primeval  state  of  man.  In  order  to  repel,  from  the  beginning,  an 
autonomy  of  human  nature,  he  defines  freewill  as  a  faculty  to  pre- 
serve the  bent  of  the  will,  anee  received^  to  that  which  is  good  for  it% 
(mm  sake,  laying  an  emphasis  on  the  phrase,  once  received.^  The 
phrase, ''  for  its  own  sake,"  is  also  an  important  clause  considered 
m>m  this  point  of  view,  that  the  love  of  goodness  on  its  own  account,  gives 
to  morality  its  true  significance.  The  same  definition  may,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  be  applied  also  \o  the  angels.  These  too  were  created 
in  the  state  of  grace,  and  it  depended  solely  on  their  freewill  to  pene- 
Tere  in  communion  with  God  and  preserve  what  had  been  bestowed  on 
tiiem  by  grace.  But  the  sin  of  Satan  consisted  in  an  arrogated  au- 
tonomy, in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  God's  appointed 
order,  but  was  for  obtaining  likeness  to  GKmI  by  his  own  vnil?  By 
withstanding  this  temptation,  the  good  angels  attained  to  that  state 
wiiich  Satan  aspired  to  reach  in  a  disorderly  manner,  and  perseverance 
in  the  goodness  origmally  communicated  to  them  was  their  reward, 
^is  perseverance  was  made  conditional  on  their  ^^  merit."^  Bobert 
Pullein  acknowledges  also  the  necessity  of  a  gratia  eoaperans  in  the  first 
man,  without  which  he  had  no  power  to  do  anything  good.^  We  find 
more  exactly  determined  m  his  writings,  what  Anselm  had  left  still 
vague  and  indefinite.  ^^  The  angels,"  he  teaches,  '^  stood  originally  on 
the  foundation  of  fiedth ;  it  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  fact  of  their 
perseverance  in  good,  whether  they  should  attain  to  the  intuition  of 
God,  and  thereby  to  immutability  in  goodness."^  We  shall  not  fail  to 
see,  when  we  come  to  look  more  closely  into  the  systematic  connection 
of  tlie  doctrines  of  these  theologians,  that  a  twofold  application  of  the 
term  gratia  lay  at  the  bottom,  in  the  case  of  them  all.  The  rational 
creature  is  equally  dependent  on  God  with  all  the  other  creatures ; 
his  universal  cooperation  is  indispensable,  without  which  even  the 
powers  originally  implanted  in  the  creatures  could  not  continue  to  exist 
and  operate.  But  mm  this  is  to  be  distinguished  a  new  communica- 
laon  of  God  to  his  rational  creatures,  supervening  to  the  ori|p] 


>  Potestas  peccandi,  qtiiM  addita  Tolnnta^  the  diTine  will    The  words  of  the  maeter : 

ll,  minnit  ejns  libertatem,  et  ti  dematur,  aa*  Quid  illud  faerit  non  rideo,  sed  qalcqilid 

Mt,  nee  libeitas  est  Dec  pars  libertads.    In  foerit,  snfficit  scire,  quia  fait  aliqnid,  ad 

mi  dialogue,  De  libero  arbitrio,  c.  i.  quod  crescere  potaerunt,  quod  non  aecepe* 

'  Ad  senrandam  acceptam  rectttadinem  nint,  qaando  creati  sunt,  at  ad  Iliad  ioo 

.volantatis  propter  seipsam.                  ^  merito  proficerent,  c  vi. 

'  Flos  aliquid,  quam  acceperat,  inordi-  *  Primus  homo  hac  ▼!  fbrait,  pronua  rel- 

nate  volendo  yoloit  inordinate  similis  esse  le  bona  et  quae  Tohierit  nollo  obnitente  re- 

Peo.    See  the  tract,  De  casa  DiaboU.  linquens  intecta,  talis  ex  creationis  natoim, 

*  Anselm  himself  avows  his  ignoiunco  ita  tamen,  at  nihil  qaeat  absque  oodperanta 

With  renird  to  this  higher  stage  timt  Satan  g^ltil^  p.  ii,  c.  iv. 

would  hare  attained  to  by  his  selfwiU ;  and  *  Lib.  ii,  c.  v. 
which  ikqf  obtain  bv  kmbU  nmnation  to 
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powers,  and  made  conditional  on  the  employment  of  them, —  a  comauifc> 
nication  which  they  need  in  order  to  reach  their  ultimate  destination. 
This  distinction,  already  lying  at  bottom  in  the  previous  dogmatic  m* 
tems,  would  therefore,  when  once  clearly  brought  out,  be  generaQy 
recognized.  It  was  so  brought  out  by  ILigo  a  St.  Yictore.  He  dkh 
tinguishes  grace,  for  instance,  in  the  wider  sense,  as  denoting  tbe 
universal  divine  influence  (eoncwr9U9)  on  which  all  creaturely  actioa 
constantly  depends, —  without  which  the  powers  originally  bestowid 
on  rational  creatures  cannot  operate, —  and  grace,  in  the  more  le- 
stricted  sense,  as  something  supervening  to  those  original  powers  ef 
nature  through  a  new  divine  communication,  whereby  tibey  are  ezaltod« 
This  distinction  having  been  once  clearly  expressed,  the  question  nest 
arose,  For  what,  in  man's  primitive  state,  did  grace,  in  the  widev 
sense,  suffice  ;  and  for  what  did  he  need  grace,  in  the  more  restrioted 
sense  ?  Hugo  answered  :^  ^^  The  former  sufficed  to  keep  man  ftoiB 
foiling,  with  his  free  will,  from  the  position  where  he  was  placed  hf 
the  original  constitution  of  his  nature.  But  to  actual  righteousnoti 
the  actual  accomplishment  of  good  works  and  progress  thereii^  h0 
could  not  attam  without  some  new  supervening  grace.""  Before  n, 
man  was  able  by  his  free  will,  with  the  assistance  of  that  common  graee, 
to  avoid  evil ;  but  he  needed  gratia  codperaniy  in  order  to  perfono 
anything  podtively  good.  But  after  the  fall,  he  needed  not  only  gnh 
Ua  codperansy  but  also  gratia  operam.^^  Peter  Lombard  attributei  te 
the  first  man  a  free  will  wholly  nncorrupt,  and  all  the  natural  povepi 
of  the  soul  in  their  full  puritv  and  vigor.3  This  freewill  wills  tliik 
which  is  good,  but  after  a  feeble  manner,  until  the  help  of  divine  gpM 
supervenes,  by  which  first  the  efficaciter  velle  is  imparted  to  it.  Patof 
of  Poictiers^  makes  the  image  of  God  refer  to  those  spiritual  pomn 
bestowed  on  man  at  creation,  by  the  right  use  of  which  he  mig^ 
have  attained  to  the  realizalion  of  likeness  to  God.  But  in  order  to 
this  it  was  necessary,  m  his  opinion,  that  the  bona  gratuita  should 
supervene  to  the  boum  naturaUouB.^  Man  was  created  for  likeness  to 
God,  inasmuch  as  his  s{»ritual  nature  was  so  constituted  as  to  rendsr 
him  capable  of  receiving  those  higher  goods,  and  of  formmg  himsilf 
to  the  virtues  proceeding  therefrom.®  He  distinguishes  in  the  poms- 
val  state  two  conditions,  one  before  and  the  omer  after  the  bestow- 
ment  of  ^race.^ 
This  distinction  of  natural  and  supernatural,  applied  to  man's  ocij^ 

*  Samma  Sentent  tract  iti,  c.  viL  oontooosness  of  the  cbnroh,  tinoe  ha  is* 
'  Siae  apposita  gratia.  marks :  Cam  creatset  Dens  ad  iimifinMl 
'  Lib.  ii,  Distinct,  xxiv :   Libeitas  arbl-    suam  homincm,  coepit  ilium  informare  ad 

trii  ab  omni  labe  et  corruptela  immimit  at-  rimilitudinem  suam.  Mon  enim  creandaitft 

que  voluntatis  rectitudo  et  omniom  aatara-  mfinnando  pcrdncit  Deus  hominem  at -lip 

lium  potcntiarum  animae  sinceritas  atqae  nulitadinem  suam.    De  victoria  rerbi  Bil 

vivadtas.  lib.  ii,  c.  vii. 

*  P.  ii,  c.  ix,  Sentent  '  Ad  habilitatem  snscipicndi  bona  sra- 
^  Also,  the  mystical  theologian,  abbot  taita,  quia  factns  est  aptos  susciperc  ifca 

Bapert of  Deutz  ( Taitieni«is),  bears  tettlmo-  tea.  non  tamen  statim  habnlt 

nyio  this  distinction,  which  was  still fbrdi-  '  Dao  status,  onus,  in  quo  non  hlbail 

er  prosecuted   by  the  speculative  theolo-  fl;ratiam,  qua  posset  proficere,  et  alh|i|  tpi 

gians,  ai  one  grounded  in  tha  uniwaal  SabaitgnUtaiD,qaapotdtpnAoBn» 
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hA  state,  was  attended,  indeed,  with  the  advantage  that  the  super- 
naturalistic  element  in  the  system  of  faith,  and  opposition  to  Pelagian- 
ttBn  were  thus  made  to  rest  on  deeper  grounds  ;  but  it  might  also  be 
ttttended  with  a  disadvantage  in  furnishing  encouragement  and  the 
occasion  for  a  separation  of  the  divine  and  human,  altogether  at  vari- 
ance with  the  essence  of  Christianity ;  as  if  the  truly  human  could 
•obsist  wholly  separate  from  all  union  with  God,  and  the  divine,  the 
supernatural  first  supervened  from  without,  as  something  that  did  not 
belong  to  the  actualization  of  the  essence  of  human  nature ;  under 
niiich  supposition,  redemption  could  not  be  apprehended  in  its  right 
relation  to  human  nature,  as  the  restoration  of  that  nature.  This 
ndstake  had  an  important  influence  also  on  the  systems  of  morals ; 
lor  it  led  men  to  apprehend  the  divine,  not  as  the  ennobling  of  the 
Inunan,  and  the  actualization  of  all  that  which  was  originally  implanted 
in  man's  nature,  but  as  the  superhuman.  A  false  direction  in  ethics, 
irfiich,  as  we  have  already  been  led  to  remark,  had  been  transmitted 
from  earlier  centuries,  was  thereby  kept  up,  and  this  false  tendency 
nn^t  in  turn  contribute  to  promote  the  view  in  question.  If  we  con- 
rider  the  mighty  influence  of  Aristotle,  in  whose  ethics  this  separating 
of  the  purely  human  and  the  divine  —  which  is  characteristic  of 
<ile  ancient  morals  generally  —  strongly  predominates,  it  will  be  quite 
apparent  to  us  that  this  iimuence,  also,  would  operate  powerfully  in 
liie  same  way.  We  have  preferred  to  notice  this  connection  before- 
hand, and  in  this  place,  that  we  may  be  able  to  refer  back  to  it  in  the 
particular  expositions  which  are  to  follow. 

The  abbot  Peter  de  la  Celle,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chartres,  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty,  already,  to  enter  a  firm  and  decided  protest  against  the 
liew  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.^  He  expressed  his  surprise  that 
ha  must  be  compelled  to  hear,  what  he  never  could  have  dreamed  of 
Umself,  that  likeness  to  God  was  an  accidental  gift,  when  it  must 
assuredly  be  known  to  be  a  quality  truly  essential.  It  appears  to  him 
that  the  true  essence  of  human  nature  cannot  be  conceived,  at  all, 
aeparate  from  the  divine  life.^  Should  it  be  said,  this  likeness  is 
something  contingent  because  it  may  be  lost,  it  would  follow  for  the 
same  reason,  that  life  itself  is  something  contingent  to  us.' 

This  separating  of  the  purely  human  and  the  divine  lies  at  bottom 
of  the  view  of  man's  primeval  state,  in  Alexander  of  Hales.^  In 
man's  original  state,  be  looks  upon  the  purely  human  (the  pura  na- 
tmralia^y  as  the  first ;  the  divine,  he  considers  as  something  saper- 
hidaced  at  a  later  period,  for  the  ennobling  of  the  purely  human. 
bi  other  words,  that  man  was  created  at  first  in  a  pure  state  of  nature 
loft  to  itself  (in  puris  naturdlibus^j  he  declares  to  be  the  view  most 
oonfbrmable  to  reason.  He  distinguishes  two  stages  of  development : 
^It  served  to  glorify  the  divine  majesty,  that  nature  should  appear 

•  lab.  iii,  cp.  ir.  '  Vera  qaoqae  virtus,  rcra  bonitas,  rcra 

'  Quid  igiturl  Itane  gumma  ilia  beatitn-  ja8titia,imo  ipsa  Veritas  est  Dens.  Sine  his 

do  et  glona  saecniornm  accidentalis  erit,  igitnr  si  fuerit  anima,  moritnr,  et  dicis  eiie 

ittlKMsit  adesse  et  abesse  praetcr  sabjecU  aoddentalia  dona  % 

comptaMit  «F.i,Qiantt.jLefi 
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first,  in  its  development  out  of  itself ;  and  that  the  hi^er  formatioii 
(i^farmatio)  by  grace,  should  then  be  communicated  to  it,  in  order 
tiiat  man  might  be  led  to  the  sense  of  what  grace  is,  as  a  gift  pf  Qod; 
nught  be  taught  to  distinguish  jauch  effects  as  proceed  from  this,  tiiA 
supernatural,  from  the  barely  natural.  There  is  a  manifestation  ef 
divine  wisdom  in  the  way  in  which  man  is  conducted  along,  throii|^ 
various  stages  of  development  towards  perfection.  The  goodness  of 
God  shine^  forth  in  this,  that  in  communicating  himself  to  man  he  ioh 
parts  to  him  not  only  single  operations  of  grace,  but  also  the  capacity ^ 
m  a  certain  sense,  of  independent  cooperation ;  —  the  divine  life  oon* 
sidered  as  something  independent,  and  animating  the  individualitj  of 
character.  The  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  their  concep- 
tion of  grace,  make  the  important  distinction  between  isolated  efEMfft 
of  the  divine,  the  supernatural,  isolated  notions  of  the  higher  life,  pi^ 
ticular  higher  gifts,  and  the  divine  life  as  a  principle  ennobling  tiM 
whole  individuality  of  character ;  that  from  which  a  new  character 
proceeds, —  the  individual  wholly  interpenetrated  with  a  divine  life^—^ 
the  distinction  between  a  gratia  gratis  dataj  and  a  ffratum  facieMf^ 
such  grace  as  first  renders  the  man  well-pleasing  to  God.  This  perfoek 
communication  of  God  was  to  be  made  conditional  on  the  right  use  of 
nature.  It  is  a  universal  law  that,  in  nature,  a  certain  preparation 
and  receptivity  for  the  communication  of  grace  is  required.'  Heiiee* 
grace  was  not  created  in  man,  but  kept  in  store  until,  by  the  use  of 
reason,  he  had.  become  in  a  certain  sense  fitted  for  the  receptk^ 
of  the  same.^  Merit,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  that  on 
the  ground  of  which  something  may  be  claimed  as  a  due,  a  mst* 
itum  de  condignoy  could  certainly  find  no  place  here ;  as  must  be 
evident,  indeed,  from  the  inconmiensurate  relation  between  thinigi 
divine  and  natural ;  but  doubtiess,  there  might  be  a  meritum  de  eai^ 
gruo  (congruity  id  quod  cangruit)^  a  ^%iw  ngenort  in  perfect  acoardi- 
ance  with  the  laws  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  a  merit  constitut- 
ing the  condition  under  which  God  has  found  it  befitting  to  bestow  liil 
grace.  So  here  the  principle  abready  appears,  -that  the  bestowment  of 
grace  is  always  conditioned  on  the  use  xnade  of  it  by  freewill.  Pure 
nature  stood  as  yet  in  no  opposition  to  the  divine ;  the  latter  was  emj^ 
wanting  to  the  perfection  of  nature ;  nature  was  if{farmiM  7iegativ§  dm 
privative.  The  oivine  found  still  a  clear  place  fi)r  its  action ;  it  had  as  jek 
no  opposition  to  ovenxnne.  Nothing  was  needed  as  yet  but  a  gratia  im^ 
formans;  no  gratia  refarmant*  Now  as  it  respects  the  exact  relation  suIh 
sisting  between  the  state  otpura  naturaUa  and  that  oi gratia^  Alexander, 
of  Hales  by  no  means  limits  this  first  state  of  man  to  Ins  ethical  poaitioi^ 
The  purely  human  is  to  him  by  no  mean's  the  merely  moral  part  of 
man's  nature :  for  he  assumes  ttie  relation  to  God  as  one  implanted 
originally  in  human  nature.  This  relation,  grounded  in  the  veigi 
essence  of  the  creature,  as  such,  must  reveal  itself  in  man  as  simp^ 


>  Dens  gecundam  legem  commnnem  re-    tionem  ex  parte  naturae  ad  hoc,  at  i 
qnirit  aliquam  pracparationem  et  dispoii-    alicni  gratiam. 

>  Deas  libeniis  nl?o  onUiio  Mj^leotiaeet  joitUiAe. 
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eonscious  of  himself.  Accordingly,  love  to  God,  as  the  creature's 
highest  good  was  necessarily  present  in  the  state  of  pure  nature.  But 
he  distinguishes  fix)m  this  purely  human  virtue  a  superhuman  one.  In 
<he  purely  human,  according  to  him,  something  selfish  still  seems  to 
inhere,  which  could  only  be  removed  by  a  higher  principle.  From  the 
above-mentioned  love  to  God  as  the  creature's  highest  good,  belonging 
to  the  pure  state  of  nature,  Alexander  distinguishes  a  still  higher  posi- 
tion of  love,  standing  in  contradiction  with  the  natural  inclinations, 
which  impels  a  man  to  do,  for  God's  sake,  that  to  which  the  natural 
inclinations  are  adverse ;  or  to  shun  that  which  is  the  object  of  natur- 
al love ;  as  that  love  to  God  which  leads  men  to  love  their  enemies 
and  to  despise  all  earthly  goods.  This  is  the  supernatural  disposition 
of  "charity."  Here  again  that  ethical  direction  is  the  principle  lying 
at  bottom,  which  proposes  not'the  appropriation  of  the  earthly  in  sub- 
Bervience  to  the  divine,  but  the  utter  renunciation  of  the  earthly,  as 
tfie  highest  problem  ;  a  view  which  stands  closely  connected  with  the 
above-mentioned  false  separation  of  the  divine  and  human. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  this  theology,  all  communication  of 
God  to  man  is  conditioned  on  a  certain  preparation  on  man's  part,  a 
certain  "  mbrit."  But  now  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  above 
Tiew  of  the  relation  of  the  human  to  the  divine,  that  eternal  happiness 
must  be  regarded  as  something  far  transcending  the  pura  naturaliaj 
as  well  as  everything  barely  creaturely,  so  that  no  proportionality 
can  exist  between  them.  In  the  condition  of  pura  naturatia^  there- 
fore, no  "  merit,"  by  which  man  could  have  made  himself  worthy  of  that 
happiness,  was  possible.  It  required  a  supernatural  mediation,  in  order 
liiat  man  might  be  fitted  for  that  supernatural  eternal  Ufe.i  To  the 
supernatural  divine,  nothing  corresponds  but  the  supernatural  divine. 
A  proportionality  can  exist  only  between  a  supernatural  divine  life 
bestowed  on  man  already  in  the  present  life,  and  eternal  blessedness.^ 

Bonaventura  defines  the  place  assigned  to  man  as  the  image  of 
God  in  the  creation  in  accordance  with  his  doctrine  already  ex- 
plained concerning  the  end  of  the  creation.^  God  created  all  things 
TOT  his  own  glory  ;  —  as  the  greatest  light,  for  his  own  self-manifesta- 
tion ;  as  supreme  goodness,  for  his  own  self-communication.  But  there 
ean  be  no  perfect  revelation  without  some  one  to  understand  it, —  no 
perfect  communication  of  goodness,  without  some  one  capable  of  en- 
joying it.  Since  this  capacity  of  understanding  and  enjoyment  belongs 
enly  to  the  rational  creatures,  the  irrational  creation  stands  in  no  imme- 
diate, but  only  in  an  indirect  relation  to  God ;  and  that,  through  the 
medium  of  the  rational  creature.^  But  rational  creatures,  being  created 
to  praise  and  to  know  God,  and  to  appropriate  other  tilings  for  the 
use  of  a  will  in  submission  to  God,  are  therefore  created  to  stand  in 

immediate  relation  to  God  (^nata  est  ordinari  in  Deum  immediate). 


'  Ipsius  grataitae  bonitatis  influentia,  per  qaod  adjatorium,  quod  »t  ultra  natoram. 

yum  creator!  ipsi  creatara  grata  existat,  '  Lib.  ii,  Distinct  xvi,  Qaaest.  i. 

Ipfttia  gratum  faciens.  *  Non  habent  ipsae  creaturae  irrationales 

'  Impossibile,  quod  homo  merendo  ad  immediate  ad  Deum  ordinari,  sedmeduuitd 

fflnd  •ammam  botmrn  Sfoendati  nlii  per  aU-  cretAiira  nsUmali. 
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By  Virtue  of  this  immediate  relation  to  God,  they  are  capable  of  com- 
munion with  God,  and  God  can  hold  communion  with  them  (idea  capax 
e/us  eat  vel  e  converao).  Therefore  they  are  destined  to  become  like 
him ;  and  they  carry  within  them,  from  the  beginning,  the  light  of  God*s 
countenance.^  Because  the  rational  creature  is  in  a  certain  sense  all 
things,  and  is  so  created  as  to  embrace  within  himself  the  images  of  all 
things,  as  to  receive  all  things  mto  himself  intellectually,  therefore  may 
it  be  said,  that  as  the  universe  represents  God  in  a  sensuous,  so  the 
rational  creature  represents  him  in  an  intellectual  totality .^  Bonaven- 
tura  also  adopts  the  above-mentioned  distinction  between  the  image  of 
God,  and  likeness  to  God.  The  former,  he  refers  more  particularly 
to  intellectual  qualities  '^  the  latter,  to  the  heart  or  feelings,  the  bent 
of  the  will,  from  which  proceeds  love  to  God,  the  means  above  all 
others  whereby  man  becomes  like  him."*  The  "  intellect "  should  there- 
fore be  governed  by  the  "  affections."  He  recognizes,  it  is  true,  in 
the  original  pure  nature,  an  aptitude  for  blessedness  ;^  but  he  supposes, 
that  in  order  to  an  actual  receptivity  for  it,  a  supernatural  medium  is 
required,  a  supernatural  faculty  must  be  bestowed  on  man.®  The  dis- 
tinction here  explamed  of  a  twofold  meaning  of  grace  (^gratia^y  the 
inworking  of  God  by  means  of  the  natural  chain  of  causes  and  effects, 
and  the  supematund  operation  by  which  nature  is  provided  with  new 
and  higher  powers,^  of  a  twofold  love  to  God,  that  grounded  in  the 
natural  relation  of  the  creature  to  God  as  the  highest  good  and  end  of 
the  creation,  and  a  supernatural  love  required  as  the  means  to  the 
supernatural  end,®  —  this  distinction  also  passed  over  to  the  gr^t 
teachers  of  the  following  age. 

But  what  constitutes  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  doctrine  of  Thomas 
as  compared  with  that  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  forms  an  important 
moment,  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  gradually-developed  difference 
in  the  theology  of  the  two  monkish  orders,  is,  that  the  former  did  not 
suppose  in  man's  original  state  two  conditions,  or  positions,  separated 
from  each  other  in  the  order  of  time,  the  first,  that  of  the  pura  natUf 
raliay  left  to  itself,  the  second,  that  where  "  grace  *'  was  bestowed  on 
man,  in  consideration  of  his  faithful  employment  of  the  pura  naturalia; 


*  Propter  hoc  fert  in  se  a  sua  origine  snfficiens    ordo   ad   actam,   Distinct  19, 

lamen  vultus  divini.  Artie,  iii,  Qaaest.  i. 

'  Quia  rationalii  creatura  et  intellectns  ^  As.Thoma<}  Aquinas  expresses  himself^ 

quodam  modo  est  omnia,  et  omnia  nata  the  divinum  adjutorium,  sine  quo  nee  lapis 

sunt  ibi  scribi  et  imprimi  omniumque  sim-  in  esse  conscrvarctur  ncc  deorsum  tenderet, 

ilitudines  dcpingi,  idco,  sicut  totnm  uni-  similiter  ciiam  ncc  humana  natura  sine  eo 

versum  repraescntat   Deum    in    qnadam  vcl  consistero  potest  vel  rectum  motum 

totalitate  sensibili,  sic  creatura  rationalis  voluntatis  habere,  and  Uio  donum  natura* 

cum    rcpracsentat    in    quadam    totalitate  libus  superadditum. 

gpirituuli,  nata  alia  in  se  spiritualiter  con-  ^  In  tne  words  of  Thomas,  the  principles 

tinerc.  Nulla   creatura    rationalis   potest   haoete 

^  Virtus     cognitiva,    potentia     cognos-  motum    voluntatis    ordinatum    ad    Ulam 

cendi.  beatitudinem,  nisi  roota  a   snpemalnraU 

^  Virtus    affectiva,    potentia    diligendi,  agcnte,  i.  e.  anxilium  gratiao.    The  distino* 

qualitas  in    qua  principaliter  assimilatur  tion  between  the  naturaliter  diligere  Deum, 

anima  Deo,  est  in  voluutate  sive  affectione.  in  quantum  est  principium  natoralis  esM 

^  The  aptitddo.  and  the  conversio  ad  Deum,  in  qaantom 

'  The  dispositio  sofficienB  et  propinqoa,  est  beatificans  per  suae  essentiae  Tlnoaem> 
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Imt  tau^t  that  both  the  pure  moral  nature  and  the  supernatural 
fliate  of  grace,  were,  from  the  first,  harmoniouslj  united,  and  must 
oSoperate  together,  in  order  to  produce  original  righteousness  (mgi- 
maiU  justUia)  ;  so  that  no  other  distinction  could  be  applied  here  than 
a  distinction  in  thought.^  This  difference  immediately  brought  along 
iriih  it  other  differences  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  relation  of  free- 
irill  to  grace.  In  his  Summa^  Thomas  thinks  he  can  thus  prove  the 
doctrine  of  a  concreated  state  of  grace.  Belonging  to  the  state  of 
orig^lal  purity  or  uprightness,  in  which  man  was  created,^  was  the 
harmony  subsisting  in  man's  entire  nature  ;  the  body  obeyed  the  soul ; 
file  lower  powers  of  the  soul,  reason  ;  and  the  latter  was  obedient  to 
€h>d.  Now  this  harmonious  relation  between  reason  and  God,  is  the 
ground  of  all  other  harmony  in  human  nature.  But  this  harmony 
between  the  higher  and  lower  powers  was  disturbed  by  sin ;  it  was  not 
4  condition,  therefore,  grounded  in  the  essence  of  human  nature  as 
tach.  Arguing  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  then,  we  may  conclude 
fiiat  this  harmonious  relation  between  reason  and  GkA  proceeded  from 
grace  bestowed  on  man.  In  his  commentary  on  the  Sentences,^  he 
abo  explains  himself,  it  is  true,  after  precisely  the  same  manner,  on  the 
eonflict  between  the  two  views  above  mentioned ;  but  in  such  way  as  to 
avoid  all  decisive  expression  of  an  opinion ;  remarking  that  here,  as  in 
all  matters  depending  on  the  will  of  God,  nothing  could  be  decided 
irith  perfect  assurance.^  He  lays  it  down  as  the  most  probable 
ojnnion  (^probabiliud)^  that  man  was  created  in  the  state  of  pure 
nature,  and  as  his  powers  could  not  remain  inactive,  he,  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  creation,  turned  to  Gx)d,  and  attained  to  grace.^  Among 
ihe  objections  to  this  supposition,  Thomas  cites  the  passage,  which  also 
fai  later  times,  has  been  cited  to  prove  that  a  foundation  or  aptitude 
(Afdage)  for  sin  ensted  in  the  first  man,  1  Corinth.  15 :  4b  ;^  in 
reply  to  which  he  remarks,  that  this  passage  refers  to  the  constitution 
of  the  body,  not  to  that  of  the  soul.^ 

Augustin,  having  already  explained  to  himself  the  influence  and 
effects  of  the  first  sin  according  to  his  philosophical  system  of  Realism, 
was  followed  in  this  by  the  representatives  of  the  same  philosophical 
sect,  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury, that  as  entire  human  nature  was  only  expressed  and  contained, 
as  yet,  in  this  first  exemplar,  entire  humanity,  therefore,  became 
corrupt  in  him,  and  the  corruption  passed  from  him  to  his  posterity, 

^  Ab  he  himself  describes  it  in  lib.  ii,  Sen-  ^   '  Cam  homo  creatns  faerit  in  natoralibus 

toatiar.  Distinct.  29,  Quaest  i,  Artie,  ii :  integris,  quae  otiosa  esse  non  poterant,  in 

8ecandam  ordinem  naturae  status  in  natn-  primo  instanti  creationis  ad  Deom  con* 

nMbus  puris  ad  statum  ejus  in  gratia  com-  versus,  gratiam  consccutus. 

yaratnr  et  non  secundum  ordinem  temporis.  '  Sed  vivificatio  spiritus  est  per  gratiam, 

'  P.  i,  Qu.  zcv,  Art  i.  ergo  hoc  est  proprium  Christi,  quod  fuerit 

'  7he  rectitudo  primi  status,  according  factus  in  gratia. 

to  the  preacher,  Eccles.  7  :  29.  ^  Non  ergo  in  verbis  Apostoli  habetur, 

^  In  lib.  ii,  Dist  29,  Qu.  1,  Art  ii.  quod  Adam  non  fuit  spiritualis  secundum 

*  Quae  hjumm  opinionnm  verior  sit,  mul-  animam,   sed  quod   non   fuit   spiritualis 

im  efl9cad  ratione  probari   non   potest,  secundum  corpus. 
iknt  nee  alimiid  eomm,  qoao  ex  voluntate 
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just  as  his  moral  character,  if  he  had  remained  obedient  to  the  divine 
ivill,  would  have  been  transmitted  to  all.^  He  therefore  distinguishes 
peecatum  naturale  from  peccatum  peraonahj  —  the  former  being  80 
called,  —  not  as  though  it  were  grounded  in  the  essence  of  the  nature, 
but  because  it  goes  with  it  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  that  nature.* 
This  connection  of  ideas  is  exhibited  with  remarkable  distinctness  in 
the  work  which  Odo  of  Toumaj,  the  person  whose  change  from  a 
philosopher  to  a  theologian  we  have  described  on  a  former  page,  haa 
written  on  this  doctrine.^ 

In  the  Anthropology  of  Abelard,  we  find  the  same  unsettled  conflict 
between  contending  elements,  which  is  so  apparent  everywhere  in  his 
theology,  the  conflict  between  the  subjective  bent  of  his  ;nind,  as  it 
had  developed  itself  out  of  the  man,  and  the  force  of  the  church 
doctrine  pressing  upon  him  from  without.  What  he  has  thrown  oat 
here  and  there  on  this  doctrine  in  his  works  on  theology,^  in  his  Scii0 
te  ipsum^  and  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  RomanSi 
certainly  cannot  be  joined  together  in  a  logically  coherent  system ; 
and  he  himself  was  compelled  to  resort  to  far-fetched  expedients, 
which  could  not  possibly  satisfy  any  thinking  mind,  in  order  to  avoid 
contradictions,  which  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself.  In  his  lit- 
eral understanding  of  the  facts  related  in  Genesis,  he  agreed  with 
Augustin  and  Felagius,  in  the  isolated,  empirical,  and  abstract  views 
of  the  understanding  which  he  followed,  we  see  the  spirit  of  Felagius^ 
rather  than  that  of  Augustin.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  it 
could  not  appear  so  very  grave  a  fault  to  him,  that  the  first  nuuHy 
inexperienced  in  moral  conflicts,  by  giving  way  to  the  enticements  of 
sensual  appetite,  which  in  itself  considered  was  an  innocent  thing, 
should  be  betrayed  into  transgression  of  the  divine  law,  on  the  first 
trial  to  which  he  was  exposed.  And  the  more  inclined  he  was  to 
think  Ughtly  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  this  act,  the  more  abhorrent 
was  it  to  his  reason  to  derive  from  it  so  great  and  general  a  conse* 
quence  as  that  all  men  must  thereby  be  liable  to  condemnation.* 
When  he  went  on  the  principle,  that  a  violation  of  the  divine  law,  such 
at  least  as  had  been  owing  to  an  inculpable  ignorance,  could  not  be 
imputed  as  sin,  when  he  considered  the  opposition  between  reason  and 
sense  as  belonging  necessarily  to  the  organism  of  human  nature,  and. 
conflict  as  something  required,  in  order  to  the  realization  of  virtue,  it 
is  easy  to  see,  that  from  these  premises  followed  conclusions  which 
must  lead  to  an  entirely  difierent  view  of  man's  original  state,  and  of 
the  first  sin,  from  that  held  by  Augustm  and  the  church.  Hence,  too^ 
he  was  inclined  to  interpret  the  passage  in  Romans,  5 :  12  (the  m 
quo,   which,  %Uowing   the   authority  of  Augustin,   theologians  were 

*  Ilamana  natara,  qaao  sic  erat  in  Adam  ^  Unum  delictum  ncc  magnum  aliontnt 
iota,  ut  nihil  de  ilia  extra  ilium  esset  comparatione  in  ep.  ad  Roman,  lib.  ii,  pu 

*  Quoniam    propter   ejus  corruptionem  588.    Quantum    sit   crudclc    ct   sumniM 
cum  ilia  assumitur.  bonitati  Dei  incon^um,  qui  salvare  magif 

^  De  peccato  original!  libri  tres.  qnam  perdere  animas    dcsiderat,  at  pio 

^  In  a  copy  of  the  lectures  published  by  peccato  parentis  filium  danmet,  qaem.  juo. 

Prof.    Rheinwald,   this    doctrine   is    not  ejus  minime  justitia  salvaiwc. 

touched  at  mil. 
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accustomed  to  explain  as  relating  to  a  transfer  of  Adam's  guilt  to  all 
his  posterity),  as  meaning  simply,  that  the  punishment  of  Adam's  sin 
had  passed  upon  all  ;^  in  defending  which  interpretation,  he  main- 
tained that  the  term  sin  was  used  metonymically,  the  punishment  of 
sin  only  being  intended  by  it.^  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  remained 
bound  under  the  fetters  of  the  church  system.  He  could  not  cast  off 
tiie  theory,  that  all  continued  subject  to  those  punishments  that  had 
passed  upon  them  from  Adam ;  and,  indeed,  in  order  to  free  himself 
from  it,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  assume  an  entirely 
different  position  towards  the  church  doctrine  of  his  time,  and  to  make 
a  far  more  thorough  and  resolute  application  of  the  thoughts  whiclj  he 
had  expressed.  But  resolved  as  he  was  to  hold  fast  on  the  above 
determinations  of  the  church  doctrine,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  common  doctrine  concerning  original  guilt 
and  original  sin,^  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that,  from  his  own 
point  of  view  (which  would  not  allow  him  to  acknowledge  the  myste- 
rious connection  between  the  development  of  the  entire  race  and  orig- 
Uial  sin),  God  must  appear  only  so  much  the  more  as  a  being  who  acted 
arbitrai'ily  and  unjustly.  Thus  he  was  driven  from  rationalism  to  the 
most  abrupt  supematuralism,  falling  back  as  the  last  resort  upon  the 
unlimited  will  of  the  Creator,  who  may  dispose  of  his  creatures  accord- 
ing to  his  own  pleasure.  He  thinks  that  those  who  are  punished  with- 
out any  guilt  of  their  own,  can  no  more  complain,  than  the  brutes, 
which  God  has  appointed  for  the  service  of  man,  can  enter  into  judg- 
ment with  him.  He  goes  to  the  extreme  of  making  the  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong  to  depend  on  the  divine  will;*  a  representation 
which,  it  is  evident,  directly  contradicts  his  doctrine  of  God's  omnipo- 
tence, explained  on  a  former  page.  But  he  turns  about  agam,  and 
attempts  to  justify,  though  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  proceeding  after  this  manner.  Children  which  suffer 
solely  on  account  of  the  first  sin,  which  remain  excluded  from  baptism, 
would  only  be  punished  in  the  mildest  way,  in  a  degree  suited  to  their 
condition,  in  not  being  suffered  ever  to  attain  to  the  intuition  of  God. 
And  God  would  so  order  events,  that  those  children  only  would  be  sub- 
jected to  this  lot,  and  die  unbaptized,  which,  had  they  lived  longer,  would, 
by  their  offences  and  crimes,  have  brought  upon  themselves  a  severer 
punishment ;  so  that,  in  comparison  with  this  latter,  the  lot  which  they 
iactually  meet  with  is  rather  a  mitigation  of  their  doom.  Abelard  says 
that,  by  suspending  so  severe  a  punishment  on  account  of  so  trifling 
a  sin,  over  a  posterity  not  guilty  on  their  own  account,  God  designed 
to  express  his  abhorrence  of  all  sin.^     Thus  could  he  unite  a  way  of 

'  Pocnam  peccati  incurrerunt  iu  cp.  ad  Dcus  creaturam  suam  tractarc  velit,  nalliu9 

Boman.  lib.  ii,  p.  586.  injuriao  potest  argui.    Nee  malum  aliquo 

■  L.  c.  p.  591.  modo  potest  did,  (|uod  juxta  ejus  volun- 

'  Accordingly  he  sars,  that  the  assertion,  tatem  fiat.    Nou  enim  alitor  bonum  a  malo 

ihe  children  sinned  in  Adam,  is   to  be  discernere  possum  us,   nisi  quod   ejus  est 

understood  in  an  improper  sense;  as  when  consentancuin  voluntaii  et  in  placito  ejus 

we  say  in  the  improper  sense,  that  a  tyrant  consistit.    Lib.  ii,  p.  595. 

ftill  lives  in  his  children.     L.  c.  p.  597.  *  Voluit    etiam  ostcndere   in  prima  ct 

*  Hoc    ratione    profiteofi   qaoquomodo  fortasse  modica  primorum  parentum  traos- 
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thinking  which  was  in  many  respects  altogether  rationalistic,  with  a 
subjugation  of  reason  under  the  yoke  of  a  blind  and  implicit  faith. 
For  the  rest,  those  peculiar  opinions  of  his  on  the  subject  of  original 
sin  belonged,  as  wo  see  from  Bernard's  tract  against  him,  with  the 
other  censurable  things  which  his  adversaries  found  in  his  writings. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  take  notice  of  them  in  his  Apology ;  but 
his  explanations  on  these  points  are  extremely  indefinite,  and  by  no 
means  contain  an  unreserved  confirmation  of  the  church  doctrine, 
since  he  gives  no  further  account  of  the  propagation  of  sin  and  punish* 
ment  from  Adam,  than  by  saying  that  his  sin  was  the  origin  and  cause 
of  all  the  other  sins  that  followed  ; '  and  it  is  very  apparent  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  concerning  sins  of  ignorance 
that  he  was  extremely  reluctant  to  allow  that  the  divine  imputation 
would  be  extended  to  any  other  sins  of  ignorance  than  those  of  cul- 
pable ignorance  ;  for  what  other  reason  had  he  for  adding  the  qual* 
ifying  word  "  especially."^ 

After  the  separation  of  goodness  of  nature  and  of  grace,  bona  natu- 
ralia  and  gratuitay  in  man's  original  state,  had  become  more  clearly 
expressed,  the  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  would  be 
determined  accordingly.  Thus,  Peter  Lombafrd  teaches,  that  man 
was  not  deprived  of  natural  goodness,  but  this  goodness  waa  corrupted ; 
for,  had  the  former  been  the  case,  no  possibility  of  reformation  would 
have  been  left.  But  supernatural  goodness  was  wholly  removed  fr(Mn 
him  .3 

Thomas  Aquinas  declares,  it  is  true,  against  Traducianism  ;  at  ilie 
same  time,  however,  he  says,  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  to  be 
considered  as  one  man,  by  reason  of  the  community  of  nature  received 
from  the  father  of  the  race.  Original  sin,  he  calls  a  disorderly  condv- 
tion  (inardtnata  disposition  j  which  originated  in  the  dissolution  of  that 
harmony,  in  which  consisted  the  essence  of  original  righteousness,  the 
disorder  of  nature  (languor  naturae).  Negatively,  it  is  the  depriva- 
tion of  original  righteousness  ;  positively,  the  disorderly  relation  of  the 
parts  of  the  soul  to  each  other  {inordinata  dtspositio  partium  animae)^ 

In  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  the  question  was  first  started  in 
the  twelfth  century,  whether  we  should  conceive  of  his  sinlessness  as  a 
posse  non  peccare^  or  a  non  posse  peccare,  the  former  having  been  the 
opinion  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  the  latter,  that  of  Augustin.  An- 
selm^  says, "  Christ  could  have  sinned,  had  he  willed  to ;  but  he  could 
not  will  to  sin.  Such  a  will  would  have  stood  in  contradiction  with  his 
holiness.  There  was  a  moral  necessity  in  the  nature  of  the  God-man, 
which  does  not  exclude  freedom."  In  Abelard,  we  may  observe  also 
on  this  point  the  same  twofold  bent  which  has  just  before  been  alluded 
to.     The  rational  element  made  him  inclined  to  illustrate  the  union  of 

grcssionc,  qnam  ita  in  posteris,  nihil  adbac  *  Ex  Adam,  in  qno  omnes  peccaverooti 

merentihus,  vindicat,  qaantam  omnem  ab-  tarn  culpam  qaam  po^nam  nos  coatraziiie 

horret  iniqniuitem  ct  qaantam  poenam  ma-  assero. 

joribas  culpis  et  freqnentioribas  reterret,  '  See  above,  p.  494. 

bI  hoc  semel  comralHsum  in  anios  pomi  re-  '  Naturalia  bona  non  dctiracta,  sed  oor* 

parabiiis  esa  ita  in  posteris  panire  non  dif*  mpta,  gratoita  detracta. 

ferat.    Lib.  ii,  p.  596.  *  Cor  Dens  homo,  lib.  ii,  c.  z. 
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God  with  humanity  in  Christ  by  an  analogy  long  before  used,  that 
union  with  God  which  was  vouchsafed  to  holy  enlightened  men  and 
prophets.  What  was  a  transient  and  fragmentary  thing  in  their  case, 
they  being  sometimes  filled,  at  others  forsaken,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,* 
tlus  was  an  entire  and  constant  union  in  the  case  of  Christ  alone,  like 
the  union  betwixt  soul  and  body.  As  all  motions  of  the  body  proceed 
from  the  soul,  so  the  soul  of  Christ  could  impart  no  other  motions  to 
his  body  than  those  inspired  in  it  by  the  word."^  Accordingly,  it  was 
an  important  point  with  him  to  give  prominence  to  the  purely  human 
element  in  Christ,  so  as  to  keep  clear  of  all  Docetic  illusions.  Ho 
supposes  that  as  freewill,  and  therefore  the  capability  of  sinning  or 
not  sinning,  belong  to  the  essence  of  human  nature,  so  we  may  venture 
to  ascribe  to  the  man  in  Christ  also,  abstractly  considered  (m  abstracted  j 
oifly  the  posse  nan  peccare.  By  a  non  posse  peccare  we  should  destroy 
the  essence  of  virtue,  which  is  grounded  in  freewill.3  In  so  far,  then, 
as  we  contemplate  this  man  as  subsisting,  independently  for  himself, 
we  must  also  suppose  in  hun  the  possibility  of  sinning.  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing,  when  we  conceive  of  the  man  as  one  united  with  God ; 
and  when  we  speak  of  Christ  as  of  one  in  whom  deity  and  humanity 
are  united,  we  can  but  predicate  of  him  absolutely  the  impossibility  of 
rinning.  In  opposition  to  some  exaggerated  statements  of  eminent 
ancient  fathers,  he  affirms  that  what  is  related  concerning  the  conflicts 
of  Christ  in  view  of  death,  the  feeling  of  sadness,  his  human  weakness, 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  proper  sense.  Even  the  authority  of  Au- 
.gustin  could  not  shake  his  conviction  on  this  point.  "  Let  Augustin 
.say  what  he  will,"  he  remarks,  "  we  affirm  that  as  Christ  took  on  him 
true  humanity,  so  too  he  had  the  real  defects  of  human  weakness/'* 
Bugo  a  St.  Victore  and  Peter  Lombard,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  to 
reconcile  the  opposite  declarations  of  the  church  fathers  by  distinguish- 
ing from  one  another  the  different  kinds  of  weakness,  the  purely  human, 
the  natural,  and  those  connected  with  sin.  Hugo  a  St.  Victore  says : 
"  There  is  a  moderated  fear,  which  dwells  in  every  man  and  is  with- 
out sin,  like  hunger  and  thirst ;"  he  means  that  connected  with  the 
natural  instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  shrinking  of  the  natural  feel- 
ings from  death.  "  This  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  in  Christ." 
Peter  Lombard  distinguishes  from  a  passion,  by  which  the  mind  may 
be  affected  in  an  extraordinary  manner  and  drawn  away  from  the 
xig)bt  course,  another  which  cannot  draw  it  away  from  the  contempla- 

• 

>  Which  perfectly  accords  with  his  doc-  ilia  unione,  sicat  caeteros  homines  in  sua 

trine  of  iospiratioo,  as  explained  on  a  former  natura  consistcre  posse  ?    Alioqain  minorii 

ptM.  Taletadinis  esse  videretar,  si  per  se  ipse 

^■^ Sententiae,  c.  xxiv.  subsistere  non  posset,  non  [here,  beyond 

'  Si  simpliciter  dicitur,  homincm  illnm,  doubt,  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  read- 

qui  unitus  est,  nullo  modo  peccare  posse,  ing,  it  should  read  nam]  ct  ma<;is  acciden- 

potest  qnilibct  ambigere.    Si  enim  peccare  tis,  quam  substantiae  natoram  habere.   £p. 

non  potest,  quod  montum  habet,  cavendo  ad  Roman,  lib.  i,  p.  538  et  539. 

peccatum,  quod  nuUatenus  incurrcre  po-  *  Dicat  AuguKtinus  voluntatcm  snam, 

teit  ?    Christus  libero  vidctur  privatus  ar-  nos  vero  dicimus,  quia,  sicut  veram  hnman- 

Ucrio  et  necessitate  potius  quam  voluntato  itatem  assumsit,  ita  hamanae  infinnitatia 

peocatum  cavero.  —  Q,u\b  etiam  neget  ho-  yeros  dcfectos  habaeriti    Sentenk  c.  xxt. 
minem  iUiim,qai  Deo  anitas  esti  etiam  sine 
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tion  of  God,  and  from  that  which  is  right.  The  former  he  calls  wv- 
passio  ;  the  latter  pasfdo,  —  a  distinction  which  might  have  proved  of 
some  importance  in  morals. 

The  arriving  at  a  distinct  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the  salra^ 
tion  of  mankind  was  wrought  out  by  Christ,  was  a  matter  on  which 
little  attention  had  thus  far  been  bestowed,  in  comparison  with  the 
investigations  on  other  subjects  belonging  to  the  system  of  faith.   Though 
the  whole  of  that  which  from  this  period  onward  was,  for  the  first  time; 
more  sharply  defined  in  the  explication  of  conceptions,  admits  of  being 
already  pointed  out,  in  its  germ  and  principle,  in  the  foundation  or 
Christian  consciousness,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  declarations  of 
the  earlier  church-teachers,  yet  everything  was  as  yet  quite  indistinct 
and  fluxive,  as  it  is  wont  to  be  where  the  language  of  feeling  predomi- 
nates.    Things  connected  in  the  feelings  were  not  as  yet  separated 
and  held  apart  in  conceptions.     And  as  the  second  period  furnished 
in  this  respect  nothing  that  was  peculiarly  new,  we  have  scarcely 
touched  upon  this  subject  in  tracing  the  development  of  doctrines  in 
it.     The  twelfth  century  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  this 
doctrine  ;  and  on  this  account  we  shall  state  in  connection  with  what 
is  here  to  be  mentioned  some  things  that  belong  to  an  earlier  century. 
As  the  scholastic  theology  attached  itself,  generally,  to  Augustin,  and 
we  find  in  him  the  germinal  ideas  out  of  which  it  proceeded,  so  it  may 
be  shown  that  this  holds  good  also  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  in  ques^ 
tion.     On  the  subject  of  reconciliation,  Augustin  is  on  his  guard  agsubst 
an  anthropopathical  misconception  that  might  easily  arise,  if  one  wore 
not  careful  to  separate  the  idea  lying  at  bottom,  the  objective  reaUty 
from  the  symbolical  form  of  expression.     "  We  must  not  so  conceive, 
says  he,'  '*  the  reconciliation  of  man,  as  if  God  required  blood  in 
order  to  forgive  men ;  but  we  should  understand  it  in  the  sense  that 
God  loved  men  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  his  love  was  the 
very  cause  of  his  sending  his  Son  into  the  world :    "  Not  as  though 
God  now  first  began  to  love  those  whom  he  before  hated,  as  an  enemy 
becomes  reconciled  with  his  enemy,  but  wo  are  reconciled  with  him 
who  already  loved  us,  with  him  whose  enemies  we  were  by  transgrca- 
sion."»    Thus,  Augustin  perceives  in  this  idea  of  reconciliation  a  sub- 
jective element,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  its  foundation  in  something 
possessing  objective  reality.     He  was  also  the  first  to  consider  the 
question  respecting  the  necessity  of  a  redemption  in  precisely  tfaii 
form.     He  started  the  query,  whether  any  other  way  would  have  been 
possible ;  and,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  divine  omnipo* 
tence,  he  believed  the  answer  must  oe  in  the  affirmative.     But  no  other 
way,  he  supposed,  would  have  been  so  well  adapted  for  man's  recovery 
from  his  wretched  condition ;  and  this  conclu»on  he  derived,  not  from 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  case,  not  from  the  laws  of  the  moral  govern* 
ment  of  the  world,  but  from  the  subjective  influences  thereby  to  hA 

*  Dc  trinitate,  lib.  xiii,  c.  xi,  §  15.  cilintur  inimicns  inimico,  nt  deinde  ifart 

'  Quod  ergo  rccoociliati  sumiu  Deo  per  atnici,  scd  jam  nos  diligenti  reconcQfarti 

hiortem  filii  ejus  non  sic  andiatur,  at  jam  sainns,  cam  quo  propter  peccata  intmW 

indperet  amare  qaot  oderat,  ficot  reocm-  tiam  habebamot.    In  Joann.  Tmet  «^*4  •• 
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produced,  from  the  relation  of  this  method  to  the  affections,  to  the 
religious  need  implanted  in  man's  heart ;  for  nothing  was  so  directly 
ealculated  to  awaken  its  hopes,  as  the  way  in  which  God  here  mani' 
fested  his  love,  which  could  be  done  by  no  act  so  effectually,  as  by  hia 
entering  into  union  with  human  nature. "^ 

Anselm  of  Canterbury  was  the  first  who  sought  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  the  work  of  redemption  wrought  precisely  in  this  way  by 
the  incarnation  of  God  and  the  sufferings  of  the  God-man,  on  rational 
grounds.*  It  is  evident  from  his  remarks,  that  at  that  period  not  only 
theologians,  but  also  simple  laymen  (a  proof  of  the  more  general  habit 
of  reflection  on  religious  subjects)  employed  their  thoughts  a  good 
deal  on  the  question,  why  God  might  not  have  forgiven  men  by  a 
rimple  act  of  his  will,  why  he  might  not  have  wrought  out  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  by  some  angel  or  man.^  With  the  more  profound 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  sin,  is  connected  in  Anselm's  mind  a 
more  profound  apprehension  of  the  icjea  of  punishment  and  of  the 
divine  justice ;  a  fact  which  becomes  particularly  manifest  when  we 
eompare  him  with  those  who,  as  the  older  Alexandrians,  resolve  the 
idea  of  punitive  justice  into  that  of  disciplinary  love,  and  apprehend 
panishment  simply  as  a  means,  and  not  according  to  its  true  concep- 
tion and  essence.  "  The  honor  due  to  God"  —  from  this  point  he 
•tarts  —  "  consists  in  this,  that  the  creaturely  will  should  submit  itself 
to  the  divine  will.  Only  such  a  creaturely  will  performs  works  accept- 
able to  God,  if  it  can  act ;  and  if  it  cannot  do  so,  it  is  acceptable  to 
Crod  in  itself."  Now,  since  in  every  sin,  God  is  deprived  of  this 
honor,  which  is  his  due,^  all  sin  is  therefore  sin  against  God ;  it  is 
impossible  that  the  matter  of  it  should  here  make  any  difference.  Now 
panishment  and  sin  appear  to  him  to  be  necessarily  correlative  ideas. 
Punishment  is  required  in  order  to  exhibit  sin  in  the  moral  government 
of  the  world  in  its  objective  significance,  to  mark  a  standing  distinc- 
tion in  the  sight  of  God  between  that  which  is  sin  and  not  sin.*  The 
punishment  of  sin  is  necessary  in  order  that  its  due  place  may  be  as- 
aigned  to  it  in  the  moral  government  of  God.^  He  endeavors  to  show 
that  all  conception  of  punishment,  even  in  civil  relations,  goes  back  to 
tiie  conception  of  punishment  grounded  in  the  essence  of  divine  justice.^ 
**  Rather  should  the  universe  fall  in  ruins,  than  that  the  least  thing 
ihould  be  done  against  the  will  of  God.  A  substitute  for  the  punish- 
ment required  by  the  law  can  only  be  a  satisfaction  furnished  therefor, 
niien  something  is  afforded  for  indemnification  which  outweighs  the 
offence  ;^  as,  for  example,  when  one  man  has  wounded  another,  it  is 
not  a  suflicient  reparation  to  see  that  the  wound  is  healed,  but  there 

^  Be  trinitate,  tib.  xiii,  c  x,  ^  13.  *  Si  peccatnm  dimittitar  impunitimi,  si- 

'  See  the  two  books  composed  in  the  militer  erit  apud  Deum  peccanti  et  Don 

ibnn  of  dialogues :  Cur  Deus  homo  and  peccanti. 

De  conceptu  virginali  et  originali  peccato.  ^  Nihil  aliud,  qoam  recto  ordinare  pec- 

'  In  the  book,  Cur  Deus  li^mo,  lib.  i,  c  i :  catnm. 

De  qnaofitione  non  solum  literati,  sed  etiam  '  Deum  vero  non  decet  aliqoid  iDordina- 

Uliterati  multi  quaerunt  ac  rationem  ejus  tam  in  suo  regno  dimittere. 

Jetiderant.  "  Pro  contumelia  illata  plus  redden^ 

^  in  every  ■in  Deo  non  reddere  debJUnn.  qoam  abf  toUtf 
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must  also  be  added  a  satisfaction  for  the  pain  endured,  Man  bebf 
impure,  was  unfit  to  enter  into  the  community  of  the  holy  and  blesseC 
As  blessedness  is  that  full  satisfaction  which  excludes  every  want,  80 
it  is  due  to  none  but  him  who  possesses  pure  righteousness."^  Anaelm 
now  seeks  to  show,  that  no  man  was  in  a  condition  to  aflR)rd  that  satii^ 
faction  for  sin,  required  by  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  The 
way  in  which  he  does  this,  evidences  the  purity  and  severity  of  his 
standard  of  morals,  and  proves  how  far  he  was  from  holding  to  an 
ascetical  work-holiness.  For  the  purpose  of  laying  open  the  insuffi* 
ciency  of  all  good  works,  he  represents  the  other  party  as  saying, 
"  Do  I  not  honor  God,  when  in  the  fear  and  love  of  Godf,  and  contri- 
tion of  heart,  I  renounce  all  earthly  enjoyments,  in  abstinence  aad 
labor  deny  myself  the  comforts  of  this  Ufe,  and  am  ready  to  commmd- 
cate  to  all  men,  to  forgive,  to  obey  God  in  all  things  ?"  And  he 
answers :  ^^  Even  if  a  man  refrained  wholly  from  sin,  he  would  in  aU 
this  be  only  doing  his  duty.  But  at  present  he  is  not  capable  even  of 
that ;  and  his  inability  is  still  no  excuse,  since  this  very  inability  is  Ufl 
fault.  Now,  as  sin  proceeded  from  one  man,  so  must  satisfaction  ftr 
all  proceed  aJso  from  one.  Such  a  being  must  have  something  exaltid 
above  the  whole  creation  which  he  can  freely  offer  to  Gbd,  if  Ifae 
satisfaction  is  to  be  complete.  He  must  have  been  God,  therefof9; 
but  the  satisfaction  should  be  furnished  by  a  man,  because  otherwise  ft 
could  not  be  given  for  men ;  he  must  therefore  have  been  a  GK)d-mati, 
whose  life  as  such,  as  infinitely  exalted  above  the  whole  creation,  pos- 
sessed an  infinite  value.  He  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  a 
death  to  which  he  was  not  subject  on  account  of  sin.'* 

Noticeable,  withal,  is  the  way  in  which  Anselm  distinguishes  and 
separates  the  ethical  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  from  the  doo- 
trinal,  and  contemplates  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  first-mentioned 
point  of  view,  as  a  result  brought  about  by  his  whole  activity  in  Ub 
vocation.  "  We  should  be  carefUl  to  distinguish,"  says  he,  "  what 
Christ  did  because  obedience  to  God  required  it,  and  what  he  endured 
as  a  lot  brought  upon  him  by  the  obedience  which  he  showed,  wh3e 
at  the  same  time  it  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  the  showing  of  iliaft 
obedience.  His  perfect  obedience  to  God  he  manifested  in  contimh 
ing  steadfastly  tnie  to  righteousness;  and  the  natural  consequenoe 
was  that  the  Jews  plotted  against  him  the  death  to  which  he  freely 
offered  himself."  Thus  it  clearly  appears  how  the  satisfying  power  of 
Christ's  death  by  no  means  involves  in  it  that  he  sought  death,  or  tihai 
God  required  the  death  of  an  innocent  person."  Christ's  victory  over 
Satan  in  the  severest  temptations,  Ansehn  contrasts  with  the  sin  of  our 
first  parents,  who  so  easily  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of  appetite.  (}od 
owed  him  a  recompense  for  this ;  but  being  all-sufficient  in  himself,  no 
such  recompense  could  be  given  him,  Christ  could  only  transfer  it  to 


'  Qnemadmodum  beatitndo  sufficieiitiA  obedientiam  deserendi  Titam,  sed  propter 

est,  in  qua  est  nulla  indigentia,  ita  nnUi  obedientiam  seryandi  jnstitiam,  in  qua  — 

convenit,  nisi  in  quo  pura  est  justitia.  fortiter  perseTerarit,  ut  inde  mortem  * 

'  Ipse  sponte  sostinnit  mortem,  non  per  xttet 
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otters.  His  life  and  his  death  contain  infinitely  more  than  is  requisite 
to  give  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  in  the  world.  It  is  clear  from  this 
^position,  that  Anselm's  doctrine  of  satisfaction  certainly  included  in 
it  the  idea  of  a  satisfactio  activa,  the  idea  of  perfect  obedience  which 
was  required  in  order  to  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  which  Christ  alone 
was  able  to  afford.  To  the  significance  of  Christ's  offering  in  the  sig^t 
of  God,  necessarily  belonged  also  the  moral  worth  of  the  same.i  Far 
from  Anselm,  however,  was  the  idea  of  a  passive  obedience,  the  idea 
of  a  satisfaction  by  suffering,  of  an  expiation  by  assuming  the  punish- 
xaent  for  mankind ;  for  the  satisfaction  which  Christ  afforded  by  what 
he  did  was  certainly,  according  to  Anselm's  doctrine,  to  be  the  restor- 
ation of  God's  honor,  violated  by  sin,  and  by  just  this  satisfaction 
ftSbrded  to  God  for  mankind  was  the  remission  of  punishment  to  be 
made  possible.  How  far  from  him  was  that  idea  of  a  satisfactio 
passiva^  appears  evident  also  from  the  circumstance,  that  he  does  not 
beek  at  all  to  give  prominence  to  the  unhappiness  of  Christ  in  his 
{lassion,  but  rather  to  show  that,  amidst  all  his  sufferings,  he  still  was 
not  unhappy.  "  In  like  manner,"  says  he,  "  as  happiness  is  not  pro- 
moted by  any  agreeable  thing  which  happens  to  one  contrary  to  his 
Irishes,  so  it  is  not  to  be  called  unhappiness  when  one,  after  wise 
deliberation,  not  forced  by  any  necessity,  but  with  freewill,  under- 
tekes  something  disagreeable."  Another  reason  which  he  considers  a 
Talid  one,  why  the  God-man  alone  should  be  the  redeemer  of  mankind, 
18,  that  man  could  not  otherwise  have  attained  to  the  possession  of  his 
dignity,  but  would  have  been  made  dependent  on  a  creature. 

Another  characteristic  in  Anselm  is,  that  he  seems  fiilly  aware  how 
ttie  fact  will  not  pass  into  any  conception.  "  Many  other  consider- 
ations," says  he,  "  conspire  to  show  that  this  was  very  befitting,  which 
nay  be  more  easily  and  clearly  seen  in  the  life  of  Christ  and  his 
irerks,  than  by  mere  arguments  of  reason."^  "  Who  can  fully  expliun 
bow  necessary  and  conformable  to  divine  wisdom  it  was,  that  our 
Saviour  should  live  as  a  teacher  among  men,  at  the  same  time  proving 
Us  doctrines  by  his  conduct  and  presenting  himself  as  an  example  to 
mankind.  But  how  could  he  have  exhibited  himself  as  a  pattern  to 
weak  mortals,  that  under  suffering  and  death  they  should  not  swerve 
from  righteousness,  if  he  had  not  endured  all  this  himself?" 
.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Anselm's  representations,  that  this  partic- 
ular doctrine  occupied  in  a  special  manner  the  thoughts  of  theologians 
and  laymen  in  this  age ;  and  that  the  older  view,  containing  truth  in  a 
mythical  form,  as,  for  example,  that,  in  purchasing  the  redemption  of 
man,  Satan  should  have  his  due,  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  acute 
dialectics  of  these  theolo^ans ;  and  it  served  to  call  forth  the  skepti- 
dsm  which  was  now  tdmed  against  the  whole  doctrine  of  satisfaction. 
We  here  come  to  see  the  difference  between  Anselm,  whose  investiga- 
tions proceeded  from  a  childlike  faith,  and  a  profound  sense  of  Chns- 

^  Yita  ista  tantam  amabilif ,  qaantam  est    quae  faeilias  et  clarius  in  ejiu  Tita  et  operi- 
boWL  bus,  qaam  lola  ratione  monstrari  possont 

*  Sunt  et  alia  malta,  car  valdo  conreni^ 
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tian  truth,  and  Abelard,  who  began  with  doubt,  but  was  restrained  by 
the  power  of  the  religious  faith  of  his  times ;  while  Anselm,  deeply 
sensible  to  the  power  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  doubting  w 
solidity  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  was  placed  by  the  older  writen, 
sought  to  place  it  on  a  deeper  one,  corresponding  to  his  own  sense  of 
Christian  truth,  Abelard  carried  his  skepticism  still  farther,  Togethef 
with  the  older  theory,  that  a  redemption  so  wrought  out  was  neces- 
sary in  itself,  he  rejected  every  other  way  of  accounting  for  it,  althoo^^ 
he  recognized,  in  the  mission  of  Christ  and  his  passion,  a  manifestatkm 
of  the  love  of  God  with  which  no  other  could  be  Compared.  Of  An* 
selm's  deduction  he  seems  to  have  known  nothing.  But  had  it  beeo 
known  to  him,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  so  prevailingUr 
bent  on  trying  everything  by  the  standard  of  the  abstract  understand- 
ing, would  have  been  pleased  with  it. 

In  his  commentary  on-  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,*  Abelard  conw 
mences,  in  the  first  place,  with  refuting  the  above-mentioned  older 
view  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  redemption  from  the  power  of  Sataa* 
"  Why  might  not  God,"  says  he,  "  by  an  act  of  his  will  alone,  foraiva 
men  their  sins,  and  deliver  them  from  the  power  of  Satan  ?  Wnal 
need  was  there,  in  order  to  this,  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  ?  Christ 
had  in  fact  already,  before  his  passion,  forgiven  many  their  sins.  It 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  human  merits,  but  only  to  the  divine  grao^ 
that  the  Son  of  God  assumed  a  human  nature  in  union  with  himseU^ 
and  exalted  this  to  a  perfectly  sinless  life  ;  and  why  might  not  God,  by 
virtue  of  the  same  grace,  forgive  the  rest  of  mankind  their  sins  ?  Why 
should  not  he,  who  showed  so  great  favor  to  man,  as  to  take  him  into 
this  union  with  himself,  have  shown  him  the  inferior  favor  of  granting 
him  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ?"  We  see  that  while  to  Anselm,  sin,  la 
its  relation  to  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  appeared  something 
so  monstrous  as  absolutely  to  require  a  satisfaction,  Abelard  was  not 
deeply  impressed  with  any  such  feelings.  In  particular,  he  was  in- 
clined^ as  we  have  already  observed,  to  think  lightly  of  the  first  mu 
"  How  could  God,"  he  says, "  become  reconciled  wiUi  man  through  At 
death  of  his  Son,  when  this  death  could  not  happen  without  involving  Hit 
sin  of  so  many  who  crucified  him,  which  sin  was  certainly  far  greater 
than  the  first  sin,  which  consisted  in  the  partaking  of  a  forbidden 
apple  ?  K  God  was  so  angry  on  account  of  that  first  sin,  how  coidd 
he  be  appeased  in  the  case  of  so  many  far  greater  sins  ?9  How  unjntt 
and  cruel  were  it,  that  God  should  have  required  the  blood  of  an  inno* 
cent  person  as  the  price  of  pardoning  so  many  guilty  ones.  "3  Abelard^ 

'   Page  552.  peccatum,  at  expiari  non  posset,  nifi  par 

*    Qaomodo  nos  recondliari  Deo  per  mortem  Christi,  quam  expiationem  hnhriit 

mortem  filii  sni  dicit  Apostolus,  qui  tan  to  ipsum  homicidiom,  qaod  m  Christom 

amplius  advcrsus  hominem  irasci  debuit,  missam  est,  tot  et  tanta  scelera,  ia 

oaanto  amplius  homines  in  crudfigendo  rel  in  saos  commissa  ? 
nlium  suum  deliqnemnt,  quam  in  transgpre-        '  Quam  crudele  et  iniquam  Tidetofi-al 

diendo  primum  ejus  in  paridiso  praecept-  sangniuem  innocentis  in  predam  aliq^od 

turn,  an  ins  pomi  gustu  ?  Quo  enim  ampUos  quis  rcquisicrit,  aut  ullo  modo  ei  plaeMii^ 

maltiplieata   sunt    per   homines    peocata,  innocentem  interfici,  nedum  Dens  tarn  M- 

irasd  Deum  homimbus  amplius  iustom  eeptam  filii  sni  morteai  habnerit,  ot  Mr 

ftierat  Qnodd  tantnm  fnoEit  iUnd  Adfle  ^>i>m martno gwonrittitii itliiuuidoi 
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in  thus  utterly  denying  the  necessity  of  a  satisfaction  to  be  furnished 
by  Christ,  looked,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  incarnation  and  passion 
of  the  Son  of  God,  as  simply  a  manifestation  of  divine  love,  and  refer- 
red everything  to  the  subjective  impression  wrought  upon  the  minds  of 
men  by  this  love ;  for  which  he  may  have  found  a  warrant  in  the  notion 
of  justification  according  to  the  common,  subjective  mode  of  appre- 
hending it ;  and  this  theory  accords,  moreover,  with  the  significance 
which  the  conception  love  has  in  Abelard's  system  of  morality.    The 

2'ustification  and  reconciliation  with  God,  brought  about  through  Christ's 
lood,  he  explains,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  as  follows :  "  The  amaz- 
ing grace  shown  us  by  God,  who  gave  his  own  Son  to  become  man  and 
suffer  for  us,  must  enkindle  in  us  such  love  in  return,  as  to  make  us 
ready  to  endure  all  suffering  for  his  sake."  Justification  consists, 
then,  in  his  view,  in  the  true  righteousness  begotten  by  this  love  be- 
coming an  active  principle  in  the  human  soul.  "  Every  person  becomes 
more  just,  that  is,  more  full  of  love  to  God,  after  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
than  before  them,  because  every  one  is  more  inflamed  with  love  by 
benefits  bestowed  than  by  those  hoped  for."*  After  the  same  subjec- 
tive manner  he  apprehends  also  the  idea  of  redemption.  "  Redemption 
is  that  greatest  love  enkindled  in  us  by  Christ's  passion,  —  a  love 
which  not  only  delivers  us  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  but  also  ac- 
quires for  us  the  true  freedom  of  God's  children,  where  love  instead 
rf  fear  becomes  the  ruling  affection."^  To  enkindle  the  flame  of  a 
love  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice,  Abelard  often  declares  to  be 
the  highest  purpose  of  the  work  of  Christ.  It  is  a  favorite  thought 
of  his,  that  the  fire  which  Christ  came  to  enkindle  on  earth,  was  the 
love  shed  abroad  by  the  Holy  Ghost.^  "  Because  the  entire  life  of 
Christ,  with  his  miracles,  was  directed,  till  his  glorification,  to  the 

rat  end  of  enlightening  and  instructing,  and  of  exciting  to  love 
instruction  and  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God,  for  this  reason  it 
was  particularly  the  Wisdom  of  God  that  must  assume  human  nature."^ 
Accordingly,  it  ever  continued  to  be  the  firm  persuasion  of  Abelard, 
that  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  the  Son  of  God,  was  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  enkindling  love  in  the  human  heart  by  the  display  of  the 
greatest  love  of  God.  On  this  point  he  expressed  himself  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms,  in  his  lectures.^  He  here  explains  the  term  "  ransom," 
MM  one  used  in  the  way  of  comparison.^  "  God,"  said  he,  "might  have 
done  it  in  many  other  ways,  but  in  no  way  so  befitting."  Conform- 
9Mj  to  'his  doctrine  of  omnipotence,  this  was  the  best  way ;  hence,  too, 
the  one  which  must  actually  be  chosen.''     Afterwards,  when  objections 

*  Justior,  i.  e.  amplius  Deum  diligens  plantare,  potius   qaam  timorem,  qui  fri- 

qpdsqac  sit  post  passioncm  Christ!  quam  gori  comparator.  Theol.  christian.  lib.  i, 

Mite,  qaia  amplins  in  amorem  acccnditur  f.   1166,    and  in  the  Introductio,  lib.  ii, 

oonpletis  beneHciis  quam  speratis.  p.  10S4,  he  explains  the  above  words  of 

'  So  he  explains  Rom.  3:  *25,  propter  Christ,  by  saying:  amore  potios  quam  ti* 

Ttmissionem  {nupeaiv)  ut  per  banc  justi-  more  corda  tcrrena  implere. 

tiMn,i.e.caritateni  remissionem  peccatorum  *  Thcol.  christian,  lib.  iv,  f.  1308. 

Mteonamur,  p.  549.  *  In  the  Sentences,  c.  xxiiL 

'  Cum  ignis  ipse  amor  dicatur,  de  quo  '  Translative  pretium  nuncapator. 

wrItM  :  ignem  veni,  inqmt,  mittere  in  ter-  '  What  he  says,  in  the  paacaffe  of  the 

nun,  id  eit  cariitteni  pFMdicare  atque  taiteiioM  marind  in  the  preeeduig  noiei. 
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were  brought  against  this  view,  he  conformed  himself,  in  his  ApoloCT, 
to  the  expressions  of  the  church  and  of  the  Bible,  without  more  exacSy 
defining  in  what  way  he  understood  them.  He  designated,  as  the  end 
of  the  incarnation,  that  Christ  dehvered  us  from  the  bondage  of  Bin 
and  from  the  joke  of  Satan,  and,  by  his  death,  opened  for  us  the  way 
to  the  eternal,  heavenly  Ufe. 

Now  it  was  these  peculiar  doctrines  of  Abelard,  thus  unfolded,  wUdi 
Bernard  particularly  attacked,  in  his  letter  of  complaint  addressed  to 
pope  Innocent  the  Second.  He  charged  against  him  that,  in  taking 
ground  against  that  older  representation  of  the  victory  of  Christ  oyer 
Satan,  he  had,  with  presumptuous  arrogance,  set  his  own  opinion  abo76 
the  judgment  of  all  the  ancient  church  teachers  ;*  and  yet  a  churdi 
teacher  of  no  less  consideration  than  Ansclm,  had  already  as  streniw 
ously  contended  against  that  old  representation.  He  accused  Abelard 
of  not  acknowled^ng  Christ  as  Redeemer,  of  saying  nothing  more  of. 
him  than  that  he  instructs  men,  by  his  words  and  example,  and  that  he 
had,  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  exhibited  before  them  the  most  pePr 
feet  example  of  love  ;  and  the  great  matter  of  offence  to  his  own  Chris- 
tian feelings  was,  that  Christ  should  be  considered  merely  as  a  teacher, 
and  pattern  of  living.  "  Then,"  exclaims  he,^  "  Christ  taught  righteouft-. 
ness,  but  did  not  bestow  it ;  he  exhibited  love,  but  did  not  infuse  it* 
But  the  truth  is,  Abelard  did  not  deny  the  communication  of  divine  fife 
by  Christ.  "  According  to  Abelard's  doctrine,"  says  Bernard, "  Christ 
would  have  benefited  those  only  who  could  copy  his  life,  and  be  in- 
flamed with  love  in  return  for  his  own.  But  how  is  it  with  children,  in 
whom  nothing  of  this  sort  can  take  place  ?"  And  wo  must  allow  that 
here  Abelard  would  have  been  unable,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  to 
give  any  satisfactory  reply.  But  yet,  independently  of  this,  he  had 
asserted,  although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  came  to  ascribe  this  sigr- 
nificance  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  it  was  only  by  the  sacrifice  of. 
Christ  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  been  opened  for  all .3  In 
relation  to  the  question  thrown  out  by  Abelard,  whether  God  could  not 
have  redeemed  men  by  his  simple  will,  Bernard  replies  :^  "  Who  denies* 
that  other  ways  of  redeeming,  justifying,  and  delivering  us,  were  pos- 
sible to  the  Almighty ;  but  this  can  make  out  nothing  against  the  efll- 
cacy  of  the  way  and  method  which,  among  many,  he  has  actuallv 
chosen."     He  then  adduces  a  reason  for  the  choice  of  thii  methoa, 

doabtless  has  reference  to  this :  Possibilitos  the  Sentences,  c.  xxiii,  Abelard,  in  mentkni* 
tamen  ista  ad  quid  referatur.  satis  supcrque  ing  the  above-noticed  opinion,  simply  Bays: 
determinatum  eswe  arbitror.  quidam  dicant ;  and  afterwards  :  ego  reio 
^  In  his  letter,  I)e  crroribns  Abaelardi,  e  contra  dico  et  rationc  irrefragabili  probo. 
c.  V,  he  cites  such  language  as  this  from  As  appears  evident,  this  language  is  milder 
Abelard  :  sciendum  est  quod  omnes  docto-  and  at  the  same  time  more  decided  Afl4 
res  nostri  post  Apostolos  in  hoc  conveniunt,  abrupt  than  that  quoted  by  Bernard.  Per- 
and  then:  scd  ut  nobis  videtur;  and  he  haps  Bernard's  quotation  is  taken  tn/Ok 
remarks,  beforehand,  that  he  cites  it  as  he  some  other  lecture.  For  the  rest,  the  Ian- 
had  read  it  in  Abelard's  Exposition  of  the  guage  quoted  coincides,  in  other  respcctSi 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in  his  book  of  very  nearly  with  what  we  find  in  the  TJ^y|K>» 
the  Sentences.  But  neither  in  that  book,  sition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans. 
nor  in  the  lectures  published  bv  Prof.  Rhein-  *  Cap.  vii. 
wald,  is  any  such  passage  to  be  found.    In        »  Sec  cp.  ad  Rom.  lib.  ii,  p.  563.  *  Cap^TJii^ 
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whicb  Abelard,  too,  might  have  allowed  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
**  Perhaps  that  way  and  method  is  the  best,  by  means  of  which  we,  in 
{his  land  of  forgetfulness,  have  most  strongly  and  vividly  brought  to 
our  remembrance  our  own  fall,  through  the  many  and  great  sufferings 
of  our  Saviour."    But  then  he  adds,  that  the  inexhaustible  depth  of  this 
mystery,  how  it  answers  to  the  divine  wisdom,  what  it  effects  for  the 
glorifying  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  man,  it  is  beyond  any  man's 
power  to  explore.     And  instead  of  indulging  in  nice  speculations,  he 
chose  to  appeal  to  inward  experience.     "  Although  we  cannot  fathom 
the  holy  will  of  God,  yet  we  can  feel  the  effect  of  the  work,  we  can  be 
sensible  of  its  benefit.*  Why  did  he  accomplish  that  by  his  blood,  which 
he  might  have  accomplished  by  a  word  ?    Ask  himself.     It  is  vouch- 
safed me  to  know  that  the /acf  is  so,  but  not  the  wherefore.     Shall  the 
creature  say  to  the  Creator,  Why  hast  thou  formed  me  thus  ?  "   In  allu- 
sion to  the  scruple  which  Abelard  expressed  about  admitting  that  God 
required  the  blood  of  an  innocent  person,  etc.,  Bernard  answers :  "  It 
was  not  the  death  of  Christ,  in  itself^  but  the  will  of  him  who  freely 
offered  himself,  that  was  acceptable  to  God.    And  because  this  precious 
death,  procuring  the  downfall  of  sin,  could  only  be  brought  about  by  sin, 
so  God  had  no  pleasure  in  the  sin,  but  used  it  for  good.     God  did  not 
require  the  death  of  his  Son,  but  accepted  it  when  offered  ;  he  did  not 
thirst  for  blood,  but  for  man's  salvation."   Bernard  concludes  with  this 
remark :  "  Three  things  here  meet  together,  the  humility  of  self-renun- 
ciation, the  manifestation  of  love  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  the 
mystery  of  redemption  whereby  he  overcame  death.     The  two  form^ 
parts  are  nothing  without  the  third.  The  examples  of  humility  and  love 
are  something  great,  but  have  no  firm  foundation  without  the  redemp- 
tion."    The  copying  of  the  humility  of  Christ,  love  to  him,  is  nothing 
in  his  view  without  union  with  him,  which  first  confers  the  power  for  all, 
and  which  gives  eternal  life.  Bernard,  too,  gives  prominence  to  that  end 
of  Christ's  passion,  which  Abelard  represents  as  the  sole  end,  and  ex- 

Jresses  himself  in  an  altogether  similar  manner  with  the  latter.  He 
rings  up  the  question,  "  Could  not  the  Creator  have  redeemed  his 
creature  without  those  conflicts  of  trial  ?"  And  he  answers, "  No  doubt 
he  could  have  done  so,  but  he  chose  to  accomplish  man's  redempti  m 
in  this  way,  in  order  to  excite  him  to  greater  love  and  gratitude  by  the 
sacrifice  he  made  for  him."*  The  divine  and  typical,  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
is  also  made  a  matter  of  prominent  importance  by  Bernard.  "  How 
fidr  thou  appearest  to  me,"  says  he,  "  even  in  my  own  form,  Lord 
Jesus !  not  solely  on  account  of  the  divine  miracle,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  truth,  meekness,  and  righteousness.  Blessed  is  he  who  nar- 
rowly observeth  thee,  so  as  thou  walkedst  as  a  man  among  men,  and, 
according  to  his  ability,  striveth  thus  to  be  thine  imitator."^    We  have 

'  Si  Don  licet  perscratari  divinae  sacra-  turn,  quibus  cfTnlgcs  miracula^  sod  et  prop- 

nentam  Toluntatis,  licet  tamcn  sentire  ef*  ter  reritatcm,  et  munsuetudincm  ct  jasti- 

ftctam  open's,  fructnm  ntilitatis  percipcre.  tiam.    Bcatus,  qui  to  in  his  homiDcm  inter 

■  In  CanticA  Caniicornm,  Sermo  xi,  §  7.  homines    conversantem    dili^entcr  ohscr- 

'  Qaam  formosam  et  in  mea  forma  to  vans,  scipsum  praebct  pro  viribas  imitato- 

l^oaco,  Domine  Jesu !  non  ob  divina  tan-  rem  tui   In  Cantica  C.  S.  X2lt,  f  9. 
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already  seen,  on  a  former  page,i  how  he  made  the  chief  end  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Word  in  the  flesh  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  love  of 
man  might  gradually  emancipate  itself  from  the  things  of  sense  to 
those  which  arc  purely  spiritual,  might  elevate  itself  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  divine,  which  lowered  itself  down  to  man  in  the  form  of  the 
sensible  life,  to  the  divine  as  it  is  in  itself. 

Robert  of  Pullein,  also,  approaches  nearer  to  Abelard  than  to  An- 
selm,  when  he  says  that  God  might,  indeed,  have  redeemed  men  in 
some  other  way,  but  that  he  chose  this  particular  way  in  order  to 
exhibit  to  us,  in  the  greatness  of  the  ransom,  the  greatness  of  his  love 
and  of  our  sin.^ 

As  it  respects  Peter  Lombard,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  adopting  as 
liis  own  the  words  of  Augustin,  cited  a  few  pages  back,  he  is  on  his 
guard  against  the  same  anthropopathic  misconception  of  the  idea  of 
reconciUation  which  Augustin  thought  it  so  important  to  avoid.  "  We 
must  not  so  conceive,"  says  he,  "of  the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God, 
brought  about  by  Christ,  as  if  God  then,  for  the  first  time,  began  to 
love  those  who  were  before  objects  of  his  hatred,  as  an  enemy  is 
reconciled  to  his  enemy.  God  did  not  first  begin  to  love  us,  when  he 
became  reconciled  with  us  through  the  blood  of  his  Son ;  but  he  loved 
us  before  the  world  was,  and  before  we  were.  We  were,  only  on  ac- 
count of  sin,  at  enmity  with  him,  who  ceased  not  to  love  us,  even 
when  we  were  his  enemies.  We  were  at  enmity  with  him,  as  sin  and 
righteousness  are  at  enmity."  From  Anselm's  exphcation  he  has 
adopted  nothing.  He  allows  himself  to  be  determined  only  by  the 
declarations  of  the  old  church  teachers,  collated  together,  and  follows, 
here,  the  evidence  of  authorities,  rather  than  dialectical  exphcation. 
He  denominates  Christ  the  only  perfect  and  entirely  valid  sacrifice  for 
mankind.  He  contrasts  his  self-renunciation  and  humility  with  the 
pride  by  which  the  first  man  fell.  In  respect  of  the  passion,  he  sup- 
poses a  satisfactio  vicaria,  which  we  do  not  find  in  Anselm.  That 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  justice  due  to  Satan,  once  more  emerges  in  him. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  explains  the  justificatio  per  Christi  sanguir 
nem  to  mean  that  men  are  justified,  that  is,  made  just,  by  the  return  of 
love  which  the  revelation  of  God's  love  enkindles  in  their  hearts.  And 
to  the  question.  Whether  God  could  have  brought  about  man's  redemp- 
tion in  any  other  way,  he  answers,  that  some  other  way  was,  indeea, 
possible  to  God ;  but  no  other  was  so  well  fitted  to  raise  up  the  souls 
of  men  and  deliver  them  from  despondency,  as  that  God  should  show 
them  such  love,  and  consider  them  worthy  of  such  amazing  condesceft- 
sion.  Neither  do  we  meet  with  any  trace  of  Anselm's  explication  in. 
pope  Innocent  the  Third.  Like  Peter  Lombard  he  gives  pecuUar 
prominence  to  the  impression  which  the  manifestation  of  God's  love,  in 
the  redemptive  sufferings  of  Christ,  must  make,  and  the  example  of 
humility  which  he  gave,  as  contrasted  with  the  pride  of  man.^  He  is 
probably  the  first  who  represented  the  work  of  redemption  expressly  as 

*  Page  506.  soi  innotescoret  amoris  et  nofitri  peccatL 

'  Ut  quantitate  pretii  quantitatem  nobis       '  Ut  per  mortem  snam  gema  hnmannm 
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a  reconciliation  between  the  divine  mercy  and  justice.  "  God's  justice/' 
Bays  he,  "  required  an  adequate  punishment  for  all ;  his  mercj  could 
not  permit  this ;  hence  the  adjustment  that  God  took  upon  himself 
the  punishment  for  all,  and  bestowed  the  gift  of  salvation  upon  all 
through  himself."!  But  the  doctrine  above  mentioned,  of  the  justice 
experienced  by  Satan,  is  to  be  met  with  also  in  him. 

Thomas  Aquinas  adopts  Anselm's  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  together 
with  all  the  other  points  thus  far  developed  in  his  representation  of  it. 
Like  Anselm,  he  places  the  satisfaction  furnished  by  Christ  over 
against  the  punishments  which  mankind  must  have  suffered  for  sin. 
OSie  satisfaction  consisted  in  this,  that  Christ  offered  something  of  infi- 
nite worth,  something  exalted  above  the  whole  creation,  to  God.  In 
tuffering  from  love  and  obedience,  Christ  offered  to  God  something 
greater  than  was  required  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  entire  sins  of  man- 
kind ;  first,  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  the  love  with  which  he  suf- 
fered ;  then  by  virtue  of  the  dignity  of  his  life,  which  as  the  life  of  the 
God-man  possessed  an  infinite  worth  ;  and  thirdly,  on  aecount  of  the 
greatness  of  his  sufferings.  Hence,  the  "  passion  of  Christ"  is  not 
only  "  suflScient,"  but  also  "  superabundant"  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind. In  connection  with  this  satisfaction,  Thomas  now  mentions  also 
the  punishment  borne  by  Christ  for  mankind  :  "  Christ  must  take  upon 
himself,  as  he  says,  that  punishment  which  is  the  termination  of  all 
other,  which  virtually  contains  all  other  in  itself,  that  is,  death.*  But 
besides  the  deliverance  of  man  from  sin  by  the  satisfaction  furnished 
for  him,  many  other  things  come  in  in  addition,  which  make  this  way 
in  which  the  redemption  of  man  was  accomplished  especially  suited  to 
bring  man  to  perceive  how  much  God  loves  him,  and  thus  to  call  forth 
the  love  in  which  salvation  is  grounded ;  and  next,  to  operate  as  an 
example  of  humility  and  of  every  virtue."  In  his  apologetical  work, 
he  lays  special  stress  on  the  consideration  that  the  union  of  God  with 
human  nature  was  to  serve  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  men  the  firmest 
assurance,  that  they  could  attain  to  supreme  blessedness,  to  immediate 
fellowship  with  God,  when  the  wide  distance  between  God  and  man 
must  have  otherwise  been  to  them  a  cause  of  despondency.  Hence, 
from  that  time  onward,  the  longing  after  blessedness  had  become 
vastly  stronger  among  men,  and  all  worship  of  the  creature  had  been 
destroyed. 

William  of  Paris,  in  following  the  explication  of  Anselm,^  has  prose- 
cuted it  still  farther,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  He  begins  with  the 
principle  :  "  It  is  the  case  with  spiritual  and  bodily  distempers,  that 
they  can  only  be  cured  by  their  opposites,*  and  the  satisfaction  must 


redimeret,  quatonus  inimicos  ad  cariuUcra  '  Illam  pocnam,  ad  quam  omnes  ordi- 

•ccenderet,  superbo3  ad  huinilitatcm  redu-  namur,  et  quae  cominet  in  se  viriute  om- 

ceret.  nc«  poena:4,  quamvis  non  acta.  In  lib.  iii, 

*  Modum  invcnit,  per  quern  utrique  satis-  Sent.   Distinct,  xx,  Quaest.  i,  Artie,  iii. 

fecerit  tani  misencordiac  quam  justitiae,  ^  In  his  book  De  causis,  cur  Deus  homo, 

judicavit  ijjitur,  ut  assuraeret  in  se  poenam  *  L.  c.  c.  v  :     Quod  contraria  eontranis 

pro  omnil)us  et  donaret  per  se  gloriam  uni-  curantur  tain  in  spiritualibus,  quam  in  cor- 

nrsL).  Scrmo  i,  foL  yi,  ed.  Colon.  1575.  poralibus. 
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also  be  the  opposite  of  the  transgression,  and  commensurate  with  it,  or 
still  beyond  it.  In  the  first  sin,  and  every  following  one,  three  things 
go  together, —  pride,  disobedience,  and  cupidity.  Now  as  in  the  first  sin 
of  man,  who  was  for  making  himself  independent  of  God,  and  arrogat- 
ing to  himself  equality  with  God,  was  exhibited  the  climax  of  all  this, 
80  the  i-emedy  and  satisfaction  for  this  could  only  be  again  the  extreme 
contrary, —  that  God  himself,  the  all-sufficient,  the  Lord  of  all,  should 
humble  himself,  subject  himself,  to  the  obedience  which  man  was  bound 
to  render,  and  assume  his  poverty.  This  alone  could  be  an  adequate 
remedy  and  an  adequate  satisfaction,  which  God  as  man  only  could  fur- 
nish. When,  through  the  love  of  God,  this  adequate  satisfaction  was 
given,  the  divine  mercy  might,  without  injury  to  justice,  bestow  on  man 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  deliver  him  from  his  wretchedness;  and  thus 
the  antagonism  between  these  two  divine  attributes  was  reconciled.' 
Furthermore,"  he  says,  "  by  love,  man  must  be  led  back  to  fellowship 
with  God ;  but  nothing  is  so  well  suited  to  excite  love  as  love,  the 
manifestation  of  love,  which  enkindles  love  in  return.^  By  nothing, 
however,  could  God  so  show  his  love  as  by  entering  himself  into  union 
with  human  nature,  taking  upon  himself  its  sufiFerings  by  giving  up  his 
life  for  his  enemies,  which  is  ever  the  highest  proof  of  love.  The  chief 
end  of  man,  as  all  true  philosophers  must  own,  is  divine  life,  the  deifi- 
cation in  which  the  glory  of  man  consists.  Accordingly,  God  must 
become  man  by  participating  in  human  nature,  in  order  that  man 
might  become  God  by  a  corresponding  participation  in  the  divine 
nature."3 

A  peculiar  mode  of  contemplating  the  import  and  aim  of  the  work 
of  redemption,  and  one  which  had  not  appeared  since  the  time  of  the 
systems  of  the  Gnostics  and  of  the  Antiochian  school,  was  first  brougjbit 
up  again  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century,  namely :  the  view 
of  it  as  a  work  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole  universe. 
This  view  was  connected,  in  their  case,  with  the  investigation  of  the 
question  whether  the  incarnation  of  God  must  have  taken  place  even 
if  man  had  not  sinned.  For  inasmuch  as  by  this  union  of  God  with  the 
creature  the  universe  is  raised  to  that  highest  point  of  perfection  to 
which  it  could  not  have  otherwise  attained,  it  seemed  to  them  it  might 
be  said  that  this  union  must  have  taken  place  even  if  there  had  been 
no  sin.  In  relation  to  this  question,  as  to  all  the  rest,  the  arguments 
were  duly  weighed  on  both  sides;  and  Bonaventura,  for  instance, 
brings  as  a  reason  on  the  negative  side  that,  as  the  incarnation  of  God 
was  a  fact  which  far  surpassed  in  dignity  the  work  of  creation,  so  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  anything  that  had  a  place  in  the  original  plan 
of  that  work,  but  a  deviation  to  the  opposite  of  that  which  should  have 
been,  must  necessarily  precede,  in  order  to  furnish  the  occasion  for  an 

^  Misericordia  ct  Veritas  obviaverunt  sibi,  ■  Quia  amor   amore  convcnicntioi  ac- 

justitia  et  pax  osculatae  sant.    Dam  enim  cenditur,  sicut  ignis  ignc,  decuit   Deam 

altera  per  viam  exigentiae  satisfactionis,  amorem  nostmm    amore  sao    accendere. 

altera  autem  per  viam  omnimodae  remis-  '  Quid  miram  est^   Deum   esse  factum 

sionis  inccdcret,  obviam  altera  alteri  nun-  hominem,  participationc  humanae  natoraef 

quam  venisset,  nisi  altitudo  divini  consilii  ut  homo  etiam  fieret  Dcus,  congruenti  sibi 

ambas  in  ano  illo  beneficio  sodMtet  partidpatione  deitatis  ^ 
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adjustment  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature.^     After  having  stated  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  he  remarks :    "  Which  side  has  the  best,  is 
known  only  to  him  who  became  incarnate  for  us.     It  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide between  two  suppositions  which  may  both  pass  as  conformable  to 
the  Catholic  faith."      lie  distinguishes  oetween  the  interest  of  reason 
and  that  of  piety.     That  view  appears  to  him  most  agreeable  to  the 
former, according  to  which  the  perfection  of  the  universe,  the  comple- 
tion of  God's  work,  ijequired  his  incarnation  ;    and  that  view  most 
agreeable  to  the  latter,  according  to  which  God  is  not  made  dependent 
on  the  perfection  of  the  universe ;  but  this  fact  is  contemplated  as  a 
work  of  God's  free  love  for  the  extirpation  of  sin,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  most  nearly  accords  with  the  sacred  Scriptures.'*     To  this  view  like- 
irise  Thomas  Aquinas  most  strongly  inclines.     As  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures uniformly  consider  the  incarnation  of  God  as  a  necessary  remedy 
against  sin,  so  it  is  safest  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  view.     To  the  per- 
fection of  the  universe  the  natural  reference  and  respect  of  the  crea- 
tion to  God,  as  the  end  of  all,  is  sufficient.     That  personal  union  of 
the  creature  with  the  Creator  transcends  the  limits  of  nature,  exceeds 
any  perfection  which  lies  within  her  capacity.*    There  is  nothing  to 
forbid  the  supposition  that  human  nature  after  the  introduction  of  on 
might  rise  to  a  higher  exaltation, —  for  God  makes  evil  subservient  to 
^ood.     Thomas  Aquinas  was  assuredly  prevented  by  his  moral  feelings 
from  becoming  clearly  conscious  to  himself  that  according  to  his  own 
principles,  as  already  set  forth,  he  must  have  considered  evil  as  something 
necessary,  in  the  evolving  process  of  the  universe,  though  he  carefully 
aeeks  to  guard  against  every  such  theory  by  abundant  precautions.    The 
supposition,  however,  that  this  doctrine  virtually  Hes  at  bottom  in  his 
mind,  clearly  harmonizes  with  the  fact  just  stated,  that  he  makes  the 
elevation  of  the  creature  above  the  original  capabilities  of  his  nature 
to  depend  on  the  introduction  of  sin.^ 

The  scruples  by  which  his  predecessors  were  deterred  from  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  order  to 
the  perfection  of  the  universe,  are  taken  notice  of  by  Raymund  Lull : 
**  It  is,  in  itself  considered,  true,"  he  says,  "  that  the  incarnation  of 
God  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than  God's  freewill.  The 
creation  is  a  work  of  God's  free  love.  But  this  being  once  supposed, 
God's  assumption  of  human  nature  is  necessary ;  for  otherwise  God 
would  not  fulfil  the  obligations  due  to  himself  and  his  perfections.^ 
Upon  the  introduction  of  sin,  the  same  was  necessary  in  order  that  the 
end  for  which  the  world  was  created  might  not  be  defeated,  but  be 
realized  notwithstanding  that  disturbance.''^ 

As  it  regards  the  subjective  appropriation  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, that  view  still  contmued  to  be  the  prevailing  one  in  the  Western 

'  Quia  incomatio  Dei    est   supcrexce-  perfectionis  naturae,  ut  creatura  nniator 

dentis    di^nitatid    exoessos    oppositorum,  beo  in  persona. 

per  ipsuui  rorrigendorum  ct  restaurando-  '  Y.  Summae,  p.  iii,  Quaest.  i,  Artie  iii. 

rum.  *  Alias  Deus  non  solveret  debitom  sibC 

'  Ad  pcrfectionem  nniversi  sufficit,  quod  ipsi  et  suis  dignitatibus. 

oaturali  mudo  creatura  ordinetur  in  Deum,  *  Ut  satisfacerct  illi  fini,  ad  qaem  mnn* 

•icai  in  finem.    Hoc  aatem  exoedit  lindtea  diu  fait  cnatai. 
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clmrch  which  Augustiri  had  set  forth  in  opposition  to  Pelagianism,  that 
by  Justification  must  be  understood  the  inward  work  of  making  just, 
—  the  sanctification  grounded  in  the  fellowship  of  divine  life  with 
Christ, —  the  subjective  in  contradistinction  from  the  objective  work. 
And  we  shall  see  how  this  subjective  tendency  in  the  mode  of  contem- 
plating the  order  of  salvation  contributed,  little  as  it  might  seem  so  at 
first  glance,  to  keep  the  religious  consciousness  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence on  the  tutelage  and  mediation  of  the  church  and  the  whole 
churchly  theocratic  system ;  as,  indeed,  the  same  tendency  generally 
had  the  most  important  consequences  on  the  whole  process  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  life  in  tht  Middle  Ages.i 

In  exhibiting  the  order  of  salvation,  Bernard  distinguished  liimself 
in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the  other  church-teachers  of  his  time. 
The  experience  which  he  had  gained  in  the  history  of  his  own  mental 
conflicts,  and  in  the  spiritual  guidance  of  others,  led  him  doubtless  to 
the  conviction  that,  amid  the  changing  moods  of  subjective  feelings, 
nothing  could  afford  certain  repose  but  an  objective  ground  of  trust,— 
but  confidence  m  Christ  as  Saviour,  and  in  the  grace  of  redemption. 
This  direction  we  see  him  constantly  following  ;  though,  in  the  use  of 
the  term  justification^  he  seems  sometimes  to  waver  between  the  ob- 
jective and  subjective  sides.  ^The  reference  to  the  objective  comes 
out  plainly  and  distinctly  in  a  passage  of  his  sermons  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon,^  where,  after  citing  Psalm  31 :  2,  and  Rom.  3 :  23,  he 
remarks :  "  No  one  is  without  sin.  SuflScient  for  all  justification  to 
me,  is  the  faith  that  he  is  gracious  to  me  agsunst  whom  I  have  sinned. 
All  that  he  has  decreed  not  to  impute  against  me,  is  as  if  it  had 
never  been.^  Not  to  sin,  is  God's  righteousness ;  —  God's  forgiveness, 
the  righteousness  of  man."  Deserving  of  notice  is  also  the  way  in 
which  Bernard  seeks  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  justification  thus 
understood,  by  distinguishing  between  that  which  is  gradual  in  the 
process  of  evolution  in  time,  and  that  which  is  timeless  in  the  divine 
intmtion.  *'  The  heavenly  birth,"  says  he,  *'  is  the  eternal  predestina 
tion,  by  virtue  of  which  God  loved  his  chosen  and  made  them  accepted 
in  his  beloved  Son  in  that  they  appear  to  him,  in  the  Holy  One,  as 
conformed  to  his  own  image.  They  stand  before  the  presence  of  the 
Father  as  those  who  have  not  sinned  ;  at  least,  the  fact  that  they  have, 
here  vanishes  before  God's  eternal  intuition,  whose  love  covers  the  mul- 
titude of  sins."^  And  in  another  sermon  he  says  :^  ^*'  Christ  is  not 
only  called  righteous,  but  righteousness  itself,  and  justifying  righteous- 
ness. Thou  art  as  mighty  in  justifying  as  thou  art  rich  in  forgiving. 
Whosoever,  therefore,  is  contnte  for  sm,  hungers  and  thirsts  after 

^  See  above,  page  304.  sibi,  ut  yiderentveritatem  soam  et  gloriam 

'  Senno  s^iii,  in  Cantica  Canticoram,  §  suam,  quo  ejus  forent  consortea  haeredita- 

15.  tis,  cojus  et  apparerent  conforroes  imaginit. 

'  Omn^,  quod  mihi  ipse  non  imputare  Uoser^o  adventi  qaasi  nunquam  peccasM, 

decrcyerit,  sic  est  quasi  non  fuerit  qaoniam  et  si  qua  deliquisse  yidentar  in 

^  Generatio  coelestisaeternapraedestiiui-  tempore,  non  apparent  in  aetcmitate,  quia 

tio  est,  qua  electoi  suos  Deus  dilexit  et  carjtas  patris  ipsorum  cooperit  multimdi- 

gratificavit  in  dilecto  filio  suo  ante  mnndi  nem  peccatomm. 

ooof titationem.  tie  in  tancto  appAreiitet  *  Senno  zxii,  §  8. 

48* 
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righteonsness,  let  him  belieye  on  Mm  who  justifies  the  ungodly, — and 

{'ustified  by  faith  alone  he  shall  have  peace  with  God."^  Manifestly, 
\e  distin^juishes  here  justification  from  sanctification,  and  derives  the 
latter  from  the  former,  as  in  fact  is  particularly  evident  from  what 
follows,  where  he  says :  "  Whosoever,  then,  justified  from  sin,  lon^ 
and  strives  after  the  holiness  without  which  no  man  can  see  Gbd, 
let  him  hear  him  who  says, '  Be  ye  holy^  for  I  am  holy.'  "^  In  another 
passage,  however,  the  two  modes  of  apprehending  the  notion  of  justifi- 
cation are  confounded  together  by  him,  where  he  says :  ^  "  Fear  goes 
before,  that  justification  may  follow  after.  Perhaps  then  we  are  called 
in  fear,  justified  through  love.  The  just  man,  finally,  lives  by  faith  ; 
but,  without  doubt,  by  that  which  works  by  love."  He  here  derives 
salvation  from  the  eternal  counsels  of  predestination.  He  ccmsiders 
as  the  means  for  the  actualization  of  that  which  is  contained  in  them, 
at  least  in  those  of  mature  age,  to  be  calling  with  justification.  The 
man,  being  filled  with  love,  becomes  conscious  of  his  justification.^  The 
love  that  proceeds  from  faith  is  to  him  the  source  of  justification.*  By 
virtue  of  the  inherent  connection  in  which  faith  and  love  represent 
themselves  to  him,  he  embraces  together  in  his  notion  of  justification 
the  objective  and  subjective  parts  of  it,  in  thus  expressing  himself: 
"  Beloved,  we  love  ;  loving,  we  deserve  to  be  loved  still  more.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  bestowed  on  those  alone  who  believe  on  the  Crucified  ; 
and  faith  is  powerless  unless  it  works  by  love.  But  love  is  a  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Who  is  just,  besides  him  who  returns  his  own  love 
to  God,  who  first  loved  him  ?  —  which  is  never  done  but  when  the 
Spirit  reveals  to  the  man,  through  faith,  the  eternal  counsel  of  Grod 
respecting  his  future  salvation.  WWch  revelation  is  certainly  nothing 
else  than  the  infusion  of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit.  By  this  the  man  is 
fitted,  in  that  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  mortified,  for  that  kingdom 
which  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit, — in  that  he  receives  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  in  one  Spirit,  the  consciousness  of  being  loved  by  Gk)d, 
and  the  power  to  love  him  in  return,  so  that  he  may  not  be  loved  in 
vwn."6 

The  whole  systematic  theology  of  these  centuries  we  see  interpene- 
trated and  quickened,  however,  by  that  which  Augustin  had  repre- 
sented as  the  principle  of  living  Christianity  as  contradistinguished 
from  Pelagianism.  Very  far  were  these  theologians  from  substituting 
any  form  of  legality,  or  work-holiness,  in  place  of  living  Christianity.  The 
extemaUzaiion  of  Christianity  which  appeared  to  us  in  the  misgrowths 
of  the  churchly  life,  found  no  point  to  fix  upon  in  what  they  here 
represented  as  the  principle ;  though  it  might  do  so  in  the  supervening 

'  Qnamobrem  quisqais  pro  peccatis  com-  ^  Amor  Dei,  is  dantaxat,  ^ni  interim  ex 

ponctus  esurit  et  siut  justitiam,  credat  in  fide  est,  ex  quo  et  nostra  fit  justlficatio. 

te,  qui  jnstificas  impium,  et  solum  justifi-  ^  Quae    sane  reveiatio  ^  non  est   alind, 

catus  per  fidem,  pacem  habebit  ad  Deum.  auam  iufusio  gratiae  spiritalis,  per  qoam, 

'  Qui  ergo  justificati  a  peccatis,  sectari  aum  facta  camis  mortificantar»  homo  ad 

desiderant  sanctimooiam.  regnum  praeparatur,  quod  caro  et  san^nia 

*  £p.  cvli,  4  iv.  non  possident,  simul  accipiens  in  nno  spirita 

*'  Sentit  se  justificari,  com  amore  perfan-  et  unde  se  praesumat  amatom  et  ande  redir 

ditor.  met,  ne  gratia  amatoi  ait. 
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effects.  All  gave  prominence  to  the  idea  of  a  tnie  fellowsliip  of  fife 
with  Christ,  acquired  hy  faith,  as  absolutely  requisite  to  salvation. 
Thej  considered  it  important  to  distinguish  the  dead  faith,  that  knew 
no  such  fellowship,  from  the  living  faith  that  works  by  love.  ThuB 
Anselm  of  Canterbury*  describes  dead  faith  as  one  to  which  the  object 
of  faith  is  wholly  outward, —  Eving  faith,  as  one  to  which  the  object  is 
within,^ —  faith  in  God,  as  a  fieuth  whereby  one  enters  into  a  participle 
tion  of  the  divine  nature.'  He  calls  faith  something  dead  when  it 
does  not  work  and  live  by  love.^  The  fiEuth  which  was  accompanied  by 
its  corresponding  love,  could  not  be  inactive  when  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  it  to  work.  Faith  is  active  by  reason  of  the  life  that 
resides  within  it,  without  which  it  could  effect  nothing.  Operative  fSuA 
is  called  a  living  faith,  because  it  has  in  it  the  life  of  love ;  inoperative 
faith  a  dead  faith,  because  that  life  of  love  is  wanting  to  it  with  which  it 
could  not  have  been  inactive.'*  So  also  Peter  Lombard  distmguishes 
the  three  acts,  credere  in  Deum  or  Chrutum^  credere  Deum^  and  (jra- 
dere  Deo.  Faith,  in  the  last  two  respects,  is  the  bare  considering  a 
thing  as  true,  without  inward  life ;  the  first  is  that  living  faith,  whereby 
man  enters  into  fellowship  with  G^,  is  incorporated  into  the  comnm- 
nity  with  him  and  his  members.^  With  this  faith  is  necessarily  0(»i- 
nected  love.  This  alone  is,  according  to  him,  justifying  faith  (^fide% 
jiL9tificam)y  that  is,  fieuth  that  makes  just  or  holy.  Love  is  the  work 
of  this  £&ith,  and  the  latter  the  ground  of  the  entire  Christian  life. 
Following  the  Aristotelian  distinctions,  he  denominates  that  dead  fai& 
the  yet  unorganized  matter  which  must  first  be  actuated  by' the  sealing 
impress  of  the  form.  It  is  formless,  ittformUy  qualitas  mentis  ti^ 
farmia.  Love  is  this  form,  which  must  be  impressed  upon  it.  The 
faith  animated  by  love,  the  fides  formatay  is  a  virtue,  and  (be 
source  of  all  other  Christian  virtues. 

On  this  foundation  proceeded  also  the  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenfli 
century ;  and  new,  profound  explications  of  the  progressive  develofH 
ment  of  Christian  life  were  added  by  them. 

Dead  faith,  like  all  gifts  which  are  not  connected  with  the  all* 
inspiring  temper  of  love,  —  all  isolated  gifts,  as  the  gifts  of  miracles, 
prophecy,  are  distinguished  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  gratia  gratis  dataf 
from  that  grace  wUch  alone  fits  man  for  attaining  salvation,  Tribieh 
transports  him  mto  a  disposition  of  heart  acceptable  to  God,  begets  in 
him  faith  that  works  by  love,  from  that  divine  element  as  the  animatkig 
principle  of  the  whole  life,  the  gratia  gratum  faciens.  Thomas 
reckons  it  to  tiie  essence  of  &ith,  tiiat  the  object  should  not  be  suS- 
ciently  known  to  the  mind  to  produce  conviction  by  the  mmd  itself,  so 
that  the  bent  of  the  will  must  give  the  turn  whereby  it  inclines  to  one 
side  rather  than  to  the  other.^    When  this  is  accompanied  with  dottbt 

*  Monolog.  c.  IxxT.  *  Credendo  in  Denm  ire,  ei  adhaom  il 
'  Mortua  fides  credit  tantmn  id,  quod    <^iu  membris  incorporari. 

credi  debet,  viva  fides  credit  in  id.  *  Compare  above,  page  489. 

>  In  Deum  credendo   tendere  in  fnam  ^  Intellectus  asseDtit  alicai,  noo  quia  ssS- 

essentiam.  fidenter  moveatar  ab  objecto  proprio,  ted 

*  Kisi  dilectione  valeat  etvivat  p€r  qaandam  etoctionem  volimttm  dodi- 
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and  anxiety  lest  the  opposite  may  be  true,  it  is  caDed  opinion ;  bat 
when  the  certainty  is  present  without  any  such  doubt,  it  is  called 
fidth.^  Accordingly,  he  defines  faith  as  an  act  of  the  mind  assent- 
ing to  divine  truth  according  to  the  direction  of  the  will  moved  bj 
divine  grace,  or  by  virtue  of  the  impulse  given  it  by  such  a  will.* 
Kow  inasmuch  as  the  will  gives  the  impidse,  and  this  receives  its 
determination,  its  particular  character,  from  the  end  to  which  it  is 
directed,  so  it  is  love  by  which  the  will  is  united  with  its  end,  the 
sapireme  good.  Hence  charity  is  here  the  animating  principle,  the 
forma  fidei^  whereby  the  mind  enters  into  a  true  union  with  the  object 
of  its  knowledge.  It  was  now  a  contested  point,  how  the  transition 
was  made  from  the^/J(&«  ir^formis  to  ihe  fides  farmata  ;  whether,  when 
the  latter  entered  the  soul,  the  former  retreated  from  it,  or  the  ground- 
work of  the  latter  remained  and  was  only  raised  to  a  higher  power. 
Thomas  asserts  the  latter.  The  habitus^  that  is  to  say,  remains  the 
same,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  capacity  of  the  soul.  But  by  love,  is  denoted 
the  bent  of  the  will,  in  which  the  essence  of  faith,  as  such,  does  not 
consist;  for  faith  is  indeed  first  an  act  of  the  intellect.  Where 
imperfection  belongs  to  the  conception  of  the  object  described  as 
imperfect,  there  the  imperfect  must  make  way  for  the  perfect.  But  it 
ia  otherwise  where  the  imperfect  belongs  only  to  the  accidental,  and 
therefore  the  object  remains  the  same,  though  it  loses  an  accidental 
predicate,  while  an  imperfect  thing  grows  into  a  more  perfect  one,  as 
the  boy  ever  continues  to  be  the  same  person  when  he  grovrs  up  to 
xnanhood.  Raymund  Lull  says:  ''Faith  is  always  something  com- 
municated to  man  by  God,  that  by  faith  he  may  rise  upward  to  divine 
truth,  which  he  never  yet  could  do  by  means  of  knowledge.  Being  a 
divine  gift,  this  faith  is  fides  formata,^  Its  defect  is  only  subjective, 
arises  accidentally  in  the  Christian  still  beset  with  sin,  in  so  far  as  he 
II  estranged  by  sin  from  the  end  for  which  he  was  created.^  Accord- 
ingly, the  v\formitas  is  a  privation^  accidentally  cleaving  to  the  divine 
reality,  and  therefore  from  the  same  fundamental  essence  of  the  fides 
ntformiSj  would  arise  2k  fides  formaia^  from  its  being  made  free  from 
the  privation  by  supervening  grace."* 

Justification  is  made  by  Thomas  to  consist  in  the  infusion  of  grace. 
In  this,  all  is  given  at  once  ;  only  in  thought,  different  operations  are 
to  be  considered  separately  from  one  another,  and  amongst  these  is  to 
be  found  a  certain  relation,  acoording  to  which  they  condition  each 
other.  Thus  the  first  is  the  infusion  of  grace :  the  second,  the  move- 
xaant  of  the  free  wiU  towards  God;  next,  opposition  to  sin,  then 

ni&f  in  nnam  partem  magU  qiuun  ia  alUm.  et  est  esse  fonnatanii  com  Dens  noa  diot 

SiUkiina,  lib.  ii,  p.  ii,  Qaaest.  i,  Artie,  vr,  esae  difformatam. 

'  Si  qaidem  hoc  sit  cam  dahitatiooe  et  **  Sed  Christiaaas  existeos  ia  peccato 

formidine  aiterius  partis,  erit  opinio.     Si  difformat  ipsum  per  accidens,  ia  qaaatam 

aatem  sit  cum  ccrtitudine  absque  tali  for-  se  deviat  a  fine  per  peccatam,  ad  qaem 

vidiae,  erit  fides.  fioem  est  creatus. 

'  Actus  intellectus  asseatieatis  veritati  *  Fides  iaformis  quoad  homioem  pecca- 

divinae  ex  imperio  voluntatis  a  Deo  motae  torem,  non  tamea  informis  quoad  se  iptami 

per  gratiam.  cam  habet  formam  sibi  coesseatialem  oatam 

'  Tale  esse  datum  dicitar  ens  positiyuoi,  a  Deo. 

*  Quaestt  super  Ubb.  Seatent  1.  iii,  Qa.  cxiii,  et  cxiv,  t  iv,  f.  9S,  aeqq. 
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forgiveness  of  sin.  With  conversion  to  God,  is  given  abhorrence  f£ 
sin,  as  ungodly.  The  love  of  God  to  man  is  the  cause  of  the  peaea 
widi  God  imparted  to  the  man.  This  love  is  something  eternal  and 
immutable  ;  but  the  operation  of  it  takes  place  in  time.  This  operation 
taking  place  in  the  inner  being  of  the  man  is  grace,  by  which  he  who 
by  sin  is  excluded  from  eternal  life  is  made  worthy  of  it.  Ther^bvo 
forgiveness  of  sin  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  infusion  of  gnMe* 
As  the  love  of  God  consists  not  only  in  the  inward  act  of  the  divffiO 
will,  but  also  in  a  certain  operation  of  grace  which  accompanies  it,  io 
too  the  fact  that  God  does  not  impute  to  the  man  his  sins,  carriai 
along  with  it  a  certain  operation  in  him  to  whom  God  does  not  impute 
sin. 

From  this  view  of  "  justification,"  certain  consequences  affecting  Hie 
peculiar  order  of  salvation  according  to  this  scheme  now  resulted^ 
important  in  their  influence  on  Christian  life  and  the  guidance  of  soak* 
As*  the  salvation  of  man  was  made  to  depend  on  this  interior  subjectife 
working  of  divine  grace,  and  on  the  presence  of  a  divine  life  brouj^ 
about  thereby,  as  this  alone  was  to  constitute  the  sure  mark  of  ad<qp* 
tion  into  the  number  of  the  elect ;  so  the  question  now  arose,  whidi 
could  hardly  be  answered  in  a  way  calculated  to  promote  tranquillify 
of  soul,  how  is  one  to  be  certain  of  his  salvation  ?  No  other  couifft 
was  left  here  but  to  appeal  to  inward  experience,  to  the  feelings,  whidl 
in  the  various  moods  of  mind,  affected  by  so  many  different  influenoes^ 
and  the  conflicts  continually  springing  up  afresh  in  such  as  wei6 
actually  engaged  in  the  progress  of  sanctification,  could  be  but  an 
uncertain  and  unsteady  criterion,  as  all  in  fact  acknowledged,  and 
supposed  that  no  infifidlible  mark  could  be  proposed. 

Thus  Alexander  of  Hales,  proceeding  on  the  assumption,  thiit 
neither  the  cause  nor  the  operation  of  grace  fell  within  the  province  of 
human  knowledge  concludes  from  this  fact,  that  no  other  meaoB 
remsdned  to  man  of  ascertaining  whether  or  no  he  was  in  a  state  of 
grace,  except  the  experience  of  his  own  feelings.^  There  is  no 
infallible  knowledge.  It  rests  solely  on  three  marks;  light,  peace,  and 
joy  m  the  inner  man.  And  he  supposes  that  this  very  uncertainty  ia 
a  fiGLct  the  most  salutary  in  its  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  GhriraHl 
life,  and  one  which  has  been  so  ordered  by  God  on  this  very  accomlr 
(jod  hafl  not  thought  proper  to  leave  us  in  entire  uncertamty  on  tiui 
point,  nor  yet  to  give  us  perfect  knowledge.  If  man  should  have  no 
experience  of  the  blessed  effects  of  communion  with  God,  he  would 
have  nothing  to  stimulate  him  to  the  love  of  God.  But  if  a  peifbot 
certainty  of  his  being  in  a  state  of  grace  were  bestowed  on  him,  ho 
would  easily  fall  into  pride.  So  also  Thomas  Aquinas  reckons  to  Um 
stage  of  faith  the  absence  of  any  such  certainty  with  regard  to  Ao 
state  of  grace,^  for  the  same  reasons  that  are  assigned  by  Alexander 
of  Hales;  because  the  principle  and  the  operative  cause  in  grao^ii 

*  Scientia  affectns,  per  experientiaiii  rei  signis  probabiUbof  .conjicere.    In  Yh^  \ 
in  affectu.  Sentent.  Distinct.  17,  Quaest.  i,  Aitki>  Ifb 

*  Nullas  certitndinaliter  potest  scire  te  Ed  Venet.  t  ix,  p.  223. 
habere  caritatem,  sed  potest  ex  siiqnibiii 
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Qoi  himself,  who  cajiinot  be  an  object  of  immediate  intuition  in  the 
present  life,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  certain  knowledge  of  hia 
presence  or  his  non-presence  in  the  human  soul.i  For  this  reason, 
one  can  only  infer  from  certain  marks,  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  grace ;  * 
he  can  infer  this  in  so  far  as  he  is  conscious  of  having  his  delight  in 
God,  of  despising  earthly  things,  and  in  so  far  as  he  knows  himself  to 
be  guilty  of  no  mortal  sin.^  The  only  exception  relates  to  those  cases 
where  individuals  have  been  favored  with  the  assurance  of  their  being 
in  a  state  of  grace  by  an  express  and  extraordinary  revelation,  that  so 
the  joy  of  assurance  may  already  begin  with  them  in  the  present  life, 
and  they  themselves  may  accomplish  noble  works  with  the  greater 
confidence  and  the  greater  power,  and  patiently  endure  the  evils  of 
the  present  life.'' 

What  Thomas  here  says  respecting  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
certainty  obtained  by  means  of  such  supernatural  revelation  in  partic- 
ular cases,  is,  however,  bottomed  on  the  consciousness  of  the  prejudicial 
influence  of  the  want  of  such  a  certainty.  The  uncertainty  must  often 
act  as  a  check  on  the  true  cheerfulness  of  the  Christian  life,  and  would 
ilnpel  men  to  take  refuge  from  the  conflicts  of  the  world  in  the  monas- 
tic life,  and  to  seek  by  self-tortures  or  work-holiness  to  obtain  assur- 
ance of  the  salvation  for  which  they  were  anxious.  This  uncertainty 
led  to  tormenting  reflections  on  the  state  of  the  heart  in  which  anxious 
souls  wasted  themselves  away.  Men  were  filled  with  distress  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  certain  marks  of  the  state  of  grace,  which 
they  believed  they  did  not  possess,  and  so  labored  with  anxious  self- 
tormenting  pains  to  produce  such  feelings  within  them.  The  striving 
after  certainty  with  regard  to  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls,  to  be 
obtained  by  certain  excitements  of  feehng,  supernatural  revelations, 
visions,  and  other  evidences  of  this  sort,  gave  birth  to  fanatical  tenden- 
cies. And,  on  the  other  side,  that  uncertainty  served  to  bring  the 
Christian  life  more  and  more  into  k  state  of  dependence  on  the  tute- 
lage of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  church,  and  all  their  necessary 
instrumentalities  for  attaining  to  the  state  of  grace ;  as,  in  fact,  the 
communication  of  justifying  grace  (^gratia  justijicatis)  was  made  de- 
J)endent  on  the  sacraments,  and  it  was  an  important  determination 
for  the  church  system  of  doctrine,  that  the  sacraments  should  be  con- 
sidered in  a  certain  sense  a  cause  of  this  grace.*     We  see  how  impor- 

'  Priocipium  gratiae  ct  objcctam  ejus  est  *  This  very  thing  was  said  to  be  that 

ipse  Deus,  qui  profiler  sui  exccllentitim  est  which  distinguished  the  sacramentf  of  the 

nobis  ignotus  et  ideo  ejus  praesentia  in  no-  New  Testament  from  those  of  the  Old.  The 

bis  et  absentia  per  certitudinem  cognosci  latter  merely  significabant  fidem  per  qnam 

HOD  potest    Summac,  p.  ii,  lib.  i,  Quaest.  justiticantur  homines,  the  former  actually 

cxii,  Art.  v,  t  xxi,  p.  633.  confer  such  a  gratia  justiticans.    It  was 

'  Cognoscere  conjecturaliter  per  aliqua  considered  important  to  hold  fast  to  the  ob- 

figpa.  jective  sanctifying  power,  which  was  trans* 

^  In  quantum  percipit,  se  delectari  in  ferred  to  the  consecrated  elements  and  ob- 

Deo  et  contcmnere  res  mnndana%  et  in  jectively  resided  in  them,  to  hold  that  they 

quantum  homo  non  est  conscius  sibi  ali-  communicated  gratia  Justificans  ex  opere 

c^jus  peccati  mortalis.  operato ;  which  to  be  sure  was  said  to  denote 

*  Ho  refers  to  this  the  passage  2  Corinth,  simply  a  purely  objective  operation,  was  br 

12 :  9,  which  is  inapplicable.  no  means  a  mere  mechanical  thing,  stand* 
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tant  this  shaping  of  the  order  of  salvation  must  prove  for  the  whole 
form  of  Christian  life  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  church  theocratical 
system. 

As  it  regards  the  power  still  remaining  to  freewill  in  a  corrupt 
nature,  and  the  relation  of  the  free  will  to  the  work  of  conversion  ot 
to  justification  in  the  sense  described,  we  plainly  discern,  in  the  modo 
after  which  the  theologians  of  the  twelfth  century  from  the  beginning 
onwards  explained  themselves  on  this  point,  the  mighty  -influence  of 
the  Augustinian  system.  But,  although  determined  thereby  in  their 
main  direction,  they  were  yet  led,  by  their  moral  interest  a,nd  by  Qyd 
dialectical  wariness  which  stood  connected  therewith,  to  be  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  appearance  as  if  they  actually  denied  freewill,  and  glori- 
fied grace  and  predestination  at  the  expense  of  it.  The  logic  of  AiH 
gustin  and  the  older  moderate  defenders  of  this  system,  had  alreadv 
set  them  the  example  in  this  respect.  Here  propejrly  belongs  Anselm^ 
Dialogue  on  the  free  will,  and  his  treatise  on  the  harmony  betweai 
foreknowledge,  predestination,  grace,  and  freewill.  His  ideas  are  as 
follows  :  No  capacity  of  a  created  being  is,  in  and  of  itself  consideredj 
in  a  condition  to  pass  by  itself  into  action.  There  must  first  super* 
vene,  in  order  to  this,  many  influences  from  without.  Still,  whethw 
this  takes  place  or  not,  the  capacity  as  such  remains  the  same.  Thiii| 
for  example,  though  the  eye  requires  the  influence  of  the  sunlight,  in 
order  to  see,  yet  it  may  be  said,  that  even  in  the  dark  it  still  retains 
the  faculty  of  sight.  So  stands  the  case  with  regard  to  the  relation 
of  the  capacity  for  goodness  to  the  depraved  will,  although  this  capsr 
city  is  never  exerted  except  by  those  whose  depraved  wills  have  been 
drawn  by  the  irresistible  power  of  grace.  Robert  PuUein  expresees 
himself  wholly  as  if  he  ascribed  to  man  the  free  power  of  self-determi- 
nation, by  virtue  of  which  he  may  surrender  himself  to  grace,  or  unite 
himself  with  it.  "  As  often  as  grace  ofiers  itself  to  any  one,"  says 
he,  "  the  individual  either  acts  in  cooperation  with  that  grace,  or, 
rejecting  it,  still  goes  on  to  sin.  The  first  cause  of  all  goodness  is 
grace.  But  the  free  will  has  also  a  part  to  perform,  though  a  sulxnu 
dinate  one  (as  causa  secundaria^.  Freewill  also  has  some  merit; 
namely,  this,  that  it  ceases  to  resist  the  divine  will."  Afterwards, 
however,  he  explains  himself  in  a  way  that  perfectly  accords  with  th^ 

ing  in  no  relation  with  the  state  of  the  ascribe  to  the  sacraments  less  than   tho 

heart.     Though  these  theologians,  in  ac-  spirit  of  the  church  and  its  doctrine  reqmr- 

cordance  with  that  extcmalization  of  the  cd.    Thomas  Aquinas  cites  the  opinion  of 

conception  of  humility,  sought  an  exercise  some,  wliom  ho  controverts :   Quod  sacra* 

of  humility  for  men  who  had  fallen  by  menta  non  sint  causa  gratiae  aliquid  oper* 

pride,  in  requiring  them  to  humble  them-  ando,  sed  quia  Deus  sacramentis  adumDiHl 

selves  before  these  outward  things,  so  as  in  animo  gratiam  operantem,  quod  sacnii* 

by  their  means  to  receive  grace,  yet  they  menta  non  causant  gratiam,  nisi  per  qood 

alwavs  took  pains  to  define  the  sense  in  concomitant  virtutem  divinam  sacramentU 

which  the  sacraments  are  the   cause  of  assistentem.     The  matter  was  illustrated 

grace  with  great  exactness,  and  to  guard  by  the  case  of  a  king,  who  had  determined 

by  various  distinctions  against  the  error  to  make  a  distribution  of  money,  and  laid 

of  ascribing  too  much  to  them.    Thomas  it  down  as  one  of  the  conditions,  that  nona 

Aquinas  says,  the  causa  principalis  gratiae  should  receive  any  portion  of  the  gift  ez* 

is  God ;  the  sacraments  are  only  the  cansa  cept  such  as  brought  with  them  a  certain 

instrumentulis.    But  many  were  actually  leaden  token  as  a  conntersign. 
driven  by  the  effort  jost  alladed  to,  to 
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Augustinian  scheme.     Thus :   "  If  efficacious  grace  (^gratia  efficaxy 
is  but  imparted  to  man,  it  draws,  though  without  violence,  the  free 
will  with  such  force,  that  it  follows  without  resistance,  as  if  impelled 
by  an  inner  necessity."     "  Although,"  says  he,  "  grace  reclaiins 
the  wandering,  yet  it  draws  them  with  their  own  freewill.     It  does 
not  constrain  them  contrary  to  their  will.     It  is  so  mighty  that  it 
transforms  even  the  will  of  the  most  obdurate  without  any  difficulty 
and  any  violence  to  each  stage  of  conversion,  whenever  it  pleases/' 
The  same  held  good  also  of  the  other  systematic  theologians  of  the 
twelfth  century.     But  we  must  make  special  mention  of  the  mystical 
writers  of  this  century.      Their  mild  practical  bent  led  them  to  ^ve 
special  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  free  will  and  to  repre- 
sent it  as  standing  in  harmony  with  grace.     But  yet  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  they  really  supposed  a  free  will  conditioning  grace.     Here 
Bernard's  tract,  De  gratia  et  Ubero  arbiirio^  takes  an  important  place. 
The  occasion  of  his  writing  it  was  furnished  him  by  a  promise  he  had 
given  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  faith.     He  recognized,  in  all  the 
good  that  was  in  him,  the  work  of  prevenient  grace.     He  hoped  by 
that  to  make  still  further  progress  in  holiness  and  to  be  carried  on- 
ward to  perfection.^     This  appeared  to  one  who  heard  it,  an  extrav- 
agant eulogium  of  grace  at  the  expense  of  human  merit  and  human 
activity.      Bernard  felt  himself  called  upon,  therefbre,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  conceived  grace  and  freewill  to  be 
related  to  each  other.     He  acknowledged  that  there  is  in  man  an 
inalienable  somewhat,  a  freedom  subjected  to  no  necessity  and  to  no 
constraint,  the  faculty  of  self-determination,  the  freedom  of  nature  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  freedom  of  grace.     Freedom,  in  this  lat- 
ter sense,  is  the  freedom  from  sin  as  a  state,  material  freedom ;  in  the 
other  sense,  it  ia  formal  freedom.     That  formal  freedom  it  is,  whereby 
znan  is  distinguished  from  natural  beings.     Unless  this  faculty  of  free- 
dom always  remained  with  him,  there  could  be  no  place  for  moral 
imputation,  no  question  about  either  merit  or  guilt.     As  the  salvation 
of  man  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  grace,  so  the  latter  can  produce 
its  operation  only  in  the  free  will.^    No  one  obtains  salvation  against 
bis  will.     The  whole  work  of  the  free  will,  its  entire  merit,  rests  upon 
this,  that  it  consents  to  the  grace  that  awakens  it.^     "Which,  however, 
is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if  this  consent  originated  in  itself ;  since, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  we  are  not  able  of  ourselves 
to  think  anything  as  we  ought,  which  is  still  less  than  consent.     Grace 
prevents  us,  by  inspiring  us  with  good  thoughts,  which  it  does  without 
any  aid  from  us.     In  transforming  our  perverse  wills,  it  unites  itself 
with  them,  so  that  they  consent  with  it.     From  God  comes  the  begin- 
ning of  our  salvation,  neither  through  us  nor  with  us.^    However  many 
our  gracious  Father,  who  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  seems  to 

'  Quod  scilicet  ab  ipsa  mo  in  bono  et  '  Qaod  consentit. 

praeventnm  agnosccrem  et  provchi  senti-  *  A  Deo  Hine  dabio  nostrae  fit  saint  is 

rem  et  sperarem  perficiendum.  exordium,  nee  per  nos  utique  nee  nobis- 

'  Tolle  liberum  arbitrium  et  non  erit,  cum. 
qnod  salvetur,  tolle  gratiam)  non  erit  onde 
•alTetor. 
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draw  to  his  salvation,  still,  he  will  hold  none  worthy  of  salvation,  save 
such  as  approve  themselves  to  him  as  willing.  The  Constraining  influ- 
ences of  God  on  man^  aim  at  this  very  thing,  that  he  should  be  stimu- 
lated to  voluntary  consent,  so  that  when  God  changes  his  will  from 
evil  to  good,  God  does  not  deprive  that  will  of  freedom,  but  transforms 
it."  Now,  if  we  compare  all  this  with  what  Bernard  says  concerning 
the  relation  of  freewill  to  grace,  we  can  make  his  determinations  with 
respect  to  the  former  harmonize  with  his  declarations  concerning  the 
latter,  only  by  supposing  that,  like  Augustin,  he  leaned  upon  the  asser- 
tion that  the  free  will  is  subjected  to  no  constraint,  and  no  natitral 
necessity ;  that  the  form  of  rational  self-'determination  was  ever  present^ 
but  as  one  always  determined  by  the  almighty  influence  of  grace. 
On  the  ground  of  such  a  formal,  abstract  notion  of  freedom  he  might 
say,  that  this  freedom  continued  to  exist  in  connection  with  all  moral 
un- freedom,  is  the  same  in  evil  actions  and  good.  And,  consequentlj, 
we  must  weigh  moreover  the  fact,  that  he  ever  supposed  the  partici- 
pation of  all  in  original  sin  grounded  in  a  hidden  chain  of  evolution^ 
so  that  therefore  that  supervening  sinfulness  from  which  man  could  b^ 
freed  only  by  a  grace  bestowed  on  him  without  any  help  of  his  own, 
was  still  not  able  to  prevent  imputation,  nor  to  remove  the  guilt  of  the 
free  will.*  In  like  manner,  Richard  a  S.  Victore  could  unite  Augu9- 
tin's  doctrine  of  prevonient  grace,  drawing  the  will,  with  the  strongest 
expressions  with  regard  to  freewill.3  "  How,"  says  he,  "  is  the  will 
of  man  not  truly  free,  who  can  be  deprived  of  his  freedom  by  no 
constraint ;  for  no  creature  has  power  to  do  it,  and  it  does  not  become 
the  Creator  to  do  it.  But  how  should  the  Creator  himself  be  able  to 
do  this ;  he  who  can  do  nothing  except  that  which  is  worthy  of  him  ?"* 
He  in  fact  will  not  admit,  that  this  will  can  be  denominated  a  captive 
will ;  because  it  involves  a  contradiction  to  call  him  free,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  captive ;  unless  by  that  term  is  meant  simply  his  weak- 
ness, the  being  deprived  of  the  original  capability  .5  But  concerning 
grace  he  says  also,  tliat  it  often  presented  itself  to  the  negligent  and 
careless  of  its  own  accord,  and  was  often  gUddenly  and  unexpectedly 
snatched  away*from  our  many  and  earnest  efforts.  Yet  he  ascribes 
to  the  free  wiU  an  ability  to  consent  to  the  evil  or  the  good,  to  consent 
to  divine  grace  or  not.*  It  can  win  grace  again,  but  only  through 
grace.'  As  it  cannot  regain  by  itself  those  who  are  once  lost,  so  it 
cannot  without  other  help  secure  those  who  have  been  gratuitously 

'  Hoc  quippe  intendit,  cum  terret  aat  *  Qnomodo  arbttriam  homiuis  vere  libe- 

percutit,  ut  iaciat  volantarios,  non  salvet  rum  non  est,  quod  sua  libertato  nulla  vi,. 

invitos.                                          '  nulla  potcstate  privari  potest,  nam  hoc  nee- 

•  Where  he  is  discoursing  of  the  freedom  creatura  valet,  nee  creatorem  dccet.    Sed? 

that  is  the  condition  of  imputation,  he  adds,  qnomodo  vel  creator  hoc  potest,  qui  nihil 

c  ii,  §  5 :  Exccpto  sane  per  omnia  origin-  quod  non  decet  facere  potest  ? 

ali  peccato,  quod  aliam  constat  habere  ra-  ^  Nihil  aliud  quam  mfirmum  et  natiyme- 

tionem. —  c.  xii,  \  38 :  Quo  non  solum  non  possibilitatis  virtute  privatum, 

consentiens,  verum  plerumque  et  nesciens  *  Potest  consentire  rel  oon  consentirs- 

alia  ratione  constringitur,  necdum  renatos  aspirationi  divinae.    De  statu  intcrioris  ho* 

baptismate.  minis,  p.  i,  tract,  i,  c  xiii. 

^  De  statu  interioria  hominis,  p.  i,  tract  ^  Gratiam,  sed  gratis,  recuperare  potest. 
i,c  zxiii. 
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(therefore  bj  the  operation  of  grace)  regained.  Grace  may  with 
justice  be  at  any  time  withdrawn  from  it,  because  it  is  never  to  be 
found  without  fault. ^ 

But,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  mark  two  tendencies  in  the  mode 
of  apprehending  this  doctrine  divaricating  from  each  other.  One  in 
the  order  of  Franciscan  monks,  of  which  Alexander  of  Hales  appears 
first  as  the  representative,  really  departs  so  far  from  the  rigid  Augus- 
tinian  system,  as  to  suppose  a  grace  conditioned  in  its  operations  on  the 
free  recipiency  of  the  man  ;  the  other,  led  by  the  logical  consistency  of 
its  principles  even  beyond  Augustin  himself,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 

Srinciples  already  lying  at  bottom  in  Albert  the  Great,  and  still  further 
eveloped  and  more  clearly  expressed  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  Alex- 
ander of  Hales  says :  "  All  men  are  found  to  be  alike  corrupt.  Xo 
one  can  make  himself  fit  for  heaven.  God  wills  according  to  his  high- 
est love  to  save  men,  to  communicate  to  them  himself;  but  it  is  pre- 
supposed that  there  is  a  recipiency,  so  far  as  this  is  grounded  in  the 
moral  powers  still  remaining  to  man.  The  light  shines  everywhere  ; 
but  its  rays  do  not  find  everywhere  a  material  susceptible  of  illumina- 
tion. No  one  can  render  himself  sufficiently  susceptible  for  the  recep- 
tion of  grace,  unless  God  himself  makes  him  fit  for  it  by  his  own 
inward  operation.  But  if  he  only  does  what  it  depends  on  himself  to 
do,  the  divine  grace  ensues  by  which  he  is  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  grace. "2  He  makes  use  of  the  following  comparison  :  As  when  a 
rich  man  distributes  alms,  and  two  persons  are  present  equally  poor ; 
but  one  stretches  out  his  arm  to  receive  the  alms  and  afterwards 
receives  it,  but  the  other  neglects  to  do  so  and  receives  nothing. 
Thomas  Aquinas  also  starts  from  the  maxim  of  the  Aristotelian  philos- 
ophy which  prevailed  in  all  the  schools,  that  every  action,  in  order  to 
its  being  accomplished,  presupposed  a  susceptible  material  prepared 
for  it  beforehand .3  According  to  his  doctrine,  therefore,  a  certain 
susceptibility  was  required  on  the  part  of  man  in  order  to  the  operation 
of  grace.  Bat  it  appears  evident,  from  the  chain  of  the  doctrine  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  already  unfolded,  that  he  could  not  allow  so  very 
much  to  depend  on  creaturely  self-determination.  Although  he  pre- 
supposes such  a  necessary  susceptibility  for  the  operations  of  grace, 
yet  he  traces  even  this  preparation  again  to  God,  to  the  assistance  of 
God  moving  the  mind  to  goodness.^  Whatsoever  in  man  renders  him 
a  fit  subject  for  salvation,  is  all  comprehended  under  the  effect  of 
predestination  ;* — every  necessary  instrumentality  for  carrying  out  the 
decree  of  predestination. 

The  above-mentioned  preparation  for  a  divine  communication  to  the 
rational  creature  by  means  of  a  recipiency  on  his  part,  by  means  of 

^  Sicut  non  potest  per  se  semel  amissam        ^  Nalla  forma  nisi  iu  materia  sic  dispo- 

recuperarc,  sic  ({uidem  gratis  recuperatara  sita. 

non  |>otest  nisi  ex  alicna  tutcla  custodirc.        *  Ex  anxilio  moventis  animum  ad  bo* 

L.  c.  c.  xxii.  num. 

'  Quod  nallas  potest  sufiicicntcr  se  dis-        ^  Qaicqnid  est  in  homine,  ordinans  ipsum 

ponere  a'd  balutcm,  sed  si  fac-iat,  quod  in  in  salutcm,  comprehenditur  tutum  bub  «f- 

8C  est,  consequitur  dispositio  divini  adju-  fectu  pracdestinationis. 
torii. 
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that  which  he  might  be  able  to  do  at  his  own  position  with  the  moral 
power  still  left  to  him,  was  called  a  meritHm  de  congruo}  It  was  the 
condition  ordained  of  God  under  which  he  had  decreed  to  bestow  his 
gifts,  in  distinction  from  a  merit  in  the  proper  sense  ;  concerning  which 
distinction,  in  its  reference  to  man's  original  state,  we  have  already 
spoken.^  Yet  it  is  easy  to  gather  from  what  has  been  said,  the  diflFer- 
ence  that  prevailed  in  the  mode  of  applying  this  idea,  when  Alexander 
of  Hales  actually  placed  such  a  condition  in  the  free  w^ill.  Thomas 
Aquinas  referred  all  to  the  divine  causality  operating  in  a  certain 
order  of  sequence  by  virtue  of  the  form  of  development  in  time. 

When  the  distinguished  theologians  of  this  period  embraced  together 
under  the  name  of  theology  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  in  their 
works  treating  of  the  whole  province  of  theology  united  botli  these 
objects  together,  this  was  not  a  mere  outward  combination,  but  really 
an  inward  one,  founded  in  the  intrinsic  connection  in  their  own  minds 
of  the  doctrinal  with  the  ethical  element,  as  we  may  gather,  in  fact, 
from  their  anthropology  as  it  has  already  been  explained  by  us,  name- 
ly, their  doctrine  concerning  grace  and  justification  and  faith  in  its 
complete  form  (^  fides  formata)^  the  actuating  principle  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  As  the  principal  work  here,  we  must  consider  the  Samma  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  which,  in  this  theological  discipline,  furnished  vastly 
greater  stores  than  were  ftimished  either  by  those  who  preceded  or 
came  after  him.  A  particular  Samma  on  morals,3  composed  by  Nicho- 
las Peraldus  (Perault),  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  in  respect  of  originality  and  profound- 
ness. The  ethical  writings  of  William  of  Paris,  whom  we  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  so  often,  e.  g.  his  book  De  virtutibus^  is  of  more 
importance ;  and  the  works  of  Raymund  Lull  are  rich  in  ethical  matter, 
particularly  his  work  on  the  Contemplation  of  God. 

But  also  in  the  ethical  parts  of  these  systems,  two  elements  occur 
together;  that  which  proceeded  from  their  unbiased  Christian  con- 
sciousness and  their  free  thoughts  as  actuated  by  that  consciousness, 
and  that  which  they  must  adopt  from  the  church  tradition,  in  which 
they  themselves  with  their  intellects  were  involved.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance contradictions  might  arise,  of  which  they  themselves  were 
not  conscious.  Again,  the  influence  of  Aristotle,  esteemed  by  them 
the  philosopher  par  eminence^  would  necessarily  show  itself,  on  this 
particular  side,  as  of  the  highest  importance  with  them,  as  his  masterly 
ability  in  evolving  conceptions  and  in  sound  observation  shines  pre- 

*  According  to  Thomas  Aqninan,  ride-  qnandam  acqualitatcm  proportionis.     The 

tur  congmum,  nt  homini  operant!  seonn-  adefpiate.  relation.  mcntumcomW^mim.qnod 

dum  suam  virtutcm  Deus  recompenset  se-  aequatur  mercedi,  is  quite  anotlier  thing, 

cumlum  excelleniiam  suae  virtmis.    This  Siu'h  a  relation  can  never  exist  between 

is  so  arranged  in  the  divine  economy,  jiist  crcatnrely  acts  and  supematuml  comma- 

OS  in  nature  each  thing,  working  a/ter  its  nication,  bat  only  between  the  supematnnd 

own  peculiar  manner,  attains  to  the  end  itself,  that  which  proceeds  from  the  grace 

for  which  God  htis  designed  it.    In  the  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is 

case\)f  the  rational  creature,  however,  this  the  principle,  and  the  communication  of 

takes  place  by  means  of  self-determination  eternal  life, 
by  the  free  will,  and  hence  is  called  a  merit        *  Page  466. 
flere  there  U  always  congmitas  propter       '  Samma  de  yirtatibas  et  vitiis. 
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eminently  forth  in  him  as  a  moralist ;  and  so  many  things  were  to  be 
met  with  in  his  ethical  works,  which  might  be  appropriated  even  by 
Buch  as  stood  on  Christian  grounds,  at  least  with  certain  modifications 
demanded  by  the  Christian  principle  ;  for  every  sound  position  of  an 
earlier  development,  ought  certainly  to  be  adopted,  and  first  brought 
to  its  full  import  and  significance  by  Christianity.  But  the  Aristotelian 
system  of  morals  had  its  root  entirely,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  distinctive 
ground  occupied  by  the  antique  world,  though  soaring  in  occasional 
flashes  of  thought  above  that  inferior  position,  and  containing  vaticina- 
tions of  a  loftier  one  destined  at  some  future  time  to  be  the  inheritance 
of  mankind.  Many  of  his  principal  ethical  ideas  are  necessarily  con- 
nected throughout  with  that  which  in  the  mode  of  hfe  and  thought  in 
antiquity  constituted  an  antagomsm  to  Christianity.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  a  right  application  of  Aristotle's  ethical  ideas  in  the  Christian 
system  of  morals,  an  exact  and  sharply  defined  line  of  demarkation 
was  required  between  the  fundamental  positions  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient world  and  by  pure  Christianity,  a  sifting  apart  of  that  which  was 
related  and  that  which  was  opposed  in  the  two  different  positions ;  of 
that  which  could  only  be  adduced  as  antagonistic  to  the  properly 
Christian  new,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  latter  more  distinct 
and  clear,  and  of  that  which  after  being  modified  by  the  Christian 
principle  might  be  appropriated.  But  in  order  to  this  was  required  a 
species  of  criticism  proceeding  from  the  intelligent  examination  of  the 
facts  of  history,  which  was  by  no  means  given  to  the  profound  and 
acute  perceptions  of  these  men.  They  were  liable  to  be  easily  misled 
by  their  admiration  and  reverence  of  the  great  master,  to  allow  undue 
importance  to  his  conceptual  distinctions,  whether  it  was  that  they 
distorted  these  notions  themselves  by  laying  into  them  something  more 
or  other  than  they  meant,  or  that,  in  applying  them  to  the  Christian 
province,  they  injured  and  troubled  that  province  itself.  The  latter 
would  be  more  hkely  to  happen  in  those  cases  where  an  occasion  for 
it  was  already  furnished  in  a  troubling  of  the  Christian  consciousness 
that  had  arisen  at  some  earlier  period,  where  already,  in  the  church 
tradition,  the  antagonisms  of  the  ancient  world  overcome  by  primitive 
Christianity  had  been  again  introduced  by  the  false  Catholic  element. 
And  what  we  have  said  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Aristotelian 
principles,  will  have  to  be  applied  also  to  the  influence  of  the  Neo- 
platonic,  inasmuch  as  the  grand  position  of  the  antique  world  expresses 
itself  in  both  in  certam  aspects. 

Most  assuredly  we  meet  in  these  theologians  with  an  important  line 
of  demarkation,  which  might  seem  to  denote  the  same  thing  with  a 
distinct  separation  of  the  different  positions  held  by  the  ancient  world 
and  Christianity,  —  the  distinction,  namely,  between  the  moral  virtues 
recognized  already  in  the  ante-Christian  period,  that  is,  the  cardinal 
virtues,  and  the  theological  virtues.  The  former  stand  connected 
with  the  fitness  of  the  moral  nature  in  itself,  the  purely  human  as 
such ;  the  latter,  with  the  higher  fitness  superinduced  upon  man'f  na- 
ture by  a  supernatural  divine  principle,  —  the  ennobling  of  the  purely 
human  by  a  divine  life.    By  the  general  conception  virtue,  Thnm^ 
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Aquinas  understands  the  capacity  or  fitness  required  in  a  rational 
being  as  a  means  of  answering  the  end  for  which  he  is  destined.  But 
here  he  distinguishes  a  twofold  point  of  view,  and  a  corresponding 
twofold  end  and  twofold  instrumentality  required  in  order  to  reach  it ; 
the  happiness  answering  to  the  nature  of  the  creaturely  reason,  and 
implied  in  its  essence,  to  which  man  may  attain  i  by  the  powers  im- 
planted in  his  nature,  the  highest  end  of  reason  left  to  itself  and  not 
enlightened  by  revelation,  and  the  end  of  a  blessedness  transcending 
the  nature  of  the  creaturely  reason,  consisting  in  the  supernatural  fel- 
lowship with  God,  which  proceeds  only  from  some  new  communication 
grounded  in  a  free  determination  of  the  divine  will.  In  order  to  the 
attsdning  to  this  there  was  required,  therefore,  a  new  instrumentality 
in  accordance  with  it,  in  the  new  powers  communicated  to  human 
nature  by  grace,  a  certain  participation  of  the  divine  nature  by  the 
human.2  Thomas,  moreover,  perceived,  being  in  this  respect  a  prede- 
cessor of  Schleiermachcr,  that  the  precise  number  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  was  not  a  mere  accidental  and  arbitrary  thing.  He  sought  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  this  numerical  division  as  requisite  in  order 
to  a  perfect  realization  of  the  dominion  of  reason  in  the  life  of  human- 
ity. As  all  virtue  has  respect  to  rational  good  (bonum  rationis^,  this 
rational  good,  in  order  to  hold  out  a  light  to  action,  must  be  given  as 
an  object  of  knowledge.  Thus  we  are  presented  with  that  which 
went  under  the  name  of  prudence.  Next,  arises  the  requisition  to 
manifest  in  the  world,  to  exhibit  in  action,  the  ordo  rationis  received 
in  the  form  of  knowledge.'  Inasmuch  as  tliis  is  done  in  our  intercourse 
with  others,^  it  is  called  Justice.  Then,  in  order  to  the  actual  realiza- 
tion of  all  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  passions  resisting  the  ordo  ra- 
tionis  should  be  subjected  to  it,  that  this  ordo  should  be  preserved  and 
defended  against  their  encroachments.  And  this  must  be  done  in  a 
twofold  manner,  having  respect  to  the  twofold  description  of  passions  f^ 
those  that  incite  men  to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  reason,  those 
that  hinder  them  from  doing  what  reason  requires .•  To  counteract 
the  first  kind  of  passions,  that  power  of  reason  is  required  whereby 
such  passions  are  restrained,  that  is,  temperance.  In  respect  to  the 
second,  man  must  be  firm  in  that  which  reason  requires  :  this  is  the 
work  oi fortitude. 

Now  as  Thomas  endeavors  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  the  car- 
dinal virtues,  as  the  means  of  actually  realizing  the  appropriate  end  of 
reason,  so  he  applies  the  same  to  the  relation  to  that  supernatural  end, 
and  the  instrumentality  of  the  theological  virtues,  necessary  in  order 
to  attain  it.  Here,  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  virtues  suited  and 
assigned  to  the  position  of  pure  reason,  the  different  powers  of  the  mind, 


^  Bcatitado  proportionata  hamanae  na-  '  Ordo  rationis  circa  aliqnid  ponitor. 

tnrae,  ad  qaam  homo  pervenire  potest  per  *  Onto  rationis  circa  operationem. 

principia  suae  naturae.  *  Passiones  impellentes  ad  aliqnid  ra* 

*  Beatitudo  naturam  humanam  excedeof ,  tioni  contrarium. 

ad  quam  homo  sola  divina  virtnte  pcrre-  '  The  passiones  retrahentes  ab  eo,  qtiod 

nire  potest  secundum  quandam  divinitatis  ratio  dictat 
participatlonem. 

44* 
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tlie  intellectual  and  volantary  faculties,  must  be  caHed  into  reqoiatioiu 
The  intellect  appropriates  to  itself  the  revealed  truths  which  man  most 
know  in  order  to  attain  to  that  end,  by  faith.  The  will  must  direct 
itself  towards  that  end,  as  an  attainable  one ;  this  is  done  by  hopeJ 
And  again,  the  will  must,  by  a  certain  spiritual  union,  become  assimi- 
lated with  that  towards  which  it  directs  itself  as  the  end  to  be  reached  ;• 
this  is  love. 

But  how  much  soever  truth  may  lie  at  bottom  of  this  distinction  of 
the  two  points  of  view,  and  the  capacities  of  mind  having  respect  to  them, 
still,  we  meet  here  with  the  same  separation  between  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural,  the  human  and  the  divine,  hindering  the  apprehension 
and  application  of  the  Christian  principle,  which  lay  at  bottom  of  the 
severance  of  the  pura  naturalia^  and  the  dona  supematuralia^  super^ 
additaj  in  man's  primeval  state.  The  whole  would  have  assumed  a 
quite  different  arrangement,  in  case  it  had  been  perceived  that  the 
destination  grounded  in  pure  nature  as  such,  the  original  ordo  rationu,  is 
precisely  that,  the  actual  realization  of  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
sin,  and  should  be  brought  about  by  the  redemption  and  the  divine  prin- 
ciple of  life  founded  thereon ;  that  the  very  thing  which  lay  in  the 
essence  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  could  only  attain,  in  connection  with 
the  supervening  principle  in  the  theological  virtues,  its  true  significance 
and  application.  Thus  the  view  of  Christianity  as  a  restoration  of  tiie 
truly  human,  as  an  ennobling  of  the  human  by  the  divine,  would  have 
presented  itself;  as  most  assuredly  expressions  pointing  to  this  same 
thing  occur  in  these  theologians,  which  were  duly  repressed,  again, 
hj  other  influences,  and  could  not  be  carried  through  and  applied  in  a 
consistent  manner;  expressions  implying  that  by  grace  nature  is  not 
destroyed,  but  potentiated  and  ennobled. 

The  doctrine  of  the  seven  spiritual  gifts,  though  the  number  seven 
and  its  designation  was  borrowed  accidentally  from  the  text,  Isa.  11:  2, 
according  to  the  Vulgate,  might  doubtless  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  over  from  the  antique  view  of  the  cardinal  virtues  to  the 
Christianly-modified  view.  Thomas  considers  these  gifts  as  the  medium, 
serving  to  the  end  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  go  on  in  the 
soul  by  means  of  the  theological  virtues,  that  the  soul  may  be  brought 
into  entire  harmony  with  the  relation  to  God,  with  the  dominion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  compares  the  above-named  spiritual  gifts,  in  this 
respect,  with  the  moral  virtues,  so  called  in  the  more  Umited  sense,  as 
the  means  to  make  everything  that  resists  subject  to  the  order  of  rea- 
son (prdo  ralioni%).  Accordingly,  these  gifts  were  to  operate  in  sach 
manner  as  to  subject  everything  to  that  higher  order  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  he  considered  them  as  the  very  means  whereby  the  nataial 
should  be  freed  from  the  defects  cleaving  to  it,  and  advanced  in  its 
evolution.* 

The  same  point  of  view  we  find,  Ukewise,  in  William  of  Paris,  but 

^  Volantas,  quae  ordinatur  in  ilium  finem,  '  Per  has  virtutef ,  quae  dicimtar  dona 

ficut  in  id,  quod  possibile  est  consequi.  Spiritus  Sancti,  ilia  natunlia  refonnaotnr 

'  Quantum  ad  unionem  spiritalem,  per  atque  a^arantiir. 
ouam  quodammodo  transformator  in  illom 

■BOM* 
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carried  out  after  a  profound  and  original  manner.  He  distinguahes, 
which  18  nothing  pecuHar  to  him,  but,  as  an  imitation  of  the  Aristotelian 
method  of  division,  common  to  him  with  others,  —  the  natural  virtueSy 
those  founded  in  natural  capacity  (virtues  of  temperament),  those 
acquired  by  exercise  (mrtute9  cansuetudinaleSy  acquisitae)^  and  those 
derived  from  the  divine  principle  of  life,  from  grace,  ennobled  virtues. 
The  natural  virtues  he  compares  with  the  natural  members  of  the  body; 
the  acquired,  with  the  substitutes,  helps,  and  supports  framed  by  art 
for  maimed  or  enfeebled  limbs.  These  helps  supplied  by  art  cannot, 
however,  answer  the  end  ctf,  or  restore  the  powers  of,  nature.  The 
same  holds  true  of  that  which  moral  eflbrt  and  practice  can  effect  in 
relation  to  a  nature  depraved  and  enfeebled  by  sin.  It  is  only  by  grace 
that  true  virtue  is  bestowed  on  man ;  it  is  only  by  this,  that  those 
wings  are  given  to  the  mind,  with  which  it  soars  upward  to  the  divine. 
William  of  Paris  vigorously  attacks,  as  Pelagian,  the  assertion  that, 
between  that  which  is  natural  and  that  which  is  bestowed  by  grace, 
the  difference  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.  But  he  also  starts 
from  that  distinction  between  the  pura  naturdUa  and  the  danis  gratia^. 
He  also  distinguishes  the  relation  of  uncorrupted  nature  to  its  com- 
mensurate world,  and  its  exaltation  above  itself;  the  super-earthly 
direction  communicated  to  it,  the  necessary  intermediation  in  order  to 
the  supernatural  blessedness  by  grace.^ 

From  that  view  of  the  relation  between  the  cardinal  virtues  and  the 
theological  virtues  which  we  have  described,  the  result  is  not  that  all  the 
cardinal  virtues  must  cooperate  in  order  to  shape  the  world  by  the  princi- 
ple of  the  theological  virtues,  to  use  and  appropriate  it  for  the  kingdom 
of  Grod;  the  divme  principle  attackmg  and  appropriating  to  introduce  boQi 
in  connection  with  each  other  into  the  world,  which  it  is  destined  to 
control ;  but  something  appears  as  the  highest  work  and  end  of  the 
theological  virtues,  which  reaches  beyond  the  province  of  those  suIkn^- 
dinate  virtues,  in  relation  to  which  they  appear  simply  as  preparatory 
and  initiatory,  viz.  the  desecularising  ana  dehumanising  of  the  vbd^ 
vidua!  that  devotes  himself  wholly  to  God,  by  the  contomplation  of  the 
spirit  soaring  upward  to  him  as  its  sole  object.  Thus  that  Aristotelian 
view  of  the  moral  element  as  of  the  barely  human,  in  opposition  to  the 
superhuman,  the  divine,  taking  occasion  from  many  erroneous  tenden- 
cies that  had  long  prevailed  in  tike  church  life,  may  have  found  entrance. 
Thus  might  that  opposition  between  divine  and  human  virtue,  o^tfi) 
nohtiM.11^  which  had  been  overcome  by  the  Christian  principle,  be  onoe 
more  adoptod  from  Aristotle  and  the  Neo-Platomsts  ;  and  important 
were  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  that  cause.  Thus  that 
division  of  the  virtues  was  imitated  from  Plotbus,'  which  is  so  wholly 
incongruous  with  the  Christian  principle  of  the  theocratical  approprift- 

>  Sicut  nataralc4  verae  Tirtntes  (not  at  et,  supra  se  Telnt  snspensam,  in  spiritndi* 

present  in  the  state  of  corruption)  aai-  bus  et  aetemis  earn  tenent.  De  Tutatibai^ 

mam  tenent,  custodinnt  et  consenrant  in  f.  137,  seqq. 

statu  Buo  et  rectitudine  naturali,  sic  istae  *  See  his  Book  of  the  Virtues.  EnneaiLl 

sublimes  et  nobiles  rirtutes  earn  nmiunt  et  lib.  ii. 
elevont  a  se  ipsa, boce8t,a  natanJJDUB  vaig 
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tionof  the  world,  so  favorable  to  the  one-sided  ascetic,  and  unfavorable 
to  the  appropriating  tendency, — the  division  of  them,  namely ,i  into  the 
exemplary  (exemplare%)^  the  purifying  (^purgatoriae) ,  and  the  politic]^. 
These  political  virtues,  destined  to  shape  the  life,  appear  as  the  subor- 
dinate ones.2  The  middle  place  is  given  to  the  virtutes  purgaUyriaej 
since  by  purifying  the  soul  they  render  it  capable  of  rising  from  the 
human  to  the  divine,  and  of  surrendering  itself  wholly  to  the  latter 
after  the  completion  of  the  purifying  process. 

Starting  from  this  distinction  of  a  purifying  virtue,  Thomas  places 
prudence  in  the  contempt  of  all  worldly  things  and  a  mind  bent  solely 
on  God ;  temperance^  in  withdrawing  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
objects  of*  sense  ;  fortitude^  in  not  allowing  the  soul  to  be  terrified 
when  it  withdraws  itself  from  all  objects  of  sense,  and  turns  to  the 
contemplation  of  things  heavenly  alone  ;  justice j  in  the  surrendry  of  the 
soul  to  precisely  this  order.  The  highest  stage,  then,  where  this  puri- 
fication has  arrived  at  its  completion,  must  belong  to  the  virtue  of  a 
soul  wholly  absorbed  in  contemplation,  perfectly  purified  ;  which  is  the 
virtue  of  the  blessed,  or  of  the  most  perfect  in  tins  life. 

In  strict  accordance,  moreover,  with  these  views,  Thomas  describes 
it  as  the  work  of  temperance,  considered  in  the  light  of  the  ordo  ratianUj 
that  the  body  should  be  made  suitable  for  becoming  an  organ  of  reason; 
while,  however,  he  reckons  to  the  essence  of  temperance,  in  the  super- 
natural sense,  as  it  is  wrought  in  man  by  the  operation  of  grace,  the 
temperantia  infusa^  this  additional  element,  that  fastings  and  absti- 
nence must  be  required .3 

From  the  combination  of  these  different  elements  in  the  ethical  sys- 
tem of  Thomas,  many* apparently  gross  contradictions  may  be  explained. 
We  might  think  that  the  answer  to  the  question,  whether  there  is  any 
class  of  actions  morally  indifferent  or  permissible,  not  coming  under  th^ 
province  of  duty,  must  determine  the  decision  of  another,  namely, 
whether  there  is  a  condition  of  moral  perfection  above  law,  or  trans- 
cending the  province  of  duty  and  obligation.  We  might  suppose  that, 
from  the  denial  of  a  void  space  for  actions  indifferent  or  permitted, 
from  the  assertion  that  duty  must  embrace  the  whole  of  life,  must  also 
follow  the  denial  of  such  a  higher  condition  ;  but  we  find  these  modes 
of  contemplation  in  Thomas  placed  in  a  different  relation  to  one  another. 

He  has  investigated  the  question  about  indifferent  actions  (adiaphara) 
mih  great  acuteness,  in  a  distinct  section ;  and  maintains  that  if  we 
contemplate  actions  in  their  true  and  real  connection,  we  shall  find  that 
nothing  is  indifferent,  because  every  action  is  either  one  corresponding 
or  not  corresponding  to  the  order  of  reason  (prdo  raUoniti)^  and 
nothing  can  be  conceived  as  holding  a  middle  place.     He  at  the  same 

*  In  the  Dialogue,  cited  on  a  former  page,  modas  statnitar,  ut  non  noceat  Taletadhii 

inter  philosophum,  Judaeum  et  Christia-  corporis  nee  impediat  rationis  actum.    Se- 

num,  publiahed  by  Prof.  Bheinwald,  p.  67,  cundum  autcm  regulam  legis  divinae  reqoi* 

where,  too,  Plotinus  is  expressly  quoted.  ritur,  quod  homo  castiget  corpus  suum  et 

'  Secundum  quas  homo  recte  se  habet  in  servitutem  redigat  per  abstinentiam  cibi 

in  rebus  humanis  gcrendis,  according  to  et  potus  et  alionim  hujusmodi.* 

Thomas  Aquinas.  •  rrima  secundae,  C^uoest.  Ixiii,  Aitic.  il,   1 

s  In  Bumtione  dbomm  ratione  homana  t  xzi,  p.  311. 
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time  explsuns  whence  it  is  that  the  appearance  has  arisen  of  a  class  of 
actions  indifferent.  It  is  because  there  are  actions  which,  considered 
in  general,  without  any  more  exact  specification,  appear  as  if  indiffer- 
ent; which  same  actions,  if  considered  in  a  particular  case,  in  a  more 
exactly  determined  cojQnection,  must  be  declared  to  be  bad  or  good.^ 
Indifferent  actions  are,  in  his  view,  those  which  as  yet  want  those  marks 
by  means  of  which  a  moral  judgment  of  them  would  be  possible,  those 
which  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  defined,  so  that  they  may  be  taken 
into  the  series  of  moral  actions.^  "  Thus,"  he  says, "  eating  and  sleep- 
ing are  things  in  themselves  indifferent ;  yet  both  are  subservient  to 
virtue  with  those  who  use  the  body  generally  as  an  organ  of  reason." 
At  the  same  time,  Thomas  had  adopted  into  his  system  the  doctrine, 
which  had  long  obtained  in  the  church  tradition,  of  a  higher  perfection, 
consisting  in  the  observance  of  the  consiHa  evangelica.  And  this  doc- 
trine was,  in  his  case,  by  no  means  at  variance  witii  the  principle  just 
explained  by  us,  since  he  supposed  a  mode  of  life  transcending  the 
province  of  purely  human  action,  wholly  renouncmg  the  world,  and 
devoted  solely  to  the  contemplation  of  God.  And  this  agrees,  perfectly, 
with  that  division  of  the  virtues  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

The  praecepta  relate,  according  to  his  doctrine,  to  that  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  eternal  felicity.  The  cormlia,  to  that 
whereby  one  may  better  and  more  easily  attain  to  the  same  end, 
^'Man,"  says  he,' ^'stands  midway  between  the  things  of  this  world 
and  spiritual  good  ;  so  that  the  more  he  devotes  himself  to  the  latter, 
the  more  he  withdraws  from  the  former.  Whoever,  then,  places  his 
supreme  good  in  the  things  of  this  worid,  becomes  wholly  estranged 
from  spiritual  good  ;^  and  to  such  a  bent  of  disposition,  the  precepts 
stand  opposed.  But  in  order  to  attain  to  the  above-mentioned  end,  it 
is  not  required  that  one  should  wholly  cast  aside  the  thmgs  of  this 
world ;  as  one  who  uses  the  things  of  this  world  may  attain  to  ever- 
lasting life,  provided  only  he  does  not  make  them  his  supreme  end. 
Still,  it  will  be  easier  for  him,  if  he  renounces  the  things  of  this  world 
entirely y  It  is  manifest  how  this  whole  distinction  of  a  twofold  renun- 
ciation of  the  world  in  the  observance  oi^'d  praecepta  and  of  the  eansiUa^ 
rests  precisely  on  the  circumstance  that  the  real  connection  between 
the  negative  and  positive  sides  of  the  Christian  nrinciple,  between  im> 
tue  combating  ana  virtue  appropriating  the  world,  between  the  Chris- 
tian renunciation  and  the  Christian  appropriation  of  the  world,  is  not 
recognized, — on  the  not  perceiving  that  the  requisition,  rightiy  under- 
stood, of  the  precepts  which  relate  to  the  total  renunciation  of  the  world 
with  the  total  appropriation  of  it  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  excludes  room 
for  anything  higher.  And  it  may  easily  be  shown,  too,  how  the  same 
fundamental  mistake  betrays  itsedf  in  the  separating  the  negative  and 
positive  elements  in  the  more  exact  determination  of  the  three  canr 
sUia  evangelica  j^ — the  total  renunciation  of  earthly  goods  separated  from 


^  Contingit  qnandoqa«,  aliqaem  actnm  '  IndifTerens  quasi  extra  genua 

esse  indifierontcm  secundum  speciem,  qui  Actionnm  existcns. 

tamen  est  bonus  vel  mains  in  indlvidno  *  Ai  Thomas  says,  in  the  total  lenaneiii- 
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the  appropriation  of  them  ;  the  total  suppression  of  the  sexual  instinct, 
instead  of  the  control  over  it  in  the  appropriation  of  a  form  of  moral 
society  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  tho 
total,  barely  negative  denial  of  one's  own  will,  whereby,  in  contrariety 
to  its  native  dignity,  it  is  made  the  blind  tool  of  another  creaturely  will, 
instead  of  the  positive  appropriation  of  it  as  an  organ  for  the  divine 
will  of  a  reason  that  shows  itself  to  be  enhghtened.  Not  recognizing, 
that  the  condition  of  Christian  freedom  stands  only  in  the  essence  of 
that  love  which  freely  fulfils  the  precepts  from  an  impulse  within, 
Thomas  places  this  condition  in  a  self-will  exalted  above  law.  He 
accounts,  among  the  marks  distinguishing  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
points  of  view,  that  in  the  latter,  as  the  law  of  liberty,  counsels  are 
added  to  commands  which  require  unconditional  obedience, — counsels, 
the  following  of  which  is  left  entirely  to  free  choice. ^ 

And  not  barely  in  reference  to  the  three  cofisilia  above  described, 
but  also  in  reference  to  other  departments  of  action  coming  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  praecepta,  Thomas  distinguishes  a  perfection  reach- 
ing beyond  mere  conformity  to  the  law  of  duty.  He  distinguishes  that 
which,  in  itself  considered,  is  a  consilium^  from  that  which  is  such  only 
under  certain  circumstances  and  in  certain  relations  ;3  as,  for  example, 
when  one  gives  alms,  does  good  to  his  enemies  where  he  is  under  no 
obligations  to  do  so,  forgives  injuries  which  he  might  retaliate.  But 
here  he  was  met  by  the  precept  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  sermon  on 
the  mount ;  still,  he  contrives  to  evade  the  difficulty,  by  erroneously 
applying  here  a  rule  correct  enough  in  itself,  that,  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  we  must  distinguish  the  reference  to  the  temper  of  the  heart, 
and  to  the  individual  action.  He  says  that  the  love  to  our  enemies 
required  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  is,  indeed,  a  precept  in  reference 
to  the  praqiaratio  animi^  and  something  necessary  to  salvation  ;  but 
that  the  action  in  particular  cases,  where  no  particular  necessity 
existed,  belonged  to  a  consilium  particular e. 

How  Thomas  allowed  himself  to  be  misled,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Aristotelian  ethics,  into  the  mistake  of  adopting  ideas  which  belong 
altogether  to  the  ancient  world,  and  stand  properly  in  contradiction 
with  Christian  morals,  and  how  he  labored  to  get  rid  of  this  contradic- 
tion, is  especially  illustrated  by  one  example.  The  antique  notion  of 
magnanimity  (fifyaAou»v;ria),  finely  explicated  by  Aristotle,  belongs  in 
truth  wholly  to  the  heathen  morality,  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
ethical  self-sufficiency,  the  self-feeling,  of  antiquity  ;  and  stands  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  essence  of  Christian  humility.  But  Thomas,  who 
appropriates  this  notion  under  the  name  of  magnanimitas^  takes  the 
greatest  pains  to  reconcile  this  contrariety.  Attaching  himself  to  Aris- 
totle, he  describes  this  virtue  as  one  wluch  holds  great  honors  within 

Itself,  —  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  last  of  the  quae  est  lex  libertatis,  supra  praecepta  ad- 
flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life,  to  which  the  dita  consilia,  non  autcm  in  vctcri  lege,  quia 
three  consilia  relate.  erat  lex  servitutis. 

*  Quod  pracccptum  importat  necessita-  '  Consilium  simpliciter  and  consUituii 

tenif  consilium  in  optione  ponitur  ejus,  cui  secundum  quid. 
dttar.    £t  ideo  oonve&iflnter  in  kg«  nova* 
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the  bounds  of  reason  ;^  and  he  then  endeavors  to  show,  that  the  self- 
feeling,  the  sense  of  one's  own  dignity,  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
magnanimity,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  essence  of  humility.  He 
maintains  that  the  contradiction  between  these  two  virtues  was  only  in 
appearance.3  It  was  only  needful  in  the  case  of  these  two  virtues  to 
distinguish  their  different  relations.^  Magnanimity  allows  man  to  exalt 
himself  in  consideration  of  the  gifts  he  has  received  from  God.^  Hu- 
mility leads  man  to  think  lowly  of  himself  in  view  of  his  own  defects.* 
But  humility  does  not  in  fact  relate  merely  to  the  sense  of  one's  own 
defects,  but  to  the  sense  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  creaturely 
beings,  the  nothingness  of  everything,  as  referred  simply  to  itself,  and 
not  contemplated  as  a  gift  received  from  God.  Now  this,  undoubtedly, 
instead  of  excluding  from,  includes  in  itself,  that  feeling  of  elevation 
which  is  grounded  in  the  consciousness  of  fellowship  with  God,  denoted 
by  the  expression  «V  xvQi(p  xavxdai^ai ;  but  still,  this  is  quite  another 
thing  from  the  sense  of  one's  own  greatness  and  dignity  implied  in  the 
fieyaioxpvxta.  Then  again,  the  contempt  of  others,  springing  from  this 
state  of  mind,  is  said  to  refer  to  them  only  so  far  as  they  are  destitute 
of  God's  gifts.*  Humility,  on  the  other  hand,  should  honor  and  highly 
esteem  others,  so  far  as  it  perceives  in  them  any  of  these  gifts  of  God. 
But  really,  this  recognition  of  each  man  in  the  condition  where  God 
has  placed  him,  excludes  the  above-mentioned  contempt.  While  Aris- 
totle reckons  it  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  fieyaloxpvxia^  that  it  should 
not  willingly  receive  benefits  from  others,  because  this  would  be  at 
variance  with  that  self-feeling,  would  be  self-humiliating,  Thomas 
endeavors  even  here  to  set  aside  that  which  is  foreign  from  the  Chris- 
tian point  of  view,  by  explaining  it  in  the  sense  that  to  this  virtue  it 
does  not  seem  desirable  to  receive  benefits  without  repaying  them  with 
others  still  greater,  which,  in  fact,  he  says,  belongs  to  the  perfection 
of  gratitude,  in  which,  as  in  all  other  virtues,  the  magnanimous  spirit 
will  be  preeminent. 

We  must  acknowledge  then,  it  is  true,  that  Thomas  does  not  here 
distinguish  with  sufficient  precision  the  antique  and  Christian  points  of 
view ;  that  he  knows  not  how  to  take  the  notion  of  Aristotle  in  con- 
nection with  the  former  of  these  points  of  view,  and  according  to  its 
own  proper  essence ;  that  he  does  violence  to  it,  and  endeavors  to 
blend  together  conflicting  elements.  But  we  must  also  acknowledge 
the  freedom  of  spirit  with  which,  from  his  own  ascetical  point  of 
view,  he  was  able  to  discern  some  truth  at  bottom  capable  of  being 
united  with  the  essence  of  humility,  in  that  notion  of  magnanimity, 
though  he  did  not  draw  with  sufficient  clearness  and  precision  the  line 
of  demaikation  which  separated  it  from  the  antechristian  notion ; 
from  that  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  antique  point  of  view. 


*  Quae  modum  rationis  ponit  circa  mag-  secundum  considerationcm  dononim,  qaae 
nos  honorcs.  possidet  e  Deo. 

'  Quia  in  contraria  tcndere  videntur.  *  Facit,  quod  homo  seipsum  vilipendaft 

'  Quia  procedunt  secundum  diversas  con-  secundum  con:sideratIbncm  proprii  defeo* 

siderutiones.  tus. 

*  Facit,  quod  homo  se  magis  dignificct  '  Deficiont  a  donis  Dei. 
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If  he  had  hold  fast  simplj  to  the  truth  at  bottom,  much  that  ia 
80  one-sided  in  his  ascetical  view  of  the  matter  would  have  been 
overcome. 

We  should  mention,  moreover,  in  reference  to  the  controversica 
with  Abelard,  that  the  disputed  question  then  brought  up  about  the 
relation  of  the  intention  to  actions,  in  judging  of  their  moral  character, 
was  answered  bj  this  great  teacher,  Thomas  Aquinas,  with  great 
clearness,  and  so  as  to  avoid  the  opposite  errors  on  both  sides :  ^^  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  case,"  says  Thomas,  '^  that  the  moral  character  of  an 
action  depends  on  the  disposition,  the  end,  which  the  will  proposes. 
The  action,  by  itself  considered,  can  add  nothing ;  in  that,  the  will 
mmply  goes  into  effect.  But  the  question  arises,  Is  the  will  strong 
enough  to  produce  the  act,  to  pass  into  fulfilment  ?  When  one  will 
proposes  to  do  something  good  or  bad,  but  desists  from  its  purpose  on 
account  of  obstacles  in  the  way ;  while  another  continues  acting  .till 
it  has  accomplished  the  object  proposed,  the  latter  will  is  manifestly  a 
persevering  one,  in  the  good  or  bad  sense  ;^  and  by  this  is  to  be  esti- 
mated the  degree  of  goodness  or  badness,  the  intensity  of  the  good  or 
bad  will.  That  only  is  a  perfect  will  which  acts  when  an  opportunity 
is  presented.^  But  then,  if  the  failure  of  execution  proceeds  solely 
from  the  want  of  opportunity,  if  the  execution  depends  on  outwaid 
conditions  which  do  not  stand  within  the  man^s  control,  the  fiulure,  in 
each  cases  certainly  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  will."^ 


n.    The  Greek  Church  and  its  Relation  to  the  Latin. 

In  comparison  with  the  fulness  of  life,  manifesting  itself  under  such 
a  diversity  of  forms,  and  moving  in  such  various  directions,  in  the 
church  of  the  West,  the  Greek  church  presents  a  melancholy  spectacle 
of  stiff  and  torpid  uniformity.  AVhile  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy  of 
the  West  could  lead  onward  the  mental  development  of  the  nations  to 
the  age  of  majority,  could  permit  and  promote  freedom  and  variety 
within  certain  limits, —  the  brute  force  of  Byzantine  despotism,  on  the 
other  hand,  stifled  and  checked  every  free  movement.  To  all  which 
the  Greek  church  had  in  common  with  the  Latin,  the  animating  spirit 
was  still  wanting.  Thus  we  have  seen  how  the  monasticism  of  the 
Western  church  carried  within  itself  a  principle  of  reaction  against  its 
own  corruptions,  and  hence  new  forms  of  regeneration  were  continually 
springing  out  of  it.  In  the  Greek  church  tiie  monastic  hfe  stood,  it  is 
true,  in  equally  high  estimation  as  in  the  Latin,  and  was  enabled  to 
exercise  a  great  influence ;  but  it  was  very  far  from  being  the  case 
that  this  influence  was  so  extensive  and  penetrating  as  in  the  Latin 
church  ;  or  that  so  much  good,  along  with  the  evil,  proceeded  from  it. 
Monasticism  here  remained  motionless  in  the  old  petrified  forms.      It 

*  Manifestam,  aao^  hujasmodi  voluntas  est  diaturnior  in  bono  vel  malo. 

•  Non  est  periecta' voluntas,  nisi  talis,,quiie  opportunitate  data  opcrctur. 

'  Defectus  perfectionis,  quae  est  ex  actu  exteriori,  est  simpliciter  invoiuntarius. 
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was  far  less  practical  than  in  the  Western  church ;  and  yet,  it  was 
not  less  overpowered  by  worldliness, —  hut  without  reproducing  again 
out  of  itself  so  powerful  an  opposition  to  the  worldly  spirit. 

In  the  twelfth  century  appeared  every  form  of  self-castigation  among 
the  Greek  monks.  Some  passed  their  lives  on  high  trees  (dcy^^rrat) ; 
others  on  pillars,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  close  dwellings  erected 
on  lofty  scaflfoldings ;'  others,  in  subterranean  caves  or  catacombs ; 
others  encased  themselves  in  iron  coats  of  mail.^  But  more  frequent 
'than  the  extravagant  self-mortification  proceeding  from  the  earnestness 
of  a  mistaken  piety  and  a  misdirected  striving  after  Christian  perfec- 
tion, was  the  mock-holiness  which  affected  severity  of  living  merely  as 
a  mask  and  outside  show,  for  the  purpose  of  winnii^  high  veneration 
and  bountiful  gifts  from  the  multitude.  Such  were  those  monks  whom 
Eustathius  describes  as  all  factitious  from  head  to  foot.3  They  con- 
tri^d  by  various  impostures  to  make  their  monasteries  famous  for 
miracles, —  till  the  fraud  was  detected,  when  the  wonders  ceased  ;^  or 
by  pretended  visions,  to  invest  themselves  with  an  air  of  sanctity,*  so 
as  to  attract  the  multitude,  and  open  a  profitable  source  of  gain.  But 
what  especially  contributed  to  the  corruption  of  the  monastic  life,  and 
its  mischievous  influence,  was  the  vast  numbers  from  the  lowest  classes, 
workmen^  and  beggars,  who  withdrew  to  the  monasteries  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  gaining  a  subsistence  without  toil, — or  culprits,  who  fled  to 
them  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.''  Hence,  among  the 
monks  were  to  be  found  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  people, —  ene- 
mies to  all  science  and  culture ;  and  the  rich  libraries  of  the  monas- 
teries went  fast  to  destruction.  It  was  in  vain  to  inquire  after  ancient 
books ;  these  had  long  since  been  among  the  missing.®  If  a  man  of 
literary  attainments  proposed  to  join  the  monks,  he  became  for  that 
very  reason  an  unwelcome,  suspected  guest ;  and  every  possible  ob- 
stacle was  thrown  in  his  way.*  This  sort  of  people,  after  having 
secluded  themselves  for  a  while,  appeared  publicly  again  in  another 
shape.  The  air  of  sanctity  which  they  affected  enabled  them  to  gain 
more  than  others  by  their  bargains  and  sales,  and  to  grow  richer  by 
agriculture  and  cattle-breeding.*^  With  a  view  to  counteract  the 
worldly  traffic  and  cupidity  of  the  monks,  the  emperor  Manuel  Comne- 
nus  allowed  the  newly-founded  monasteries  to  own  no  property,  but 
directed  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  all  that  was  needful  for 
their  subsistence  from  the  imperial  treasury ;  and  he  renewed  a  decree 

^  aTv?,lTai  and  Ktovirai.  '  nenXaafievov^  bXovg  Ik  iroduv  ^wf  «c>- 

*  Vide  Eustath.  ed.  Tafel.  p.  27,  the  differ-  aXffc.    His  tract,  nepl  vKOKpiae<JCy  p-  94. 

ent  classes  of  monks :  Toi>g  Tfyiaa/iivovc  r^  *  See  Eustath.  p.  230. 

i^e^  <*<Tic)7rdf,  roOf  rf/f  ipij^ov,  roi>(  crvXi-  *  Ap.  eundem,  p.  243. 

rac,  roi'f  ;^fw(Trovf,  rote  kyKXeiaTov^,    Eu-  •  Sec  e.  g.  Eastathios  on  the  improve- 


ol  ffVKuvreCi  ol  atyCfvre^^  (nrTjXapuTOi,  at'  ^  Ap.  eund.  p.  223. 

dripovfievoi,  devdpiTait  KiovlTcUt  the  arvXl-  '  Ap.  eund.  p.  249  ff. 

rat,  who  were  distinguished  from  the  Eion-  '  Ap.  eund.  p.  244. 

ites,  by  the  fact  that  thejr  were  shut  up  oat  '^  Ap.  eund.  p.  229. 
of  sight,  we  kyK^iaroL 
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of  the  emperor  Phocas  against  multiplying  the  landed  estates  of  the 
monasteries.^  Eustathius  extols  also  the  prudence  of  this  emperor,  in 
appointing  secular  officers  for  the  great  monasteries,  to  superintend  the 
management  of  their  revenues,  so  as  to  relieve  the  monks  from  busi- 
ness foreign  to  their  vocation.^ 

Under  the  Comnenes,  a  fresh  zeal  was  awakened  for  literarj  studies 
in  the  Greek  empire.  The  chief  direction  of  them  was  intrusted  to  a 
college  of  twelve  learned  men  under  a  president; 3  which  college, 
moreover,  was  to  have  the  first  voice  in  the  deciding  of  controver-* 
sies  of  doctrine,  an  authority  which,  we  must  allow,  would  be  likely 
to  prove  extremely  cramping.  But  though  many  remains  of  ancient 
learning  were  preserved,  and  individual  theologians  appeared  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  erudition,  yet  the  fresh,  living  spirit 
was  always  wanting,  which  alone  can  give  a  spring  to  scientific  devel- 
opment. They  never  went  beyond  the  compiling  together  and  hid- 
ing down  of  traditional  lore ;  and  artificial  ornaments  deformed  even 
the  better  productions  of  those  times. 

Among  the  learned  theologians  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  may 
mention  Nicetas,  bishop  of  Chonae,^  in  Phrygia,  eminent  as  a  doc- 
trinal and  polemical  writer,  and  belonging  also  among  the  Byzantine 
historians ;  the  monk  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  who,  with  Theophylact, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  period,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  distinguished  exegetical  writers  of  this  period ;  and  Nicholas, 
bishop  of  Mcthone,  in  Messenia.^  All,  however,  were  eclipsed  by  an 
individual  comparatively  unknown  until  in  these  recent  times,®  but  who 
was  no  less  distinguished  for  h'ls  extensive  learning,  than  for  a  noble 
spirit  of  reform  flowing  from  truly  Christian  motives.  This  was  Eusta- 
thius, archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  author  of  the  famous  commentary  on 
Homer,  one  of  those  pure  characters,  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  among 
the  Greeks,  —  a  man  who  well  knew  the  failings  of  his  nation  and  his 
times,  while  he  was  more  exempt  from  them  than  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries. In  his  remarkable  work  on  hypocrisy,  he  mentions  falsehood 
and  empty  pretence,  which  he  hated  above  all  things,  as  being  the 
sins  by  which  pubhc  and  private  life  among  all  ranks  of  society  was 
then  polluted.  Great  were  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens under  the  bad  administration  of  the  empire  m  the  minority  of 
Alexius  the  Second,  subsequent  to  the  year  II8O.  When  Thessalo- 
nica was  conquered  by  the  army  of  king  William  the  Second,  of  Sicily, 
and  the  city  given  up  to  the  fury  of  soldiers  excited,  in  addition  to 

• 

^  See  Nicetas  Choniat,  history  of  tlie  cm-  *  See  respecting  these  men.  and  the  doc- 

peror  Manuel  Comnenus  (lib  vii,  c.  iii,  p.  trinal  history  of  the  Greek  church  in  the 

370,  cd.  Bekkcr),  which  historian  also  con-  twelfth  century,  the  essay  of  Dr.  Ullmann 

fesses  that  the  worldlincss  of  the  monks  in  the  Studien  und  Kritikea.    Year  1833. 

called  for  these  restrictions.  3tes  Heft. 

'  On  the  improvement  of  the  monastic  •  By  the  meritorious  labow  of  Prof.  Tt- 

life,  §  124.  p.  244.  fel  in  Tubingen,  who  we  confidently  hope 

'  Duodecim  clecti  didascali,  qui  studiis  will  succee<l  in  clearing  up  many  of  tne 

GraecoruMi  de  more  solent  praecsse.     See  obscure  points  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable 

the  Dialogue  of  Ansclm,  of  Havelberg,  iu  man.     May  his  essay  on  the  chronol<^ 

D'Achery  Spiceleg,  t.  i,  f.  171.  of  Eostathios's  writings  soon  appear. 

*  Tiw-cdty  anciently  called  Colosse. 
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other  bad  passions,  by  fanaticism,  Eustathius,  who  shrunk  from  no 
danger  or  toil,  appeared  as  a  protecting  angel  in  the  midst  of  his 
people.  It  was  his  courage  and  awe-commanding  person  alone  which 
could  procure  for  the-  unfortunate  any  alleviation  of  their  suiferings. 
His  powerful  word  protected  his  fellow-citizens,  when  threatened  with 
heavy  oppressions  by  the  arbitrary  power  at  Constantinople,  against 
the  extortions  of  the  tax-gatherers.^  Yet  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
suffer  from  the  ingratitude  of  his  community,  who  could  not  endure 
the  freedom  with  which  he  rebuked  iniquity .^  He  was  banished  by 
partisans ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  people  learned  from  experience 
how  much  they  had  lost  in  their  bishop,  recalled  with  greater  affection 
than  ever.^ 

He  appears  to  us  as  the  Chrysostom  of  his  times,  in  contending 
against  its  superstition,  mock-holiness,  and  indecorous  frivolity.  His 
fast-sermons  especially  bear  witness  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  waged 
this  contest.  In  the  lightness  with  which  marriages  were  contracted, 
and  matrimonial  relations  generally  regarded,  he  found  special  cause 
of  complaint.  It  seems  that  many  affected  a  certain  pretentious,  shal- 
low kind  of  free-thinking,  to  which  they  retreated  as  a  cover  frob  the 
?ungent  sermons  or  moral  oversight  of  the  more  worthy  ecclesiastics, 
hey  drew  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  church,  for  which  they 
professed  the  greatest  zeal,  and  the  clergy  in  their  personal  capacity. 
"  God  is  all-sufficient  in  himself,"  said  they ;  "  he  needs  nothing  which 
is  upon  earth. "^  The  opposition  to  superstition  may  perhaps  have 
called  forth  infidelity.  So  we  might  infer  from  a  remark  of  Eustathius 
on  the  indulgence  shown  to  atheists  living  amongst  Christians.*  While 
he  adopted  the  dominant  church  mode  of  thmking,  which  indeed  bore 
him  along  with  it,  Eustathius  still  sought  to  transform  and  renovate 

'  These  meritorious  acts  of  Eostathias  *  As  he  sajrs,  ^tXoao<^vvre^,  uf  uTrpo^^eif 

in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Thessalonica,  are  ^v  ttuvtuv  tuv  M  }7/f  (rd  iJctov,  withoat 

extolled  by  Nicetas,  bishop  of  Athens,  in  doubt  omitted)  iirl  yfj^  di  kqI  ol  iKKAqoia- 

his  Monodla  on  Eustathius,  published  with  otikoI  koI  rd  icar^  avTov^. 

several  other  records  alionnding  in  impor-  *  He  employs  the  climax :   Jews,  bad 


nica  eju-sque  agro,  Berolini,  1839,  p.  3S2.  dispute.     Tafel,  in  the  prolegomena  to  the 

He  represents  the  widowed  city  Thessalo-  Dissertation  above  noticed,  p.  xvii,  is  dis- 

rica  complaining :   niivruc  ^ftoXoyoic  U-  posed  to  understand  by  atheists,  Mahom- 

KeiaofAai'  ituvtij^  daofioXoyoic  t^po^rfaofiai,  medans;  in  favor  of  which  it  might  be  said 

uc  hoifiTj  Kol  uyai^  ^ifpa  Koi  roig  uv^fKj-  that  atheists,  if  any  such  existed,  would 

rro^a/otf    rovrotc  ^rjpaiv  kKdorog.   ohnert  not  have  dared,  however,  so  openly  to  avuw 

yap  knaypyvyari  fioi  Ueivog  6  fiiyac  ^fidc  themselves  as  such.     Still,  though  Eusta- 

TToifif/v  Koi  /ivpiotc  dteypvyopijc  dfifiamVf  p.  thius  did  not  concede,  that  the  Mohainme- 

387.    It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  Greek  dans  worshipped  the  same  God  with  Chris- 

euloginm  is  so  full  of  rhetorical  declama-  tians  and  Jews,  the  true  God,  when  from 

tion  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for  facts.  his  own  point  of  view  he  could  call  them 

*  Ep.  xix,  ad  Thessalonicenses.  idolaters,  yet  it  is  ditficnlt  to  conceive  that 

^  Michael  Nicetas  says,  in  a  letter  to  Eu-  he  should  nave  called  them  directly  atheists, 

etathius ;  /iuAX'or  filv  ovv  vvv  ol  irtr^ovvrec  unless  perhaps  he  considered  hin.self  en- 

TT?.eov  T<ii  no^ift  Kufivovait  napoaov  rp  iiro-  titled  to  do  so,  by  a  rhetorical  exaggera- 

arucreL  fiavduvovaLVt  olov  Ix^vreg  iiya&bv  tion,  on  account  or  this  antithesis  to  Chris- 

iXav^avov  iavrovg.    See  TafcKs  Disserta*  tians  and  Jews  who  worshipped  the  tme 

tion  on  Thessalonica,  above  referred  to,  p.  God. 
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all,  beginning  back  from  the  spirit  and  disposition.     Accordingly,  ho 
makes  the  consilia  evangelica  his  point  of  departure,  recognizing  mon* 
achism  as  the  summit  of  Christian  perfection ;  and,  misapprehending 
the  words  of  Christ,  contrasts  the  mild  and  easj  yoke  of  the  ordinary 
Christian  life  with  the  heavy  yoke  which  the  monks  had  to  bear. 
Thus,  in  exhorting  laymen  to  Christian  virtue,  by  comparing  their  case 
with  that  of  the  monks,  he  says :  "  These  latter  voluntarily  endure  the 
oftentimes  heavy  yoke  of  the  Lord  which  is  laid  on  them.     Take  then 
upon  yourselves,  as  he  himself' bids  you,  the  light  and  easy  yoke,  and 
ye  shall,  even  as  they,  be  blessed,  albeit  in  a  way  corresponding  to 
your  stage  of  perfection."'     But  he  was  profoundly  sensible  also  of 
the  corruption  which  beset  the  monachism  of  his  times,  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  preceding  remarks.     Monachism  was,  in  his  opinion, 
designed  as  a  means  for  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the 
people ;  and  the  monasteries  should  be  seats  also  of  literary  culture, 
lie  called  upon  the  stylites  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general  rever- 
ence in  which  they  were  held,  at  a  time  when  men  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  education,  husbands  and  wives  from  all  quarters,  flocked  to 
them,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  impart- 
ing to  them  such  knowledge  and  advice  on  the  matters  of  salvation  as 
each  might  require.     "  With  these,"  says  he,  in  an  admonitory  dis- 
course addressed  to  a  stylite  in  Thessalonica,^  "  the  stylite  will  hold 
intercourse  in  the  right,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  in  the  apostolical  way ; 
for  he  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  may  win  all  for  the  glory 
of  God.     And,"  putting  him  on  his  guard  against  opposite  errors, 
"  he  will  neither  improperly  flatter,  lest  he  falsify  the  truth,  nw 
will  he  be  violent  against  all,  lest  he  be  accused  of  unseasonable  free- 
dom.    For  all  the  gifts  which  may  be  presented  to  him,  he  will  be 
only  a  channel  by  which  they  are  communicated  to  others,  to  the 
poor."     lie  complains  of  those  monks,  who  boasted  of  knowing  no 
other  trinity  than  devotion  in  the  church,  in  the  cell,  and  at  the 
table ;  and  those  who  were  not  aware  that  this  was  not  enough  for  the 
genuine  monk  in  order  to  perfection  of  virtue,  but  that  he  also  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  knowledge  — "  And  that,  not  only  of  things  divine," 
says  he,  "  but  also  of  history  and  various  other  lands  of  culture,  by 
means  of  which  he  may  be  useful  to  those  who  approach  him."^     At 
all  times,  however,  he  declared  strongly  against  the  over-valuation  of 
externals ;  as  elsewhere,  so  also  in  monachism.     Thus,  for  instance,  to 
a  stylite,  girt  with  iron,  he  says,^  *'  I  desire  to  see  on  thee  also  the 
armor  and  other  panoply  of  the  great  Paul.     The  outward  iron  avails 
nothing  towards  making  him  who  wears  it  invulnerable,  if  he  throws 
aside  that  apostolical  armor.     Nay,  without  that,  it  serves  only  to 
■draw  down  the  man's  spirit  to  the  earth,  and  to  impede  its  flight  up- 
ward.    Such  iron  is  in  itself  neither  salutary  nor  hurtful ;  but  it  may 

*  Orat  ii,  in  Ps.  48,  ^  14,  p.  10:  alpovoiv  kqt^    ^/cct'vovf,    uva?Myuc  fievrotj  ei'Xoy-p' 

t^eXovatoi   iKtlvoi  rdv  rov  nvpiov  ^vydv^  i^^cecn^c  kqI  avroi. 
iariv  oi)  i3api>v^  avrolc  hriKeifievov  km  (S/i-        *  xxii,  ^  66,  p.  193. 
oitf)  <lK')pT(f)  upare  ifitic  rdv,  wf  ourdf  iKtt-        '  On  the  improvement  of  the  monastic 

voc  i<j>n,  t\a(j>pdv  Kai  XPn^r^v.    Kai  ovtu  life,  \  146,  p.  250.  *  xxii,  p.  186. 
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be  either.  It  has  sometimes  become  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other, 
according  to  the  bent  of  the  will."  Love  he  declares  to  be,  for  all 
Christians  alike,  the  central  point  of  the  Christian  life.  "  Onlj  obtain 
this,  and  the  whole  troop  of  the  other  virtues  will  follow  in  its  train. 
As  it  is  the  beginning  of  all  good,  it  will  call  forth  all  good  in  you. 
Pronounce  but  the  word  love,  and  you  have  named  at  once  all  good- 
ness. If  love  enters  the  soul,  the  whole  band  of  the  other  virtues 
enters  along  with  it.  But  if  she  be  excluded,  the  soul  is  manifestly  left 
naked  of  all  good."^  "  Not  so  much  depends  on  the  frequent  bowing 
of  the  knee,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  sermons,'  "  but  a  great  deal  upon 
what  is  signified  by  that  outward  sign,  prostration  of  the  spirit,  humil- 
ity of  heart  before  God.  To  stand  erect  was  not  less  acceptable  to 
God  than  to  bow  the  knee ;  nay,  it  was  more  in  harmony  with 
nature,  more  consonant  with  activity. "^  To  persons  who  complained 
that  they  wanted  the  gift  of  tears,  he  says,  they  should  not  feel  pained 
about  that.     Charity  shown  to  the  poor  would  fully  supply  its  place.'' 

The  rage  for  dogmatizing  among  the  Greek  emperors  had,  from  the 
earliest  times,  been  the  cause  of  many  checks  and  disorders  in  the 
Greek  church ;  and  the  same  thing  proved  true  under  Manuel  Com- 
nenus,  who  reigned  from  1148  to  1180.  The  historian  Nicetas  Cho- 
niates,  was  doubtiess  right  in  saying,  the  Roman  emperors  were  not 
satisfied  to  rule,  and  to  deal  with  freemen  as  with  slaves ;  but  they 
took  it  quite  amiss,  if  they  were  not  also  recognized  as  wise  and  infal- 
Uble  dogmatists,  as  lawgivers,  called  to  decide  on  matters  human  and 
divine.*  The  Byzantine  spirit,  which  tolerated  the  emperors  in  this, 
characteristically  expresses  itself  in  these  words  of  the  historian  Jo- 
hannes Cinnamos :  ^'  To  speculate  on  God's  essence,  is  a  thing  allow- 
able to  none  but  teachers,  the  most  considerable  of  the  priests,  and 
perhaps  aho  to  the  emperors  an  account  of  their  dignity.'^^^  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  that  they  took  it  amiss  when 
the  epithet  "  holy  "  was  not  applied  to  them  as  the  anointed  of  God.^ 

That  tendency,  which  had  called  forth  the  fanatical  attachment  to 
the  word  ^eoroxog  in  the  Greek  church,  continued  still  to  be  active 
there ;  and  it  ever  found  a  welcome  admission  among  emperors,  who, 
in  proportion  as  they  neglected  to  form  and  prove  their  lives  bv  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  seemed  the  more  to  imagine  that  they  could  honor 
him  by  zeal  for  such  empty  formularies.  Thus,  for  example,  the  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenus  stirred  up  a  violent  controversy  about  the 
following  formula :  The  incarnate  God,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  was 
at  once  the  offerer  and  the  victim.®    This  formula,*  to  which  the  em- 

•  fci,  ^  7,  p.  62:   a^,  6<Ta  Koi  ap;p),        *^  14,  p.  10. 

irraoav  ^ya^orrpa^iav  h  i(ilv  U^avel,    oIk        *  The  remark  of  this  historian  in  speak* 
i^^Ti  TIC  ayuKTiv  ilntlv  koI  ffweie^uvff&if    ing  of  Mannel  Comnenus,  lib.  vii,  c  v. 
aifTy  ivfivav  KaXov,    iydntf^  mpeic^vofii"        *  Lib.  vi,  c.  ii. 

fiTTOf  d/xtXof  apeTuv.    el  6k  aini^  Ueli^ev  U-  rac  f^vp<t»  Toi>g  ^aaiXtl^.    Pachymercs  de 

KkKXeioraiy  d^Aov,  brt  Ipijfioi  ^  ^x^  Ueivtf  MichaCle  Palcologo,  lib.  vi,  c.  xxxi,  p.  507. 

irorrdf  aya^^ov.  ^  rdv  aeaapKUfiivov  "debv  irpo^^ipeiv  re 

•  ii,  on  Ps.  48,  p.  11.  hfiov  koI  npo^^ipetr&ai.     Nicot  Choniat 

•  Koi  ^'aiKctrepov  ufui  kcU  hepyitrrepov  Mannel  Corancn.  lib.  vii,  c.  v. 

wl  npiixTiKUTepov,  '  The  opponent  of  it  was  the  Dlaco- 
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peror  had  taken  a  fancy,  must  be  adopted  by  all.     A  synod  convened 
at  Constantinople  drove  the -matter  through  ;^  and  many  of  the  bishops^ 
who  resisted  it,  were  deposed  from  their  seats.     At  a  subsequent 
period  he  was  led  back  again  to  this  favorite  thought,  by  one  who  had 
acquired  great  authority  as  a  man  of  learning  and  a  dialectician,  and 
had  often  been  employed  on  embassies  to  the  West.     This  was  Deme- 
trius.    He  had  accused  the  Occidentals  of  error,  because  they  taught 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  yet  equal  to 
him.     But  Manuel  took  part  with  the  Occidentals,  maintaining  that 
most  assuredly  this  might  be  said  of  the  God-man,  in  virtue  of  the 
twofold  relation  in  which  he  must  be  considered.^     And  in  evidence, 
he  cited  Christ's  words,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I!"   which  he 
said  as  God-man,  as  one  in  two  natures.     And  thus  the  controversy 
turned  upon  the  interpretation  of  these  words.     It  is  a  melandholy 
sign  of  deadness  in  the  Greek  church,  that  the  controversy  on  the 
question  whether  these  words  should  be  referred  to  Christ  according 
to  his  divine  or  according  to  his  human  nature,  or  to  both  at  the  same 
time,  was  waged  as  long  and  as  vehemently,  as  if  the  salvation  of 
souls  were  depending  on  this  point. ^     And  not  merely  bishops,  but 
statesmen  and  courtiers,  and  finally  laymen  of  all  ranks,  took  sides  in 
the  dispute ;  and  the  scenes  were  renewed  which  were  witnessed  in 
the  fourth  century.^     The  emperor  required  that  Ids  explanation  of 
these  words,  according  to  which  they  referred  to  the  entire  God-man, 
in  virtue  of  his  human  nature,  should  be  adopted  by  all.     Those  who 
would  not  submit  to  this,  drew  upon  themselves  his  displeasure,  and  at 
last  he  forced  the  matter  through  at  an  endemic  Bynod  {aivodo^  ivdif- 
liovaa)  held  under  his  own  presidency  at  Constantinople  in  1166, 
before  which  he  caused  to  be  laid  many  extracts  from  the  church 
fathers,  and  in  the  transactions  of  which  he  himself  took  an  active 
part.*     The  bishops,  who  would  not  receive  this  doctrine,  were  threat- 
ened with  deposition ;  persons  of  the  higher  ranks,  with  the  loss  of 
their  dignities  and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods  ;  the  rest,  with 
banishment  from  the  residential  city.     The  emperor  is  even  said^  to 
have  issued  an  edict  in  confirmation  of  these  decrees,  denouncing  the 
punishment  of  death  on  those  who  dared  oppose  them ;  and  a  stone 
tablet  which  contained  these  determinations  was  set  up  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Manuel,  another  controversy  was 
stirred  up  by  him  in  the  Greek  church ;  to  which,  also,  an  undue  im- 

nos  Soterich.  Seo  his  explication  of  tho  *  The  general  interest  taken  in  this  con- 
form published  in  a  programme  by  Prof,  trovcrsy  is  noticed  in  tho  introdaction  to 
Tafel,  K.  D.  1832,  p.  10.  the  Acts  of  the  council  held  on  this  subject 

*  The  transactions  of  the  same  synod  in  at  Constantinople,  under  Manuel  Comno- 

the  programme  just  mentioned  of  Prof,  nus :   ravTa  e'txov  Kai  Xtu^poi,  koI  arevi^ 

Tafel,  p.  1 8.  nol  kgI  oIkoi  irepi)\.a^ovfi€va.    Mail  Scrip- 

■  This  first  beginning  of  tho  dispute  is  torum  vctcrum  nova  collectio,  t.  iv,  p.  4. 

recorded  by  Johannes  Cinnamos,  lib.  vi,  Bomac,  1831. 

c.  ii.  *  See  the  above-mentioned  Acts  of  the 

'  See  Nlcet  Choniat  lib.  vii,  c.  r,  p.  276,  same. 

teqq.  'According  to  the  accooiit  of  KicetM 
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portance  was  ascribed.  The  church  books  at  Constantinople  contained 
the  fonn  of  an  oath,  couched  in  very  unsuitable  language,  we  admit, 
for  those  who  came  over  from  Mohammedanism  to  the  Christian  faith. 
"Anathema  to  Mohammed's  God,  of  whom  he  says  that  he  neither  begat 
nor  was  begotten."^  But  perhaps  this  formula  had  never  as  yet  ^ven 
that  scandal  to  any  one  which  the  emperor  thought  proper  to  discover 
in  it.  He  believed  that  it  contained  a  blasphemy;  for  by  it  the 
anathema  was  pronounced  on  God  himself;  and  in  the  breasts  of 
Mohammedans  who  came  over  to  Christianity,  it  would  excite  scruples 
against  the  Christian  faith.  He  proposed,  therefore,  at  an  endemic 
synod,  convened  under  the  presidency  of  Theodosius,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  abrogation  of  this  formula.  But  he  was  unablie,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  carry  his  point.  It  was  maintained  against  him,  that  the  God 
of  Mohammed  was  plainly  not  the  true  God.  He  was  not  to  be  balked, 
however,  by  failing  of  his  object  here.  With  the  assistance  of  some 
of  his  court-clergy,'  he  drew  up  a  wordy  edict  against  the  above- 
mentioned  form  of  oath.  But  this  met  again  with  violent  opposition 
from  the  patriarch  and  the  bishops,  which  excited  great  indignation  in 
the  emperor.  Determined  to  carry  his  point  at  any  cost,  he  sum- 
moned the  patriarch,  with  a  synod,  to  his  palace  in  Scutari,  to  which 
he  had  retired  on  account  of  his  health.  When  they  arrived,  the 
emperor's  secretary  handed  them  an  edict  of  the  emperor  against  the 
formula,  which  he  required  them  to  sign,  and  an  extremely  violent 
document,  in  which  he  declared  he  should  be  ungrateful  to  the  Kling 
of  kings,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  so  many  obligations,  if  he  suffered 
him  to  lie  under  the  anathema ;  and,  following  a  common  practice  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  he  threatened  that  he  would  app^  to  the 
pope,  expecting  to  frighten  the  bishops  to  compliance.  He  swd  he 
would  assemble  a  larger  synod  and  call  in  the  pope's  assistance.  At 
fliis  juncture,  the  venerable  Eustathius  stood  forth,  holding  it  to  be  his 
duty,  as  a  shepherd,  to  declare  firmly  a^inst  the  imperial  edict.  "  He 
could  not,"  he  said,  "  look  upon  the  God  of  that  Mohammed,  fix)m 
whom  so  much  mischief  had  come,  as  the  true  God."  When  this  was 
reported  to  the  emperor,  he  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  anger.  He  de- 
manded that  Eustathius  should  be  impeached.  Either  he  who  had 
dared  to  injure  the  Lord's  anointed  must  be  punished,  or  it  must  be 
proved  against  himself  that  he  had  never  worshipped  the  true  God, 
and,  in  that  case,  he  would  willingly  allow  himself  to  be  converted.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  patriarch  could  appease  the 
emperor;  and  after  much  negotiation  a  middle  course  was  finally 

'  See  Nicetas  de  Coraneno,  lib.  vU,  e.  vi.  g.  xxvi,  employs  the  word  holosphyratos  to 

The  words  atldcd,  koI  5n  6A6(7^vp6c  kari^  signify  a  statue  of  this  sort  cast  in  metaL 

are  attended  with  difficulty.    It  was  even  Perhaps  the  allusion  is  to  the  stone  in  the 

at  that  time  confessed,  as  Nicetas  shows,  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  which  the  Mohammedans 

that  it  could  not  be  exactly  understood  were  accused  of  worshipping.  Vide  Hot- 

what  was  meant :  uXXct^  dh  fir^  avvievai  tin^r,  Hist  oriental,  p.  156. 

dKpijSiJi  oiroiov  re  i<TTl  rb  6?Ma^pov.    The  *^  As  Nicetas  says  :  i>novpyol(  el(  tovto 

last  word  denotes  that  which  is  solid,  firm,  xpvadfievo^t  ov^  rjdei  tuv  ix  r^f  PaoiXeiov 

or  wrought  of  such  materials  and  made  or  aiX^c  rdv  Koipov  KoXoKtvovra^ 

one  piece;  thus  Pliny,  Hist  Nat  lib.  zxziii,  ^ 
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agreed  upon,  and  it  was  determined  that,  in  place  of  the  anathema 
against  the  God  of  Mohammed,  should  be  substituted  the  certain] j  more 
judicious  form :  ^^  against  Mohammed,  and  his  doctrine,  and  everything 
connected  therewith."^ 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  Greek  church  to  the  Latin,  the  after- 
effects of  those  schisms  which  had  made  their  appearance  at  an  earlier 
period  still  continued  to  be  experienced.    The  systematic  evolution  of 
the  system  of  faith  of  the  Roman  church,  by  scholasticism,  and  the 
perfected  form  of  papal  absolutism,  could  only  serve  to  define  more 
sharply  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  churches,  and  to  make 
the  difference  still  more  radical.     While  they    on  the  side  of  the 
Roman  church,  in  their  consciousness  of  possessing  the  only  true  tra- 
dition, and  an  authority  founded  on   divine  right,  and  destined  to 
judge  and  decide  over  all,  supposed  they  could  look  down  on  the 
Greek  church  with  a  feeling  of  superiority ;  they  of  the  Greek  church, 
priding  themselves  on  a  traditional  literary  culture,  which,  to  be  sure, 
must  fade  to  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  new  mental 
achievements  of  the  West,  were  still  inclined  to  despise  the  Latins  as 
barbarians.     The  crusades  brought  Greeks  and  Latins  into  closer  con- 
nection and  more  living  contact  with  each  other ;  but  these  were  ifre- 
qiiently  but  sources  of  controversy  and  distrust,  and  served  rather  to 
widen  than  to  narrow  the  distance  between  the  two  parties.     As  we 
have  already  remarked  on  a  former  page,*  the  disputed  question  pre- 
vailing between  the  two  churches,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  axAj 
Ghost,  was  brought  up  anew  for  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  these 
undertakings,  in  1098,  before  a  council  held  by  pope  Urban  the  Second, 
at  Bari.    Anselm  of  Canterbury  stood  forth  as  advocate  of  the  Latin 
church  aoctrine,  and  the  anathema  on  that  of  the  Greek  church  was 
here  renewed. 

Among  the  succeeding  transactions  between  the  two  churches,  one 
particularly  deserving  notice  was  a  conference  held  under  the  Greek 
emperor  John  Comnenus  the  Second,  between  Anselm  of  Havelberg,' 
a  bishop  eminently  distinguished  for  weight  of  character,  intellectual 
ability,  and  education,  and  the  archbishop  Nechites  (doubtless  Nice- 
tas)  of  Nicomedia,  who  superintended  the  direction  of  studies  already 
noticed,  at  Constantinople,  in  1146,  on  the  questions  in  dispute  between 
the  two  churches,  and  the  means  of  settling  them.  When  Anselm,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  was  residing  at  the  court  of  pope  Eugene  the 
Third,  he  drew  up,  at  the  request  of  that  pope,  a  full  account  of 
that  conference.'*  Wo  mav  take  it  for  granted,  indeed,  that  we 
are  not  presented  here  with  a  set  of  minutes  drawn  up  with  diplo- 
matical  accuracy;  still,  we  have  every  reason  to  presume  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  Greek  prelate  managed  his  cause  in  this  conference, 
has,  in  all  essential  respects,  been  truly  represented  by  Anselm.     He 

'  *Avu^rjfia  rv  'HuafUT  koI  iraey  ry  ai'  Geschichtskande  dcs  prenssiscben  Staates 

Tov  didaxy  koX  dia&ox^,  yon  L.  von  Ledcbur,  vol.  viii,  f.  97  ;  and  bj 

'  Page  458.  Dr.  Spieker,  in  Illgen's  Zeitschrift  f&  hkto- 

'  See,  respecting  him,  A.F.RiedeI'8  Es-  rische  Theologie,  vol.  ii,  f.  1840. 

saj,  in  the  AUgemeinen  Archly,  f&r  die  *  In  D'Acheiy  Spiceleg.  t.  i 
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represents  him  as  saying  many  pointed  and  striking  things  against  the 
Latin  church,  such  as  he,  assuredly,  could  not  have  invented  at  his  own 
point  of  view,  and  would  not  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  opponent. 
In  respect  to  the  contested  point  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Nicetas  appealed,  as  the  Greeks  were  ever  wont  to  do,  to  the  passage 
in  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  and  to  the  inviolable  authority  of  the  Niceno 
creed.  Anselm  replied  conformably  with  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
as  it  had  been  settled  since  the  time  of  Vincontius  of  Lerins.  He  pre- 
sented, on  the  other  side,  the  progressive  evolution  of  that  doctrine, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  actuating  the  church,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  doctrine,  contained  as  to  its  germ  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, had  been  more  exactly  defined  and  explicated,  and  what  it 
contained  in  spirit,  reduced  to  the  form  of  more  precise  conceptions ; 
just  as  the  work  of  one  universal  council  is  completed  in  the  gradual 
development  of  Christian  doctrine  by  another  and  later.  All  this  is 
the  work  of  the  same  Spirit,  promised  by  Christ  to*  his  disciples  and  to 
his  church  ;  of  whom  he  says  that  he  would  teach  many  things  which 
the  apostles,  at  that  time,  could  not  understand.  Even  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  explained  by  the  council  of  Nice,  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  cannot  be  pointed  out  as  a  doctrine 
expressed,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  Bible.'  Anselm  alleged,  in 
behalf  of  the  well-grounded  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  that  all 
heresies  had  found  their  birthplace  in  the  Greek  church  ;  while  in  the 
former,  the  pure  doctrine  had  ever  been  preserved,  free  from  alloy, 
amid  all  the  disputes  proceeding  from  that  other  quarter.  To  this  Ni- 
cetas replied  :•  "  If  the  heresies  had  sprung  up  in  the  Greek  church, 
still,  they  were  subdued  there  ;  and  they  could  only  contribute  to  the 
clearer  evolution  and  stronger  confirmation  of  the  faith."  And  he 
endeavors  to  point  out,  here,  a  substantial  advantage  of  the  Greek 
church  over  the  Latin,  tracing  it  to  the  predominating  scientific  culture 
which  had  distinguished  the  Greek  church  from  the  beginning.  "  Per- 
haps the  very  reason  why  so  many  heresies  had  not  sprung  up  among 
the  Romans  was,  that  there  had  not  been  among  them  so  many  learned 
and  acute  investigators  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  If  that  conceit  of 
knowledge  by  which  the  Greek  heretics  had  been  misled,  deserved 
censure,  still,  the  ignorance  of  the  Latins,  who  affirmed  neither  one 
thing  nor  another  about  the  faith,  but  only  followed  the  lead  of  others 
in  unlearned  simplicity,  deserved  not  to  be  praised  .^  It  must  be 
ascribed  either  to  blamable  negligence  in  examining  into  the  £uth,  or  to 
singular  inactivity  of  mind  and  dulness  of  apprehension,  or  to  hin- 
drances growing  out  of  the  heavy  load  of  secular  business."*  He 
applies  to  the  Latins,  in  this  regard,  the  words  in  1  Tim.  1:  7,  and  to 
the  Greeks  what  Aristotle  says  of  the  usefulness  of  doubt  as  a  passage- 

*  Lib.  ii,  c.  xxii,  scqq.        '  Lib.  iii,  c.  xL  hoc  ncc  Iliad  de  fide  dixeniDt,  sed  alios  inde 

'  Lib.  iii,  c.  xi :  Sicnt  haereticorum,  qui  dicentes  et  doccntes  simplicitate  quasi  mi- 

apad  nos  facnint,  vona  sapientia,  ^ua  se-  noa  docta  aadierunt 

ducti    sunt,  culpanda   est,    ita   nirairum  *  Quod  contigisse  videtnr  vel  ex  nimia 

[which,  without  doubt,  should  read  minime,  negligentia  investigandae  fidei  vel  ex  gros* 

as  irony  here  would  be  out  of  place]  lau-  sa  ta^itate  hebetis  in^nii  vel  ex  occQpa- 

danda  est  Komana  imperitia,  qua  ipsi  nee  tione  ac  mole  saectdaris  impedimenti 
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Tray  to  truth.i  Earnestly  does  Nicetas  protest  against  the  intimatioD| 
that  the  Greek  church  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  what  the  pope, 
■without  a  council  held  in  concurrence  with  the  Greeks,  might,  on  nifl 
own  self-assumed  authority,  prescribe.  *'  If  the  pope,  seated  on  the  high 
throne  of  his  glory,  will  fulminate  ag^unst  us,  and  hurl  down  his  man- 
dates upon  us  from  his  lofty  station ;  if,  not  with  our  concurrence,  but 
arbitrarily,  and  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  he  will  judge  us, 
nay,  order  us ;  what  fraternal  or  what  paternal  relation  can  subsist 
long  on  such  terms  ?  Who  would  patiently  endure  this  ?  If  we  could, 
we  might  justly  be  called,  and  should  be  in  fact,  slaves,  and  not  sons 
of  the  church."^  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  if  such  authority 
belonged  to  the  pope,  then  all  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
sciences,  all  Greek  intellect  and  Greek  learning,  were  superfluous. 
The  pope  alone  would  be  bishop,  teacher,  and  pastor ;  he  alone  would 
have  to  be  responsible  to  God  for  all,  whom  God  had  committed  to  his 
charge  alone.  The'  apostolic  creed  did  not  teach  men  to  acknowledge 
a  Roman  church  in  especial,  but  one  common,  catholic,  apostdie 
church.^ 

Though  Nicetas  defended  the  use  of  ordinary  bread  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper,  a  custom  which  had  always  been  handed 
down  in  the  Greek  church,  yet  he  estimates  the  importance  of  tins 
disputed  point  with  Christian  moderation.^  He  says  that  he  himself, 
in  case  no  other  bread  was  to  be  had,  would  have  no  hesitation  in  u^g 
unleavened  bread  in  the  mass.  "  Since,  however,"  he  adds,  "  the 
number  of  the  narrow-minded  far  exceeds  that  of  persons  well-instructed 
in  the  faith,  and  the  undistinguishing  multitude  easily  take  offence,  it 
was  worthy  of  all  pains,  that  both  Latins  and  Greeks  should  bo  induced 
to  join,  heart  and  hand,  in  bringing  about,  in  some  suitable  place  and  at 
some  suitable  time,  a  general  council,  at  which  the  use  of  leavened  or 
unleavened  bread,  by  all  at  the  same  time,  should  be  adopted ;  or,  if 
such  an  agreement  could  not  be  arrived  at  without  giving  scandal  to 
one  of  the  two  parties,  yet  all  should  agree  in  this,  that  neither  party 
should  condemn  the  other,  and  this  difference  should  no  longer  turn  to 
the  injury  of  holy  charity.  "  Mutual  condemnation,"  says  he,  ^4s  afar 
greater  sin  than  this  diversity  of  custom,  which  was  in  itself  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference."  Both  finally  agreed  on  this  point,  that  a  general 
council,  consisting  of  Latins  and  Greeks,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  reunion  of  the  two  churches,  was  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired. 

But  the  irritable  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  parties,  heightened 
by  the  crusades  and  the  consequences  following  in  their  train,  and  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  who  would  not  lower  their  tone,  put 
the  assembling  of  such  a  council  out  of  the  question ;  and  even  if  it 

^  See  the  passage  cited  from  Abelard,  siis  nostris  judicare,  imo  imperare  Tolaerit, 

above,  p.  491.  <)Q^  fraternitas  sou  etiam  quae  pateniittf 

'  Si  Komunas  pontifox  in  cxcolso  throno  haec  esse  poterit  ?  Qnis  hoc  unqoam  aequo 

gloriac  suae  resident  nobis  tonare  et  quasi  animo  sustinere  queat  ?    Tanc  nempe  rtn 

projicere  mandata  Rua  de  sublimi  voluerit,  servi  et  non  filii  ecciesiae  recte  did  posia* 

ct  non  noRtro  consilio,  sed  proprio  arbitrio  mus  et  esse, 
pro  bcneplacito  suo  dc  nobis  et  de  eccle*       '  Lib.  iii,  c.  Tiii.  *  Lib.  c.  c  xriii. 
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could  have  been  held,  it  must,  for  the  same  reasons,  have  failed  of 
coming  to  any  beneficial  results.  When  afterwards,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, several  provinces  of  the  Sast  were  conquered  by  the  crusaderSi 
when  finally,  in  1204,  a  Western  empire  was  founded  at  Constantinople, 
the  Latins  conducted  towards  the  Greeks  in  so  unchristian,  despotic, 
and  cruel  a  manner  that  the  hate  of  the  latter  was  thereby  roused  to 
a  higher  intensity,  and  the  impression  endured  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards. Every  violent  measure  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting all  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  of  suppressing  everything 
peculiar  to  the  Greeks.  The  monks  especially  were  treated  with 
great  harshness.  Many  Greeks  died  as  martyrs  at  the  stake,  for  the 
liberties  of  their  church,  and  the  honest  convictions  of  their  minds.^ 

Though  by  these  events  the  Greeks  must  have  become  still  more 
alienated  from  the  Roman  church,  and  the  transactions  on  the  island 
of  Cyprus  and  at  Constantinople  had  left  an  indelible  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  Greek  clergy,  yet  a  new  political  interest  came  into 
play,  which  made  the  Greek  emperors,  who  had  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Nice,  more  desirous  than  ever  of  the  union  of  the  two 
churches.  The  emperor  John  Ducas  Vatazes  hoped,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  pope,  that  he  should  be  able  to  recover  what  had  been  rent  from 
the  empire  by  the  arms  of  the  Latins  ;  and  for  this  reason  invited  and 
favored  negotiations  for  union.  The  patriarch  Germanus  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  who  also  resided  at  Nice,  sent  two  letters  to  pope  Gregory 
the  Ninth,  and  to  the  cardinals,  which  certainly  betray  no  evidence  in 
him  of  a  man  who  could  have  been  induced  by  any  political  consider!^ 
tions  to  bow  before  the  papacy.^  The  patriarch  begins  with  saying  that 
he  regarded  Christ  as  the  only  true  cornerstone,  on  which  tiiie  whole 
church  was  founded :  "  Whoever  believes  on  thee,  as  this  corner- 
stone," he  exclaims, — addressing  Christ,  and  probably  alluding  already 
to  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  church  of  Rome, — "  shall  in  no- 
wise come  to  shame,  nor  find  himself  torn  from  the  foundation  of  his 
hope.  This  truth  none  can  gainsay  but  a  disciple  of  the  father  of 
lies."  As  Christ  proclaims  peace  to  those  who  are  nigh,  and  to  those 
who  are  afar  off,  as  by  his  death  on  the  cross  he  had  brought  together 
all,  from  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth,  into  a  fellowship  of  piety,  so 
it  w^as  his  own  cause  to  bring  back  those  who  had  fallen  apart  to 

*  See  the  report  of  an  unknown  Greek  ncc  alias  mos  est  recentioris  ccclesiae  tam 

particularly,  c-onceminj^  the  cruelties  perpe-  Graccoe  turn  Lutinae. 
triited  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  the  work        '  These  two  letters,  published  by  Matthew 

of  Leo  Aliatius,  a  Greek  who  had  gone  of  Paris,  at  the  year  1237,  f.  3S6.    Nothing 

over  to  tlie  Roman  church :  De  ecclesiae  oc-  but  the  bias  of  party-interest  could  ever 

cidcntalis  atquc  orientalis  perpctua  consen*  lead  one  to  hold  that  these  letters  are  a 

sioiie,  lib.  ii,  c.  xiii,  p.  694.   To  this  learned  fabrication,  on  the  jjround  of  the  violent  paa- 

man    such    proceedings    of   the   Romish  sages  in  them  directed  against  the  popes ; 

church  seem  perfectly  regular,  and  he  very  Gregory's  answer  shows  that  many  passages 

naively  remarks  :  Opus  erat,  effracnes  pro-  of  that  sort  must  have  been  in  the  letter  to 

priacque  fidei  rebel les  etveritatisoppugna-  which  he  is  replying;  besides,  what  took 

tores  non  exilio,  sedferro  et  igne  in  sanio-  place  subsequently,  during  the  negotiadons 

rem  mcntem  reducerc.    Uaeretici  proscri-  at  Constantinople,  testilics  to  the  existence 

bendi  sunt,  exterminandi  sunt,  puniendi  of  such  a  tone  of  feeling  as  is  expressed  ia 

sunt  et  pertinaces  occidendi,  cremandi.  Ita  these  letters, 
leges  sanciunt,  ita  observavit  aDtiquitas, 
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the  unity  of  faith.     He  then  urgently  calls  upon  the  pope  to  make 
every  effort  for  the  restoration  of  church-fellowship  between  Greeks 
and  Latins.      He  defends  the  Greeks  against  the  objections  made  to 
their  orthodoxy ;  against  the  complaints  that  they  were  the  authors  of 
the  schism :  "  Many  persons  of  high  dignity  and  power,"  says  he, 
**  would  listen  to   you,  were  they  not  afraid  of  unjust  oppressions, 
wanton  extortions,  or  indecorous  servitude."       Only  one  thing  was 
wanting  to  the  Greeks,  the  blood  and  crown  of  martyrdom :  "  What  I 
•ay,  and  why  I  say  it,"  he  then  exclaims,  "  the  famous  island  of  Cy- 
prus can  tell,  which  has  furnished  new  martyrs.     Was  that  a  pretty 
business,  most  holy  pope,  successor  of  the  apostle  Peter  ?    Did  Peter, 
the  gentle  and  humble  disciple  of  Christ,  prescribe  that  ?"     And  he 
held  up  to  the  pope  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  first  epistle  of  Peter ; 
while  to  the  Greeks  he  applies  what  the  same  apostle  says  of  the  Cwth 
that  is  tried  by  the  fire  of  sufferings.     He  concludes  with  again  en- 
treating the  pope  that  he  would  spare  no  pains  in  bringing  about  the 
great  work  of  restoring  unity  to  the  church,  as  he  himself  would  not 
be  hindered  by  any  bodily  weakness,  any  infirmity  of  old  age,  from 
doing  all  that  lay  within  his  power.     He  said  :  "  He  was  well  aware 
that  both  parties  maintained  the  error  was  not  with  them,  which  each 
would  of  course  say  of  itself.     But  both  parties  should  look  into  the 
mirror  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  the  writings  left  behind  them  by 
the  old  church  teachers,  and  thereby  examine  themselves."    The  same 
spirit  also  expressed  itself  in  the  letter  written  by  the  patriarch  to  the 
cardinals :  "  Let  us  all,"  said  he  to  them,  "  be  of  the  same  mind. 
Let  not  one  of  us  say :  I  am  of  Paul ;  another,  J  am  of  Apollos ; 
another,  I  am  of  Cephas ;  another,  I  am  of  Christ,  but  let  us  all  call 
ourselves  of  Christ,  as  we  are  all  called  Christians."     Here,  too,  the 
rending  of  the  unity  of  the  church  was  attributed  to  the  extortions 
and  oppressive  measures  of  the  church  of  Rome :     "  From  being 
a  mother,  she  had  turned  into  a  step-mother ;  unmindful  of  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  that  he  who  humbleth  himself  shall   be  exalted,   she 
trampled   most  under  foot  those  who  humbled   themselves  the  most 
before  her."      The    pope   hereupon   sent  two   Dominicans   and  two 
Franciscans  to  Constantinople,  as  delegates  to  treat  concerning  peace, 
—  with  two  letters  to  the  patriarch,  in  which  he  took  notice  of  the 
reproaches  thrown  out  in  the  above-cited  letters,  but  also  passed  by 
many  things,  perhaps  purposely,  in  silence.     He  allowed  that  the  pa- 
triarch was  right,  in  saying  that  Christ  is  the  chief  comer-gtone  and 
first  foundation  of  the  church ;  but  reminded  him  that  the  apostles 
were  the  secondary  foundations   (^secundaria  fundamental  ^   among 
whom  the  first  and  most  important  was  the  apostle  Peter,  of  whose 
primacy  he  was  careful  to  remind  him.      The  envoys,  on  their  arrival 
at  Constantinople,  in  1233,  were  received  with  great  marks  of  honor ; 
but  the  negotiations,  in  which  the  Greeks  betrayed  the  irritated  state 
of  their  feelings  at  the  wrongs  they  had  sufiered,  led  to  no  favorable 
results.     The  legates  declared  that  the  Roman  church  would  not  de- 
part an  iota  from  their  faith  and  symbol ;  the  Greeks  must  confess  to 
the  faith  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from 
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the  Father  ;  and  they  must  set  forth  this  in  their  sermons  before  the 
people,  and  condemn  and  burn  their  books  written  against  this  doc- 
trine. On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  pope  would  not  force  them 
to  recite  the  creed  with  that  addition.  Neither  should  the  use  of  un- 
leavened bread,  in  the  Lord's  supper,  be  pressed  on  the  Greeks;  only 
they  should  firmly  believe  and  preach  to  others  that  the  body  of  Christ 
coidd  bo  made  of  unleavened  as  well  as  leavened  bread,  and  all  the 
books  composed  against  that  usage  of  the  Roman  church  they  should 
condemn  and  burif.  These  last  declarations  were  received  by  the 
emperor,  and  by  the  bishops,  with  great  indignation  ;  and  so  the  nego- 
tiations were  broken  up.^ 

If  the  restoration  of  fraternal  communion  between  the  two  great 
portions  of  the  church,  which  together  were  designed  to  form  one 
whole,  might  itself  be  an  object  of  longing  desire  to  all  who  were  not 
blinded  by  national  hate,  or  narrow-minded  fanaticism,  much  more 
must  the  great  evils  which  sprang  out  of  the  schism,  and  continued  to 
be  propagated  and  to  spring  up  afresh  from  age  to  age,  call  forth  in  the 
unprejudiced  the  wish  for  a  reunion,  and  impel  them  to  cast  about 
for  the  means  of-  securing  so  great  an  object.  And  when  such  per- 
sons inquired  into  the  points  of  dispute  which  had  come  into  discussion 
between  the  two  parties,  these,  most  assuredly,  would  appear  to  them 
as  of  little  or  no  importance  in  their  relation  to  the  interests  of  the 
Christian  faith  ;  for  the  far  graver  doctrinal  opposition  betwixt  the  two 
churches  had  in  fact  remained  an  unconscious  one,  never  expressed  in 
any  public  confession.  In  the  controverted  point  which  was  considered 
of  the  most  weight, — the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost, — an  easy 
method  of  accommodation  readily  presented  itself,  that  of  resorting  to 
a  comparison  of  the  older  church  teachers.  Accordingly,  a  pious  and 
learned  man  of  these  times,  standing  in  high  veneration  among  the 
Greeks,  the  abbot  and  priest  Nicephorus  Blemmydes  devoted  himself 
to  the  business  of  writing  for  the  peace  of  the  church,^  which  he  was 
induced  to  do  by  a  purely  Christian  interest,  separate  from  all  those 
other  considerations  which  under  these  circumstances  are  so  apt  to 
mingle  in. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  who  did  not  cringe  before  the  Byzantine  des- 
potism, as  we  may  see  from  the  following  example :  The  emperor 
John  Ducas  kept  up  an  illicit  intercourse  with  Marcesina,  a  lady  of 
the  court,  with  whose  beauty  he  had  become  enamored.  lie  treated 
her  as  a  second  wife,  and  required  nearly  the  same  honors  to  be  paid 
to  her  as  to  an  empress.  The  pious  monk  whom  we  have  mentioned,^ 
was  the  only  one  who  fearlessly  expressed  himself,  both  in  writing  and 
conversation,  against  this  scandal  oflfered  to  a  Christian  people ;  and 
once,  when  she  proposed  visiting  the  church  connected  with  the  monas- 
tery of  Blemmydes,  and  to  partake  of  the  communion  there,  he  caused 
the  church  doors  to  be  shut  in  her  face.  Accustomed  to  receive 
homage  from  all,  she  was  the  more  exasperated  at  receiving  this  treat- 

^  See  the  account  of  the  papal  legates  in       *  See  two  treatises  relating  to  this  sub- 
Rainaldi,  a.  d.  1233,  ^  5,  et  seq.  ject,  in  Leo  AUatios  Graecia  orthodoxa,  t  i 
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ment  from  a  monk,  and  urged  the  emperor,  over  whom  in  other  mat- 
ters her  influence  was  unbounded,  to  revenge  her  insulted  pride.    The 
worthy    monk,  foreseeing   the   vengeance   that   must  overtake   him, 
issued  a  circular  letter,*  giving  an  account  of  what  he  had  done,  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  do  so,  and  expressing  the 
noble  temper  which  governed  him.*     "  Though  by  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  appearance,"  says  he,  "  we  were  taken  by  surprise,  yet 
we  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  drive  away  from  the  common 
prayer  and  song  of  the  faithful,  the  adulteress,  wh(?,  in  an  unheard-of 
manner,  insults  the  laws  of  Christ  and  makes  the  insult  a  public  one, 
and  to  banish  with  all  our  power  the  unholy  from  holy  places ;  not 
without  fear,  indeed,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  but  overcom- 
ing the  fear  of  man  by  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  so  that  we  would  rather 
die  than  act  contrary  to  his  laws.     Though  many,"  he  wrote,  "  might 
think  differently  from  himself,  yet  he  could  not  follow  them  in  that 
which  is  wrong.    He  should  stand  ready  even  to  renounce  the  fathers, 
that  he  might  be  only  a  disciple  of   Christ,  and  to  keep  himself 
wholly  in  his  footsteps  and  laws.     Whoever  was  not  so  minded  could 
not  be  Christ's  disciple."  And  he  concluded  with  these  words:  "  Thus 
thinking,  we  dared  not  present  the  holy  bread  to  the  impure  and 
shameless,  and  to  cast  the  pearls  of  the  liturgy  before  one  who  wal- 
lows in  the  mire  of  adultery.      Therefore  will  we  suffer  in  the  Lord, 
whatever  may  betide  us."^ 

But  the  emperor,  restrained  by  the  voice  of  his  conscience,  did  not 
venture  to  attempt  anything  against  the  pious  man  who  was  in  earnest 
for  the  honor  of  the  divine  law.**  Under  the  emperor  Theodore  Las- 
caris  the  Second,  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  offered 
to  this  Blemmydes,  but  he  preferred  the  quiet  of  his  monastery.* 

The  above-mentioned  reason,  which  led  the  emperors  residing  in 
Nice  to  wish  for  the  union  of  the  churches,  was  removed,  it  is  true, 
when  in  1261  Michael  Paleologus,  by  his  crimes,  had  risen  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity, —  and  by  crimes  sought  to  maintain  himself  in  it, —  recon- 
quered Constantinople,  and  restored  the  ancient  empire.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  political  motives  inducing  him  to  seek  the  restoration 
of  a  good  understanding  with  the  pope,  became  the  stronger.  He 
stood  in  fear  of  the  armies  of  the  West,  which  were  again  threatening 
the  Greek  empire,  and  hoped,  through  means  of  the  pope,  to  be  able 
to  avert  this  danger.  He  was  ready  himself  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
this  object,  and  felt  assured,  not  without  reason,  that  the  papacy,  even 
though  submitted  to,  must  always  remain  a  powerless  thing  to  the 
Greek  church,  and  the  subjection  be  merely  one  of  form  and  appear- 
ance. But  he  could  not  so  easily  succeed  in  making  the  heads  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  monks  feel  the  force  of  these  considerations,  and 


*  iniaroX^  Ka^o?UK(jTipa.  ^  Vide  Leo  Allat.  de  ecclesiae  occklentalis 

•  Of  Marcesina  he  says :  6re  t)  upxovriaaa  atquc  orieritalis  perpctua  consens.,  lib.  ii,  c. 
9  Map/cf<Ttva,  rj  i^ox^c  ipofUvij  t^  ftaaiXei  xiv,  p.  718. 

Koi  did,  TovTo    nuvTuv    vTreprepovaa  Kal  *  See  the  historical  work  of  Nicephorus 

aifTTi^  r^f  kvyovoTiji  irpurevovaa  rvpavvi-  Gregoras,  lib.  ii,  c.  vii. 

««f  elai^fiatv^  etc.  *  L.  c  lib.  iii,  c.  I 
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share  these  convictions  with  himself.  Great  as  was  the  power  of  the 
rude  Byzantine  despotism  over  the  minds  of  its  subjects,  still,  it  was 
opposed  on  this  side  by  a  formidable  check,  which  brute  force  could 
not  so  easily  remove ;  and  there  subsisted  already  in  the  Greek  church 
a  schism,  for  which  this  emperor  was  accountable,  and  which  might 
easily  be  followed  up  by  another  still  more  radical,  to  increase  the 
confusion. 

When,  under  the  reign  of  Theodore  Lascaris  the  Second,  Nicephorus 
Blemmydes  declined  the  patriarchal  dignity  offered  to  him,  another  pious 
monk,  Arsenius,  was  induced  to  accept  it,  though  he  was  afterwards 
constrained  to  lament  that  he  had  not  followed  the  example  of  the  first- 
named  individual.  That  emperor  left  behind  him,  at  his  death,  a  son 
six  years  old,  over  whom  he  appointed  the  patriarch  guardian ;  and 
the  latter  felt  himself  sacredly  bound  to  watch  over  the  young  heir  of 
the  empire,  till  he  could  enter  upon  the  government.  It  being  out  of 
his  power  to  prevent  Michael  Paleologus  from  usurping  the  supreme 
authority,  he  crowned  him ;  yet  only  on  the  express  condition  that  he 
bound  himself,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  hold  the  government  no  longer 
than  to  the  majority  of  John  Lascaris,  and  then  to  resign  in  his  favor. 
But  that  usurper  refused  to  be  bound  by  his  oath ;  and  the  more 
effectually  to  exclude  from  the  throne  the  regular  successor  of  the 
late  emperor,  and  to  secure  himself  against  all  danger  from  his  plots, 
he  caused  John  Lascaris,  who  was  now  a  child  about  ten  years  .old,  to 
be  deprived  of  his  eyesight.  The  patriarch  Arsenius  immediately 
excommunicated  him ;  and  the  emperor,  though  he  might  silence  the 
upbrmdings  of  his  own  conscience  at  the  commission  of  so  great  a 
crime,  and  forget  the  judgment  of  a  holy  God,  yet  dreaded  the 
tribunal  of  the  church.  The  absolution  of  the  church  was,  to  him,  the 
same  as  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  A  stranger  to  all  true  fear  of  God, 
the  despot  humbled  himself  before  the  tribunal  of  the  church.  Sub- 
mitting to  the  penance  imposed  on  him,  he  expected  thus  to  gain  over 
the  patriarch  so  as  to  induce  him  to  remove  the  ban  and  grant  him 
absolution.  Thus  would  he  make  the  matter  up  with  his  own  con- 
science and  the  judgment  of  God.  But  he  could  not  bend  the  mind 
of  the  pious  patriarch.  The  only  course  that  remained,  therefore, 
was  to  get  rid  of  him.  A  synod  called  together  at  Constantinople 
was  the  instrument  employed  to  subvert  him,  and  he  cheerfully  retired 
once  more  to  the  seclusion  and  quiet  of  tiie  cloister.  A  bishop  of 
Adrianople,  Germanus,  who  was  friendly  to  the  emperor,  was  appoint- 
ed his  successor.  Still,  a  large  party  remained  devoted  to  Araenius, 
and  refused  to  recognize  any  other  as  patriarch.  Germanus  found 
himself  assailed  by  reproaches  on  all  sides,  and  resigned  his  office. 
Joseph,  an  aged  and  unlettered  monk,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  world, 
finally  assumed  the  patriarchal  dignity.  In  the  midst  of  a  large 
convocation  of  bishops,  the  emperor,  after  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  declared  himself  guilty 
of  two  sins,  perjury,  and  depriving  the  son  of  his  predecessor  of  his 
eyesight.  Then  the  patriarch  first  stood  up  and  gave  the  emperor, 
while  prostrate  on  the  ground,  a  written  certificate  of  the  forgiveness 
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of  his  sins,  and  the  bishops,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  order  of  tiieir 
rank,  read  to  him  this  form  of  absolution.  The  emperor,  after  par- 
taking of  the  communion,  departed,  joyful,  as  if  the  burden  had  been 
removed  from  his  conscience,  and  he  were  now  made  sure  of  the 
grace  of  God  himself.^  Nor  did  he  forget  how  much  he  was  indebted 
for  the  peace  of  his  soul  to  the  patriarch  Joseph.  The  new  patriarch, 
however,  was  but  the  more  detested  by  the  party  of  Arsenifts ;  and 
the  schism  betwixt  the  Arsenians  and  the  followers  of  Joseph  penetrated 
into  the  midst  of  families.^ 

Although  the  attempt  to  effect  a  union  between  the  two  churches, 
would  unavoidably  create  new  divisions  in  the  Greek  church  already 
rent  by  these  parties,  still,  the  dread  of  the  storm  which  threatened 
him  from  the  West  caused  the  emperor  to  overlook  all  other  difficul- 
ties. The  motives  which  influenced  Michael  Paleologus  were  sustain- 
ed and  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  in  1271,^  an  individual  who  on  his 
return  from  the  East  had  taken  pains  accurately  to  inform  himself  of 
the  emperor's  situation,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  renewal  of 
the  crusades,  and  considered  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  a  very  important  means  to  that  end,  Gregory  the  Tenth,  was 
elected  pope.  It  was  the  determination  of  this  pope  to  make  it  lus 
special  business  at  the  general  council,  which  was  to  assemble  in  1274, 
to  set  on  foot  a  new  crusade,  and  consequently  to  bring  up  the  subject 
of  the.  union.  When  the  Roman  embassy  for  peace,  in  which  John 
Parastron,  a  man  of  Greek  descent,  especially  distinguished  himself 
hy  his  zeal  for  the  cause,  arrived  at  Constantinople,  the  emperor  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  hasten  the  business  to  a  conclusion.  Ho  de- 
scribed to  the  clergy  the  threatening  danger  which  might  thus  be  avert- 
ed. He  appealed  to  the  negotiations  already  mentioned,  under  the 
emperor  Johannes  Ducas,  when  the  Latins  were  by  no  means  accused 
of  impiety  on  account  of  theh:  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  required  that  their  addition  to  this  doctrine  should  be 
expunged  from  all  other  writings,  but  only  from  the  creed.  He  repre- 
sented to  them,  that  the  Latins  and  Greeks  agreed  as  nearly  together 
on  the  most  important  matters  of  faith,  as  if  the  difference  between 
them  was  only  a  difference  of  language.  There  needed  to  be  no 
scruples  about  admitting  the  name  of  the  pope  into  the  ecclesiastical 
books  {8i7TTV)^d),  and  of  mentioning  him  in  the  pubUc  prayers  of  the 
church,  since  the  same  thing  was  done  in  the  case  of  bishops  of  tan 
inferior  dignity,  as  a  mark  of  church-fellowship.  Why  should  there 
be  any  hesitation  about  calling  the  pope  brother  and  first  brother, 
when  even  the  rich  man  in  torments  did  not  hesitate  to  call  Abraham 
father,  from  whom  he  was  separated  by  that  great  gulf  which  indicated 
an  opposition  of  temper.  Even  though  the  right  of  appeals  to  the 
pope  were  sanctioned,  still,  owing  to  the  wide  separation  by  sea,  the 

^  The  words  of  the  historian  Nicephoros  mcres's  history  of  this  emperor's  reig^n,  liU 

GregoruSf  lib.  iv,  c.  viii :  kcU  ovtu^  uir'^ei  iv,  c.  xxv. 

Xaifjuv  6  /3a(7tXf  i)f,  ofiov  ry  roiavry  avy-        *  Pachymeres^s  History,  lib.  ir,  c  zxriii* 
XiiprjaeL  koI  ^tbv  airuv  eifievv  'cai   IXeuv        *  See  above,  p.  18S. 
air^  KaraoT^ifoi  olofievof.    George  Fachy- 
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thing  could  not  easily  be  carried  out  in  practice.^  The  patriarch 
Joseph,  who  was  otherwise  inclined  to  compliance,  and  whom  the 
emperor  was  disposed  to  indulge  out  of  gratitude  for  the  absolution  he 
had  obtained  from  him,  offered  here  the  most  determmed  resistance, 
being  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  common  sentiment  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Greek  church.  Not  having  sufficient  confidence  in  his 
own  learning,  he  requested  his  archivarius  (xagroqivla^)  Johannes 
Beccus,'  a  man  of  high  authority  on  account  of  his  knowledge  in  church 
Eterature,  and  his  rhetorical  gifts,  after  the  Byzantine  standard,  that 
he  would  give  a  public  expression  of  his  judgment  on  these  matters. 
Fear  held  him  back.  But  when  the  patriarch  bade  him  speak  on 
penalty  of  the  ban,  he  at  length  surmounted  his  fears,  and  in  direct 
terms  declared  the  Latins  to  be  heretics.  This  was  of  great  weight  on 
the  side  of  the  party  whom  he  led.  The  concentrated  fury  of  the 
emperor  now  fell  upon  him ;  he  was  thrown  with  his  whole  family  into 
prison,  and  the  emperor,  who  considered  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  gam  his  voice,  emploved  this  treatment  as  a  means 
also  of  bending  his  will  and  inducing  him  to  alter  his  tone.  For  the 
purpose  of  gaining  him  over,  extracts  from  the  older  church-teachers 
were  laid  before  him  in  his  dungeon.  He  desired  to  read  the  ex- 
cerpted passages  in  their  connection,  and  the  emperor  readily  consent- 
ed. He  was  permitted  to  leave  his  prison,  so  as  to  be  able  to  consult 
himself  all  the  books  he  thought  necessary.  One  might  be  disposed 
to  think,  from  the  way  in  which  the  change  in  Beccus's  opmions  was 
brought  about,  that  it  was  merely  a  hypocritical  pretence.  Yet  his 
later  behavior,  the  fidelity  with  which  he  adhered,  under  every  change 
of  circumstances,  to  the  principles  once  expressed  by  him,  evidence 
that  he  was  not  one  of  those  whose  views  are  determined  by  extra- 
neous considerations.  And  the  writings  subsequently  composed  by 
him  in  defence  of  the  union,  speak  the  language  of  conviction,  and 
lead  us  to  infer  how  the  change  must  have  been  brought  about  in  him, 
though  we  might  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  outward  circumstances 
also  exercised  an  unconscious  influence.  His  first  violent  declaration 
might  have  proceeded  from  the  passion  which  he  shared  in  common 
with  the  other  zealots  of  the  Greek  church,  before  he  had  made  any 
exact  mquiry  into  the  contested  points.  Now  he  had  leisure  and 
quiet  to  think  over  the  great  evils  which  had  been  wrought  by  the 
schism  and  the  violent  opposition  of  the  two  parties,  to  weigh  more 

^  See  the  report  of  George  Pachymeres,  him.    The  other  remarks,  that  ho  husied 

who  himself  took  a  part  in  these  proceed- .  himself  so  much  with  Hellenic  literature 

ings,  in  his  lastorj  of  this  emperor,  lih.  v,  that  he  couM  not  make  himself  so  well  ac- 

c  xii.  quainted  with  ecclesiasticaL     Vide  lib.  ▼, 

'  The  two  historians,  Kicephoms  Gre-  p.  381.  Perhaps  he  excelled  in  the  so* 
goras  and  Pachjmeret,  do  not  entirely  called  gifts  of  discourse  and  dialectics,  bat 
aeree  with  each  other  in  theirjndgment  had  litUe  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  or 
about  the  learning  of  Beocus.  Tlie  former  ecclesiastical  either.  If  he  was  no  great  pro- 
says  (lib.  V,  c  ii,  p.  IS9,  in  the  latest  col-  ficient  in  ecclesiastical  learning,  the  change 
lection):  in  the  knowledge  of  Hellenic  lite«  of  his  views  on  matters  of  ecclesiastiod 
ratnre,  others  had  gone  before  him ;  bat  in  controversy  may  be  more  easily  explained 
the  aoKTjaif  doyfuiruu  iKKA^aiaaTiKCrv^  aU  without  disadvantage  to  his  character. 
K»peared  as  children  in  comparison  with 

46* 
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exactly  the  points  of  dispute,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  far  more 
important  articles  in  which  both  the  churches  were  agreed.  The  com- 
promise already  proposed  by  many,  in  the  most  important  point  of 
dispute,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  appeared  to  him  a 
plain  and  obvious  one.  In  particular,  the  writings  of  the  venerable 
Nicephorus  Bleramydes,  writings  prompted  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the 

Eeace  of  the  church,  but  which  he  had  never  before  read,  seem  to 
ave  produced  a  great  effect  on  his  mind.  Thus,  from  being  the  most 
zealous  opponent,  he  became  by  degrees  the  warmest  supporter  of  the 
union ;  and  in  him  the  emperor  found  the  most  important  instrument 
for  promoting  his  designs,  an  instrument  which  he  needed  so  much  the 
more,  as  it  was  now  vain  to  expect  that  he  should  be  able  to  gain  over 
the  patriarch  Joseph,  who  had  bound  himself  by  an  oath.  Without 
listening  to  the  contradiction  of  the  zealots  for  the  ancient  doctrine 
and  freedom  of  the  Greek  church,  Michael  Paleologus  was  determined 
to  push  the  matter  through.  A  respectable  embassy,  charged  with 
valuable  presents,  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  so  the  work  of  union  was 
consummated,  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  after  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  pope.  A  confession  answering  to  the  faith  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  had  respect  also  to  the  doctrine  concermng 
the  Holy  Ghost,  was  accepted  and  read  in  the  name  of  the  Greek 
church ;  but  to  the  latter  was  conceded  the  right  of  retaining  their 
symbol  without  alteration,  as  well  as  other  pecuHar  usages,  which 
obtained  before  the  schism.  The  primacy  of  the  church  of  Rome  was 
admitted  by  the  Greeks.  The  emperor  had  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  peace-lovmg  patriarch  Joseph,  that  the  latter  should  quietly 
resign  his  patriarchate,  if  the  work  of  union  should  be  consummated  at 
Rome.  This  was  now  done;  and  he  hailed  it  as  a  welcome  event 
which  enabled  him  once  more  to  retire  to  the  cloister.  Beccus  was 
appointed  patriarch ;  and  Joseph,  being  forced  against  his  will  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  opponents  of  the  union,  though  he  himself  and  his 
former  archivarius  cherished  the  same  feelings  towards  each  other  as 
ever,  Beccus  was  made  by  that  party  the  brunt  of  the  most  violent 
attacks.  And  the  measures  to  which  the  emperor  resorted  in  order 
to  force  a  recognition  of  the  union,  and  punish  its  opponents,  who  might 
easily  be  represented  to  him  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  would  only 
serve  to  exasperate  that  party  and  stir  up  their  hatred  against  Beccos, 
who  was  certainly  a  great  sufferer  in  consequence  of  fiese  proceed- 
ings. Banishment  from  the  country,  imprisonment,  confiscation  of 
goods,  the  scourge,  the  cutting  off  of  ears  and  noses,  and  putting  out 
of  eyes,  these  were  the  means  which  the  emperor  employed  against 
the  enemies  of  the  seeming  peace  which  he  had  brought  about.  The 
fanatical  opponents  of  the  union  detested  its  advocates  still  more  if 
possible  than  they  did  the  Latins  themselves.  Their  fEtnaticism  mam- 
fested  itself  by  their  sedulouslv  avoiding  all  intercourse  with  the  other 
party,  by  which  they  imagined  they  should  be  polluted.  Beccus  had 
resolved,  at  first,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  calumnious  attacks  made 
against  himself,  for  he  feared  that  the  public  excitement  would  only 
be  increased.    But  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  impulse  to  de 
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fend  a  caaso  which  he  considered  Just  against  accusations  which  ap- 
peared to  him  sophistical  and  calumnious.  He  felt  constrained  to 
defend  the  Latins  against  that  fanatical  hate,  which  would  load  them 
with  every  heresy,  and  allow  the  agreement  in  the  essentials  of  faith 
to  be  utterly  forgotten.  He  showed  how  the  schism  had  been  ori^- 
nally  brought  about  by  outward  occasions  and  personal  animosities. 
He  endeavored  to  expose  the  groundlessness  of  the  accusations  of 
Photius  and  other  old  polemics.^  He  exerted  himself  withal  to  pro- 
duce a  spirit  of  greater  moderation ;  but  in  the  present  excited  state 
of  feelings  his  controversial  writings  could  only  serve  to  pour  fresh 
oil  on  the  flames  and  to  furnish  new  occasions  for  branding  him  as  a 
•heretic.  The  mania  of  these  disputes  once  more  penetrated  into  fami- 
lies. Laymen  became  zealous  for  differences  about  which  they  under- 
stood nothing  at  all,  as  if  the  very  being  of  the  Christian  faith  depend- 
ed thereon.  Those  melancholy  spectacles  of  the  fourth  century  were 
repeated,  when  disputes  on  such  matters  were  carried  on  in  bake- 
shops  and  public  baths,*- a  comparison  made  by  Beccus  himself,  who 
tells  us  that  children,  women,  aay- laborers,  peasants,  people  under- 
standing nothing  about  the  matter,  raised  a  great  clamor  and  outcry 
against  eve^  man  who  dared  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  peace  of  the 
church.^  H!e  then  cites  a  statement  of  Gregory,  of  Nyssa,  about  the 
Arian  controversies.^  "  The  same  thing,"  he  says,  "  I  see  happening 
nowadays  almost  everywhere.  Boys  going  to  school,  women  at  the 
spinmng-wheel,  peasants,  and  day-laborers  of  all  sorts,  are  more  intent 
and  interested,  than  they  are  upon  any  business  under  their  hands,  in 
passing  judgment  on  those  who  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Son."  And  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  thus  attacked  by 
the  opponents  of  the  emperor,  he  must  run  the  risk  of  incurring  that 
despot's  displeasure  by  the  greater  nobleness  of  his  own  character. 
He  availed  himself  both  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  him  as 
patriarch,  and  of  the  favor  which  he  had  won  as  promoter  of  the 
union,  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  many  of  the  wretched  victims  of  power. 
Violent  altercations  not  seldom  arose  between  him  and  the  emperor^ 
but  he  was  often  able  to  carry  his  point,  and  many  owed  to  him  their 
deliverance.  Yet  occasionally  he  failed  ;  and  the  boldness  with  whioh 
he  then  spoke  brought  down  upon  him,  for  the  moment,  the  monarch's 
displeasure.  Thus  it  happened,  that  the  emperor  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion refused  to  grant  the  patriarch,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  remon- 
strances, the  pardon  of  an  unfortunate  individual.  When  Michael 
afterwards  came  to  a  great  festival  of  saints,  Beccus  renewed  his 
remonstrances,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before.  Then  he  held 
back  the  hand  from  which  the  emperor  was  about  to  receive  the  holy 
supper,  declaring  that  he  would  not  offer  it  to  him  in  that  unforgiving 

^  See  the  controversial  writings  of  Beccus  Kpivovai,  roi)^  fiiKpbv  yovv  ri  roXftOvrac 

in  the  above-mentioned  ooUection  of  Iieo  inoypv^at  npd^  t^v  ttj^  iKK/.ijoiatniK^^  tU 

Allatius.  pif^V^  avvaiveciv. 

•  yvvaUeg  Kal  naidec  icai  uvdpef  tuv  dhjc  '  See  the  second  discourse  of  Beccos,  re- 

ov^ev  yeupyiKov  ^  dXAov  rivdf  (iavawmv  specting  his  unjust  deposition,  in  Loo  AllAt> 

^iov   nXiov  tldoruv  fieyaXov  tyk^fiaro^  Qnccia  orthodoxa,  t  ii,  p.  52, 109^. 
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mood  to  his  own  condemnation.     All  the  entreaties  of  the  emperor 
were  in  vam.     Ashamed  and  angry  he  left  the  church.     Beccos  with- 
drew from  the  patriarchal  palace  to  a  monastery,  and  the  emperor 
was  forced  to  recall  him  again  from  his  retirement.     Such  scenes  were 
ever  and  anon  repeated.     In  the  fourth  year  of  his  patriarchal  dig- 
nity, it  so  happened  that  Beccus  failed  once  more  in  his  interceasioos 
in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate  person.    Afterwards,  on  meeting  the  latter, 
he  called  God  to  witness  that  he  had  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
save  him.     This  was  so  interpreted  by  Beccus's  enemies  as  if  he  had 
pronounced  a  curse  on  the  emperor.     It  is  said  that  he  was  impeached 
for  high  treason.     He  gladly  resigned  the  patriarchal  office  and  re- 
tired to  the  monastery.     But  as  envoys  from  Rome  arrived  just  at 
that  time,  to  look  after  the  state  of  the  union  in  the  Greek  church,  the 
emperor  was  obliged  once  more  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Beccos,  in 
order  to  make  the  embassy  believe  in  a  peace  which  was  only  a  seenn 
ing  one.i     As  by  this  union  only  new  divisions  were  excited  in  the 
Greek  church,  the  thing  fell  more  and  more  into  neglect  on  both 
sides.     The  emperor  saw  that  he  had  not  obtained  his  object,  which 
was  to  keep  the  war  away  from  Sicily  through  the  mediation  of  Rome, 
and  became  himself  more  lukewarm.     In  Rome,  too,  it  was  under- 
stood, that  nothing  had  been  gained  by  the  seeming  union  ;  and  the 
papal  court  was  no  longer  influenced  in  its  conduct  towards  the  Greeks 
by  this  idle  play. — In  1281,  pope  Martin  the  Fourth  actually  went  so 
£&r  as  to  pronounce  the  ban  on  the  emperor,  and  Michael,  who  was 
governed  entirely  by  political  motives,  on  seeing  that  all  his  jdans 
were  frustrated,  would  gladly  have  retraced  all  his  steps,  if  he  could 
have  done  so  under  any  plausible  pretext. 

But  when,  in  the  year  1282,  Andronicus  succeeded  his  &ther 
Michael  in  the  government,  the  hatred  conceived  by  the  Greek  people 
towards  that  union  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  a  hatred  hitherto 
suppressed,  broke  out  for  that  very  reason  with  the  greater  violenoe. 
The  new  emperor,  who  had  never  been  a  friend  to  the  union,  followed 
with  good  will  the  reigning  tendency  of  spirit ;  and  far  from  being 
disposed,  like  his  father,  to  domineer  over  the  conscience,  he  desired 
above  all  things  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions.  The  fanaticism  of  the 
excited  multitude  prevented  him  from  observing  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  his  father  according  to  the  usual  ecclesiastical  forms.  Joseph  was 
now  regarded  as  the  regular  patriarch,  and  he  was  favored  also  by  the 
emperor.  Beccus,  who  had  to  be  protected  from  the  popular  fiuy, 
voluntarily  retired  to  a  monastery.  A  dignity  which  had  caused  so 
many  painful  hours,  and  involved  him  in  so  many  uncomfortable  dia- 

Eutes,^  he  probably  laid  down  without  regret,  though  he  afterwards  felt 
imself  compelled  to  complain  of  the  party  which  had  put  him  down 
by  arbitrary  will,  and  to  defend  his  good  cause  against  the  fanatics 
who  accused  him  of  heresy.    The  patriarch  Joseph,  now  reduced  by 

'    '  The  fuU  account  of  the  particolars  is    rpiapxov  rifiij^  iirixSpiJc  hc^^t  <if  mXXoMC 
In  Pachvmeres,  lib.  vi,  c.  xiy.  Koi  Xiyuv  kcU  fcparruv  idei^ev, 

'  Pachjrmeref  m js  of  him :  rff  toB  fra- 
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severe  illness  and  old  age  to  the  borders  of  the  grave,  and  who  could 
not  therefore  be  inclined  either  to  resume  such  an  office,  or  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  was  obliged,  by  those  who  pretended  to 
act  in  his  name  and  under  his  authority,  to  consent  to  be  borne  on  his 
sick-bed  into  the  patriarch's  palace.*  Under  the  patriarch's  name,  whose 
gentle  temper  was  altogether  averse  to  the  odious  practice  of  branding 
men  as  heretics,  as  well  as  to  all  other  extravagant  proceedings,  such 
acts  were  perpetrated  by  the  fanatical  monks  and  clergy  as  he  would 
have  utterly  disapproved  of,  but  which  the  feeble  state  of  his  body 
prevented  him  from  publicly  disclaiming.  All  who  had  in  any  way 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  union  were  regarded  as  cut  ofif  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  church ;  and  according  to  the  part  which  they  had 
taken  in  that  measure,  ecclesiastical  penalties,  more  or  less  grave,  in 
the  shape  of  pecuniary  mulcts,  were  imposed  on  them,  as  a  condition 
of  their  readmission  to  church-fellowship.  The  walls  of  the  churches, 
the  sacred  utensils,  were  looked  upon  as  polluted,  and  subjected  to 
various  ceremonies  of  purification.  But  Beccus  especially,  though  he 
had  voluntarily  withdrawn  himself  from  the  public  stage  of  action,  was 
made  the  object  of  hatred  and  persecution.  It  was  laid  to  his  charge 
that  he  had  forcibly  obtruded  himself  into  the  place  of  the  still  living, 
regular  patriarch.  He  was  held  up  to  scorn  as  the  enemy  of  the 
Greek  nation  and  church.  From  his  conciliatory  essays  men  pretended 
to  deduce  a  large  list  of  heresies  ;  and  in  this  church,  to  which  a  the- 
ology like  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  Latins  was  foreign  even  to  the 
more  moderate  class,  such  attempts  to  reconcile  the  contrary  views  in 
the  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  Beccus 
had  made  by  means  of  the  dialectical  formula  respecting  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  through  the  Son,  seemed 
offensive.  It  appeared  to  them  a  profane  and  impertinent  speculation 
on  matters  which  must  only  be  adored  in  silence.^  He  proceeded  by 
writmgs  and  by  discourses  to  defend  his  orthodoxy,  and  the  course  oi 
conduct  he  had  pursued.  He  ever  sought  to  show  that  he  had  given  up 
nothing  appertaining  to  orthodoxy,  but  had  only  allowed  himself,  for  the 
sake  of  the  peace  of.  the  church,  after  the  example  of  the  older  church 
teachers,  to  adopt  an  oUovoiua^  a  conception,  to  be  sure,  which  theolo- 
gians in  the  Greek  church  were  in  the  habit  of  usmg  in  a  very  indefi- 
nite sense,  even  at  the  expense  of  strict  veracity.  The  party  of  the 
zealots  required  that  he  should  acknowledge  Us  guilt,  confess  the 
legality  of  his  deposition,  furnish  a  written  recantation,  and  beg  for- 
giveness of  the  patriarch.    When  he  had  been  forced  against  his  will 

^  Beccus,  agreeing  with  tho   historian  ards,  to  depose  him.    Against  the  man,  in 

PachTmeres,  says,  in  the  first  discourse  re-  himself  considered,  not  a  word  of  ^reproach 

lating  to  his  anjust  deposition,  c.  iii,  of  this  could  be  cast,  ri^  ydp  6  fiCifto^,  uv^punov 

ciiange:  elxe  fikv  ijfjuic  V  f^^t  i  ^epovref  iyybq  bvra  "^avarov  avaia^riTeiv, 

6c6cjKafiev  ^at;roi)c,  tKeivov  Ah  tj  K^vrj^  ol  •  The  moderate  Pachymeres,  who  da* 

ydp  6  ^povoc,  6ti  fiijd'  Ua^ea^Tfy  dXV  krt&ii  fends  Beccus  on  many  points,  concurs  with 

M  Tdv  dpuvov.    And  he  adds,  that  he  did  this  way  of  thinking  :  rd,  nepl  ^eov  aujjHf 

not  say  this  in  the  way  of  reproaching  the  ftuXXov  Ixnv  rtKul  rifiuv  If  Xoyoic  awKrr^ 

man,  but  only  to  expose  the  wickedness  of  xal  detKvveiv  rrii^vKev.  The  History  of  Ajx« 

his  enemies,  who  were  determined,  at  all  haz-  dronicns,  lib.  i,  c  yiii.  t  ii,  p.  27. 
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to  appear  before  a  synod  at  Constantinople,  and  had  there  boldlj  de- 
fended himself,  he  at  len^h  consented  to  ^ve  way  for  the  moment,  to 
resign  the  patriarchal  and  priestly  offices,  to  snbscribe  a  confessioo  of 
faith  which  had  been  laid  before  him,  and  to  beg  forgiveneas  of  ibe 
patriarch  Joseph,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all  these  proceedings.' 
By  this,  the  clamors  of  his  enemies  were  for  the  present  appeased ; 
bat  only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  he  was  banished  to  Bmssa.  While 
here  also,  he  took  an  active  and  zealous  part  in  the  disputes  which  were 
ever  springing  up  afresh.  Before  a  synod  assembled  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  he  disputed  with  his  opponents  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  the  boldness  and  violence  with  which  he  spoke  in  public 
drew  down  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  who  had  but  one 
wish,  which  was  to  reconcile  all  the  parties  with  each  other.  He  was 
banished  to  a  castle  on  the  bay  of  Astacene  in  Bithynia,  and  here  nar- 
rowly watched ;  he  at  first  suffered  from  want,  till  the  emperor  became 
again  more  mildly  disposed  towards  him.  In  this  confinement,  in 
which  also  he  did  not  cease  writing  in  defence  of  his  cause,  he  spent 
fourteen  years,  and  died  there  in  1298. 

After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Michael,  and  the  reinstatement  of 
the  old  patriarch  Joseph,  the  party  of  the  Arsenians,  which  had  ever 
continued  to  propagate  itself  in  secret,  once  more  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity. They  were  as  zealous  against  Joseph  as  the  other  party  were 
against  Beccus  ;  and  the  same  fanaticism  as  the  followers  of  the  patri- 
arcli  Joseph  had  shown  in  avoiding  all  intercourse  with  the  unionists, 
the  Arsenians  manifested  in  refusing  fellowship  with  the  so-called 
Josephites.  They  wanted  to  have  a  church  by  themselves  at  Constan- 
tinople. No  one  was  pure  enough  for  them,  because  they  looked  upcm 
all  as  polluted  by  the  worship  performed  by  the  Josephites.  At  length 
a  magnificent  church,  that  of  All-saints,  occurred  to  them,  which  (of 
a  long  time  had  been  shut  up  and  not  used,  and  which  therefore  they 
might  suppose  themselves  entitled  to  regard  as  perfectty  pure, —  and 
from  the  peace-loving  emperor,  who  hoped  to  win  this  important  party 
by  mildness,  they  inanaged  to  obtain  this  church  for  their  assemblies. 
The  greater  the  concessions  made  to  them,  the  higher  rose  their  de 
mands  and  their  wishes.  Toleration  did  not  satisfy  them ;  they  wanted 
to  be  masters.  They  were  convinced  that  the  justice  of  iheir  cause 
would  be  made  manifest  by  a  judgment  of  God,  a  miracle.  They 
even  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  emperor  to  enter  into  their  foolifi^ 
proposals.  Ho  was  concerned  for  nothing  but  the  peace  of  the  churchy 
which  was  also  a  matter  of  political  importance.  This,  deceiving  him- 
self, he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  secure,  at  all  events,  whether  God 
by  a  miracle  decided  in  favor  of  the  Arsenians, —  in  which  case  the 
party  of  the  Josephites  would  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  ri^tSy 
—  or  the  miracle  did  not  take  place,  when  the  Arsenians,  undeceivedi 
would  be  obliged  to  yield.  He  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  bones  oi 
John  of  Damascus  should  be  given  them  for  this  purpose;  that  a 
writmg  in  attestation  of  their  cause  should  be  laid  on  these  bones,  and 

'  Fachymere8,lib.  i,  p.  34. 
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that  by  the  mediation  of  the  saint  a  miracle  might  be  wrought  for  their 
party.  Already  the  Arsenians  proceeded  to  prepare  themselves  by 
fasting,  prayer,  and  vigils  for  this  judgment  of  God;  when  the 
emperor,  whether  of  his  own  impulse,  or  by  the  influence  of  others, 
was  induced  to  alter  his  determination.  'Perhaps  he  feared  the  poht- 
ical  consequences  ;  for  easily  might  political  movements  attach  them- 
selves to  the  tendency  of  the  Arsenian  faction ;  as  the  victory  of  the 
cause  of  Arsenius  might  be  regarded  as  a  decision  against  the  legality 
of  the  reign  of  Michael  Paleologus,  and  consequently  of  his  successor. 
He  directed  that  the  trial  should  be  forbidden,  and  that  the  Arsenians 
should  be  told  that  men  ought  not  to  wish  to  have  things  decided 
according  to  their  own  notions,  but  should  follow  the  ways  of  divine 
wisdom,  as  they  were  made  known  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
Now  it  was  obvious  that  no  miracle  had  been  wrought  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  They  had  ceased,  ever  since  Christianity  began  to  be 
more  widely  spread.  The  writings  of  the  fathers  were  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  knowledge  of  God's  will,  —  even  as  Christ  himself  assured 
the  rich  man,  who  required  the  resurrection  of  one  from  the  dead,  that 
Moses  and  the  prophets  were  sufficient. 

In  vain  did  the  emperor -hope  that  after  the  death  of  the  patriarch 
Joseph,  in  1283,  to  whom  the  Arsenians  were  so  hostile,  both  parties 
might  be  reconciled  by  means  of  the  new  patriarch  Georgias :  the 
Arsenians  would  only  follow  the  decision  by  a  judgment  of  God.  As 
God  is  the  same  now  as  in  ancient  times,  said  they,  so  will  he  also 
ever  manifest  himself  by  miracles,  provided  only  we  doubt  not.^  And 
the  emperor  finally  yielded  to  them  in  order  to  secure  the  wished-for 
peace.  A  great  fire  was  to  be  kindled,  and  a  writing  composed  accord- 
mg  to  their  principles,  by  each  of  the  parties,  was  to  be  cast  into  it. 
The  party  whose  writing  remained  uninjured  should  be  held  to  be 
right ;  and  even  should  both  writmgs  be  consumed,  this  should  be 
regarded  as  a  token  whereby  God  signified  his  will  that  they  should 
conclude  a  peace  with  each  other.  The  emperor  directed  that  a  large 
vase  of  silver  should  be  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  The  great 
Sabbath  before  Easter,  »  day  held  especially  sacred,  was  chosen  for  the 
holding  of  this  judgment  of  God.  Before  a  numerous  and  gorgeous 
assembly,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  emperor  himself,  the  fire  was 
lighted,  the  two  documents  were  thi'own  into  it,  and,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  both  were  soon  burnt  to  ashes.*  Now,  even  the  Arsenians 
declared  themselves  ready  to  acknowledge  the  patriarch,  and  to  unite 
again  with  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  emperor,  who  thought  he  had 
accomplished  a  great  thing,  led  them  full  of  joy,  late  in  the  evening, 
in  rough  weather,  amid  ice  and  snow,  to  the  patriarch,  who  gave  them 
his  blessing.  Yet  the  joy  soon  proved  to  be  idle.  This  was  only  an 
effect  of  the  first  transient  impression  of  events ;  on  the  next  momins 
all  had  become  cool  again.  Thus  every  attempt  at  union  proved 
abortive,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  pains  taken  to  bring  the 
thing  about  by  outward  measures. 

'  Fachjmeres,  lib.  i,  p.  60.    '  FachTmerei  tayi:  rd  irvp  nin  i/yvoet  r^v  iovroi  ^mu¥$ 
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III.  Sects  which  stood  forth  in  Opposition  to  the  HiERARcnr. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  periods,  how  the  reactions  of  the 
sects  which  had  sprung  up  from  the  intermingling  of  oriental  theosophy 
with  Christianity,  still  continued  to  propagate  themselves  amid  all  the 
persecutions  in  the  Greek  church,  and  to  emerge  agam  from  obscurity 
under  continually  new  forms.  The  inward  corruption  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  the  unsatisfied  religious  need  of  the  laity,  furnished  a  good 
occasion  for  these  reactions.  The  political  and  ecclesiastical  despotism 
which  sought  to  suppress,  served  rather  to  promote  them.  If  mysti- 
cism sprung  up  here  and  there,  within  the  retreats  of  the  monastic  life, 
it  might,  by  its  very  opposition  to  this  prevaihng  worldliness,  be  the 
more  easily  led  into  an  anti-churchlike  direction,  or  to  blend  itself  with 
other  mystical  directions,  already  possessed  of  an  heretical  coloring. 
The  Faulicians  had  now  established  themselves  in  fixed  settlements, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  might  spread  back  again 
to  the  spots  whence  they  came ;  as  we  know  they  had  a  great  zeal  for 
making  proselytes.  Their  bravery  procured  them  admittance  among 
the  hireling  troops  of  the  hard-pressed  Greek  empire,  and  here  they 
enjoyed  a  new  opportunity  for  diffusing  abroad  their  doctrines.  In  the 
preceding  periods,  we  saw  the  sect  of  the  Euchites,  who  were  essen- 
tially distinguished  by  a  peculiar  modification  of  Dualism  from  the 
PaiUicians,  making  their  appearance  under  a  monk-like  shape,  and  we 
observed  their  efforts  to  get  introduced  among  the  Slavic  population.^ 
From  this  centre,  they  now  spread  back  again  into  the  Greek  empire ; 
for  the  sect  of  the  Bogomiles,  concerning  whom  we  are  now  to  speak, 
betray,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  by  an  affinity  of  doctrines, 
their  origin  from  that  quarter ;  and  the  express  testimonies  of  contem- 
porary writers  with  rega'rd  to  their  Bulgarian  extraction,  as  well  as 
their  manifestly  Slavic  name,  confirms  the  same  thing ;  whether  that 
name  was,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Greeks,  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that,  in  their  prayers,  they  were  heard  frequently  call- 
ing on  God  for  mercy ,2  or  whether  the  Slavic^ignification  of  the  word 
Bogumil,  one  beloved  of  God,^  is  the  fundamental  one,  so  that  this  name, 
denoting  a  pious  community,  may  be  considered  analogous  to  the 
"  friends  of  God,"  in  Germany.  What  is  said  by  themselves  goes  to 
show  that  they  sprung  up  out  of  the  midst  of  ecclesiastics  or  monks  of 
the  Greek  church. 

*  See  vol.  iii,  p.  591.  upxupiuv  koI  tuv  ukXov  ypa/ifiareuv  Kot 

*  **  Bog  milui,"  Lord,  have  mercy.  See  dida(jKu?.uv  fiw^tiv  ai/roi^,  bri  6  Xpiardc 
the  23d  chapter  of  the  Panoplia  of  Euthy-  h  Bjyii^Af^^  yewurai  (their  communities), 
mills  Zigabenus,  published  by  Dr.  Gicseler,  a^'  i/fiuv  yap  yevia^ai  rovq  trpCtrov^  6i6aa- 
1842,  in  the  Greek  original:  Bby  ij  twv  ku?,ovc  avruv.  Com  p.  what  is  said  by  the 
BovXyapufv  y?,ua<ja  Ka?M  rdv  i^cdv,  fiiXovi  Euchites,  vol.  iii,  p.  591.  Yet  in  the  pas- 
dh  TO  i'kerjaov.  elij  d'  uv  Boy6(it?.oc  kqt'  av-  sages  there  cited,  from  the  dialogue  of  Mi- 
Toi)f  6  Tov  ^€ov  rdv  iXeov  iiriarrufievoc.  chael  Psellus,  irepl  ivepyeia^  daiftovuVy 
Thus  this  name  would  be  analogous  to  that  p.  2,  ed.  Boissonade,  1 838,  by  the  lepdv  KOfi- 
of  the  Euchites,  Messalians.  ^a  is  to  be  understuod,  not  the  Catholic 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Gieseler  on  the  clerus,  but  the  Catholic  church  generally, 
above-cited  words  of  Euthymius.  Euthy-  as  opposed  to  the  novripdv  Kofifia  of  ihe 
miciB  cites,  from  the  Bogomiles :  i:apa  tuv  heretics. 
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The  Bogomiles,  like  the  Euchites  of  the  eleventh  century,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  older  Gnostics.  We  hear  not  a  word  from 
them  concerning  a  doctrine  of  Aeons,  or  concerning  an  original  evil 
principle.  But  they  busied  themselves  with  a  higher  doctrine  of  spirits. 
The  name  Satanael,*  and  the  figure  of  God  as  the  ancient  of  days,' 
might  seem  to  point  to  Jewish  elements,  which  had  exercised  an  influ- 
ence on  the  authors  of  the  sect.  Perhaps  on  this  point,  also,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bogomiles  themselves  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
who,  in  allegorically  expounding  the  account  of  the  star  of  the  wise 
men,  called  Jerusalem  the  Catholic  church,  the  star  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  had  first  guided  them  to  the  Catholic  church,  where  they  learned 
from  the  priests  and  lawyers  that  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  that  is, 
that  the  true  Christ  was  to  be  found  in  that  community  which,  by  a  re- 
action of  reform,  had  itself  gone  forth  from  the  Catholic  church. 3  Satan- 
ael,  they  regarded  as  the  first-bom  son  of  the  supreme  God, — in  which 
they  agreed  with  the  Euchites,  and  with  one  particular  view  of  the 
Parsic  dualism,^ — who  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  armed  with  divine 
power,  and  holding  the  second  place  after  him.  To  each  of  the  higher 
spirits,  God  had  committed  a  particular  department  of  administration, 
while  Satanael  was  placed  over  all,  as  his  universal  vicegerent.  Thus  he 
was  tempted  to  become  proud ;   and,  intoxicated  with  the  sense  of  his 

S>wer  and  dignity,  was  for  making  himself  independent  of  the  supreme 
od,  and  founding  an  empire  of  his  own.  He  endeavored,  also,  to 
lead  away  from  their  allegiance  the  angels  to  whom  God  had  entrusted 
the  management  of  the  different  portions  of  the  world ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded with  a  part  of  them.  The  Bogomiles  believed  they  found  Satan- 
ael described  in  the  unjust  steward  of  the  parable,  and  they  expended 
much  labor  in  expounding  the  several  points  iq  the  parable  in  accord- 
ance with  this  notion.*  Satanael  now  called  together  the  angels  who 
had  apostatized  with  him,^  and  invited  them  to  join  him  in  laying  the 
groundwork  of  a  new  creation,  independent  of  the  supreme  God,  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  for  the  Father  had  not  yet  deprived  him 
of  his  divine  form,  he  had  not  as  yet  lost  the  El,  but  still  possessed 
creative  power.  He  let  himself  down,  therefore,  with  his  apostate 
companions,  into  chaos,  and  here  laid  the  foundations  of  this  new  em- 

*  Like  Sammael,  among  the  Jews.  and  last  by  Thilo,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
■  The  words  of  Eathymius :   Aiyovatv^    Cod.  apocryph.  Novi  Testament!,  p.  885. 

ovK  bvap  fiovov  TToXKuKiq  iiXka  Koi  vnap  The  same  doctrine  concerning  the  apostasy 

^Tiiireiv  rbv  naTipa  (if  yifwura  ^advye-  of  Satanael  occasioned  by  pride,  concerning 

vtiov,  ed.  Gieseler,  p.  33.  How  they  repre-  the  arts  which  he  employed  to  sedace  the 

sented  God,  also,  under  a  human  shape :  angels,  placed  as  vicegerents  over  the  dif-- 

airdptjTTOTTpoau-nov  viroXafiiSavovai^  p.  7.  ferent  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the 

*  See  the  excerpt,  from  Euthymius,  pub-  comparison  between  Satanael  and  the  un- 
lishcd  by  Gieseler,  p.  35.  just  steward,  is  there  carried  out  Ib  all  its- 

*  See  my  Church  History,  vol.  i,  sect  2,  particulars, —  a  certain  proof  that  the  abova 
p.  489.  document  is  to  be  traced,  directly  or  indi- 

*  These  doctrines  are  all  found  again  in  the  rectly,  to  the  Bogomiles.  In  fact,  this 
conversation  betwixt  Christ  and  the  apostle  apocryphal  writing  is  said  to  have  been 
John,  published  under  the  name  of  this  apos-  brought,  by  an  heretical  bishop^  (torn  Bul> 
tie,  which  apocryphal  writing  was  published  garia  to  France. 

from  the  Archiv'cs  of  the  Inquisitorial  tribu-  •  According  to  the  above-mentioned 
nal  at  Carcassone,  by  the  Dominican  Jean  Pseudo-Johanncan  gospel,  it  was  a  third 
Benoist,  in  his  Histoire  des  Albigeois,  i.  i,  jMut  of  the  angels. 

VOL,  IV.  47 
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pire ;  with  his  angels  he  created  man,  and  gave  him  a  body  formed 
out  of  the  earth. ^    To  animate  this  being,  he  meant  to  give  him  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  spirit ;   but  he  was  unable  to  carrj  the  work  to  its 
completion.    Therefore  he  had  recourse  to  the  supreme  God,  beseech- 
ing him  to  have  pity  on  his  own  image,  and  binding  himself  to  share 
with  him  in  the  possession  of  man.    He  promised  that,  by  the  race  pro- 
ceeding from  man,  the  places  of  those  angels  should  be  made  good  who 
had  fallen  from  God  in  heaven.^   So  the  supreme  God  took  pity  on  this 
image,  and  communicated  to  it  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit,  and  so  man 
became  a  living  soul.     But  now,  when  Adam  and  Eve,  who  had  been 
created  with  him,  became  radiant  with  splendor,  in  virtue  of  the  divine 
life  that  had  been  communicated  to  them,  Satanael,  seized  with  envy, 
resolved  to  defeat  the  destination  of  mankind  to  enter  into  those  vacant 
places  of  the  higher  spiritual  world.   For  this  purpose  he  seduced  Eve, 
intending  by  intercourse  with  her  to  bring  forth  a  posterity  which 
should  overpower  and  extinguish  the  posterity  of  Adam.   Thus  Cain 
was  begotten,  the  representative  of  the  evil  principle  in  humanity ; 
while  Abel,  the  oflfepring  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  the  representative  of 
the  good  principle.    Satanael  ruled  in  the  world  he  had  created.    He 
had  power  to  lead  astray  the  majority  of  mankind,  so  that  but  few 
attained  to  their  ultimate  destination.   It  was  he  who  represented  him- 
self to  the  Jews  as  the  supreme  God.     He  employed  Moses  as  his 
instrument ;  giving  him  the  law,  which  in  fact  the  apostle  Paul  de- 
scribes as  begetting  sin ;  he  bestowed  on  Moses  the  power  of  working 
miracles.    Many  thousands  were  thus  brought  to  ruin  by  the  tyranny 
of  Satanael.     Then  the  good  God  had  pity  on  the  higher  nature  in 
humanity  which  had  proceeded  from  himself  and  was  akin  to  his  own, 
in  that  humanity  which  had  become  so  estranged  from  its  destination 
by  the  crafty  plots  of  Satanael.     He  determined  to  rescue  men  from 
the  domuiion  of  Satanael,  and  to  deprive  the  latter  of  his  power.     For 
this  purpose,  in  the  5500th  year  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  he 
caused  to  emanate  from  himself  a  spirit  who  was  called  the  Son  of  God, 
Logos,  the  archangel  Michael,  exalted  above  all  the  angels,  the  angel 
of  the  great  council,  Isa.  9:  6,  who  was  to  overthrow  the  empire  of  Satan- 
ael and  occupy  his  place.     This  being  he  sent  down  into  the  world  in 
an  ethereal  body,  which  resembled  an  earthly  body  only  in  its  outward 
appearance.    He  made  use  of  Mary  simply  as  a  channel  of  introduction. 
She  found  the  divine  child  already  in  its  swaddling-clothes  in  the 
manger,  without  knowing  how  it  came  there.     Of  course,  all  that  was 
sensible  here,  was  merely  in  appearance.     Satanael,  who  held  Jesus  to 
be  nothing  more  tlian  a  man,  and  saw  his  kingdom  among  the  Jews 
drawn  into  apostasy  and  endangered  by  him,  plotted  his  death.     But 
Jesus  baffled  him ;  in  reality,  he  could  not  be  affected  by  any  sensu- 
ous sufferings.     He  who,  though  supposed  to  be  dead,  was  exalted 

*  In  the  account  of  the  creation  of  man  '  We  recognize,  here,  something  com- 

(anthropogony),  the  above-mentioned  apoc-  mon  to  the  Bogomiles  with  the  church 

ryphal  gospel  diftered  entirely  from  the  theology;  for  it  was  a  very  commonly- 

doctrine  of  the  Bogomiles,  as  the  latter  is  spread  doctrine,  that  the  elect  among  men 

represented  by  Eutbymius.  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  fallen  ftogelB. 
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above  all  suffering,  appeared  on  the  third  day,  in  the  full  vigor  of  life ; 
"when,  laying  aside  the  veil  of  his  seeming  earthly  body,  he  showed  him- 
self to  Satanael  in  his  true  heavenly  form.  The  latter  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge his  supremacy,  and  being  deprived  by  Christ  of  his  divine 
power,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  name  El,  and  remain  nothing  but  Satan.^ 
Christ  then  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  be  the  second  after  him, 
and  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  ruined  Satanael.^  When  Christ  was  now  re- 
moved from  the  earth,  and  taken  up  into  heaven,  God  caused  a  second 
power,  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  emanate  from  himself,  who  took  the  place  of  the 
now  risen  and  exalted  Christ,  by  his  influences  on  individual  souls  and 
the  community  of  the  faithful.^  It  may  be  noticed  as  a  character^ 
istic  peculiarity,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  represented  by  the  Bogomiles 
under  the  form  of  a  beardless  youth,  doubtless  a  symbol  of  his  all- 
renovating  power.  They  regarded  it  as  the  final  end  of  all  things,  that 
when  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  should  have  finished  their  whole  work, 
all  the  consequences  of  the  apostasy  from  God  would  be  removed,  and 
the  redeemed  souls  would  attain  to  their  final  destination.  Then  God 
would  receive  back  into  himself  those  powers  which  had  emanated  from 
him,  and  all  things  would  return  to  their  original  unity .^    Accordingly, 

*  It  is  manifest  from  a  comparison  of  Eu-  other,  that  Christ,  at  his  exaltation  to  the 

thjmius  with  himself,  that  he  has  repre-  tight  hand  of  Grod,  assumed  a  rank  next  to 

sentcd  the  matter  erroneously,  when  he  the  Father,  and  at  the  same  time  sunk  back 

says,  earlier  (p.  13,  1.  c.),  the  good  God  into  the  essence  of  God,  from  which  he  had 

deprived  Satanael  of  the  El,  in  punishment  emanated.    One  of  these  statements  evi- 

for   his   cohabiting   with   Eve.     Wlmi   ho  dently  excludes  the  other.      The  only  way 

himself  says  (p.  17)  contradicts  this,  and  to  clear  up  the  contradiction,  is  to  suppose 

is,  without  doubt,  the  correct  statement,  that  what  is  here  represented  as   tHlcing 

namely,  that  this  was  first  brought  ahout  by  place  at  the  same  moment,  is  really  dis- 

Christ.     So  the  accounts  given  by  Euthy-  tributed  into  different  moments,  the  sitting 

mius  generally,  may  not  always  be  quite  at  the  right  hand  of  God  taking  place  di- 

accurate.    So  it  may  not  be  an  altogether  rcctly  after  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascen- 

faithful  representation  of  the  Bogomilian  sion  to  heaven,  while  his  return  into  the 

doctrine,  when   Euthymius    (p.  17)   says  essence  of  God  was  not  to  take  place  till 

that,  according  to  the  same,  Satanael  is  not  after  the  completion  of  the  whole  work  of 

only  deprived,  by  Christ,  of  his  El,  but  also  redemption,  and  the  total  destruction  of  Sa- 

thrust  down  to  hell ;  for  this  contradicts  tanael's  kingdom. 

what  Euthymius  himself  observes  (p.  37),  '  P^uthymius  may  possibly  be  under  a 

where  he  says  the  Bogomiles  taaght  that,  mistake  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  from 

as  Satanael  once  had  the  temple  of  Jerum-  failing  to  distinguish  different  moments, 

1cm  for  his  seat,  so,  after  its  destruction,  ho  when  he  represent*  it  as  the  doctrine  of  the 


yet  he  still  contrnuod  to  exercise  a  certain  rpivrpoauiro^    dad   rov    nevraKtcxi^'fff''''ov 

power  over  the  unredeemed.    Euthymius  nevraKooiotTTov  Irewf,    namely,  since  the 

perhaps  failed  here,  as  in  other  cases,  to  birth  of  Christ ;  see  4  2.3.   rAv  Trarf/ia  ftev 

separate  things  which  were  altogether  dis-  ^C  ykpovra  fSa^yeveiov,  rdv  6k  vlov  c!>f 

tinct  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Bogomiles.  inrivr/TTjv  uvdpa^  rd  Sk  rrvevfia  rd  ayiov  cif 

•  Euthymius  doubtless  falls  mto  the  mis-  ?.eio'!rp6aij'rrov  veaviav. 
take,  again,  of  not  sufficiently  separating        *  Tdv  vlov  koI  rd  irvtvfia  rb  &ytov  elc  rbv 

things  which  were  distinct,  when  he  attrib-  narepa  nuXiv,  «^'  ov  npo^?.i^ov^  avaP.vi^jy- 

utes  to  the   Bogomiles  the  doctrine  that  vai  Kal  TpiTrpoaunov  airbv  airb  rov  irtvra- 

Christ,  after  his  ascension  to  heaven,  relin-  Kicx'^?u6aTov  krov^  uxpt  nal  rpiuKwra  koX 

quished  his   independent  existence,    and  rpiuv  huv  xPVf*f^''''i^^^'''^  Trukiv  yevitrBai 

again  sunk  back  into  the  one  essence  of  the  fiovovpocrunov.  Here,  again,  it  is  easv  to  see 

Father.  Elra  elaeT^^elv,  6^cv  i^X^e^  kclI  that  Euthymius  has  confounded  things  dif- 

uvalv'^rivai  nuXiv  elc  rbv  naripa,  p.  17.  ferent  in  kind;  for  it  cannot  be  a  correct 

In  fact,  the  two  assertions  contradict  each  representation  of  the  Bogomilian  doctrine 
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the  Bogomilian  view  of  the  Trinity  is  most  nearly  akin  to  the  Sabellian ; 
and  from  this  point  of  view  they  might  say,  conforming  to  the  faith  of 
the  church,  that  they  believed  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.* 

They  rejected  the  church  baptism,  as  a  mere  baptism  with  water, 
following  here  the  anti-judaizing  Gnostics ;  and  as  the  apocryphal 
gospel  of  John  faithfully  represents  on  this  point  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bogomiles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  looked  upon  John  the 
Baptist  as  a  servant  of  the  Jewish  God  Satanael,  and  the  water-bap- 
tism therefore  which  proceeded  from  him  as  opposed  to  Christian 
baptism.  The  only  Christian  baptism  was  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  to 
be  imparted  simply  by  calling  upon  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  There  were  two  modes  of  initiation  into  their  sect ;  after 
the  individual  who  wished  to  be  received  into  their  community  had 
first  prepared  himself  for  it  by  the  confession  of  sins,  fasting,  and 
prayer,  he  was  introduced  into  their  assembly,  when  the  presiding 
oflBcer  laid  the  gospel  of  John  on  his  head,  and  they  invoked  upon  him 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer..  A  season  of  pro- 
bation was  then  assigned  to  him,  during  which  he  must  lead  a  life  of 
the  strictest  abstinence.  If  men  and  women  bore  testimony  that  he 
had  faithfully  observed  this  season  of  probation,  he  was  once  more 
introduced  into  their  assembly,  placed  with  his  face  towards  the  east, 
and  the  gospel  of  John  again  laid  on  his  head.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  assembly  again  touched  his  head  with  their  hands,  and  sung 
together  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  that  he  had  proved  himself  worthy  to 
tecome  a  member  of  their  community. 

As  they  rejected  outward  baptism,  so  they  seem  also  to  have  rejected 
altogether  the  outward  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper ;'  probably 
understanding  the  Lord's  supper  spiritually  and  symbolically  of  the 
communion  with  Christ,  as  the  bread  of  life  that  came  down  from 
heaven ;  to  which  also  they  applied  the  petition  for  our  daily  bread  in 
the  Lord's  prayer,  as  signifying  a  participation  in  the  new  fellowship 
of  life,  founded  by  Christ ;  and  by  this  petition  the  original  unity  of 
the  spiritual  world  —  in  virtue  of  which  all  called  upon  God  as  their 
common  Father,  but  which. had  been  broken  up  by  Satanael — was 
restored.     The  Lord's  prayer  was  the  symbol  of  this  unity  restored.* 

with  regard  to  Christ  to  saj  tliat,  aflcr  fin-  like  an  outward  celebration  of  the  Lord*8 

ishing  his  work  on  earth,  he  sunk  back  supper,  yet  we  cannot  with  safety  argue 

into  the  divine  essence  ;  still  less  can  it  be  back  from  this  circumstance  to  the  tenets 

BO  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  held  by  the  latter,  for  there  were  still  many 

agency  was  to  begin  at  tlie  verj'  point  of  points  in  which  the  two  sects  differed  from 

time  when  Christ  ascended  to  heaven.   We  each  other. 

are  perifectly  warranted,  therefore,  to  repre-        '  We  must  endeavor,  as  far  as  the  case 

■ent  the  theory  otherwise,  so  as  to  make  admits  of  it,  to  make  out  the  real  opinion 

it  consistent  with  itself.  *"  of  the  Bogomiles,  from  the  obscure  account 

*  Euthym.  ^  2  :  Tif  rpelc  ravrac  KXijaeig  by  Euthymius,  compared  with  a  passage 
r^  Ttarpl  npocinrrovai  Kal  uvdpuTTOTTpoaD'  in  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  John.  Enthy- 
trov  TovTuv  inoXa/i^uvovait  irap*  ixaripav  mius's  words  are :  'kprov  ttj^  Koivijviaf 
/itjv'iyya  &KTiva  UTidfiirovTa,  r?/v  fiev  viov,  dvofia^ovai  r^v  npocevx^v  tov  irar^p  iiftuv^ 
•Hjv  de  rrvruttarof .  ^^  uprov  yap  (jtrjai  rdv  kniovctovy  notffptov 

•  If  we  find  among  those  Catharists,  di  Koivuvia^  dfioiu^  t^v  ?.eyofievTfv  h  t^ 
who  in  various  respects  were  related  to  the  eiayyeX'Kf)  dia^tjKtiv,  tovto  yap  ^ol  rd 
Bogomiles  in  their  doctrines,  something  norripiov  n  KaLvfi  dia^Ktj'    uvotikqv   6k 
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We  should  notice  in  this  connection,  that  the  Bogomiles,  consistently 
with  their  Docetism,  could  recognize  no  other  than  a  spiritual  com- 
munion with  Christ.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  according  to  the 
dominant  church,  flicy  interpreted  as  an  offering  to  evil  spirits  residing 
within  the  church. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  manifest  into  what  opposition  with 
the  dominant  church  the  Bogomiles  would  be  driven  by  their  mystical 
element.  They  contended  against  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of 
the  saints,  and  of  images.  The  true  ^eotoxosj  said  they,  is  the  soul 
of  the  real  believer,  of  the  Bogomile,  which  carries  the  Logos  in  itself; 
and  while  it  leads  others  to  the  divine  life,  produces  that  life  out  of 
itself.  In  the  Iconoclasts,  they  recognized  kindred  spirits.  It  was 
only  the  patriarchs  and  emperors  of  this  party  whom  they  regarded 
as  Christians.  The  image  worshippers,  on  the  other  hand,  they  called 
idolaters.  They  honored  especi^Jly  Constantino  Copronymus,  a  fact 
easily  explained  from  popular  rumors'  concerning  him.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance affords  grounds  for  important  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  this  sect.  We  find  evidence  here,  that  this  sect  had  sprung 
up  neither  in  a  foreign  country,  nor  at  this  particular  point  of  time  ; 
else,  how  could  they  have  known  so  much  about  this  emperor,  or  how 
should  they  concern  themselves  about  him  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

When,  however,  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  church  appealed 
to  miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  saints,  it  never  occurred  to  the 
uncritical  minds  of  the  Bogomiles  to  call  these  miracles  in  question. 
They  resorted  to  another  mode  of  confutation.  As  it  was  their  doctrine 
that  every  man  is  attended  by  a  good  or  evil  spirit ;  they  said,  the 
evil  spirits  connected  with  those  advocates  of  error  in  their  lifetime, 
wrought  these  miracles  after  their  death,  with  a  view  to  seduce  the 
simple  and  lead  them  to  worship  the  unholy  as  holy.  Nor  could  they 
tolerate  that  reverence  for  the  cross  which  was  permitted  even  by 
Iconoclasts.     This  we  might  infer,  indeed,  from  their  view  of  Christ's 

Sassion.  And  when  men  told  them  of  the  power  of  the  cross  over  the 
emoniacal  world,  they  either  replied  that  evil  spirits  hailed  the  symbol 
with  joy,  as  typifying  the  instrument  which  they  would  have  employed 
for  the  death  of  the  Redeemer,  or  that  they  only  practised  dissimu- 
lation in  order  to  lead  men  into  error.  The  churches  they  scorned,  as 
seats  of  evil  spirits ;  for  the  Most  High,  who  has  heaven  for  his  habita- 
tion, dwells  not  in  temples  made  with  hands.  According  to  their  own 
principles,  they  might,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  persecution,  pretend 

Selfnfov  r^v  Afi^ripav  Toirov  furaXtfrffiv.  bibnnt   sanguinem    meam,  isti    fllii    Dei 

He  EtLjs  himselff  that  Bogomiles,  when  Tocabantar.    And  to  the  qaestion,  what  it 

asked  in  what  sense  they  understood  these  meant  to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood, 

words,  replied  that  they  did  not   know  Christ  answers :  Ante  niinam  diaboli  cam 

themselves ;  whether  it  waa  that  the  indi-  omni  militia  sua  a  gloria  patris  in  oratione 

TiduaU  of  whom  he  inquired  belonged  to  orando  sic  glorificabant  patrem  in  orationi- 

the  more  ignorant  class,  or  that  they  did  bus  dicendo :  pater  noster,  qui  es  in  coelis, 

not  wish  to  dinclose  the  esoteric  sense  of  the  et  ita  omnia  cantica  eorum  ascendebant 

doctrine.     From  the  apocryphal  gospel,  ante  sodcm  patris.     £t  cum  cecidissent, 

the  words  of  Christ  belong  here :  Quia  ego  postea  non  possunt  glorificare  Deum  in 

sum  panis  vitae  descendens  de  septimo  oratione  ista. 
ooelo  et  qui  manducant  carnem  meam  et       *  See  yoI.  iii,  p.  222. 
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to  "join  in  the  church  worship.  They  looked  upon  it  all  as  the  work  of 
evil  spirits  ;  and  then  they  supposed  a  certain  dominion  over  the  world 
was  allowed  by  the  Father  to  Satanael,  until  the  termination  of  the 
seventh  aeon  (the  seven  thousandth  year).  The  Bogomiles,  like  one 
class  of  the  Euchites,  noticed  by  us  in  the  preceding  periods,  beliered 
they  ought  occasionally  to  enter  into  some  agreement  with  Satanael 
and  his  powers  so  long  as  his  empire  still  subsisted.  They  appealed, 
in  proof  of  this,  to  the  words  ascribed  to  Christ  in  one  of  their  apocry- 
phal gospels :  "  Reverence  not  the  evil  spirits  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  anything  from  thepa,  but  that  they  may  not  injure  you."^ 
"  Therefore,"  said  they,  "  we  are  bound  to  reverence  the  evil  spirits 
dwelling  in  the  temples,  lest  they  be  wroth  against  those  who  omit  to 
do  so,  and  involve  them  in  ruin  (namely,  by  stirring  up  persecutions 
agamst  them)."^  They  cited  also  another  apocryphal  saying  of 
Christ :  "  Save  yourselves  with  craft,"3  the  maxim  by  which  they 
sought  to  justify  the  various  arts  of  dissimulation  resorted  to  by  them 
for  the  salvation  of  their  lives.  The  words  of  Christ,  in  Matt.  23 :  3, 
they  explained  as  follows :  "  We  should  affect  to  do  everything  which 
the  hierarchy  prescribes ;  but  not  really  follow  their  works."  The  fact 
also  that  Christ  spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  was  one  to  which 
they  gave  their  own  peculiar  interpretation. 

Since  the  Bogomiles  regarded  the  body  as  a  prison-house,  wherein 
the  soul,  which  is  related  to  God,  has  been  confined,  death  appeared 
to  them  the  means  of  release  for  such  faithful  ones  as  had  become  par- 
takers of  the  divine  life  here  below.  "  These,"  said  they,  "  do  not 
die,  but  they  are  transported  over,  as  it  were,  in  a  sleep,  putting  off 
this  earthly  coil  of  the  flesh  without  pain,  and  putting  on  the  imper- 
ishable and  divine  clothing  of  Christ."^ 

As  it  regards  the  canon  of  the  Bogomiles,  Euthymius  reports  that 
they  rejected  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  received 
the  Psalms  and  prophets,  and  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  whether  he  has  correctly  represented  their  opinion  on  this  point 
may  well  be  doubted.  Certainly  they  did  not  attribute  to  the  other 
books  the  same  authority  as  to  the  gospel  of  John,  which  in  fact  always 
appears  as  the  principal  book  with  them.  Very  probably  they  might, 
in  conversation  with  the  friends  of  the  church,  to  whose  views  they 
wished  to  accommodate  themselves,  have  appealed  to  these  Scriptures, 
where  they  thought  they  could  interpret  them  in  favor  of  their  own 
doctrines,  w^ithout  allowing  them  on  that  account  the  authority  of  a 
rule  of  faith.  It  may  be  too  that,  like  the  Manichaeans,  they  distin- 
guished in  these  Scriptures  parts  that  were  true,  from  others  which 
they  considered  false.     It  is  plain,  that  they  could  not,  according  to 

1  Ttfiare  rii,  datfioiua,  o(>x*  tva  ti^t'Xn^rjTe  '  Tpoff^  owi^^re. 

ffop*  avrdv,  uXk*  Ivii  fi^  pXarlfooiv  ifxdc.  *  Toi)f  toiovtovc  ^^  ^iny^vfjoKeiv,  6XXii 

•  The  relationship  of  the  Euchites  and  fie^iaraa^ai,  Kai^uirep  iv  ^jtv^,  rd  m^Xiv^ 

Bogomiles  with  the  so-called  Syrian  devil-  tovtI    koI    aapxivdv  irepi^oXaiov   dnopi^ 

worshippers,    Jezidaners,    can    hardly   he  kKdwfiivovc  Kal  r^v  &^aprov  Koi  ^UQ9 

mistaken  ;  whether  it  was  that  the  latter  tov  Xpicrrov  aroXifv  Mvoftivovg. 
■pning  from  the  former,  or  that  both  had 
a  common  origin. 


^ 
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their  doctrine,  receive  the  whole,  unless  they  allowed  themselves  in 
the  most  forced  interpretations.  It  would  be  even  so  T\ith  the  gospel 
of  John,  which  so  directly  contradicts  their  representation  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  it  may  justly  be  questioned,  whether  their  gospel  was 
really  the  genuine  gospel  of  John.  The  history  of  Christ's  infancy 
they  expldned  as  a  symbohcal  clothing  of  higher  facts,  or  as  a  myth. 
They  asserted  also,  that  the  gospels  had  been  falsified  by  the  church 
teaching ;  and  they  named  Chrysostom^  in  particular,  as  one  of  these 
falsifiers.  Owing  to  their  theosophic  bent,  they  were  set  against  all 
scientific  culture.  The  grammarians,  with  whom  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do,  were  to  them  the  same  as  the  scribes  of  the  New 
Testament,  whom  they  put  in  one  class  with  the  Pharisees. 

While  the  Bogomiles  looked  upon  the  dominant  church  as  a  church 
apostate  from  Christ,  and  ruled  by  Satanael,  they  represented  them- 
selves as  the  true  Christians,  citizens  of  Christ.^ 

As  they  supposed  they  might  resort  to  every  species  of  accommoda- 
tion and  dissimulation,  as  they  generally  succeeded  by  their  rigid  and 
monk-Uke  life  in  commanding  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  and  before 
they  began  to  divulge  their  peculiar  doctrine  cited  from  the  Bible  a 

Sreat  deal  that  was  applicable  to  Christian  life  and  opposed  to  the 
octrines  of  the  church,  they  found  no  diflSculty  in  getting  hearers 
among  the  laity  and  clergy  in  Constantinople,  and  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  country .^  Adherents  of  this  sect  were  to  be  found  in 
the  greatest  families  connected  with  the  court.*  The  emperor,  Alexius 
Comnenus,  on  hearing  of  this,  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  in  ferreting 
out  the  doctrines  which  were  held  so  secretlv,  and  in  bringing  their 
beads  and  teachers  to  punishment.  Information  having  been  obtained, 
by  torture,  from  certjdn  members  of  the  sect  who  had  been  arrested, 
that  an  old  man,  known  as  a  monk,  and  named  Basilius,  stood  at  their 
head,  the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  brought,  in  a  covert  manner  — 
as  it  was  pretended  —  to  the  palace,  where  he  treated  him  with  great 
honor,  invited  him  to  sit  at  his  own  table,  and  professed  a  wish  to  be 
instructed  in  their  doctrines,  with  a  view  of  joining  the  sect.  Basilius, 
though  at  first  mistrustful,  at  length  fell  into  the  trap,  and  set  forth 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  to  the  emperor,  his  imagined  disciple. 
But  behind  a  curtain  sat  one  charged  with  the  business  of  takmg  down 
minutes  of  the  whole  conversation.  When  the  thing  had  been  carried 
far  enough,  the  curtain  was  raised,  and,  to  his  consternation,  Basilius 
saw  the  notables  of  the  spiritual  and  secdar  orders,  the  former,  under 


*  Vide  4  21.  secretly  joined  this  sect,  continued  to  celc- 
'  XptffTtavol,   Xf}i(TTom2lTat.     See  the  bratc  mass  as  before,  p.  122.    Eathyniias 

little  tract  of  Eathymins  against  the  Bogo-  says,  in  the  tract  on  the  sect  of  the  Bogo- 
miles, published  in  J.  ToUu  Itinerar.  ItaRc.  miles,  published  by  J.  ToUc,  p.  112:  '£v 
p.  112:  XP'-^'^''^^^^  kavrox^c  bvofjid^ovTe^  tru(ry  ir67>.€i  Kal  x^P^  '^^^  ^"i^opxi^  iirmo^or 
ol  uLaoxpLOToi  and  ;jfpi(rr<MroJUrac,  p.  122.  (e*  ^^  •^v* 

•  In  Anathem,  xii,  (J.  ToUii  msignia  « 'Eve^oi^vve  rd  KOKhv  koI  ejc  oUiac 
Itinerar.  Ital.),  it  is  said,  that  those  who  fityioToc  Kal  ToXkov  nXfj'^ovc  ^rltaro  rd 
joined  the  Bogomiles  from  the  lay  order,  deivov.  Anna  Comncna  Alexiai,  lib.  XT 
did  not  hesitate  to  partake  of  the  church  f.  387,  Ed.  Yenet. 

commonioo,  and  that  the  priests,  who  had 
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the  presidency  of  the  fatriarch  Nicholas,  isemble*!  Sefire  ^m 
copv  of  what  he  had  said  to  ttie  emperor  was  shown  him,  mod  he  «»- 
fcsied  that  these  were  his  doctrines,  and  declare-!  lumself  reaJr  to 
saffer  the  loss  (^  all  things  for  them.  Upon  thi?,  he  was  led  avmj  tD 
prison,  and  macj  of  a9  ranks  were  arrested  as  6i>gomiles.  Of  ifaese, 
Bome  confessed  that  thej  had  joined  the  sect ;  others  demed  h.  To 
separate  the  innocent  from  the  guikv  the  emperor  resorted  to  a  trick, 
in  which  very  probablj  he  mav  hare  been  outwitted  by  manr  of  Us 
victims.  He  directe*!  that  all  who  had  been  arrested  shool^l  appev 
on  a  public  place,  be&re  a  grand  and  nomerDns  assemblr.  in  the 
centre  of  which  sat  the  emperor  himself,  elevated  on  a  tfarone.  Two 
great  fires  were  kindled ;  by 'one  of  these  was  erected  a  cross,  by  flie 
other  none.  The  emperor  now  declared  that,  as  he  was  onahle  to 
distinguish  the  innocent  from  the  guilty,  he  would  cause  them  all  to 
be  put  to  death.  Those  who  wishea  to  die  as  belierera  should  pas  to 
the  fire  with  the  cross,  and  pay  their  homage  to  the  latter.  A  drnskm 
baring  thus  been  made  among  the  condemned,  the  emperor  directed 
both  parties  to  be  conducted  back  to  their  places.  TIkkc,  wlnnn  by 
this  test  he  supposed  he  had  ascertained  to  be  orthodox,  he  dtsmiapcd 
with  a  few  words  of  admonition.  The  others  he  sent  back  to  thdr 
prison.  The  emperor  and  the  patriarch  expended  a  great  deal  of 
labor  in  gradually  instructing  these  latter,  which,  however,  £d  not 
succeed  except  with  a  few,  who  were  tiierefore  pardoned.  Tlie  rest 
were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Basilius  alone,  who  woiuH 
listen  to  no  persuarions,  being  the  leader  of  the  sect,  was  condemned 
to  die  at  die  stake  (a.  d.  1119).  It  is  ssud  that  he  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  his  execution  at  first  in  a  triumphant  confidence  of  fidth, 
singing  the  thirtieth  Psalm.'  But  when  he  came  nearer,  and  beheld 
the  curling  volume  of  flames,  he  could  no  longer  suppress  the  CeeEngB 
of  nature.  Clasping  together  his  hands,  he  held  them  before  his  bee ; 
but  m  the  end  he  held  fast  to  his  confes^on. 

The  Bogomiles  were  already  too  widely  spread  in  the  Greek  empire, 
to  be  rooted  out  by  such  measures  as  ttieae.  Among  laymen,  ec<^9i- 
astics,  and  monks,  many  might  continue  to  go  on  and  propagate  them- 
selves in  secret.  The  writings  of  a  venerated  monk,  Constantinos 
Chrysomalos,  are  said  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  (UShaion  of 
&ese  doctrines.  But  it  was  not  till  after  his  death,  that  attention  waa 
directed  to  the  threatening  danger  from  this  quarter ;  and  a  synod 
assembled  under  the  emperor  Emanuel  Comnemus,  in  1140,  at  Con- 
stantinople, pronounced  sentence  of  condenmation  on  him  and  his 
followers,  let  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  name  Bogomiles 
was  not  here  employed  for  the  purpose  of  stigmati&ng  as  heretka  those 
who  had  no  connection  with  them,  but  attacked  firom  some  odier  point 
of  view  the  prevailing  woridliness  of  the  dominant  church  ;  persons 
who  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Bogomiles,  except  a  certain 

'  It  may  be  doabted  wbetherbifl  words,    is  represented  as  expecting  that  the 
and  the  lirelj  hope  therem  expressed,  have    would  not  hurt  him,  but  angeb 
■oC  been  undmtood  too  grosslj,  when  he    flutch  him  fnm  the  mkbt  of  "^ 
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fervent  mystical  tendency,  which  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the  common 
church  theology.  Perhaps  a  certain  connection  may  have  subsisted 
between  this  mystical  tendency  and  the  Bogomiles ;  yet  we  have  no 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  this  tendency  itself  had  sprung  out  of 
Bogomilian  principles. 

It  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  communicated  to  us  from  the 
writings  of  this  monk,  that  there  existed  a  secret  society,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  imparting  a  higher  spiritual  life  than 
could  be  attained  by  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  in  connection 
with  which  there  were  many  rites  and  ceremonies  of  initiation.  The 
transformation  of  man  by  a  new  divine  life,  making  him  capable  of 
the  intuition  of  divine  things,  was  set  over  against  a  dead  Scripture 
learning,  and  the  mechanical  forms  of  the  church ;  an  antagonism 
constantly  occurring  under  various  forms,  in  the  mystical  theology  of 
all  ages.  We  find  great  use  made  here  of  the  ideas  of  St.  Paul,  a  cir- 
cumstance not  wont  to  distinguish  the  mysticism  of  the  Greek  church, 
which  possessed  less  affinity  with  the  Pauline  spirit ;  neither  do  any 
indications  of  it  appear  among  the  Bogomiles.  Since  the  subjective 
element,  the  progressive  development  of  a  divine  life  beginning  with  a 
change  of  nature  (^di^aatoixeicDaig^^  was  considered  the  main  thing, 
without  which  no  man  could  be  in  the  true  sense  a  Christian,  this  led 
to  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism.  '^  Those  who  had  been  baptized  in 
childhood,  without  previous  instruction,  were  not  Christians,  it  was 
said,  though  they  were  called  so.     Though  they  might  live  in  the 

ui'avlice  uf  iiiaiiy  virtues,  yet   these  were  nuthiug  better  than   single 

good  actions  among  the  heathen."  It  was  understood  by  this  party 
that  the  characteristic  thing  in  the  condition  of  a  Christian,  did  not 
consist  in  insulated  virtues,  but  in  the  main  direction  and  bent  of  the 
whole  life.  '^  All  singing  and  praying,  all  participation  in  the  outward 
rites  of  the  church,  all  study  of  the  Scriptures,  is  dead  and  nugatory, 
separate  from  this  inward  change,  whereby  man  is  delivered  from  the 
power  of  the  evil  principle.  Though  one  should  know  every  word  of 
Scripture  by  heart,  and  in  the  pride  of  that  knowledge  which  puflfeth 
up,  pretend  to  teach  others,  still,  it  profits  nothing,  unless  accom- 
panied with  this  higher  instruction  in  spiritual  things  ;  this  transforma- 
tion, this  new  shaping  of  the  condition  of  the  soul.^ 

In  his  polemical  attacks  on  holiness  by  works,  Chrysomalos  follows 
the  apostle  Paul.  ^'  To  the  obtaining  of  that  grace  of  mward  trans- 
formation," says  he,  ^^  man's  own  doings  can  contribute  nothing :  it  is 
obtained  by  faith  alone.  It  is  by  this  al(me  that  a  man  becomes 
capable  of  any  real  virtue.  Though  such  as  have  not  attained  to  that 
higher  position  may  insist  upon  it,  that  they  bring  forth  good  actions 
for  God's  sake,  still,  they  really  act  from  a  sort  of  instinct  rather  than 
from  rational  consciousness."^  We  here  meet  with  the  doctrine  which 
often  occurs  among  the  mystics,  that  all  purely  human  agency  must 

'  Kl  fi^  Kanfxv^fV'fC  a^^iC  uvaeroixeiCh  •  ^atftocn  yiip  iotKevai  roi^^  ravra  Korofh 
ceut  {or  fieracToixeiuoeu^)  rvx^ffi  Kol  fiofh  ^ovvrac  «a^  duoXoyoivTac  fikv  diH  rdv 
l^uaeuc  Tuiv  ^vxiiuifv  a^rwv  i^euv.  ^ebv  KaTop^ovv^  akoyo^  61  ravra  Tocovvroc 
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Sink  to  nothing,  and  God  alone  produce  the  entire  work  in  the  sod 
which  he  fillf).  I  fence,  aTI  which  the  man  does  himself  appears  tainted 
with  «in.  "  It  profits  Christians  nothing  to  live  in  the  practice  of  all 
the  virtues,  and  to  shun  all  the  vices,  though  they  do  it  for  God's 
sake,  if  they  have  not  obtained  a  spiritual  feeling  of  the  indwelfing  of 
the  Divine  spirit,  producing  within  them  by  nature  and  withoat  con- 
straint that  which  is  good,  and  making  them  quite  invincible  to  Ae 
temptations  of  evilJ  He  who  is  not  conscious  that  God  himself  accom- 
plisties  his  own  will  in  him  through  Christ,  labors  in  vain.*  Those 
tnjc  Christians  who  have  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  Cliristian  manhood 
stand  no  lonjjer  under  the  law.  By  virtue  of  God's  agency  within 
them,  they  fulfil  the  law  to  the  utmost." 

Contempt  for  all  civil  authority  was  one  charge  brought  against  the 
followers  of  this  doctrine.  But  a  seditious  turn  could  hardly  be  united 
with  a  mysticism  of  this  sort.  The  charge  probably  grew  out  of  the 
spiritual  self-conceit  with  which  they  affected  to  look  down  upon  all 
the  liigh  dignities  in  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  orders  as  belong- 
ing to  a  much  lower  sphere  of  spiritual  understanding  than  their  own. 
Perhaps  they  only  inveighed  against  those  extravagant  titles  which, 
after  the  oriental  fashion,  were  in  those  times  bestowed  on  the  great, 
and  declared  them  to  be  idolatrous  and  unworthy  of  Christians.  So 
at  least  we  might  gather  from  many  of  their  expressions.' 

They  are  said  to  have  maintained,  that  no  man  is  a  Christian  who 
is  not  conscious  of  having  within  him  two  souls,  one  subject  to  sin,  and 
one  superior  to  all  evil,  sinless.**  If  this  is  a  correct  representation  of 
their  doctrine,  it  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  that,  first,  by  the' 
now  birth,  man  has  a  soul  without  sin ;  and,  by  means  of  it,  is  in  a 
condition  to  resist  the  soul  burdened  with  sin.     We  can  hardly  sup- 

Eose,  however,  that  on  the  basis  of  this  mysticism,  such  an  antagomsm 
ctween  the  godlike  and  ungodlike  principles  would  be  considered  as 
having  been  first  called  forth  by  Christianity.  More  probably,  tiie 
doctrine,  in  this  particular  aspect  of  it,  has  not  been  correctly  repre- 
sented ;  and  perhaps  the  opinion  was  this,  that,  from  the  very  first, 
there  are  in  every  man  two  souls ;  ^a  higher  nature,  which  St.  Pad 
designates  as  the  inner  man,  —  a  nature  superior  to  all  contact  wiUi 
sin,  but  which  through  the  predominance  of  the  ungodly  principle  ii 
prevented  from  passing  into  action :  this  is  first  made  active  by  be- 
coming united  with  its  original  source  through  the  redemption,  k 
tlius  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  foreign  nature ;  and  so  the  man  attains 
to  freedom  from  sin.  With  the  laj-ing  on  of  hands,  unction,  and 
various  m}*stic  rites,  the  consecration  was  consummated  by  the  spiritual 
superiors  of  the  society  on  those  who  longed  after  tiiis  a»aatoii»m9igfi 

'  ti  ft^  viHfHiv  ulc^ifctv  Tov  ^eiov  in*r{s        '  6aa  vpdc  urtftiav  upX'K  ^inunn  <^  ^^ 

h'  QvrsH^  tvrf}}W%'ro(  T^  u'^ai^dv  Kai  amv^'     vetv  uTO^v<if)v0avri  rovg  o^cMy  d^   zort 
rui-v  JTurrij  snwgi'iToc  JrpOf  rd  kqkov.  upxovri  ri/uTV  9  KpOfKiinfoiv  drrovaiorrwf. 

rcnti  (?u:ai^i  ruf  tv  arry  roi^  i^rov  rd  ^eX^ua    f^  airuv  liraaoprfror.  n^  df  ojM^ff.'Mifw. 
•4*roi^  it4a  Ifopr  X^oro^*  df  Kfv^  koti^,        *  As  it  is  called,  dcd  ripf  rcXcom^fHiimiC^ 


IHB  MONK  NIPHOX.  S6S 

That  reaction  against  the  corrupt  church  proceeding  from  a  spirit  of 
reform,  Tvhich  it  was  ever  found  impossible  to  suppress,  was  doubtless 
propagated  in  a  secret  manner  ;  ana  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Emmanuel  Comnenus,  a  certam  monk  appears  at  Con- 
stantinople, bj  the  name  of  Niphon,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  this 
more  widely  spread  movement.  By  his  pious  and  strict  life  he  had 
won  imiversal  reverence.  He  is  described  as  being  a  man  unversed 
in  the  ancient  literature,  but  so  much  the  more  familiar  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures.i  That  one  who  was  governed  by  a  predominant 
practical  and  biblical  tendency,  who  from  his  childhood  had  occu- 
pied himself  chiefly  ^with  the  study  of  the  Bible,  should  allow  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Bogomiles,  is  in  itself 
hardly  probable,  but  it  is  more  easy  to  conceive  that  such  an  one 
might  be  impelled  by  his  opposition  to  a  dead  and  formal  orthodoxy, 
and  the  hierarchy  connected  therewith,  to  a  mystical  theology.  We 
must  also  admit  it  to  be  possible,  that  a  school  for  the  propagation  of 
Bogomilian  ideas,  had  formed  itself  among  the  monks,  and  that  Niphon 
may  from  the  first  have  been  educated  in  this  school.  This  Niphon 
seems  to  have  exercised  an  extensive  mfluence.  He  maintained  a 
close  correspondence,  particularly  with  the  bishops  of  Cappadocia,  and 
there  was  a  peculiar  spirit  which  seems  to  have  animated  these  bish- 
ops. Some  clue  to  the  matter  was  got  hold  of,  and,  under  the  pres* 
idency  of  the  patriarch  Michael  of  Constantinople,  several  endemic 
9wv)d%  were  held  there  in  opposition  to  these  tendencies.^  Men  were 
£sposed  to  trace  in  them  the  diffusion  of  Bogomihan  principles ;  but 
the  only  thing  that  could  point  to  such  principles  is  what  was  said  of 
this  party,  that  they  did  not  regard  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  true  God.^  But  considering  the  slight  respect  which  was  paid  to 
truth  among  the  Greeks  of  this  period,  we  may  doubt  whether  such  a 
declaration  is  altogether  worthy  of  credit ;  and  even  if  it  were,  such  a 
doctrine  may  just  as  well  be  traced  to  other  sources  as  to  the  sect  of  the 
Bogomiles.  When  those  bishops  were  accused  of  rebaptizing  such  as 
had  received  infant  baptism,  on  the  ground  that  they  regarded  this  tran- 
saction as  invaUd,  having  been  performed  by  vicious  men ;  this  cer- 
tainly is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Bogomiles,  who  allowed 
no  validity  to  water-baptism  in  any  way.  ,  Various  other  circumstances 
indicate  a  tendency  which  was  seeking  to  restore  primitive  Christian^ 
ity,  striving  to  oppose  superstition.  Without  needing  to  resort  to  the 
hypothesis  of  any  Bogomilian  element,  wo  may  on  this  groufid  alone 

luii  Tiji  TUfV  ;fc/pwv  l:Ti^iaeuc  ruv  kitLorri-  i9civ,  rolf  iepoi^  61  Xoyiotc  in  ircuduv  iavrbv 

fiovuv  oUovofiuv  TtfC  fivariKrjc  Tavrij^  X^P'-'  iitidovf.     Lib.  ii,  p.  64,  cd.  Meineke. 

rof  —  6iu  rfic  ehayofievric  Karrixv^^^f^  re  •  See  the  excerpts  from  the  acts  in  the 

Kai  /ivrjaeu^  fiipuv  re  xp*-<^^<^C  uvaaToixeiO'  above-cited  worit  of  Leo  Allatias,  lib.  ii,  c. 

^ivTEC-    The  presidents  iTrtaKevdaTai.    See  xii,  p.  67 1 . 

Ihe  excerpts  from  the  acts  of  that  Synod,  '  Thus  in  the  copy  of  the  transactions 

in  Leonis  AUatii  de  ecclesiae  occidentalis  with  Niphon,  it  is  said  of  him,  tliat  he  pro* 

atque  orientalis  perpetua  consensioue.    Co-  nounced  the  anathema  on  the  God  of  the 

Ion.  1648.    Lib.  ii,  c.  xi,  p.  646.  Hebrews     Leo  Allut.   1.  c.  p.  6S2;   and 

•  The  historian  of  this  time,  John  Cin-  John  Cinnamos  says  of  h^m,  1.  c  p.  64 : 

namos,  says  of  him :  iraideiac  fikv  t^^  t/KV-  rdv  'Ei3paluv  uTzpoaenoisiTo  ^eov, 
kXIov  Kal  fiaT^fj/iuTuv  oidk  fiixpi  t^dpOQ  M- 
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satisfactorilj  account  for  it,  that  they  would  sanction  no  otber  adora- 
tion of  the  cross,  except  that  which  was  paid  to  a  cross  bearing  the 
inscription  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  consequently  referring 
immediately  to  Christ  himself;  that  they  declared  those  miracles  said 
to  be  wrought  by  the  bare  sign  of  the  cross  a  work  of  the  devil,  and 
that  they  steadfastly  opposed  all  images  of  saints.  The  monk  Niphon 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement  in  a  monastery.  But  the 
patriarch  Cosmaa,  Michael's  successor,  restored  him  to  liberty;  —  and 
he  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  that  prelate,  insomuch  that  he  made 
him  his  confidant  and  table-companion.  The  friendship  of  such  a  man 
would  lead  us  to  judge  favorably  of  Niphon  s  character ;  for  all  the 
accounts  agree  in  describing  Cosmas  as  a  person  of  great  piety  and 
worth ;  of  a  strict  life,  self-denying  love,  and  a  benevolence  which  gave 
away  everything,  to  the  very  raiment  which  he  wore.  Similarity  of 
disposition,  and  a  like  dissatisfaction  with  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Greek  church,  may  perhaps  have  made  Cosmas  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  Niphon.  The  only  fault  that  could  be  found  with  him  was, 
that  his  excessive  simplicity  made  him  the  dupe  of  that  monk.^  But  men 
could  easily  avail  themselves  of  the  orthodox  zeal  of  the  emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus  to  ruin  the  monk  Niphon ;  and  perhaps  the  whole 
was  a  mere  plot  contrived  for  the  downfall  of  Cosmas,  who,  as  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  would  be  to  many  an  object  of  envy.'  As 
Cosmas  would  not  abandon  Niphon,  after  the  latter  had  been  con- 
demned by  an  endemic  synod^  but  persisted  in  declaring  that  he  was 
a  holy  man,  the  sentence  of  deposition  was  passed  upon  himself.  He 
signified  to  the  synod  his  abhorrence  of  the  corrupt  church,  saying 
that  he  was  like  Lot  in  the  midst  of  Sodom.3 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Greek  emperor  John  Zimisces 
had  assigned  Philippohs,  a  city  of  Thrace,  as  a  seat  for  the  Paulicians. 
This  city  was  in  the  twelfth  century  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  sects 
hostile  to  the  church,  till  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  was  led  by 
his  wars  into  these  districts.  He  disputed  for  several  days  in  succes- 
sion, from  morning  to  evening,  with  the  leaders  of  these  sects,  and  they 
brought  against  him  many  passages  from  the  Bible.  A  large  number 
declared  themselves  convinced,  and  submitted  to  baptism  ;  they  might 
calculate  on  receiving  marks  of  distinction  from  the  emperor.  Such 
as  would  not  be  converted  he  summoned  to  Constantinople,  and  gave 
them  a  dwelling-place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  imperial  palace.  He 
there  continued  to  labor  with  them.  As  a  rival  to  the  heretical  colony 
at  Philoppolis,  he  founded  a  city  called  after  himself,  Alexiopolis,  in 
which  converted  Paulicians  and  other  converted  heretics  were  to  settle.^ 
But  it  certamly  admits  of  a  doubt  whether  many  of  these  conversions 
were  sincere,  and  whether  the  emperor  did  not,  in  spite  of  himself) 

*  As  John  Cinnamos  sa^s  of  him  :  &V'  the  emperor  against  him  was,  a  suspicion 

"Spunoct  tA^v  tov  d^cXotif  cif  olfiai  rdXhi  of  political  intrigue,  which  the  enemies  of 

irdvra  irenAovrrfKCt^  aya^a.  Cosmas  had  contrived  to  excite  against 

■  According  to  Uie  account  of  the  his-  him,  —  a  suspicion  of  intrigue  wim  his 

torian  Nicetas  Choniates,  lib.  ii,  p.  106,  ed.  brother  Isancios. 

Bekker,  the  connection  with  Niphon  was  ^  Leo  AUat.  1.  c.  p.  686. 

only  a  pretext ;  and  what  had  prejudiced  *  See  book  xiv  of  Alexias,  near  the  close 
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contribute,  by  the  founding  of  such  a  pretended  orthodox  colony,  to  the 
spread  of  the  heresies  in  those  very  regions,  whereby  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  transportation  of  these  tendencies  into  the  Western 
church. 

We  saw  in  fact  already  during  tke  preceding  period,  how  the  sects 
that  originated  in  the  East  had,  amidst  the  confusions  of  these  centuries, 
diffused  themselves  into  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  before  they  were 
discovered.  By  the  manifestations  just  described  as  occurring  in  the 
oriental  church  itself,  and  by  the  .lively  intercourse  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  this  diffusion  of  heretical  opinions  would  be  still  more 
promoted.  There  were  a  set  of  men  who,  in  the  periods  of  which  we 
speak,  went  under  the  name  of  Catharists.  The  sects  which  may  be 
traced  up  to  them  appear  scattered  in  different  countries,  under  dif- 
ferent names,  which  may  serve,  partly,  to  indicate  their  original 
extraction,  partly  to  mark  the  ways  of  their  later  dispersion,  and  partly 
to  hint  the  causes  which  procured  them  an  introduction.  The  most 
current  name  is  that  of  Catharists,  which  indicates  their  Greek  origin, 
and  which  they  applied  to  themselves  because,  as  they  pretended, 
they  were  the  only  true  church.  This  name  should  not  bo  confounded 
with  the  Gazzariy  which  mdicates  an  origin  from  Oazzarei,  the  penin- 
sula of  Crimea ;  as  the  name  Bulgaria  Bugri^  indicates  an  origin  from 
Bulgaria ;  Slavonic  an  origin  firom  the  midst  of  the  Slavic  tribes ; 
Publicani,  perhaps  a  mutilation  of  the  name  Paulicians,  indicates  their 
spread  in  fcK)uth  France  and  in  Provence,  which  was  called  Novem- 
populonia^  with  allusion  to  the  nickname  publicans,  patereneSj  indi- 
cating their  connection  with  that  insurrection  against  the  clergy  which 
was  provoked  by  the  Hildebrandian  principle  of  reformation  itself.^ 
The  name  TesserantSy  weavers,  marks  the  spread  of  these  sects  among 
the  weavers  in  South  France,  a  class  of  artisans  which  in  all  times 
seems  peculiarly  disposed  to  be  carried  away  by  mystical  tendencies. 
Many  things  in  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  these  sects  carry  so 
fresh  an  oriental  impress,  akin  to  the  Gnostic,  on  their  very  front, 
that  the  fact  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  of  their  fresh' 
oriental  origin.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  from  what  we  find 
reported  concerning  their  doctrines,  that  they  did  not  rest  content 
with  the  bare  mechanical  tradition  of  what  had  come  to  them  from  th& 
East ;  but  that  the  principles  and  doctrines  received  from  abroad  were 
elaborated  and  wrought  over  by  them  in  an  independent  manner. 
Men  who  were  capable  of  this  must  have  been  found  among  them,, 
like  Johannes  de  Lugio,  for  example,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century  is 
mentioned  as  an  original  teacher  and  author  among  them.  The  scien- 
tific spirit  of  the  Western  church  exercised  a  power  over  this  originally 
oriental  tendency,  by  the  influence  of  which  many  peculiar  modifica- 
tions were  introduced.  Notwithstanding  the  agreement  in  certain 
general  principles,  in  Dualism,  and  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  we  still 
discover  oppositions  and  diversities  m  their  doctrine; — where  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  an  original  dif- 

'  See  above,  p.  94. 
VOL.  IV.  48 
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ference  in  the  oriental  systems  at  bottom,  from  which  these  sects  were 
derived,  or  from  modifications  of  a  peculiar  kind,  introduced  bj  Ae 
later  occidental  schools. 

As  it  regards  the  most  important  difference,  the  question  admits  of 
a  very  easy  decision.  This  main  difference  consists  in  the  following 
particulars:  That  one  party  among  the  Catharists  started  from  an 
absolute  Dualism,  assumed  the  existence  of  two  ground-principles,  one 
opposed  to  the  other,  and  of  two  creations  corresponding  to  these 
principles ;  while  the  other  party  admitted  only  a  relative  Dualism, 
and  regarded  the  evil  principle  as  a  spirit  fallen  from  God,  who  became 
the  author  of  a  revolution  in  the  universe.^  In  the  last  party  we 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  a  relationship  with  the  Bogomiles,  and  their 
derivation  from  this  sect, —  a  derivation  confirmed  also  by  the  apocry- 
phal gospel  under  the  name  of  the  apostle  John,  which  their  bishop 
i^^azarius  brought  along  with  him  from  Bulgaria.  Now  the  matter 
admits,  it  is  true,  of  being  so  represented  as  if  the  derivation  from 
the  Bogomiles  was  common  to  the  entire  sect  of  Catharists,  and  as  if 
this  view  of  Dualism  was  the  original  one  amongst  them,  while  abso- 
lute Dualism  is  to  be  considered  as  a  later  modification  introduced  in 
the  West.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  aflSnity  between  the  systems  of 
the  Catharists  which  sprung  out  of  these  two  tendencies,  still,  that 
fundamental  difference  is  too  essential  a  one,  it  appears  in  a  form  too 
clearly  bearing  the  impress  of  its  primitive  oriental  ori^n,  to  favor  the 
supposition  of  such  an  origin.  We  might  with  greater  propriety  trace 
many  of  the  affinities  in  the  two  classes  of  Catharists  to  a  later  com- 
mingling of  the  sects  together,  brought  about  by  their  common  hostility 
to  the  dominant  church  system,  and  to  the  monistic  principle  of  dog- 
matism, in  which  union  their  doctrines  mutually  exerted  an  influence 
upon,  or  passed  over  into,  each  other.  We  may  feel  ourselves  war- 
ranted, therefore,  to  assume  the  existence  of  another  sect  from  the 
East,  different  from  the  Euchites,  or  Bogomiles,  as  the  source  whence 
to  derive  the  other  principal  party  of  Catharists.  In  this  case  we 
might  first,  with  contemporary  writers,  consider  Manichaeauism  as  this 
source,  from  which  the  above-mentioned  more  abrupt  Dualistic  ten- 
dency is  to  be  derived ;  but  the  marks  of  Manichaeauism  are  by  no 
means  indisputable.^    Their  doctrine  concerning  creation,  concerning 


*  This  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  the  unknown  festival  of  the  Catharists 

work,  which  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  the  Manichnean  Benus  is  a  mere  conjeotnn, 

most  important  source  of  our  knowledge  refuted  by  what  the  writer  himself  states; 

of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catharibts, —  the  for  his  informers,  who  had  once  been  meiB- 

work  of  the  domlnican  Moncta,  Ad  versus  bcrs  of  the  Catharist  sect,  told   him  that 

Catharos  et  Valdcnses,  published  by  Kic-  this  festival,  which  they  called  Malilosa^todJL 

chini,  — but  all  the  accounm  agree  in  fixing  place  in  autumn.    But  Mani*s  festival  of 

upon  it  as  the  main  distinction.  the  martyrs  happened  in  the   month  of 

'  The  abbot  Ecbert  of  Schiinau  cites,  March.    Again,  Ecbert  cites,  it  is  true  (1. 

indeed,  in  his  first  sermon  against  the  Ca-  c.  f.  103),  the  declarations  of  Catharists 

tharists  (Bibl.  patr.  Lu^d.  t.  xxiii,  f.  602),  themselves  to  prove  their  derivation  from 

a  fact  which  undoubtedly,  if  well  estab-  Manichaeauism,  to  wit,  that  they  accused 

lished,  would  go  far  to  indicate  an  origin  Augustinof  divulging  their  mysteries.  But 

from  Manichaeanism,    namely,  that  this  neither  from   this  circumstance  could   so 

girty  celebrated  the  Manichacan  festival  much  be  inferred.    The  Catharists,  it  is 

ema  (see  vol.  i,  sect  ii,  p.  505 j.  Bat  that  probable,  had  simply  allowed  themselvcf 
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the  origin  of  man,  concerning  Christ,  is  by  no  means  a  Manichaean 
one,  and  we  are  led  much  more  naturally  to  think  of  tlie  Paulicians 
and  other  sects  related  to  Gnosticism  ;  though  they  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  Paulicians,  who,  consistent  to  their  original  tendency, 
admitted  no  opposition  of  esoterics  and  exoterics  within  their  body,  by 
the  fact  that  such  a  distinction  actually  existed  among  them. 

To  speak  first  of  the  party  which  started  from  an  absolute  Dualism  ; 
they  supposed  two  principles,  then,  subsisting  from  all  eternity,  and 
two  creations  corresponding  to  these  principles.  The  good  God  they 
regarded  as  the  primal  source  of  a  world  of  imperishable  existence 
related  to  himself;  whilie  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  all  perishable 
existence,  aa  being  null,  untrue,  could  only  be  traced  and  referred  to 
the  evil  principle.  With  this  they  united,  however,  the  doctrine  of  a 
correspondence  of  the  lower  and  higher  worlds.  Everything  existing 
here  below,  as  visible  and  perishable,  they  taught,  has  its  corre- 
spondent, though  under  a  form  adapted  to  that  higher  region  of 
existence  in  the  upper  world ;  a  view  which  reminds  one  of  the  Mani- 
chaean doctrine  oi  the  pure  elements,  but  which  not  less  finds  its 
analogy  in  the  Gnostic  opposition  between  an  ori^nal  and  a  represen- 
tative world.  In  defence  of  their  Dualism,  they  appealed  to  many 
passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  all  that  is  said  concerning 
the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit,  world  an4  God,  being  inter- 
preted by  them  in  this  sense.  They  insisted  especially  on  the  passage 
in  John  8 :  44,  where,  as  they  would  have  it,  the  devil  is  described  as 
one  who  had  never,  from  the  first,  stood  in  truth  and  goodness.^  Like 
their  opponents,  who  regarded  Aristotle  as  the  irrefragable  authority 
for  all  rational  truth,  they  too  appealed  confidently  to  his  authority  as 
favoring  their  views.^  In  the  processes  of  nature,  these  Dualists  did 
not  believe  it  was  possible  to  recognize  the  self-revealing  God.  Its 
unconsciously  working,  destructive  powers,  making  no  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evU,  seemed  to  them,  and  this  was  a  point  on 
which  both  classes  of  Catharists  agreed,  to  bear  testimony  of  an 
opposite  principle.  "  How  can  the  fire,"  said  they,  "  or  the  water 
which  destroys  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  of  the  holy,  proceed  from 
the  good  creation  ?"3  The  evil  principle,  Satan,  they  taught,  seized 
with  envy  of  the  good,  had  exaltea  himself  to  the  heaven  of  the  latter, 
and  led  a  third  part  of  the  heavenly  souls*  into  apostasy.  Those 
heavenly  souls  they  regarded  as  middle  beings  between  a  higher  and  a 
lower  class.  To  each  soul  corresponds  a  related  spirit,  of  which  it  is 
the  organ,  by  which  it  suffers  itself  to  be  determined  and  guided ;  and 

to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  their  adversaries,  be  Hkely  to  rejoice  at  any  chance  of  crimi- 

when  they  looked  upon  the  Manichaeans,  nating  Augostin  as  a  traitor  to  the  trutii. 

combated  by  Augustin,  as  their  forerun-  *  In  veritato  non  stetit,  ergo  non  fait  in 

ners.    Besides,  in  pointing  oat  the  age  and  ea,  ergo  fait  semper  spiritus  mendax,  ergo 

originality  of  their  doctrines,  they  might  non  fiiit  a  bono  creatore. 

be  very  willing  to  adopt  the  view  which  as-  '  They    appealed    to    the    Aristotelian 

signed  them  inch  predecessors ;  and  because  maxim :  Contrariorum  contraria  sunt  prin- 

the  hypothesis  pleased  them,  they  might  cipia.    Sec  Moneta,  lib.  i,  c.  iv,  §  i,  f.  44. 

notice  only  the  resembling  points  and  over-  '  L.  c.  f,  124  et  126. 

look  the  rest;    and  as  the^  r«iected  the  *  To  which  they  applied  Rev.  12:  4. 

church,  and  all  her  authorities,  they  would 
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each  soul  also  had  an  organ  subordinate  to  it,  a  heavenly  bodj,  wholly 
dependent  on  it,  as  itself  was  on  that  higher  spirit.*     Those  spiritB 
were  the  same  as  the  angels.     We  may,  perhaps,  recognize  here  the 
Syzygia  of  the  Gnostical  doctrine.     By  their  apostasy,  these  heavenly 
souls   forsook   the   harmonious   connection   with  that   higher    worio. 
Huried  with  Satan  from  heaven,  they  were  separated  from  the  spirits 
belonging  with  them,  and  from  those  heavenly  bodies  which  remained 
behind  in  heaven,  and  Satan  succeeded  to  bind  them  fast  in  the  cor- 
poreal world.     So  it  is  those  fallen  heavenly  beings,  which  in  their 
banishment  are  ever  reappearing  under  the  veil  of  some  human  body, 
in  which  Satan  has  confined  them.   This  probably  has  some  connectioii 
with  their  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.^     On  this  basis  they  combated 
creatianism.     They  referred  to  Sirach  18:  1,^  and  particularly  to  the 
word  "  «wmZ,"  to  prove  that  no  new  creations  took  place,  and  to 
Deut.  18 :  1 ;  for,  so  they  argued,  if  the  people  to  whom  Moaes  spake 
was  the  same  with  those  who  should  hear  Christ,  then  they  were  not  a 
new  people  who  were  bom  in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  the  same  that 
lived  already  in  the  time  of  Moses,  which  also  serves  to  prove  that 
they  held  to  a  metempsychosis.*    But  among  these  heavenly  soub 
they  distinguished  different  classes,  according  as  they  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent princes  of  heaven.     The  highest  class  was  composed  of  those 
who  were  describcij  as  the  spiritual  Israel,  at  whose  head  stood  the 
highest  spirit  living  in  the  intuition  of  God,  the  a^nQ  oQtiv  tor  ^^r,  as 
they  understood  the  name  Israel,  the  oQarixov,  ^^qanevuxot  yiwog.     In 
that  name  they  believed  they  found  a  proof  of  their  doctrine,  for  it 
certainly  referred  to  such  as  had  seen  God.     But  when  and  where  ? 
Here  below  it  cannot  have  been  ;  therefore,  in  an  earlier,  heavenly 
existence.     The  Alexandrian,  Gnostic  ideas  are  too  plain  here  to  be 
mistaken.^     Matth.  15 :  24  might  thus  be  reconciled,  they  supposed, 
with  John  10 :  16.     It  was  especially  to  save  that  highest  race  of 
souls,  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  the  heavenly  prince  Israel,  that 
Christ  came  ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  redeem  also  the  souls  belonging 
to  other  princes  of  heaven,  which  are  the  heathen.^     These  Catharists 
are  said  to  have  denied  the  freedom  of  the  will.     They  made  it  an 
argument  against  the  doctrine  of  a  free  will,  determining  itself  by 
choice  between  good  and  evil,  that  no  such  will  can  be  supposed  in  the 
case  of  God.     They  appealed  to  the  texts  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  employed  by  others  also,  in  proof  of  the  doc- 
trine of  unconditional  predestination.^  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  their  opinion  on  this  point  has  been  correctly  represented; 

'  Moneta,  f.  105.  manas  non  aliud  esse,  nbi  iUos  apoetatoi 

'  This  doctrine  of  the  fallen  soals  might  spiritos,  qui  in  principio  mondi  de  regno 

already  be  found  among  them  at  the  time  coelorum  ejecti  sunt    L.  c.  f.  602. 

of  the  abbot    Bernard,  when  little  was  '  According  to  the  Vulgate  :  Quod  Deal 

known  about  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  creavit  omnia  simol. 

sect  \  for  this  is  reported  by  the  abbot  £c-  *  Moneta,  f.  72. 

bcrt   of   Schonau :    Nova'm   et   hactenus  ^  See  the  passage  of  Philo,  toI.  i,  p.  41, 

inauditam  insaniamdeiiscompcrtam  habe-  and  the  passage  cited  from  the  prmjer  of 

mus,  quam  manifcste  confessi  sunt  quidam  Joseph,  p.  61. 

eomm,  cum  examinarentur  a  clero  in  civi^  *  Moneta,  lib.  i,  c.  it,  §  i,  f .  44,  seqq. 

tate  Colonia.    Dicebant  enim,  animas  ha-  ^  L.  c.  lib.  i,  c  t,  f.  64. 
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for  it  does  not  exactly  accord  with  their  doctrine  of  the  fall,  of  re- 
pentance, and  of  the  purifying  process  of  fallen  souls.  Perhaps  they 
only  objected  to  the  doctrine  which  derived  evil  generally  from  the 
creaturely  freewill,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do  by  their  Dualism ;  or  to 
a  Theodicy,  which  referred  everything  in  the  progressive  development 
of  the  earthly  life  to  the  free  will ;  while  they,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
lieved it  must  proceed  from  an  original  difference  of  nature,  or  from 
the  conditions  of  an  earlier  existenceJ  They  regarded  Christ  as  the 
highest  spirit  after  God,  yet  differing  from  him  in  essence,  and  subor- 
dinate to  him  ;  as  they  supposed,  again,  a  like  subordination  between 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  referred  here  to  those 
passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  had  always  been  quoted 
m  support  of  the  doctrine  of  subordination  ;  among  others,  to  Proverbs 
8:  22,  where  they  had  the  reading  intiaato^  not  ixttjaaroj^  which 
agfdn  indicates  their  connection  with  the  older  oriental  sects.  But  if 
it  were  inferred  from  this  use  of  the  passages  cited,  that  they  con- 
sidered Christ  as  merely  a  creature,  this  would  certainlv  be  wrong ; 
since  they  were  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  a  doctrine  of  emanation. 
The  Son  of  God,  then,  was  sent  down,  so  they  taught,  to  overthrow 
the  kingdom  of  Satan,  to  release  the  fallen  souls  from  the  bonds  of 
the  corporeal  world  and  of  Satan,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  com- 
munity of  heaven,  to  restore  them  to  their  original  condition.  The 
Son  of  God  united  himself  to  a  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  in  that  heavenly 
world,  and  so  descended,  with  the  annunciation  of  the  angel,  into  Mary, 
and  again  went  forth  from  her.^  Herself,  however,  they  regarded  as 
a  higher  spirit,  who  appeared  on  earth  for  the  purpose  of  becom- 
ing the  instrument  or  channel  for  the  appearance  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  humanity.  They  taught,  like  the  Valentinians,  that  the 
heavenly  body  of  Christ  was,  by  a  special  act  of  divine  power,  so  modi- 
fied that  it  seemed  like  an  earthly  one,  and  could  be  perceived  by  the 
senses.  Yet  they  must  explain  all  sensuous  acts  and  affections,  to  which 
Christ  subjected  himself,  as  unreal,  mere  appearances.  They  main- 
tained, likewise,  that  all  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ, 
were  to  be  understood  only  in  a  sfHritual  sense,  as  symbols  of  the  spirit- 
ual miracles  wrought  by  him.*  In  proof  that  these  accounts  should 
be  so  understood,  they  appealed  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  "  The  let-  . 
ter  killeth,  the  spirit  maketh  alive."  In  a  dialogue,  written  probably 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  between  a  member  of  this  party  and  an 
orthodox  man,^  the  Catharist,  in  reply  to  the  question,  Why  do  you 
work  no  such  miracles  as  are  adduced  in  the  Catholic  church,  in  testi- 
mony of  its  truth  and  divinity  ?  says  :  "  We  perform  a  miracle  when 
we  convert  a  man  to  God ;  then  we  drive  out  from  him  the  evil  spirits, 
his  sins.  We  exorcise  the  pcHsonoos  serpents  when  we  drive  out  these 
evil  spirits ;  we  speak  in  other  tongues,  when  we  set  before  our  hearers 

^  As  in  the  texts  concerniDg  Jacob  and       ^  L.  c.  lib.  i,  c  ix,  f.  99  et  222. 

Emu,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  eh.  iz.       *  Dispatatio  inter  Catholicnm  et  Pate- 

'  Moneta,  f.  235.  rinnm,  published  by  Martene  and  Duraud, 

'  Moneta,  f.  5  et  232 :  per  aor^  intra-  in  the  Thesaor.  nov.  anecdotor.  t  t. 

Tit  and  per  aarem  ezifit. 

48* 
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truths  never  before  heard.  A  covering  is  still  over  your  souls,  who 
believe  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  wrought  visible  miracles.  The  let- 
ter killeth,  the  spirit  maketh  alive.  Spiritually  we  must  understand  it, 
and  not  suppose  that  Christ  called  the  soul  of  Lazarus  back  again  to 
his  body,  but  that  he  awakened  the  sinner,  one  spiritually  dead,  and 
passed  already,  through  sm,  to  putrefaction,  by  converting  him  to  the 
faith.  So  will  it  happen  to  you,  also,  if  you  will  but  understand, 
spiritually,  all  that  is  smd  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles."' 
The  denial  of  miracles  did  by  no  means  proceed,  in  the  case  of  this 
party  of  Catharists,  from  an  originiJ  tendency  of  opposition  to  the 
supernatural  principle  ;  but  it  grew  out  of  their  spiritual  Dualism, 
which  led  them  to  regard  the  sensible  world  as  a  work  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple ;  to  disparage,  uniformly,  the  things  of  sense,  and  to  set  little 
value  on  deliverance  from  bodily  evils.  A  kind  of  miracles  quite  dif- 
ferent from  corporeal  ones,  must  be  wrought  by  the  representative  of 
the  good  principle.  It  belonged  to  an  organ  of  the  evil  principle,  firom 
which  this  sensible  world  proceeds,  to  perform  visible  miracles.  We 
may  rather  look  upon  these  Catharists  as  the  representatives  of  an  ultra 
supematuralistic  direction,  when,  instead  of  contemplating  phenomena 
in  the  natural  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  we  find  them  represent- 
ing the  powers  of  the  higher  world  of  spirits  as  everywhere  coming 
into  play.  While  they  made  the  virgin  Mary  an  angel,  sent  down  to 
the  world  on  a  particular  errand,'  a  party  among  them  declared  the 
apostle  John,  whom  they  especially  reverenced,  to  be  an  angel  who,  as 
Christ  said  of  him  that  he  should  remsdn  till  he  came,  was  still  upon 
earth.3  Yet  that  spiritualizing  Docetism  might  pass  over  to  a  rationalistic 
tendency,  setting  lightly  by  or  wholly  discarding  the  historical  Christ. 
We  find,  accordingly,  a  party  among  the  Albigenses  in  South  France, 
who  taught  that  the  Christ  who  was  bom  in  the  earthly  and  visible 
Bethlehem,  and  crucified  in  Jerusalem,  belonged  to  the  evil  principle, 
and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  blaspheme  him.  The  Christ  of  the  ^>od 
principle  they  would  recognize  only  as  an  ide  J  one,  a  Christ  that  never 
ate  nor  drank,  that  never  took  a  real  body,  that  existed  in  this  world 
only  m  a  spiritual  manner,  in  the  person  of  the  apostle  Paul  ;^  so  that 
the  apostle  Paul  was  here  exalted  above  the  historical  Christ,  as  his 
doctrine  also  was  recognized  as  the  genuine  spiritual  Christianity,  the 
historical  appearance  of  the  ideal  Christ  having  first  taken  pl%ce  in 
him.  We  will  not  deny  that,  as  this  account  proceeds  from  the  fiercest 
enemies  of  the  sect,  we  might  be  tempted  to  consider  the  whole  report 
as  a  manufactured  conclusion,  or  a  pure  invention  of  heresy-hating 
spite ;  but  as  a  representation  like  this  is  entirely  foreign  from  the 
spirit  of  these  times,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  story  of  this  sort 
would  be  mvented.    We  find  mentioned,  agam,  a  party  of  Catharists 

*  L.  c.  f.  1750.  longing  to  the  thirteenth  century,  in  Dtt 

*  According  to  Martene  and  Durand,  t.  y,    Chesne  Scriptores  hist  Franc  L  r,  c.  ii : 
f.  1722,  Mary  was  an  archangel.  Bonus  enim  Christas  nanquam  comc^t  Tel 

'  The  opinion  of  the  Slaves,  according  to    bibit  nee  veram  camem  assnmsit  nee  un* 
Moncta,  1.  c.  f.  233.  quam  fuit  in  hoc  mando  nisi  spiritaaliier 

*  See  the  Chronicle  of  Bal  Cemaj,  be-    in  corpere  PanlL 
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under  the  name  Ordibariiy  who  taught  that  a  Trinity  first  began  to 
exist  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  man  Jesus  became  Son  of  God  by  his 
reception  of  the  Word  announced  to  him,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Mary, 
not  in  the  corporeal  but  ia  a  spiritual  sense,  being  bom  of  her  in  a 
spiritual  manner,  by  the  annunciation  of  the  Word  ^  and  when,  by  the 
preaching  of  Jesus,  others  were  attracted,  the  Holy  Ghost  began  to 
exist.* 

We  shall  say  nothing,  in  this  place,  on  the  doctrine  of  baptism  as 
held  by  this  party,  as  it  is  our  intention  to  omit,  here,  what  both  par- 
ties have  in  common  with  each  other.  We  simply  notice  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  doctrine,  repentance  must  have  respect  not  only  to  all 
single  sins,  but  first  of  all  to  that  common  sin  of  the  souls  that  fell  from 
God,  which  preceded  their  existence  in  time.  This  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  apostasy  from  God,  of  the  inward  estrangement  from  him, 
and  pain  on  account  of  this  inner  aversion  to  God,  as  constituting  the 
only  foundation  of  true  penitence.  As  the  Gnostics  supposed  that,  by 
virtue  of  the  new  birth,  every  soul  is  reunited  to  its  corresponding 
male  half,  the  higher  .spirit  of  the  pleromay  so  the  Catharist  party  of 
which  we  are  speaking  supposed,  in  this  case,  a  restoration  of  ^e  rela- 
tion between  the  soul  and  its  corresponding  8pirU,  from  which  it  had 
been  separated  by  the  apostasy.  From  this  spirit  they  distinguished 
the  Paraclete,  pronused  by  Christ,  the  Consolatory  into  fellowship  with 
whom  one  should  enter  by  the  spiritual  baptism,  which  they  cdled, 
therefore,  the  consolamentum.  They  held  that  there  w&re  many  such 
higher  spirits,  ministering  to  the  vigor  of  the  higher  life.  But  from  all 
these  they  distinguished  the  Holy  Spirit,  preeminently  so  to  be  called, 
as  being  exited  above  all  others,  and  whom  they  designated  as  the 
Spiritus  principalis.  They  held  to  a  threefold  judgment :  first,  the 
expubion  of  the  apostate  souls  from  heaven  ;  second,  that  which  began 
with  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  third  and  last,  when  Christ  shall  raise 
his  redeemed  to  that  higher  condition  which  is  designed  for  them.3 
This  they  regarded  as  the  final  consummation,  when  the  souls  shall  be 
reunited  with  the  spirits  and  with  the  higher  organs  they  had  left 
behind  them  in  heaven.^     This  was  their  resurrection. 

As  we  find  among  this  party  of  Catharists  many  elements  of  Alex- 
andrian Judaism,  so  it  is  possible  that  these  Catharists  were,  from  the 
first,  disposed  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  according 
to  the  distinction  laid  down  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  of  a  Uteral  and 
a  spiritual  sense.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  it  was  not  until  a  later 
period  they  were  led,  in  disputing  with  their  adversaries,  whom  they 
wished  to  confute  on  their  own  grounds,  to  admit  the  authority  of  the 
prophets.^  Another  noticeable  fact,  which  also  intimates  their  connec- 
tion with  a  Jewish  theology,  is,  that  they  set  great  v^ue  upon  the  apoc* 

'  Quod  primo  tanc  Dens  pater  habaerit  alios,  tunc  primo  accessit  tertia  penooa. 

filium,  qaando  Jesiu  suscepit  rerbnm,  et  Bainer  contra  Waldenses,  c.  yi.  BibL  patr. 

dicant  ipsam  esse  filinm  virginis,  non  car-  Lagd.  t  xxt,  f.  366. 

naliter  ex  ea,  sed  spiritoaliter  per  praedi-  '  F.  381.                        ^  F.  353. 

cationem  eios  genitam.  *  As  Moneta  says  (f.  218),  they  ngected, 

'  Qaando  praedicavit  Jems  et  attnzit  at  first,  all  bot  Isaiah. 
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ryphal  book  called  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (^apo^aaig  tov  *Hcata)^ 
where,  in  fact,  may  be  found  the  germs  of  many  of  their  doctrines ; 
as,  for  example,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  heavenly  garment  of  sods, 
the  doctrine  of  Docetism.^ 

The  second  class  of  Catharists  did  not  hold  to  an  evil  principle  exist- 
ing from  eternity  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  derived  all  evil  and  imperfec- 
tion from  the  apostasv  of  a  higher  spirit.  He,  they  taught,  had  been 
made  ruler,  by  the  Almighty,  over  many  other  spirits,  as  the  case  is 
represented  in  the  unjust  steward  of  the  parable,  the  symbol,  in  their 
opinion,  of  this  higher  fact.  Seized  with  the  desire  of  casting  off  the 
shackles  of  dependence  in  which  he  was  held,  and  of  setting  up  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  his  own,  he  persuaded  the  stars  of  heaven,  that  is, 
many  of  the  angels,  a  third  part  of  them,  to  apostatize  with  him, 
promising  them  that  they  should  be  relieved  from  the  heavy  burdens 
and  cares  of  their  allotted  employments.^  Out  of  chaos,  which  God 
created  as  the  first  matter  of  all  being,  he  proposed  to  construct  a 
world  of  his  own.  Matter,  as  these  Catharists  taught,'  proceeded  from 
God ;  the  form  given  to  it,  from  Satan.  They  allowed,  therefore,  that 
God  created  all  things  visible  potentially.^  Adam  was  an  angel,  sent 
by  the  Almighty,  to  watch  Satan,  and  observe  how  he  proceeded  in 
forming  his  world.  Satan  got  possession  of  him,  and  bound  him 
within  the  prison  of  an  earthly  body.  Thus  they  interpreted  the  parable 
of  the  good  ^amaritan,  Luke  x,  which  also  symbolically  represented 
their  whole  theory.  Adam,  veiled  in  a  shining  robe  of  light,  leaves  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  ;  he  is  attacked,  while  on  his  way,  by  the  fidlen 
spirits  in  league  with  Satan,  who  rob  him  of  his  light  and  throw  him 
into  the  dark  prison  of  the  body.  These  spirits  invested  themselves 
with  the  robe  of  light  which  they  took  away  from  man.  They  are  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  for  these  Catharists,  following  an  ancient  notion, 
looked  upon  these  bodies  as  intelligences,  and  intelligences  which  had 
fallen.  The  sidereal  kingdom  was,  to  them,  a  kingdom  of  evil.  So  too, 
following  another  ancient  notion,  they  recognized  in  the  sun  the  male, 
and  in  the  moon  the  female  principle.^  Regarding  all  marriage  as 
defiling,  they  attributed  to  sun  and  moon  a  monthly  cohabitation,  which 
they  considered  the  cause  of  the  dew  that  falls  to  the  earth.  Their 
method  of  explaining  the  parable  in  Matt,  xviii,  furnishes  another  illus- 
tration of  their  circle  of  ideas.   The  servant  with  whom  God  reckons  is, 

^  L.  c.  f.  218 :  Cnjus — of  Isaiah — dicnnt  Engelhardt,  proYes  also  that  it  was  known 

e88equendamlibelmm,inquohabetar,qQod  and  circulated  in  the  Middle  Ages.    See 

spirittts  Esaiae  raptus  a  corpore  asque  ad  Engelhardt's    Rirchengeschichtliche    Ab- 

septimum  coelam  ductus  est,  in  quo  vidit  handlungen,  s.  27.  Erlangen,  lSd2. 
et  audivit  (|naedam  arcana,  quibns  Yehe-        '  Vide  Moneta,  f.  111.     The  handred 

mentistime  mnituntor,  with  which  we  may  measures,  in  the  parable  of  the  unjost 

compare  the  anathema  attributed  to  the  steward,  thev  explained  as  referring  to  the 

Bogomiles  (in  J.  ToUe,  Insi^ne, etc.  p.l  16) :  obligation  or  repeating  a  hundred  prayers, 

Kard  r^  ^iXvpav  ^evdentypa^p  irop*  av-  which  the  Catluuristi  of  those  times  may 

Toi(  TOV  *Haaia  hpaaiv.  Dr.  Engelhardt  has  have  understood  literally,  thoogh  it  was 

already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  Bogomiles  originally  meant  otherwise,  —  works  done 

made  use  of  that  book,  and  bas  referred  to  to  Uie  glory  of  God  being  thereby  under 

the  above-quoted  passage  in  J.  Tolle.  The  stood.  '  L.  c  f.  118. 

old  Latin  version  of  the  book,  published  by       ^  L.  c  f.  SSa  *  Moneta,  1 1 10. 
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according  to  their  interpretation,  Satan ;  his  wife,  wisdom  ;  his  sons, 
the  angels  subjected  to  and  in  league  with  him.  God,  moved  with  com* 
passion  towards  him,  did  not  deprive  him  of  those  higher  powers  of 
intelligence  (wisdom)  with  which  he  had  been  furnished,  his  subjects 
and  his  goods :  so  also  the  Bogomiles  taught,  that  God  allowed  Satan-* 
ael  to  retain  his  creative  power ;  for  Satan  bad  promised  that  if  God 
would  have  patience  with  him,  and  let  him  alone,  he  would  produce 
men  enough  to  make  good  the  whole  number  of  apostate  angels.  God 
therefore  gave  him  liberty,  for  six  days,  to  make  whatever  he  pleased 
of  the  corporeal  world  he  had  formed ;  which  means,  the  six  thousand 
years  of  the  world,  over  which  Satan  presides.  Eve  was  another 
angel,  whom  Satan  succeeded  to  confine  in  an  earthly  body,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  intercourse  of  sexes,  whereby  the  spirit  might  be 
brought  into  entire  dependence  on  sense,  and  made  subservient  to  his 
own  purposes.  From  the  intercourse  of  Satan  with  Eve,  Cain  was  bom.* 
The  sin  of  Adam,  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  consisted  in  his 
allowing  himself  to  be  enticed  into  sexual  intercourse  with  Eve ;  and 
thus  Abel  was  bom. 

From  the  one  heavenly  soul  of  Adam,  then,  all  other  souls  were  su{^ 
posed  to  be  derived.  Traducianism^  at  that  time  indeed  generally 
rejected,  was  by  them  defended  as  the  only  correct  theory ;  and  creor 
tianwn  combated.  "If  one  soul,"  said  they,  "is  not  begotten  of 
another,  as  the  body  of  the  body,  the  soul  belongs  not  to  the  human 
kind,  and  so  Christ  is  not  a  redeemer  of  souls.^  When  it  is  said  of 
Christ,  that  he  came  to  save  the  lost,  it  could  not  be  understood  of  new- 
created  souls,  which  were  not  yet  lost.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin 
could  not  be  maintained  ;  it  could  not  be  said,  that  all  men  sinned  in 
Adam,  if  they  sprang  from  him  only  by  bodily  descent."^  In  oppoa- 
tion  to  creatianism,  they  asserted  "  that,  according  to  this  view,  a  new 
divine  creation  must  take  place,  in  the  case  of  every  ille^timate 
offspring  of  adultery.^  From  the  same  it  would  follow  that  God, 
knowingly  and  purposely,  creates  more  souls  for  destruction  than  for 
salvation.  The  great  diversity  of  mental  endowments,  some  being 
wise,  others  foolish,  would,  accordmg  to  that  doctrine,  have  to  be 
ascribed  immediately  to  God.  Would  God  distribute  his  gifts  so  differ- 
ently ?*  Why  should  finely-created  souls  be  immersed  in  these  impure 
vessels,  by  which  they  themselves  become  impure  ?  for,  to  this  con- 
tact it  would  be  necessary,  according  to  creatianism,  to  ascribe  the 
communication  of  depravity."® 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  party,  Satan  is  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  was  he  who  revealed  himself  to  Abraham,  and  caused 
the  flood  to  destroy  mankind.  God  interfered  for  the  preservation  of 
the  race :  from  God  proceeded  the  salvation  of  Noah.    Moses  and  the 

*  According  to  Moncta's  accoant,  these  langnase  of   the    Catharista    themselrM, 

Catbarists  supposed  that  by  Satan's  sue-  when  Moneta  savs  :  *'  Ut  dicant  volentes 

ceeding  to  sedace  Adam  to  cohabit  with  hoc  habere  per  fllud  Joann.  1 :  30,  quod 

Eve,  Cain  was  bom ;   yet  it  would  seem  Cain  ex  maligno  erat" 

probable,  when  we  look  at  the  doctrine  of  '  Moneta,  f.  129.            '  L^c.  f.  132. 

the  Bogomiles,  that  this  was  a  misconcep-  *  L.  c.  f.  132.                  *  L.  c  f.  135. 

tion.    This  is  confirmed,  moreover,  by  the  *  L.  c  f.  2S8. 
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prophets  were,  according  to  these  CaAarists,  servants  of  Satan.  Yet 
they  supposed,  like  the  earlier  Gnostics,'  that  the  propjiets  were  trans- 
ported by  a  higher  spirit,  and  sometimes  consciously  prophesied  of  Christ.* 
But  they,  unquestionably,  spoke  with  consciousness  and  understood 
themselves,  when,  under  the  impulse  of  evil  spirits,  they  predicted 
war,  pestilence,  the  captivity  of  the  people.^  Like  Marcion,  they 
sought  to  point  out  the  opposition  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
and  appealed  especially  to  the  opposition  between  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  and  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Mosaic  law  forbade  only  perjury ; 
the  law  of  Christ,  oaths  generally.  The  Mosaic  law  threatened  death 
to  the  guilty ;  the  law  of  Christ  forbade  the  shedding  even  of  innocent 
blood.  They  said  of  the  members  of  the  dominant  church,  that  they 
had  sunk  back  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  law.^  The  Catha- 
rists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  for  restoring  the  strict  observance  of  the 
law  of  Christ.  They  condemned  war,  and  punishment  by  death,  and 
Would  allow  no  other  testimony  than  a  simple  yea  or  nay. 

With  the  prophets  they  rejected,  also,  John  the  Baptist,  of  whom 
they  said  that  he  was  sent  by  Satan  to  prevent  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
to  set  up  the  baptism  of  water,  in  opposition  to  the  spiritual  baptism 
of  Christ ;  but  they  owned,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prophets,  that  he  had 
sometimes,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  borne  witness  of 
Christ,  without  being  conscious  of  what  he  said.  They  traced  the  con- 
tradictory language  of  the  Baptist,  therefore,  to  the  circumstance  that 
he  spoke,  sometimes,  under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  some- 
times by  his  own.5  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  views  of  John 
the  Baptist,  they  deemed  it  sufficient  to  ask,  How  else  came  it  about, 
that  John  did  not  personally  attach  himself  to  Christ,  and  become  his 
disciple  ?«  They  appealed  to  Christ's  own  words,  as  bearing  witness 
that  John  (Matt.  11:  6)  took  offence  at  his  labors.' 

In  the  system  of  subordination  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  they 
■agreed  with  the  other  party  ;  except  with  the  difference  that  they  had 
no  scruples  in  calling  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  God.  Also,  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ  they  taught,  like  the  Bogomiles,  that  he 
brought  with  him  from  the  celestial  regions  a  higher  ethereal  body. 
Mary  contributed  nothing  to  the  production  rf  his  human  body ;  but 
only  served  as  the  channel  through  which  he  passed.  As  proof  of  that 
higher  character  of  the  body  of  Christ,  they  referred  to  his  walking 
upon  the  water,  to  his  pa'ssing  through  the  multitude  without  any  one 
being  able  to  lay  hold  on  him.  In  proof  of  the  assertion  that  Mary 
was  not  really  the  mother  of  Jesus,  they  referred  to  the  circumstailce 
that  Jesus  called  her  Woman,  John  2:8;  and  to  the  texts  Matt  12 : 
17.  Luke  11:  27.  They  maintained,  that  the  communicadon  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  took  place  only  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  but  in 
this,  the  Catharists  also  of  the  other  party  agreed  with  them.^ 

^  See  whAt  U  said  respectinf^  their  notion  ront    L.  c  f.  111.  '  L.  &  f.  SIS. 

of  inspiration,  in  mj  Church  History,  vol.  i,  *  Vos  Romani'  idem  dicitis.    lfonet% 

feet  2,  p.  SSd.  I  199. 

'  Si  aliquando  aliqaid  boni  dixemnt  de  *  L.  c.  f.  228.  '  L.  c  f.  S30. 

Christo,  coacti  a    Spirita    Sancto   dixe-  '  L.  c  f.  229.  "  L.  c.  f.  271. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  they  could  not  admit ; 
for  the  body  having  sprung  from  the  evil  principle,  appeared  to  tiiem 
the  prison  of  the  soul ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  give  another  inter- 
pretation to  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  referring  to  this  point-i 
The  text  Phil.  3  :  20  was  referred  to  the  church,  as  being  the  body 
of  humility  ;  for  they  understood  the  word  here  as  denoting  this  ethi- 
cal conception.^  They  represented,  as  the  final  end  of  all  things,  the 
destruction  of  the  creation  produced  by  Satan,  and  the  return  of  all 
things  to  the  original  chaos.  To  this  chaos,  wicked  spirits  and  men 
should  be  banished.^  This  they  regarded  as  hell.*  Then  the  stars 
shall  be  deprived  of  that  light  which  they  had  stolen,  and  the  redeemed 
souls  should  resume  it,  since  this  wus  the  original  raiment  of  the 
heavenly  man. 

A  point  in  which  both  parties  of  the  Catharists  agreed,  was  oppo- 
sition to  the  traditional  and  externalizing  element  of  the  dominant 
church.  They  were  for  separating  the  primitive  apostolical  truth 
from  later  additions ;  but  deeply  entanglea  as  they  were  in  their  own 
singular  notions,  it  was  quite  beyond  their  power  to  find  any  correct 
criterion  by  which  to  effect  such  a  separation.  Thus  they  contended 
not  only  against  infant  baptism,  with  arguments  always  readily  present- 
ing themselves  against  the  institution  as  apostolical,  but  also  against 
water-baptism  generally,  which  Catharists  of  the  second  class  looked 
upon  as  a  rite  introduced  by  Satan,  through  his  organ  John  the 
Baptist,  to  the  end  that  he  might  suppress  the  true  baptism  of  the 
Spirit.  When  it  was  objected  to  them  that  Chi-ist  had  suffered  himself 
to  bo  baptized  by  John,  they  replied :  it  had  been  done  on  the  part  of 
Christ  by  way  of  accommodation  to  a  prevailing  custom,  and  to  avoid 
giving  offence.*  Others  said,  in  order  that,  by  occasion  of  it,  the 
hitherto  hidden  Christ  might  be  revealed.  The  church,  moreover, 
had  for  a  time  used  water-baptism,  because  men  were  accustomed  to 
that  rite ,8  or  because  it  would  invite  them,  by  this  symbol  of  water- 
baptism,  to  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  They  affirmed,  that  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  baptism  was  a  term  often  employed  to  express 
repentance  or  the  preaching  of  the  divine  word.^  The  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  true  baptism,  should  be  performed  by  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  connection  with  prayer,  which  they  designated  by  the  term 
consolamentum.  In  evidence  of  the  power  and  significance  of  this 
act,  they  referred  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  who  were  sent  to 


*  A  well-known  individual  of  this  party,  •  Moneta,  f.  279.  •  L.  c.  f.  291. 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  Detiiderius,  ex-  ''  Moneta,  f.  288.  And  the  Catharist  in 
plained  all  such  pas8agcs  as  relating  to  the  the  al)Ove-eited  dialogue  in  Martene  and 
spiritual  animation  of  the  body  as  the  Durand  (torn,  t,  f.  1726)  says:  Concede, 
organ  of  the  sanctified  soul :  Quod  spiritiu  quod  baptizabat  Jesus  ct  dit>cipuli  ejus  in 
sanctus  vivificat  corpus  exterius,  quod  ab  aqua,  id  est  in  praedicatione  et  spirita 
Apostolo  dicitur  mortale  et  mortuum  ad  sancto,  sed  non  in  aqua  corporali.  And 
servienduni  rationi,  non  ad  resurgcndum.  he  then  appeals  to  the  fact,  that  John  him* 
L.  c.  f.  357.  self  had  alluded  to  the  baptism  of  the  Hoi/ 

*  L.  c.  f.  362.                  '  L.  c.  f.  382.  Spirit  (John  vii) :  ex  his  coUige,  quod  per 

*  We  see  the  analogy  here  with  the  Ma-  aquam    intelligitur    praedicatio    spiritns 
nichaean  doctrine ;  see  vol.  i,  sect  2,  p.  500.  sanctL 
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Samaria  for  the  purpose  of  communicating,  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  those  who  had  received  water-baptism.  AVhen  it 
was  objected  to  them  that  it  was  in  contradiction  with  their  own  prin- 
ciples, according  to  which  all  sensible  things  proceeded  from  the  evil 
principle,  to  attribute  so  much  importance  to  a  sensible  act,  and  repre- 
sent it  as  the  instrument  of  an  inward  operation  of  divine  grace,  thej 
replied :  The  Holy  Spirit  is  communicated,  not  by  the  visible  but  by 
an  invisible  hand ;  the  invisible  hand  is  contained  under  the  visible. 
St.  Paul  distinguishes  an  inner  and  an  outer  man ;  and  so  likewise 
there  must  be  an  inner  and  an  outer  hand.^  This  consolamentum  seems 
to  have  been  twofold ;  the  rite  of  initiation,  whereby  one  was  received 
into  the  communion  of  the  sect,  adopted  among  the  number  of  the 
believers  (credenteB)  ;  and  that  whereby  he  was  received  into  the 
circle  of  the  fully  initiated,  into  the  number  of  the  perfects.  This 
latter  act  was  doubtless  so  called  by  them  in  the  stricter  sense,  since 
it  was  only  by  means  of  it  that  the  new  birth  and  the  impartation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  were  effected ;  as  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that 
the  perfects  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  ComolatL^  Answering 
to  this  consolamentum  in  the  stricter  sense,  was  the  rite  likewise  so 
called,  whereby  he  who  had  hitherto  belonged  only  to  the  number  of 
the  credentes  was,  in  the  hour  of  death,  received  into  the  more  limited 
circle  of  the  sect,  so  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  enter,  immediately  after 
death,  into  the  heavenly  world .^  The  consolamentum  of  adoption  into 
the  number  of  believers  was  performed,  according  to  a  description  of 
the  rite  drawn  up  in  the  twelfth  century,  after  the  following  manner : 
^'  They  assembled  in  a  room  dark  and  closed  in  on  all  sides,  but  illumi- 
nated by  a  large  number  of  lights  affixed  to  the  walls.  Tlien  the  new 
candidate  was  placed  in  the  centre,  where  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
sect  laid  a  book  (probably  the  gospel  of  St.  John)  on  his  head,  and 
gave  him  the  imposition  of  hands,  at  the  same  time  reciting  the  Lord*3 
prayer."^  As  it  regards  the  Lord's  supper,  they  were  of  the  opinion 
that  Christ,  with  the  words  "  This  is,"  pointed  to  his  own  body ;  or 
they  explained  the  words  of  the  institution  in  a  symbolical  sense. 
"  This  is,*'  was  equivalent  to — this  signifies.  They  referred,  in  proof, 
to  those  paragraphs  of  the  New  Testament,  where  the  thing  itself  is 
mentioned  in  place  of  that  which  it  may  serve  to  represent ;  as,  for 
example,  in  1  Cormth.  10 :  4.*  They  referred  to  the  fact,  that  Christ 
himself  says :  "  My  flesh  profiteth  nothing  ;  my  words  are  spirit  and 
life,"  that  is,  are  to  be  spiritually  understood.  His  words^  by  which 
he  communicates  himself,  are  his  true  body.  Moreover,  they  said,  in 
partaking  of  the  means  of  nourishment,  in  communion  with  Christ  as  his 
members,  the  bread  and  wine  were  converted  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord.  This  was  to  be  represented  in  their  love- feasts,  at  which 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  sect  imparted  the  blessing  by  reciting  the 

*  Moneta,  f.  126.  *  Ecbert,  sermon,  contra  Catharos,  c.  viii, 

•Perfecti,   qui    consolati    vocantur    in  f.  615.  Here  too  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 

Lombardia.    Kainer  contra  Catharos,  c.  vi,  the  affinity  of  the  Catharists  with  the  Bogo- 

Bibl.  patr.  Lagd.  t.  xxv,  f.  266.  miles. 

«  Bainer,  c  vi,  f.  272.  •  Moneta,  f.  296. 
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Lord's  prayer.*  They  combated  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  of  the  necessity  of  a  satisfaction  for  sms  committed  after 
baptism ;  according  to  their  own  doctrine,  the  consolamentum  was  a 
substitute  for  all  other  penance.  When  the  members  of  the  sect 
came  to  the  bishop  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  their  sins,  they  pros- 
trated themselves  before  him,  after  the  manner  of  the  East.  Each 
Eerson  said,  "  Have  mercy  upon  us,  0  Lord.  I  never  must  die ; 
ut  inherit  thee  on  high,  that  I  may  have  a  good  end."  The  bishop 
then  bestowed  on  each,  with  the  imposition  of  his  hands,  the  consola- 
mentum ;  thrice  repeating,  ^^  And  that  thou  mayst  be  a  good  man."^ 
Many  Catharists  appealed  to  the  fact  that  Christ,  the  great  High 
Priest,  enjoined  no  works  of  satisfaction  on  the  woman  caught  in 
adultery.^  Contending  against  the  extemalization  of  religion  in  the 
dominant  church,  they  said :  God  dwells  not  in  houses  made  with 
hands.  It  is  not  the  house  of  stone,  but  the  good  man  and  the  good 
woman,  and  the  community  of  such,  that  constitutes  the  church.^  Prayer 
in  the  church  is  no  better  than  prayer  in  the  closet.  It  is  better  to 
clothe  the  poor  than  to  decorate  the  walls  of  a  church.  Yet  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  this  sect  held  on  in  the  true  direction  to  an  inte- 
rior vital  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  thev  united  with  their 
mystical  element  another  species  of  extemalization.  To  the  consola- 
mentum was  ascribed  a  magical  efficacy ;  the  fellowship  of  heaven  was 
made  as  dependent  upon  it  as  it  was  in  the  dominant  church  on  the 
priestly  acts.  We  recognize  the  same  tendency  of  the  times,  in  those 
cases  where  laymen  of  the  Catholic  church  eagerlv  put  on,  at  the  very 
hour  of  death,  the  monkish  cowl,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  salvation, 
and  in  those  cases  where  others  were  eager  to  obtain,  in  the  verv  hour 
of  death,  the  consolamentum  by  the  Catharists,  and  to  be  ouried 
among  them.*  If  men  elsewhere  sought  to  make  themselves  more 
certain  of  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  by  bequests  to  the  clergy  and 

*  Ecbcrt^  1.  c.  f.  602 :  Se  solos  in  mcnsis  crimes,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  his,  reauest- 
sais  corpus  Domini  facero  dicunt,  verba  ing  him  to  come  to  his  castle,  some  hoars 
sancta  dieunt  esse  panem,  quia  cibus  distant,  the  knight  being  very  sick  and  near 
animae  sunt  verba  evangelica.  Ebrardus  to  death,  and  wishing  to  speak  with  him 
contra  Catharos,  c.  viii.  Bibl,  patr.  Lugd.  on  certain  affairs,  before  he  left  the  world, 
t.  xxiv,  f.  1547.  See  the  dialogue  betwixt  When  the  business  was  finished  for  which 
the  C'atholic  and  the  Catharist  in  Martcne  the  bishop  had  been  summoned,  the  latter 
and  Durand,  t.  v  f.  1730.  asked  the  knight  where  he  wished  to  be 

'  The  German  words,  "  Und  werdest  ein  buried,  naming  several  consecrated  places. 

Sit  Mann,"  are  so  given  by  Kainer,  c.  vi,  The  knight  replied,  ho  needed  give  him- 

ibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t.  xxv,  f.  272.  self  no  trouble  ahont  that  matter,  for  he 

'  Moncta,  f.  306 :   Quidam  garmli  obji-  had  already  made   np  his  mind  on  the 

ciuut   diccntes,    qaod    Christas    snmmus  subject.     When  the  uishop  pressed  him 

sacerdos  ct  pontifex  secundum  ordinem  further,  he  declared  that  it  was  his  wish  to 

Melchiscdck     nulla    satisfactionis    opera  be  conveyed  to  a  community  of  the  Catha- 

injunxit  mulicri  in  adulterio  deprchensae.  rists.    The  bishop  now  assured  him  that 

*  P^brard.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t.  xxiv,  f.  this  would  not  be  allowed ;  but  said  the 
1537.  Kainer,  c.  v.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t  knight,  "Better  give  yourself  no  trouble 
xxv,  f.  266.  about  it ;  for  if  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  I 

*  In  the  Chronicle  of  Puy  Lorent,  the  would  crawl  to  them  on  all  fours."  See 
following  anecdote  is  related.  Bishop  Wil-  the  Chronicon  magustri  Guilelmi  de  Podio 
liam,  of  Alby,  in  South  France,  received  a  Laurentii,  c.  iii,  in  Du  Cbcsne  Scriptores. 
message  in  the  night  from  Pierre  de  Beres,  hist  Franc,  t  y,  f.  668. 

ft  knight  notorioas  for  robbery,  and  other 
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to  the  churches,  bequests  to  the  communities  of  the  Catharists  were 
made  on  precisely  the  same  principle. i     We  may  believe,  therefore, 
that  as  the  former  suflfered  themselves  to  be  misled,  by  trusting  in  the 
outward  things  of  the  church,  into  a  false  security ;  so  the  same  effect 
was  produced  on  the  latter,  by  reliance  on  the  consolamentum  in  the 
hour  of  death.3    In  fact,  the  extemalization  in  the  Catharistic  doctrine 
of  the  consolamentum,  which  stood  them  in  place  of  all  the  sacraments, 
may  have  been  pushed  farther  than  it  was  in  the  church  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments.   While  the  necessity  of  the  consolamentum  was  uncon* 
ditionally  asserted,  for  instance,  by  the  Catharists,  the  votiim  might 
serve  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  sacraments,  when  they  were  unavoidably  omitted.' 
In  the  case  of  such  a  sect,  limited  to  itself,  this  principle  of  extemal- 
ization, havmg  once  gained  a  foothold,  would  be  the  more  likely  to  be 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  as  those  manifold  tendencies  of  the  religious 
spirit  in  different  directions  were  here  absent,  which,  acting  as  a  check 
on  each  other,  preserved  the  Catholic  church  from  too  stiff  a  uniformity 
and  too  downright  one-sidedness.     It  is  quite  evident,  also,  how  little 
capable  the  Catharists  were  of  understanding  their  own  straightness 
and  confinement,  by  comparing  it  with  the  manifold  diversity  which 
distinguished  the  Catholic  church  of  this  period,  when  we  find  them 
proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  there  is  but  one  uniform  way  of  sal- 
vation, which  was  to  be  found  in  their  own  sect  alone,  and  hence 
regarding  that  manifoldness  as  a  reproach  to  the  church,  as  a  proof 
that  she  did  not  know  the  one  only  way  of  salvation.** 

Although  the  Catharists,  in  opposing  the  authority  of  church  tradi- 
tion,5  the  hierarchy,  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  the  value  of 
pilgrimages,  are  precursors  of  the  Protestant  principle,  still  it  is  evi- 


'  See    the    words  of   Moneta,  f.  393 :  Nesciant  enim,  qaod  plnres  viae  ad  anam 

Nonne  tua  synagoga  legata  rccipit  mortu-  deveniunt  viam.    Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t  xxir, 

orum  ?  Nonne  aliquoties  cum  aliqnis  mori-  f.  1563. 

tur,  rccepta  raanuum  impositione  a  te,  Icgat        *  Rainer  says,  particularly,  they  did  not 

ecclesiae  tuae  tantum  vel  tantum  et  alii  receive  the  writings  of  the  fathers ;  but  the 

totidem  aut  plus  vel  minus.    Which  is  also  four  evangelists  having  written,  as  they  said, 

confirmed  by  otlier  evidence.  in  a  saving  way,  because  they  had  written 

*  As  is  shown  in  the  al)ove-statcd  exam-  upon  the  heart,  these  they  received  —  sed 

pie.  tantum  moraliter  exponunt;  an  expression 

^  Hence  Moneta,  from  this  starting-point,  too  general,  correctly  applying  only  to  tliose 

impugns,  in  connection  with    the  church  spiritualizing  Catharists.     The  other  four, 

mode  of  thinking,  the  extemalization  which  say  they,  had  written  unprofitably,  because 

•was  carried  to  such  extremes.  See  Moneta,  they  only  wrote  on  the  lifeless  parchment, 

f.  304,  col.  2,  where  he  cites  against  it  the  namely,  Jerome,  Augustin,  Ambrose,  and 

example  of  the  thief  on  the  cross.  Bernard.    The  writings  of  these  fathers 

^  Quod  unica  est  via  ad    salvationem  they  despised,  and  said  of  them  that  ther 

secundum   Christum,  Joann.   14,   6,  cum  were  damned.    It  deserves  to  be  noticed, 

ergo  via  ecclesiae  Komanae  multiplex  sit,  however,  that  they  are  said  to  have  made 

aUa  enim  est  via  monachorum,  alia  canon-  an  exception  here  of  St  Bernard,  eo  quod 

ieorum    regularium,   et    alia    cleficorum  ipse  conversus  ab  errore  suo  sit  et  salva- 

aliornm,  alia  fratrum  praedicatorum,  alia  tus.    What  may  have  led  them  to  make 

minorum,  ecclesia  Romana  non  est  de  via  this  exception  ?    The  kindred  mystic  ele- 

salutis.  Moneta,  lib.  v,  c.  i,  f.  396.  So  like-  ment,  or  the  way  in  which  he  protected 

wise  Ebrard.    contra    Catharos,    c.    xix :  the  Catharists  from  the  bloodthirsty  nep 

Dicunt  unam  tantum  salutis  esse  viam,  of  the  populace  ?    See  Rainer,  contra'Caih* 

ad  quam  ipsi  prae  caeteris   deveneront  aros,  c  vi  j  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t  3utV|  t  267* 
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dent  from  what  has  been  said,  that  in  other  respects  they  are  the 
farthest  possible  removed  from  it ;  and  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  great  importance  they  gave  to  works  as  a  condition  of  salvation. 
Their  opponents  combated  them  on  this  very  point,  and  set  up  faith 
and  grace  in  opposition  to  the  merit  of  works.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  Eberhard  of  Schonau,  in  attacking  them,  gives  the  pri- 
ority to  faith ;  because,  where  there  is  faith,  works  will  invariably 
follow  of  themselves,  while  with  works  faith  is  not  necessarily  given.i 

From  the  principles  of  the  Catharists  proceeded  a  rigidly  ascetic 
system  of  morality,  to  the  observance  of  which,  however,  none  but  the 
perfects  were  obligated.  Those  principles  required  abstinence  from 
meat,  eggs,  and  cheese ;  from  everything  that  is  the  product  of  the 
sexual  intercourse  of  animals.  Perhaps  only  by  a  part  it  was  held 
unlawful  to  kill  animals,  or  certain  species  of  animals.*  This  probably 
stood  in  some  connection  with  their  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  They 
condemned  marriage,  so  far  as  connected  with  sexual  intercourse  ;  for, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  one  party  of  the  Catharists,  this  is  the 
very  means  whereby  the  heavenly  souls  are  continually  confined  anew 
in  the  corporeal  world,  while,  according  to  the  other,  this  intercourse 
was  the  capital  sin  into  which  Adam  suffered  himself  to  be  beguiled 
by  the  evil  spirit.  The  words  of  Christ :  "  What  God  has  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder,"  the  more  Dualistic  Catharists  ex- 
plained of  the  spiritual  marriage  between  Christ  and  the  church  ;^  and 
accordingly  they  permitted  only  a  spiritual  marriage,  without  sexual 
intercourse. 

To  the  Esoterics  and  Exoterics  in  this  sect  correspond  the  two 
classes  of  perfectly  or  boni  homineSj  who  were  called  Catharists  in  the 
stricter  sense,  and  the  eredentes.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Bainerio  Sacchoni,  who  wrote  against  the  Catharists,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  were  countless  numbers  in  all  quar 
ters  of  the  world,  who  belonged  to  the  second  class ;  but  only  four 
thousand  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  the  class  of  the  "  perfect."  A 
numerical  statement  of  this  sort,  relating  to  a  sect  that  propagated 
itself  in  secret,  is  of  course  a  matter  of  uncertauity,  still,  the  state- 
ment becomes  more  probable  when  we  are  informed  that  he  himself 
had  been  for  seventeen  years  a  member  of  the  sect.*  He  refers, 
moreover,  to  a  census  repeatedly  taken  among  themselves ;  and  not- 
withstanding opposite  parties  existed  among  them,  such  a  census 
might  very  well  have  been  made ;  for,  in  spite  of  these  differences, 
they  still  mutually  acknowledged  one  another  as  belonging  to  the 
same  coomiiunity.^  The  perfects  stood  in  the  same  kind  of  relation  to 
the  entire  sect,  as  the  elect  in  the  sect  of  the  Manichaeaus.     They 

'  In  operibas  solummodo  confidentes,  operatar,  sed  non  omnis,  qai  operatur,  ere- 

fidcm  praetermittunt,  cum  fides  operibas  dit,  fides  enim  praocellit  operilms.    P^brard. 

potius  sit  praeponenda.    He  appeals  to  the  contra  Catharos,  c  xvi.    Bibl.  patr.  Lugd. 

fact  that  to  Uie  question  (John  vi) :  Qaid  t.  xxiv,  f.  1558. 

facicrnns,  at  opcrcmar  opera  Dei  1    Clirist  '  Rainer,  c.  vi,  t  xxt,  f.  268. 

answered,  Hoc  est  opus  Dei,  at  credatis  in  '  Moneta,  f.  341. 

earn,  qucm  misit  ille.    Ecce,  quod  credere  *  Rainer,  f.  267. 

hie  appellat  operari,  omnia  enim,  qoi  credit,  *  Omnes  eccle«iae  Catharomm  recipiont 
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represented  themselves  as  being  persons  who  in  ntter  poverty,  amidsi 
constant  persecutions,  wandering  about  without  a  settled  home,  truly 
copied  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  while  the  walk  of  the 
worldly-minded  clergy  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  life.^  From 
the  number  of  these  perfects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Manichaeans,  were 
chosen  the  presiding  officers  of  the  sect ;  first,  a  bishop ;  then  under 
him  a  filius  major  and  a  filius  minor ;  finally,  a  deacon.'  It  deserves 
to  be  noticed,  that  several  were  destined  from  their  childhood  to  the 
office  of  bishop,  and  educated  for  this  purpose,  who  received  for  their 
food  no  other  milk  than  the  milk  of  almonds,  and  no  flesh  but  fish, 
and  who  were  obliged  to  observe  the  rigid  diet  of  the  perfects.^  But 
an  opposition  of  this  sort,  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  essence  of 
the  Christian  life,  could  only  be  injurious  in  its  influence  on  that  life, 
so  that  the  higher  the  requisitions  made  on  the  strict  living  of  the 
perfects,  the  greater  would  be  the  disposition  to  overlook  the  failings 
of  the  credentes.  Yet  how  shall  we  reconcile  it  with  the  above  state- 
ment that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  first  opponents  themselves, 
it  was  their  blameless  and  strict  mode  of  life  that  distinguished  the 
Catharists  generally ;  that  they  abstained  from  cursing  and  swearing, 
and  a  simj  le  yea  or  nay  was  a  substitute  with  them  for  the  strongest 
attestations.  It  maybe,  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  sect  had  be- 
come more  widely  spread  and  acquired  a  proselyting  spirit,  that  this 
opposition  between  the  moral  life  of  the  perfects  and  of  the  believers 
became  more  prominent,  and  the  standard  of  conduct  required  of  the 
latter  was  lowered  do^^Ti.  But  it  may  be,  too,  that  those  who  were  no 
better  than  the  great  mass  of  the  dominant  church,  did  not  belong  to 
the  believers  among  the  Catharists,  but  to  the  Catechumens,  the  audi- 
tores;  that  the  opponents  of  the  Catharists,  who  noticed  only  the 
distinction  between  the  perfects  and  the  believers,  failed  duly  to  distin- 
guish the  Catechumens  from  the  latter,  and  many  things  which  might 
be  true  of  the  Catechumens  came  to  be  transferred  to  the  believers.^ 
And  so  it  may  have  been  these  auditors,  who  put  off  the  consolamen- 
tum  which  they  were  bound  to  receive,  till  the  hour  of  death,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  might  then  pass  over,  purified  from  all  their 
sins,  into  the  higher  world.  It  is  plain,  at  least,  from  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  inquisition  at  Toulouse,*  published  by  Philip 
of  I^mborch,  which  contains  the  trial  of  several  men  and  women 
belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Catharists,  that  such  persons  entered  into 
an  agreement^  with  the  presiding  officer  of  the  same,  in  virtue  of 

se  invicem,  licet  diveraas  habeant  opinionos  *  The  provost  Everwin  of  Stcinfeld,  in 

et  contrarias.    L.  c.  f.  271.  the  above-mentioned  letter,  distin^^oishes 

*  See  e.  g.  the  letter  of  the  provost  Ever-  the  following  three  classes :  Priasper  maons 

win  of  Steinfeld,  giving  a  report  to  abbot  impositionem  de  namero  eorum,  qnos  an- 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  of  the  Catharists^  ditores  vocant,  recipiunt  qucmlib^t  inter 

discovered  in  the  region  of  Colore,  in  the  credentes  et  sic  licebit  eum  interesse  ora- 

Sd  vol.  of  Mabillon  s  Anolecta,  in  the  oc-  tionibus  eoram,  nsqacdam  satis  probatnm 

tavo  ed.  eum  faciunt  electum. 

'  Raincr,  f  269.  *  In  the  Appendix  to  his  Historia  loqni* 

'  Nutricntea  cum  lacte  amvgdalino  ct  sitionis.    Amstelodami,  1692. 

pecndis,  in  Raincr,  f  272,  sLould  read,  '  Called  La  convenensa. 
witltout  doubt :  et  non  pecudis. 
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which  they  were  to  be  received  into  the  sect  by  the  consolamentum, 
that  so  bemg  delivered  from  all  their  sins  they  might  pass  at  once  into 
paradise.!  This  is  explained  to  mean  that  they  were  then  first  received 
mto  the  sect.'  The  presiding  officers  of  the  Catharists  were  called  to 
visit  the  sick,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  some  rite  upon  them, 
whereby  they  were  to  be  incorporated  into  the  sect  and  so  made 
partakers  of  salvation ;'  that  is,  without  doubt,  to  bestow  on  them  the 
consolamentum.  Cases  occurred  where  persons  who,  in  sickness,  had 
been  led  by  the  fear  of  death  to  resolve  on  getting  themselves  received 
mto  the  sect,  and  to  whom  the  presiding  officer  had  already  been 
called  for  this  purpose,  fell  back  from  their  purpose  on  finding  them- 
selves getting  better.^  It  is  true,  Rainer  so  represents  the  matter  as 
if  those  who  were  already  believers  would,  when  near  their  end,  in 
order  to  secure  salvation,  make  over  all  their  property  and  wholly 
devote  themselves  to  the  sect.*  However  this  may  be,  we  must 
conceive  the  matter  in  the  sense  of  the  Catharists,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows :  whether  one  belonged  before  his  death  to  the  class  of  Catechu- 
mens or  of  believers,  it  was  only  by  resolving  on  and  binding  himself 
to  that  renunciation  of  the  world  which  was  required  of  the  perfecU^ 
that  he  could  hope  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  for  what  the 
Manichaeans  said  of  their  electj  the  same  was  said  by  the  Catharists 
of  their  perfectSj  that  to  belong  to  their  number  was  a  necessary  tran- 
sition-point  to  reunion  with  heaven.^  Such  began,  therefore,  even  in 
their  sickness,  a  strictly  ascetic  life.  They  must  bind  themselves  to 
drink  nothing  but  water,  especially  to  abstain  from  milk,  and  not  to 
allow  any  woman  to  come  too  near  them.^  If  one  who  had  received 
the  consolamentum,  allowed  himself  afterwards  to  eat  anythmg  forbid- 
den, he  must  be  coinfort^d  over  agdn,  which  was  the  reconsolcUio.^  We 
recognize  the  gloomy  ascetic  spirit  of  downright  Dualism,*  the  genuinely 
oriental  spirit,  remindmg  us  of  the  self-annihi)ation  of  the  Hindoo,  in 

'  In  the  above-mentioned  protocol,  f.  29 :  manns  impositionem  ab  ipsii  factum  relax- 

Fecit  pactum  haereticis,  quod  ipsi  vocant  ari  et  spiritum  Manctnm  inmndi.    Bibl.  patr. 

la  convencnsa,  quod  petcret  haereticos,  in  Lngd.  L  xxr,  f.  272. 

infirmitatc  sua,  at  reaperent  eam  et  salva-  *  Thus,  in  that  protocol  of  the  Inquisl* 

rent  animam  ipsioii  et  si  evaderet,  quod  tion  at  Tonloose  (f.  152),  it  is  said  of  a 

servaret  ct  teneret  yitam  et  sectam  ipso-  person,  who  was  for  goini;  over  to  the  Cath- 

mm  et  oI)scrvantias.   F.  Ill,  the  words  of  a  arists,  that  he  betook  himself  to  snch  an 

leader  of  this  sect :  Qaod  in  ipso  erat  sal-  one,  at  addisceret  vitam  et  sectam  dicti 

vatio  et  si  aliquis  in  fine  sao  reciperet  ab  haeretici  et  quod  volehat  et  proponebat  es8« 

ipso  ordinationem,  salvabatar,  et  ibat  in  et  fieri  haereticos  perfectos  sen  restitns,  si 

pamdlsum.  cat  ille  erat,  qui  vocant  se  bonos  homines. 

'  The  occarring  expression :  haereticari,  '  Of  such  an  one,  f.  29 :  Quod  non  daret 

f.  22,  the  convenensa  pactum,  quod  recipe-  aliauem  cibum  cum  pingnedine  nisi  aquam 

retur  in  fine  per  eos  ad  sectam  ipsoram.  ad  oibendum,  and  f.  104^  of  a  little  daugh- 

'  F.  20 :  Ut  facerent  aliqaid,  per  qaod  ter,  who,  as  being  haereticata,  had  boand 

salvarctur  in  ordlne  ipsomm.  herself  to  drink  no  milk. 

^  F.  15  to  one  called,  ad  haereticandam  *  L.  c.  f.  59:  Iterum  reconsolatns,  quia 

qnemdam  infirmam,  sed  non  fait  haereti-  peccarerat  comedendo. 

catus,  quia  invalnit,  and  other  like  cases.  *  Probably  these  things  were  done  only 

^  Credcntibus  ipsomm  nullam  dantspem  by  the  Catharist  who  espoused  the  doc- 

salutis,  nisi  ad  ipsoram  sectam  rclictis  om-  trine  of  absolute  Dualism ;   the  doctrines 

nibus  coTivertantur  et  saltem  in  extremo  which  occur  in  the  protocol  of  the  Inquisi- 

yitae  articulo  manus  impositionem  ab  ipsis  tion  at  Toulouse,  point  throughout  to  tJUi 

aocipiant    Dicunt  enim,  omnia  peccata  per  party. 
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the  case  of  those  who  after  having  finally  received  the  consolamentam, 
resigned  themselves  to  death  by  starvation,  which  was  called  the 
enduray  hoping  thus  to  pass  the  more  certainly  to,  or  to  secure  a 
higher  place  in,  the  kingdom  of  light,  or  in  other  ways  sought  an 
imaginary  martyrdom,*  men  and  women  taking  their  places  together  in 
a  bath,  and  either  opening  each  other's  veins,  or  poisoning  themselves 
with  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber.^    It  is  true,  the  fury  with  which 
the  Catharists  were  persecuted  in  the  thirteenth  century  may  have 
contributed  to  promote  among  them  this  fanatical  seeking  after  death ; 
and  we  meet  with  examples  which  show  that  they  inflicted  death  on 
themselves  in  these  ways,  to  avoid  falling  victims  to  the  inquisitions.' 
But  still,  there  is  not  the  least  warrant  for  asserting  that  this  sickly 
hatred  of  life,  which  has  its  ground  in  the  whole  Dualism  and  oriental- 
ism of  this  sect,  was  only  and  for  the  first  time  called  forth  by  the 
persecutions. 

The  Catharists  were  zealous  in  disseminating  their  principles  every- 
where; they  were  careful  to  improve  every  favorable  circumstance 
for  this  purpose,  and  seized  upon  every  occurrence  which  could  serve 
as  means  to  it.  Among  the  favora|)le  circumstances,  belonged  espe- 
cially the  contests  between  emperors  and  popes ;  the  schisms  between 
state  and  church,  whereby  the  introduction  and  spread  of  their  tenets 
were  particularly  favored.  This  was  the  case,  for  example,  during 
the  disputes  between  the  Hobenstaufen  emperors  and  the  popes,  in 
Italy,  and  the  countries  on  the  Rhine. ^  When  a  country  was  laid 
under  the  interdict,  the  dissatisfaction  and  the  religious  necessities  of 
the  laity  gave  them  better  opportunity  than  they  usually  enjoyed  to 
enlarge  their  sect.^  Humbert  de  Romanis,  ia  exhorting  the  compan- 
ions of  Ihs  order  to  a  more  zealous  discharge  of  their  predicatorial 
duties,  in  a  work  already  mentioned  by  us,  could  hold  up  for  their 
imitation  the  example  of  the  heretics,  who  at  the  peril  of  their  lives 

*  Ponere  se  in  endara  et  facere  bonum  declaration  so  often  occurring  in  the  pro- 

finem.    In  the  above  protocol,  f.  138.  tocol  of  Toulouse  serves  to  confirm  what 

'  Such  cases  occurred  in  various  forms  Rainer  reports,  though  all  he  savs  is  not 

in  the  TouIouHe  protocol :  Of  a  woman,  it  to  be  regarded  as  literally  true,    tie  states 

is  said :  In  sua  ultima  aegritudine  compos  Uiat  the  Catharists  left  it  at  the  option  of 

mentis  existens  in  sectam  recepta  fuit,  con-  the  sick  whether  they  would  belong  to  the 

solamcntum   per   impositionem   manuum  martyrs  or  to  the  confessors.  He  who  chose 

petens,  et  recipiens  ab  iisdem,  ct  legatum  the  fintt  was  strangled ;  he  who  choee  the 

ipsis  fecit,  et  ipsamet  persolvit  iisdem,  et  second,  was  left  to  die  of  hunger.    T.  xxv, 

sic  recepta  per  haereticos  in  abstinentia,  f  272. 

quam  ipsi  vocant  enduram,  multis  diebus  '  Instrumentum  ferreum,  qnod   dicta 

perdurans   sectam    ipsorum  servando,  se  Guilelma  fecerat  emi,  cum  quo  perforare- 

tiecit  tanquam  haereticam   more  ipsorum  tur  in  latere  subito,  si  venirent  nuncii  in- 

adorari,  mortemque  corporalem  sibi  acce-  quisitorum.    In  the  above-mentioned  pro- 

lerans,  san^uinem  minuendo,  balneum  fre-  tocol.  f.  76. 

qucntando  potumque  letiferum  ex  succo  cu-  *  Thus  in  the  quarrel  betwixt  Alexander 

cumerum  silvestrium,  immisso  in  eo  vitro  the  Third  and  Frederic  the  First ;   see 

fracto,  quo  frangerentur  ejus  viscera,  in  fine.  Thomas  Cantipraten.  Apes,  lib.  i,  e.  t,  p. 

L.  c.  f.  33.    A  juice  prepared  from  the  seeds  23,  the  contested  imperial  election  between 

of  the  wild  gourd  (wild  cucumber)  called  Philip  and  Otho  under  Innocent  the  Third ; 

by  the  ancients  elaterium,  used  in  certain  see  Caesar.    Heisterbac.  Distinct,  r,  c.  xxi 

qnantitict)  as  a  medicine,  a  cathartic,  was  f.  138. 

■in  larger  doses  fatal :  "  Copiosius  necat,"  *  See  Thomas  Cantipraten.  L  e 
«ay8  Pliny,  iiist  nator.  lib.  xx,  c.  iii.    The 
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travelled  about  from  yiUage  to  village  and  from  house  to  house.i  As 
merchants,  they  frequented  fairs  and  markets,  and  converted  the 
intercourse  of  trade  into  a  means  of  finding  opportunities  and  occasions 
for  introducing  their  doctrines  among  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to- 
gether at  these  places.*  They  also  sent  young  men  of  their  community 
to  the  then  metropolis  of  all  scientific  culture  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  there  the  dialectical  arts,  which  they  were  to  apply  in  refut- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  in  defending  their  own ;  and  to  seek 
occasions  of  exerting  an  influence  on  the  academical  youth.^  Among 
their  believers  were  many  tradesmen,  who  had  accumulated  handsome 
fortunes.^  These  had  it  in  their  power  to  bestow  largely  on  the  mem- 
bers of  their  party,  and  to  show  hospitality  to  all  the  brethren  coming 
from  a  distance.  The  feature  that  so  much  distinguished  the  first 
Christian  communities,  seemed  to  have  revived  again  in  this  party, 
more  closely  bound  together  as  they  were  by  the  persecutions.  The 
above-mentioned  Humbert,  general  of  the  Dominicans,  holds  them  up 
likewise  to  the  Catholics,  as  patterns  for  imitation  in  respect  to  the 
zeal  with  which  they  made  collections  for  their  indigent  brethren  in 
the  faith.^  Their  adversaries  expatiate  on  the  ample  support  which 
every  one  that  professed  their  peculiar  principles  found  among  them, 
as  a  means  by  which  attachment  to  those  principles  was  especially 
promoted.^    As  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  every  Christian  who 

*  Haeretici  cam  pericalo  ooqwris  non  he  availed  himself  of  this  hospitality  only 

cessant  per  domos  et  rillas  diicarrere,  at  to  enjoy  himself  at  their  expense,  without 

perrortant  aniraas.    De  emditione  praedi-  sharing  their  convictions,    lie  drew  up  a 

catoram,  lib.  v,  c.  xxzu    Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  report  of  what  came  under  his  notice  while 

t.  xxT,  f.  447.  living  amongst  the  Catharists,  for  bishop 

'  See  a  letter  of  pope  Innoeent  the  Third  Gerald  of  Bburdeanx,  in  the  above-cited 

to  French  bishops,  warning  them  against  letter. 

certain  Catharists :  Qui  tempore  praedo-        '  Thns^  in  the  above-cited  letter,  it  it 

eessoris  tai,  cum  essent  haeretici,  a  villa  said :    Quod  ex  omnibus  fere  civitatibus 

fugere  pracdinta  sub  merooHonit  obUntu  nunc  Lombardiae  et  qnibnsdam  Thusciae  Paria* 

adennt  loca  suspecta  et  per  tres  aut  qua-  ios  dociles  transmisissent  scholares,  qnof- 

tuor  menses  commorantes  ibidem,  cum  re-  dam   Logicis  cavillationibus,  alios  etiam 

deunt,   secum    adducunt    sani   dogmatis  Theologicis  dissertionibus  insudantes,  ad 

perversores.  —  An  eye-witness  says  of  the  adstruendos  ipsorum  errores  et  professio- 

Catharists  in  Italy :     Multos  mercatores  nem  apostolicae  fidei  confutandam. 
hac  intentione  mittuntad  nundinas,  utper-        *  When  they  boasted  of  following  the 

vertant  divitcs  iarcos  commensales  et  nos-  apostles  in  evangelical  poverty,  which  to 

pites,  cum  quihus  loquendi  familiariter  in-  be  sure  could  hold  good  only  of  the  **  per- 

dulgetnr  facultas  ut  multipliciter  negocian-  feet,"  this  was  objected  to  them ;  as,  for 

tes,  aliorum  pecunias  hinc  sibi  lucrentur,  example,  by  Moneta:  Nusquam  invenitur 

inde  animas  nihilorainus  thesaurizent  An-  in  novo  testamento,  quod  apostoli  essent 

ticbnsto.    See  the  letter  of  Yves  of  Nar-  negotiatores^t  quod  pergercnt  ad  nundi- 

bonne.  in  Matthew  of  Paris,  f.  53S.    This  nas  causa  negotiationis  tcrrenae  (where, 

report  is  an  important  source  of  informa-  however,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  another 

tion  respecting;  the  occupations  followed  by  object  in  view)  et  quod  anh'elarent  pecn- 

the  Catharists.    The  above  Yves  was  an  niam  cumulandam,  sicut  vos  facitis,  quo- 

ecelesia^tic  of  Narbonne,  who  had  been  ac-  modo  ergo  illomm  viam  tcnetis  ?    Lib.  t, 

cosed  of  heresy  before  the  papal  legate,  and  e.  i,  f.  396. 

fear  induced  him,  though  conscious  as  he        *  Tanta  est  haereticis  cura  de  auditori- 

says  of  no  ^uilt,  to  aMcond.    As  a  man  bus  suis,  quod  non  cessant  discurrere  et 

Eersecuted  by  the  church  on  account  of  oongregare  eleemosynas,  ut  de  ipsis  aiu* 

eresy,  he  everywhere  met  with  averyhos-  tentent  credentes  suos  pauperes  et  aHidant 

pitable  reception  in  the  communities  of  the  alios  socios  suos  ad  credendum.    Lib.  i,  e. 

Catharists  in  Italy,  though  as  a  man  whose  xli.  f  452. 
sole  aim  in  living  was  gratifying  hia  lusts,       '  Si  pauper  fueris  et  mendicus,  monua 
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brought  with  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  communiij 
certain  of  meeting  a  hospitable  reception  from  his  brethren  in  the 
faith,  so  any  one  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Caiharists,  when  recom^ 
mended  by  one  of  their  communities,  might  expect  to  meet  with  a 
kind  reception  everywhere  among  the  Catharists.  Let  hhn  travel  in 
Italy,  or  in  South  France,  he  was  sure  of  finding  everywhere  what- 
ever he  needed,  in  abundance ; '  a  custom,  to  be  sure,  liable  to  be 
abused  by  impostors.^  In  particular,  the  perfects,  when  on  their 
travels,  were  received  into  the  houses  of  all  believers  with  great  dem- 
onstrations of  respect.  The  inmates  thrice  bowed  the  knee,  to  re- 
ceive their  blessing.  The  members  of  the  sect  in  the  whole  place 
speedily  assembled  at  the  house  where  they  were  entertained ;  and 
perhaps  others  also,  who  were  not  liable  to  be  suspected  as  informers, 
were  invited  in,  to  hear  them  preach  and  expound  the  Scriptures.' 
Commencing  with  the  inculcation  of  practical  truths,  against  which  no 
one  could  have  a  word  to  object,  with  making  known  and  expkining 
the  New  Testament  which  was  withheld  from  the  liutv,  the  Gatharist 
preachers  prepared  the  way  for  pointing  out  the  contradictions  between 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  and  those  of  the  church ;  and 
after  having  gradually  shaken  the  confidence  of  their  audience  in  the 
latter,  they  began  to  set  forth  their  own  opinions  amons  hearers  whose 
confidence  they  had  gained  for  themselves.  In  South  France,  they 
took  in  the  daughters  of  indigent  noblemen  and  educated  them  for 
nothing.  These  were  thus  won  over  to  their  doctrines,  and  by  their 
means  these  doctrines  nught  be  disseminated  and  B]ffead  in  familiefl.* 
When  the  defenders  of  the  church  doctrine  spoke  of  the  miracles  of 
ancient  and  modem  times  as  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  these  doctrines, 
the  Catharists  pronounced  such  miracles  to  be  frauds  or  works  of 
sorcery,  performed  by  the  evil  principle  for  the  advancement  of  his 
own  kingdom.^  To  convince  the  people  that  it  was  all. a  trick,  maaj 
of  the  Catharists  feigned  themselves  sick  or  possessed  of  devils,  and 
pretended  to  seek  relief  at  the  hand  of  some  famous  and  venerated 
worker  of  miracles ;  and  if  the  latter  happened  to  be  taken  in  by 

com  illis  facias,  statim  exiei  opalentnSf  '  Ai  in  the  case  of  the  ftbore^meDtloiMd 

Snippo  a  dilucalo  ad  crepnscnlam  in  mnn-  Tves,  who  says  of  his  reception  amoogK 

anis  operosi  mercaturis,  manus  non  per-  the  Catharists  at  Cremona :   NobUiasima 

xnittant  otiari.    Ebrard.  c.  xxii,  t.  xxiv,  f.  Paterinorum  hibi  vina,  radiolas  et  oeratia 

1566.  et  alia  illecebrosa  comedens,  deceptores  d^ 

^  It  seems  that  the  hooses  of  the  Cath-  cipiens. 

arists    could  be  disting^uishfli  by  certain  '  As  often  oocnrs  in  the  protocol  of  the 

marks  known  to  individuals  or  the  sect,  and  Inquisition  at  To«k>ttee. 

concealed  from  all  others.    It  is  reported  ^Humbert,  lib.  ii,  e.  xlriii,  f.  460 :  In 


of  the  Catharist  Punzilovo,  presently  to  be  tibus  Albigensinm  nobiles  panpeies 

mentioned,  that,  in  retaming  from  Rimini,  bant  filias  soas  haeretids  ad  sostentandas 

he  remarked  to  some  one,  that  the  Cath-  eas  et  emdiendas  et  sic  fiebant  haeretieaa 

arists  had  many  houses  there ;  and  on  being  To  counteract  this  infloence,  the  Domia^ 

asked,  how  he  knew,  he  replied :  Ego  bene  cans  determined  to  erect  a  convent  oo  tha 

cognosco  608,  quia  habent  aliqna  signa,  per  spot,  particularly  for  the  education  of  tha 

quae  co^osco  eas.    These  marlLs,  how-  daughters  of  the  nobility, 
ever,  he  would  not  discover  to  any  one.        *  See  the  work  of  Lucas  Todensis  (bid^ 

See  the  acts  relating  to  this  Punxilovo  in  op  Lucas  of  Tuy)  adversus  Albigenses,  lib. 

Muratori  antiquitates  Italicae  medii  aevi,  i.    Bibl.  patr.  Ludg.  t  xxv,  f.  195. 
i.  y,  ed.  foL  131. 
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them,  they  afterwards  discovered  to  the  astounded  multitude  the  true 
course  of  the  thing,  exclaiming,  ^^  Here  you  have  a  living  example ! 
As  it  was  all  a  trick  in  this  case,  so  will  it  be  in  every  other  in  which 
you  may  allow  yourselves  to  be  duped."^  They  spread  abroad  re- 
ports of  miraculous  cures  which  had  been  wrought  in  filthy  spots,  or 
where  the  bones  of  some  culprit  or  heretic  had  been  buried.  They 
contrived  —  which  was  no  difficult  thing  in  those  times  —to  bring  it 
about  that  vast  crowds  of  people  would  flock  to  th^se  spots.  Then 
they  discovered  the  trick,  thus  seeking  to  stagger  the  people  in  their 
faith,  or  to  involve  them  in  controversy  with  their  clergy,  when  these 
sought  to  abate  the  evil.^  Catharists  who  appeared  in  mean  apparel, 
with  pallid  countenances,  who  wore  the  marks  of  self-mortification  on 
their  persons  might,  before  they  were  recognized  as  heretics,  become 
highly  venerated  among  the  people,  and  artfully  avail  themselves  of 
this  circumstance  to  gain  the  credit  also  of  being  miracle- workers ;  so 
that  it  must  have  been  very  difficult  for  the  clergy  to  counteract  their 
influence.3 

Near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  man  who  had  con* 
tributed  much  to  the  spread  of  this  sect  in  Italy,  came  very  near  beins 
canonized.  Armanno  Punzilovo  was  a  rich  and  respectable  citizen  di 
Ferrara,  descended  from  a  family  of  Catharists,  and  had  himself  been 
received  among  the  consolatiy  or  perfects.  He  stood  in  close  con- 
nection with  their  communities  in  the  different  cities  of  Italy ;  fi^ 
quently  entertamed  them,  and  held  meetings  with  them  in  his  house. 
He  had  been  suspected  by  the  Inquisition ;  but  he  contrived  to  deceive 
them ;  for  he  hypocriticsdly  bore  his  part  in  the  Catholic  worship,  and 
regularly  confessed,  with  all  apparent  devoutness,  to  his  Catholic 
guides.  Through  a  long  life  he  had  won  universal  respect  for  his 
piety,  his  strict  morality,  and  benevolence,  when  in  1269  he  died, 
and  multitudes  soon  flocked  to  his  tomb,  since  he  was  regarded  as  a 
saint.  Many  reports  were  spread  abroad  of  the  wonderful  cures  per- 
formed there ;  which  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  other  like 
appearances  of  this  period ;  perhaps,  too,  the  sly  hand  of  the  artful 
Catharists  may  have  occasionally  intermeddled  here.  For  a  series  of 
years  minutes  of  the  miracles  were  made  out  and  received,  falling  in 
no  respect  behmd  the  protocols  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  oSier 
saints,  which  had  secured  their  canonization ;  and  the  proposition  was 
made  even  at  Home  to  canonize  Punzilovo.    But  in  the  course  of  the 


*  Thus  they  endearored  to  coanterftct  encouraged  the  devotion  of  the  peoplei  and 
the  influence  of  the  Dominican  Peter  of  built  a  house  there  for  the  devout,  after- 
Verona,  a  zealous  persecutor  of  heretics,  wards  stood  forth  in  opposition  to  it,  insta* 
who  had  great  power  with  the  people,  and  bant  fratres  minores  et  clerici,  ne  popnli 
who  fell  in  this  contest,  a.  d.  1 252.  See  his  vota  sacrilega  in  loco  sordido  immundis  o8« 
life,  Mens  April,  t  iii,  c.  ii,  §  18,  f.  691.  sibus  exhiberent,  et  magis  accendcbantur 

*  An  example  of  this  sort  is  related  b^  animi  laioorum  ad  cultum  dlabolicum  pe- 
Lucas  Tudcnsis,  lib.  til,  c.  viii :  Quod  calli-  ragendum  et  fratres  praedicatorcs  et  mino« 
de  fecerant,  quibusdam  detegentes  haeretid  res  ac  clericos  universos,  quia  erant  contra- 
deridebant  fidem  CathoHcam  et  simili  arti-  rii  suis  operibus,  haereticos  conclamabant. 
ficio  fieri  miracula  in  ecclesia  coram  sane-  '  Examples  in  Caesarius  of  Heisterbach, 
torum  corporibufl  affirmabant  Then,  how  Distinct  v,  c.  3ux,  f.  138,  and  ix,  c.  xii,  t 
the  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  who  at  first  270. 
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proceedings  for  this  purpose,  remarks  of  his  on  careful  inquiry  gradu* 
ally  came  to  light,  which  increased  the  suapicions  against  him  to  cer- 
tainty, and  the  result  of  the  whole  finally  was  that,  in  1301,  instead 
of  being  declared  a  saint,  he  was  condemned  as  an  hercsiandi,  and  his 
body  disinterred  and  removed.^ 

The  most  absurd  reports  of  unnatural  excesses,  and  other  abomina- 
tions, said  to  be  committed  in  the  secret  assemblies  of  the  sect,  were 
spread  among  the  multitude ;  accusations  similar  to  those  brought 
against  the  primitive  Christians,  afterwards  against  the  Jews,  and  such 
as  are  ever  wont  to  be  repeated  agsdnst  all  opponents  of  a  dominant 
religion.     The  fanatical  multitude  exercised  a  speedy  justice,  hurrying 
away  such  people  at  once  to  the  stake.     So  it  happened  at  the  beg^H 
ning  of  this  period,  in  the  countries  on  the  Rhine  and  in  France.    The 
people,  in  such  cases,  sought  to  anticipate  the  orderly  investigations  of 
the  clergy,  fearing  they  would  be  too  gentle.^    The  abbot  Bernard  <rf 
Glairvaux  protested  against  these  tumidtuary  proceedings  of  the  multi- 
tude :  "  We  praise  the  zeal,"  says  he,  "  but  we  do  not  advise  to  such 
hasty  action ;    for  faith  must  come  from   conviction,  must  not  be 
forced  ;  ^  although  we  admit  it  were  better  that  false  teachers  should 
be  restrained  by  the  power  of  the  sword  than  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  mislead  multitudes  into  their  error,  yet  only  by  the  sword 
of  the  magistrate,  which  God  has  ordained  for  this  purpose."^     And 
in  another  sermon  he  says :  *^  They  should  be  captured,  not  with  arms, 
but  with  arguments,  by  which   their  errors  would   be  exposed   and 
refuted ;  and  they  themselves  reconciled,  if  possible,  with  the  Catholic 
church,  would  be  led  back  to  the  true  &ith ;  for  such  is  the  will  of  him 
who  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.     It  should  be  the  great  aim  of  one  skilled  in  church  doc- 
trine, whenever  he  is  called  to  conduct  disputes  with  a  heretic,  so  to 
convince  the  errorist  that  he  may  be  converted,  never  forgetting  the 
words  of  the  apostie  James  (5  :  20).     But  if  such  an  one  will  not 
be  convinced,"  says  he,  "  it  were  better  to  drive  him  away,  or  even  to 
place  him  in  custody,  than  to  leave  the  whole  vineyard  to  be  laid  waste 
by  his  means."* 

Hildegard,^  who  was  zealous  in  her  opposition  to  these  people,  as  a 
race  by  whom  the  whole  country  was  polluted,  who  looked  upon  them 
as  instruments  for  the  punishment  of  a  corrupt  clergy,7  declared  that 
they  ought  to  be  deprived  of  their  goods,  and  driven  far  away  fipwn 
the  church,  but  that  they  ought  not  to  be  killed, —  for  even  in  them 

^  See  the  remarkable  transactions  in  Ma-  sinitiir  vineas  demottrL'  Jq  Cantica  Oaati- 

tBtori  antiqaitates  Italicae  medii  aevi,  t.  v,  coram,  Sermo.  Ixiv,  f  S,  f,  14S6. 

folio  edition.  *  See  abore,  p.  217. 

*  An  example  of  this  sort  is  g;iven  bv  the  '  Witboat  doobt,  tha  picture  pf  theie  peo- 
abbot  Gaibert  Novisent,  in  the  third  book  pie,  as  they  then  appeared,  hovered  befon 
of  his  life,  c.  xiv :  Fidelis  interim  popalus  her  imagination,  when  she  writes :  Popolns 
dericalera  verens  moUittem,  etc  iste  a  diabolo  sedoctos  et  missas  pallida 

*  Fides  saadenda  est,  non  imponenda.  facie  reniet  et  velnt  in  omni  sanctitatt  le 

*  In  Cantica  Canticoram,  Sermo.  Ixvi,  §  oomponet  et  miyoribas.  seoularibos  Drioctp- 
12,  t.  i,  f.  1499.  ibns  se  conjanget.  Letter  to  the  cieigj  m 
--  *  Ex  hoc  jam  melius,  ut  qaidem  ego  ar-  Cologne,  p.  166.  Epiftolae  HUdegardiii 
bitror,  effugatar  aut  etiam  religator,  qaam  Colon.  1566. 
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the  image  of  God  must  be  respected.^  The  last  person  who  declared 
against  punishing  the  Catharists  with  death  was  the  pious  Peter  Can- 
tor. He  cites  the  example  of  pope  Eugene  the  Third  and  of  arch- 
bishop Samson  at  the  council  of  Rheims,  in  1148.  A  Manichaean, 
who  was  brought  to  confess  his  errors,  had,  by  the  decision  of  the 
council,  not  been  killed  nor  corporeally  punished ;  but  that  others 
might  not  be  misled  by  him,  and  that  he  himself  might,  if  possible,  be 
brought  to  repentance,  he  was  confined  in  a  cell,  and  there  maintained 
on  a  meagre  diet  till  he  died.^ 

When  the  Catharists  were  asked  by  the  bishops  concerning  their 
doctrines,  they  were  fond  of  giving  indefinite  and  evasive  answers,  and 
begged  not  to  be  too  closely  pressed.^  They  could  get  along  by 
tacitly  understanding  the  articles  of  £uth  in  another  sense,^  as  was 
actually  done  in  the  case  of  the  articles  relating  to  the  Trinity,  to  Mary 
as  the  mother  of  God,  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  to  the  future  resur- 
rection, and  to  baptism.'  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  same  people 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  deceive  their  judges  by  ambiguous  explanations, 
or  some  sort  of  mental  reserve,  yet  understanding,  as  they  did,  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  sermon  on  the  mount  literally,  felt  the  most  anxious  scru- 
ples against  taking  an  oath.    The  perfects  might  be  known  by  the  fact, 


*  Qaoniam  forma  Dei  sunt  In  the  epis-  us.  They  would  answer  no  further  ques- 
tola  ad  Moguntinenses,  p.  138.  tions,on  the  ground  that  they  would  not  be 

'  Verbum  Abbreviatnm,  p  200.  forced  to  give  an  account  of  their  faith. 

'  As  in  that  trial  referrea  to  br  Guibert,  Concerning  marriage,  which  they  certainl/ 

when,  after  they  had  explained  tnemselves  condemned,  they  gave  an  ambiguous  ex- 

Siuerally  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  planation.  When  asked  what  they  thought 

ey  were  urged  to  speak  out  more  dis-  of  penance  and  confession,  they  answered . 

tinctly,  they  answered :  Propter  Deum  ne  *'  For  the  sick,  it  was  enough  if  they  con 

DOS  adeo  profunde  scrutari  velitis.  fcssed  their  sins  when  they  pleased  to  do  so. 

*  Rainer  says :  Index  cautus  sit  circa  ta-  As  to  the  duty  of  those  in  health  they  had 
les,  quia  sicut  angnilla,  qnanto  fortius  strin-  nothing  further  to  say,  since  James  spoke 
gitur,  tanto  facilins  elabitur,  sic  in  omni  only  of  the  sick."  To  the  Question  whether, 
responsione  haereticorum  invenies  duplici-  in  addition  to  contrition  or  heart,  and  oral 
tatem.    L.  c.  t  xxv,  f.  274.  confcsj^ion,  a  church  satisfaction  was  also 

*  When  the  Catharists  were  examined  required,  they  answered,  James  speaks  only 
before  the  council  at  Lombez  (Lumbari-  of  confession  ;  nor  did  they  wish  to  be  bet- 
ense),  in  South  France,  ▲.  d.  1165,  they  ter  than  the  apostles  and  add  something  of 
stuck  to  the  principle  in  their  first  answers  their  own,  as  the  bishops  did.  When  upon 
to  the  bishops,  of  acknowledging  no  doc-  thiny  the  condemning  sentence  was  passed 
trine  save  what  could  be  proved  from  the  upon  them,  and  their  doctrines,  by  the 
New  Testament ;  and  in  relation  to  particu-  bishops,  they  turned  to  the  assembled  mul- 
lar  doctrines  gave  indefinite  and  evasive  titude  and  said :  "  Listen,  ye  good  people, 
answers.  When,  e.  g.  they  were  asked  to  our  faith  which  we  confess.  But  we 
about  infant  baptism,  they  declared  they  confess  propter  dilectionem  et  gratiam  vcs- 
would  say  nothing  further,  but  only  an-  tri."  Whicti  to  be  sure  was  ambiguous,  as 
swer  from  the  gospels  and  the  epistles,  if  they  expressed  themselves  as  tliey  did, 
When  a>:ked  about  the  body  and  blood  of  only  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  multi- 
our  Lord  in  the  cucharist,  they  answered  tude,  who  were  incapable  of  understanding 
at  first,  as  they  might  properly  do,  from  the  i)ure  truth.  Which  ambiguity  was  per- 
thcir  own  point  of  view,  that  whosoever  haps  remarked  by  a  bishop,  who  therefore 
purtook  of  it  worthily  was  blessed,  and  objected  to  them :  ""  Vos  non  dicitis,  quod 
whosoever  did  so  unworthily  rendered  him-  propter  gratiam  Domini  dicatis  atque  did- 
self  liable  to  damnation.  And  then  they  tis  propter  gratiam  populi,"  and  they  then 
added  that  it  could  be  consecrated  by  any  recited  a  confession  in  perfect  accordance 
good  man,  whether  clergyman  or  layman,  with  the  orthodox  faith,  and  which  con* 
which  doubtless  referred  to  their  doctrine  tained  many  things,  therefore,  which  the^ 
of  the  daily  love-feast,  before  explained  by  coold  not  honorary  n^. 


^ 
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that  they  either  utterly  refused  to  confirm  any  statement  by  an  oath, 
or  else  endeavored  to  appease  their  consciences  by  pretending  that 
tliey  did  not  swear  &om  their  souls,  but  only  mechanically  repeated  a 
form  of  words  after  the  dictation  of  another  personJ  When,  at  the 
council  of  Lombez,  the  Catharists  had  laid  down  a  confession  for  the 
multitude  altogether  consonant  with  orthodoxy,  and  they  were  required 
to  confirm  it  by  oath,  they  declared  they  would  not  swear  in  any  case, 
because  it  was  contrary  to  the  gospels,  and  to  the  writings  of  the 
apostles.  We  have  already  observed  how  easily  any  man  who,  from 
conscientious  regard  to  the  words  of  Christ,  declined  taking  an  oath, 
might  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  being  a  Catharist.  As  it  was  now 
thought  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  their  assertions,  and  as 
judgments  of  Gbd,  notwithstanding  that  influential  voices  had  pro- 
nounced against  them,^  had  not,  down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  been 
forbidden  by  any  general  law  of  the  church,^  —  resort  was  had,  in 
such  doubtful  cases,  to  judgments  of  God,  as  a  means  of  arriving  at 
certainty  respectmg  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  suspected  persons.^ 
Thus  individuals  who,  on  no  sufficient  grounds,  had  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  heresy  might,  by  the  uncertain  decision  of  such  a  judgment  of 
God  be  made  to  suiSer,  although  innocent.  The  excellent  Peter  Can- 
tor, that  warm  opponent  of  judgments  of  God,  as  an  institution  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  the  church,^ 
vigorously  attacks  the  arbitrary  will  and  tyranny  over  conscience 
which  characterized  the  proceedings  against  the  Catharists :  ^^  The 
pagans,"  says  he,  ^'  used  to  grant  a  Christian  who  would  not  ^ve  in, 
or  who  had  not  himself  confessed,  a  respite  of  thirty  days  to  decide 
whether  he  would  or  would  not  offer  to  the  idols.  But  fi^m  him  who 
was  convinced,  or  who  confessed,  and  then  denied  the  name  of  Christ, 
it  was  only  required  that  he  should  offer  to  the  gods.  Whether  he 
did  so  from  the  heart  was  not  made  a  matter  of  examination.  Why 
does  the  church  now  presume  to  search  men's  hearts,  by  a  judgment 
out  of  her  province?  Or  why  should  not  the  legal  respite  be  granted 
to  the  Catharists  ?  Why  are  they  burnt  at  once  ?"  He  states  that 
honorable  matrons,  who  would  not  abandon  themselves  to  the  pleasures 
of  their  priests,  had  been  accused  by  them  as  Catharists,  and  con- 
demned by  a  powerful  lord,  whom  he  describes  as  a  weak  zealot  for 
the  faith ;  while  from  rich  Catharists  they  were  satisfied  with  extorting 
money.®     Yet  sometimes  human  sympathy  would  triumph  over  fanati- 

*  As  Kainer  says,  t  xxv,  c.  ix,  f.  274  :  Ut  vel  frigidae  sen  feiri  candentis  ritum  cujos- 
formet  sibi  coiiscientiam,  quod  non  sit  ju-  libet  bencdictionis  aat  consecrationis  im- 
rans,  sed  tantum  recitator  juramenti  ju-    pendat. 

dicis.  *  The  jadicium  aquae   frigidae  in  the 

•  Yves  of  Chartres  opposed  them,  be-  aboye-mentioned  case   in    Guibert  Nori- 
cause  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  mode  of  gentcns.  De  vita  sua,  lib.  iii,  c.  xvi. 
tempting  Grod,  and  as  forbidden  by  the  *  See  Verbam  Abbreviatum,  p.  200. 
church  laws.    £p.  74  and  205.  *  Loculis  divitom  Catharomm  emunctis 

'  First,  the  Lateran  council  of  the  year  et  abire  permissorum.    The  same  person 

1215  forbade  the  clergy  at  least  from  taking  cites  the  example  of  a  female  recluse  who 

any  part  in  judgments  of-ixod,  and  severed  had  fallen  into  bod  repute  with  the  people 

them  from  all  connection  with  the  church :  by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Catharists, 

Kec  quli^uam  pui^gationi  aquae  forventis  bo  that  none  were  willing  to  bring  her  food 
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cism,  and  the  Catharists  found  comfort  from  many  who  accused  the 
church  of  cruelty.^ 

The  Catharists  could  show  conclusively  that  persecuting  false  teach- 
ers was  directly  contrary  to  the  essence  of  Christianity.  They  refer- 
red, for  example,  to  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  to  show  that 
man  should  not  forestall  the  divine  judgment,  and  anticipate  the  divine 
process  of  separation,  by  a  violent  interference  of  human  will.9 
William  of  Paris,  who  speaks  of  this  as  a  doctrine  sprung  up  in  his 
own  times  from  the  pit  of  hell,  and  contrary  to  divine  law  ana  divine 
justice,'^  says  agtdnst  it,  *^  Certainly  it  was  not  Christ's  intention  that 
the  tares  should  be  spared,  but  only  the  wheat.  He  could  not  mean, 
that  the  tares  should  be  spared  at  the  expense  of  the  wheat,  or  that 
they  should  be  spared,  when  they  could  not  be  without  injury  to  the 
wheat.  Wherever,  then,  the  imgodly  increase  to  the  injury  of  God's 
people,  they  must  be  extirpated ;  and  that  by  death,  if  it  cannot  be 
effected  otherwise.  Now  it  is  true  that  they  who,  at  present,  belong 
to  the  tares,  may  be  converted  mto  wheat ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  But  that  by  their  means  the  wheat  is  turned  into  tares,  is 
a  mattgr  of  perfect  certainty ;  for  the  simple  and  ignorant  are  led 
astray  with  incredible  faciUty  by  the  sly  craft  of  the  heretics.  A  few 
tares  may  easily  choke  a  large  field  of  wheat.  It  is  a  very  rare  and  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  convert  a  heretic ;  but  it  is  a  very  easy  and 
common  thing  to  subvert  the  Mthful."^ 

The  intrepidity  and  calmness  with  which  Catharists  faced  an  excru- 
ciatmg  death,  might  well  create  an  impression  in  their  favor,  on  those 
who  were  not  altogether  hardened  by  fanaticism.  Their  enemies  had 
no  other  way  of  accounting  for  it,  but  by  ascribing  it  to  the  power  of 
Satan.  A  bishop  of  the  Catharists,  named  Arnold,  marched  firmlv, 
with  several  of  his  believers,  to  the  stake,  simply  asking  that  he  might 
first  have  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  basin  of  water,  doubtless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  the  holy  supper  according  to  their  own  mode. 
When  the  fire  seized  them,  he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames,  and  said^  ''  Be  of  good  comfort,  my  brethren ;  to-day  we 
shall  be  with  St.  Lawrence."  A  comely  maiden,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  die  with  them,  exciting  compassion,  was  pulled  from  the 
flames.  She  was  promised  that  if  she  would  renounce  the  sect,  she 
should  either  be  sent  to  a  monastery  or  provided  with  a  husband. 
She  seemed  at  first  to  consent ;  but  when  Arnold  was  now  dead,  she^ 
asked,  "  Where  lies  the  seducer  ?"  and,  pressing  her  hands  to  her 
&ce,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  body,  and  died  in  the  flames. 

By  tho  advice  of  her  confessor,  to  whom  rentar  circa  iUos  et  jndicant  ecdesiam  de 

she  protested  her  innocence,  she  resolved  nimia  credalitatc. 

to  subject  herself  to  tho  ordeal  of  the  hot  '  See  Moneta,  lib.  r,  c  xiii,  f.  519. 

iron ;  bat  it  tnraed  oat  twice  to  her  dis-  '  De  leeibos,  c  i,  f.  26. 

advantage.    Verbum  Abbreviatam,  p.  200.  ^  Difficuem  admodometraram  videmos 

'  Thus   Humbert  de  Romania,  m  his  haereticoram  conversionem,  facfllimamaa- 

Boles  for  the  preachers  of  his  order,  thinks  tem  et  crebram  fideliam  subverstonem. 

some  regard  shoald  be  had  to  sach  iropres-  *  See  Caesar.  Heisterbac  Dist  t,  c  xut 

•ions  and  objections  (ii,  62,  f.  555,  L  c.) :  f.  188. 
Sont  mnlti,  qai  qaadam  falsa  pietate  mo- 
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The  persecutions  furthered  the  spread  of  the  Catharists,  who  ofl^ 
held  their  meetings  in  obscure  retreats,  catacombs,  and  subterranean 
cavesJ     During  the  quarrel  of  pope  Gregory  the  Ninth  with  the  em- 
peror Frederic  the  Second,  and  the  absence  of  the  former  from  Rome, 
the  Catharists  were  enabled  to  spread  their  opinions,  not  only  among 
laymen,  but  also  the  clergy  ;  so  that,  as  was  ascertained  by  inquiries 
set  on  foot  in  1231,  many  priests  even  were  infected  with  the  heresy, 
and  the  sharpest ,  measures  had  to  be  employed  in  order  to  stay  it. 
AYhoever  had  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  heretics,  in  any  place, 
or  of  their  secret  meetings,  and  did  not  give  notice  of  it,  should  be 
excommunicated.    Every  layman  was  strictly  forbidden,  on  penidty 
of  the  ban,  to  dispute  publicly  or  privately  on  the  faith.^     Such  was 
their  boldness  that,  in  open  defiimce  of  the  church,  ihey  proceeded  to 
elect  a  pope  for  themselves,  to  act  as  supreme  head  over  their  scat- 
tered communities.    Such  a  pope  appears  in  South  France,  Nequinta. 
He  held,  in  1167,  a  church-assembly  at  Toulouse,  to  which  crowds  of 
men  and  women  flocked,  to  receive  from  their  pope  the  consolamentum. 
Many  bishops  of  the  pa^y  came  there  also  with  their  clergy.  3     Nine 
bishops  were  installed,  and  received  ordination  from  the  pope  by  the 
consolamentum.^    As  disputes  existed  among  the  bishops  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  dioceses,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  these  boundaries.^    Still  later,  about  a.  d.  1223, 
the  sect  chose  themselves  a  pope  in  their  original  seat,  in  Bulgaria. 
His  name  was  Bartholomew ;  and  he  imitated,  in  all  respects,  the  pope 
of  Borne.    Delegates  of  the  sect  visited  him  from  all  quarters,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  him  on  disputed  matters.     He  began  his  e{»stle8 
as  follows :  BartholomaeuSy  servm  Bervorumy  mnctaefidei  i\r.  i\r.  saluUm. 
By  invitation  from  a  bishop  of  the  sect,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  vicar, 
in  Carcassone,  he  made  a  villa  in  that  district  his  residence.^ 

Among  the  sects  of  oriental  origin  belongs,  perhaps,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  the  Pasagii,  or  Fasag^li.  It  is  manifest,  from  the 
agreement  of  the  two  accounts  respectmg  this  sect,  which  appeared  in 
Italy  towards  and  after  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,^  that  it  sprung 
out  of  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  To  the  confession  of 
Christ  they  united  the  literal  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  except 
sacrifices,  which  ceased  of  course  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
Thev  revived,  also,  subordinationism  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Christ  they  regarded  only  as  first  among  the  creatures  of  God,  probably 
the  one  by  whose  instrumentality  he  formed  all  other  creatures.  We 
may  now  ask,  to  what  source  shall  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this  mix- 

»  L.  c.  Dist.  T,  c  xxii,  f.  142.  •  Matthew  of  Paris,  at  the  year  1223,  in 

'  Raynaldi  Annalcs,  f.  1231.  N.  13,  etc  the  above-cited  edition,  f.  267,  mentions,  as 

^  Episcopi  cum  consilio  sao,  as  is  said.  a  document  in  evidence  of  what  is  here  said, 

*  Accordingly,  it  is  said  of  sach  an  one :  a  letter  of  the  papal  legate  to  the  archhi^hop 
Accepit  consoiamentnm  et  ordinem  episco-  of  Rouen. 

pi,  ut  esset  episcopus  ecdesiae  Tholosanae.  ^  Of  Bonacnrsns :  De  vita  haereticoniin 

*  Divisores  ecclesiamm.  The  acts  of  this  in  the  Spicileg.  of  D'Acherr,  t  i,  t  212, 
council,  in  the  Hlstoire  des  Dues,  Marquis  and  of  a  G.  of  Bergamo,  in  Moratori  antiq. 
et  Comte  de  Narbonne,  par  le  SieurBesse.  Ital.  medii  aeri,  t.  v,  f.  151. 

Paris,  1660,  p.  483. 
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ture  ?i  As  multitudes  of  Jews  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  and 
these,  though  oppressed  and  persecuted  in  various  ways,  yet  oftentimes 
arose  by  means  of  their  wealth  to  great  influence,  creating  friends  by 
their  money  among  the  great  and  mighty  by  whom  they  were  protected, 
and  as  we  may  elsewhere  observe  many  indications  of  an  influence 
exerted  by  Jews  upon  the  convictions  of  those  Christians  with  whom 
they  frequently  associated,*  it  is  not  inconceivable,  that  some  such 
influence  of  habitual  intercourse  with  Jews,  may  have  given  rise  to  a 
sect  blending  Judaism  with  Christianity,  and  which  may  thus  have  had 
a  purely  domestic  oririn  in  the  West  itself.  Lucas,  bishop  of  Tuy, 
looked  upon  it  as  an  adroit  contrivance  of  the  heretics,  that  they  sub- 
mitted to  circumcision,  pretended  to  be  Jews,  under  tlus  mask  promul- 
gated their  Ofnnions,  and  so  easily  found  protection  and  a  hearing 
from  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Jews.^  But  what  can  be  more 
improbable  than  that  men  who  were  not  themselves  Jews,  especially 
that  Catharists,  the  class  of  heretics  evidently  here  meant,  those  ene- 
mies of  Judaism,  should  subject  themselves  to  that  detested  rite  of 
circumcision,  instituted,  according  to  their  opinion,  by  the  evil  principle  ; 
should  pretend  to  be  Jews,  in  order  to  secure  such  outward  objects, 
for  the  securing  of  which  this  was  by  no  means  the  best  course ;  for  if 
on  the  one  hand  they  might,  under  this  mask,  more  easily  find  protec- 
tion and  a  hearing  m)m  some,  yet  on  the  other  hand  they  would  disgust 
still  greater  numbers,  over  whom,  by  other  means,  they  might  have 
succeeded  in  exerting  an  influence.  The  matter  of  fact,  which  must 
be  separated  from  the  subjective  reflections  of  the  reporter,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  regard  as  simply  this :  that  there  was  an  heretical 
tendency,  leaning  to  the  side  of  Judaism ;  which  leaning,  however, 
was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  hypocritically  put  on  for  the  purpose  of 
compassmg  certain  ends.  The  name  of  this  sect  reminds  one  of  the 
word  pasa^ium  (passage),  which  signifies  a  tour,  and  was  very  com- 
monly employed  t^  denote  pilgrimages  to  the  East,  to  the  holy  sepulchre, 
-^crusades.  May  not  this  word,  then,  be  regarded  as  an  index, 
pointing  to  the*  origin  of  the  sect  as  one  that  came  from  the  East, 
mtimating  that  it  grew  out  of  the  intercourse  with  Palestine  ?  May 
we  not  suppose  that  from  very  ancient  times  a  party  of  Judaizing 
Christians  had  survived,  of  which  this  sect  must  be  regarded  as  an  of 
shoot  ?  The  way  m  which  they  expressed  themselves  concerning  Christ 
as  being  the  firstborn  of  creation,  would  point  also,  more  directly,  at 

*  Over  which  Lncas  Tadcnsis  laments,  Jews  who  had  embraced  Christianity  had 

lib.  iii,  c.  iii :  Audiunt  saecali  princeps  et  turned    back   again  to   Judaism,   verum 

indices  arbium  doctrinam  haeresinm  a  Jn-  etiam  qnam  plarimi  Christian!,  veritatein 

daeis,  qnos  famillares  sibi  annamerant  et  catholicae  fidei  abnegantes,  se  damnabiliter 

amicos.    Si  aliquis,  dnctus  zelo  legis  Dei,  ad  Juda'icnm  ritam  trans tulemnt. 
aliquem  homm  exasperavit,  punitur  quasi        '  Haeretici  quadam  exeogitata  malitia 

qui  tangit  pnpillam  oculi  judicis  civitatis.  plemmqne  circumddnntur  et  sub  specie 

'  See  the  above-cited  examples,  where  Judaeomm   quasi   gratia   dtsputandi    ad 

we  were  sneaking  of  the  abbot  Qnibert  and  Christianos  veniunt  et  haereticas  quaesti* 

the  fall  or  pope  Nicholas  the  Third,  of  the  ones  propoount.  liberins  tanquam  Judaei 

year  128S,  in  which  he  alleges,   which  haereses  seminant,  qui  primo  verbum  hae- 

admits  of  being  easily  explained  from  the  resis  dicere  non  andebant.  Lib.  iii,  c.  iiL 
kind  of  oottTerMOOfl,  that  not  only  many 
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the  connection  of  their  doctrine  with  some  older  Jewish  theology,  than 
at  that  later  purely  Western  origin. 

The  impulse  given  by  oriental  Dualism  had  contributed,  it  is  tme, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  call  forth  a  reaction  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, longmg' after  liberty,  against  the  churchly  theocratic  system; 
yet  this  was  not  the  only  cause  by  which  such  appearances  were  pro- 
duced. That  secularization  of  the  church,  that  confusion  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  elements  in  its  forms  and  doctrines,  could  not  fail,  of  itself, 
to  arouse  the  opposition  of  a  Christian  consciousness,  repelling  this 
foreign  matter ;  an  opposition  which  was  not  to  be  kept  under  by  any 
force,  but  which  must  continually  break  forth  with  increasing  strength, 
till,  with  the  fulness  of  time,  it  reached  its  triumph  in  the  Reformation. 
As  the  progressive  development  of  the  church,  proceeding  on  the 
foundation  of  faith  in  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour,  pressed  onwards  to 
the  Reformation,  many  kindred  appearances  would  precede  it.  Those 
sects  of  oriental  origm  were  but  transient  appearances,  leaving  behind 
them  no  after-effects  of  their  own  particular  form.  What  continued  to 
operate  longer  than  themselves,  was  the  opposition  they  set  at  work ; 
which,  however,  cast  aside  the  oriental  and  Dualistic  element,  and 
started  on  other  principles.  Of  the  Catharists,  we  afterwards  meet 
with  no  further  traces ;  but  that  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness, 
of  which  we  spoke,  was  continually  exhibiting  itself  in  other  forms,  till 
it  obtained  a  more  durable  shape  in  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses.  Vari- 
ous influences  cooperated  to  produce  such  reactions.  We  saw  how  the 
reforming  bent  of  the  Hildebrandian  epoch  invited  the  laity  to  rise 
against  a  corrupt  clergy.  The  pope  himself  took  the  lead  in  a  move- 
ment of  popular  reform.  And  we  saw  how,  aftier  the  first  impulse  had 
been  given,  it  might  lead  farther  than  was  intended.  The  name  Pata- 
reneSj  which,  signifying  in  the  first  place  a  union  of  the  people  against 
the  corrupt  clergy,  passed  over  into  an  appellation  of  the  Catharists, 
may  serve  as  an  illustration.  Thus  arose  separatist  tendencies.  The 
laity  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  corrupt  clergy.  Such  people, 
they  thought,  were  unfitted  to  perform  any  sacramental  act.  From 
these  beginnings  it  was  easy  to  proceed  further,  to  declaro  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  corrupt  churoh,  generally,  null  and  void.  In  laymen,  would 
be  awakened  the  consciousness  of  the  universal  priesthood,  and  they 
would  soon  consider  themselves  capable  of  administering  the  sacramente 
to  one  another.^  Thero  needed  but  a  man  of  some  power  over  the 
minds  of  others,  and  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  to  furnish  a  centre  for 
the  revolutionary  movement,  and,  by  the  intermingling  of  savage  pas- 
sion and  fanaticism,  the  most  violent  scenes  might  have  been  witne^ed. 
Thus  that  wild  demagogue  Tanchelm,  of  whom  to  be  suro  we  know 
nothing  except  from  the  roports  of  embittered  opponents,^  placed  him- 

'  Thus  bishop  Tves  of  Chartres  mast  briter   accipientibns  ministnre.    Ep.  fil 

maintain  the  necessary  recognition  of  a  £d.  Paris,  1610. 

special  priesthood  against  such  as  supposed  '  See  Norbert*s  life,  c.  xiii,  Jan.  t  i,  f.  84S, 

qoascanque  personas,  ctiam  sacmm  ordi-  and  the  letter  of  the  chorch  of  Utrecht  to 

nem  non  habentes,  verba  dominica  profe-  the  bishop  Frederic  of  Cologne,  first  pab* 

rentes,  sacramenta  altaris  et  caetera  eccle-  lished  by'  Sebastian  Tengnagel,  CoHosBatt 

fiastica  Bacramenta  posse  conficere  et  salu-  £  845.   What  gave  him  aoeepcaooe  M  Aakf 
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self  at  the  head  of  a  separatistic  popular  movement  of  this  kind  in 
Flanders.  As  he  undertook  to  visit  Rome,  we  may  certainly  infer 
that  he  was  not  following  out  any  wholly  anti-churchly  direction,  but 
was  hoping,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal  against  the  unchaste  clergy, 
to  find  some  support  in  the  Hildebrandian  system  at  Rome.  In 
addition  to  all  Uiis,  came  the  ideas  put  into  circulation  by  the  disputes 
about  investiture,  those  ideas  which,  in  opposition  to  the  earthly  glorv 
of  the  church,  favored  the  copying  aifter  the  apostolical  life  in  evangel- 
ical poverty,  which  sometimes  aUied  themselves  with  existing  customs 
in  various  forms  of  the  monastic  life,  sometimes  rose  in  resistance  to 
the  church  herself.  Thus  we  find  in  many  districts,  indications  of 
societies  of  the  so-called  apostolicals,  who  were  for  bringing  back  the 
apostolical  simpficity  of  the  church,  and  whom  we  must  take  care  to 
distinguish  from  the  Catharists,  with  wluch  sect,  owing  to  many  points 
of  resemblance,  they  might  easilv  be  confounded. 

When  the  provost  Everwin  of  Steinfeld  drew  up  his  report  to  abbot 
Bernard  of  Clwvauz,  of  the  sects  in  the  territory  of  Cologne,  ho 
expressly  distinguished  from  the  Catharists  another  party,  which 
probably,  although  agreemg  with  them  in  opposing  the  Catholic 
church,  yet  differed  from  them  by  their  more  biblical  tendency,  by 
combating  Dualism,  Gnosticism,  etc.,  and  it  was  just  the  disputes 
between  tiiese  two  anti-church  parties  which  had  drawn  upon  them  the 
attention  of  their  common  opponent.^  The  worldly  and  corrupt  church, 
they  tau^t,  had  lost  the  power  of  administering  the  sacraments ;  the 
successors  of  Peter  had  forfeited  their  title  to  the  n)iritual  authority 
conferred  upon  them,  because  they  had  not  followed  him  in  a  life  con- 
secrated to  God.  Baptism  in  the  church  was  the  only  rite  they  would 
gtiU  acknowledge,  and  they  acknowledged  this  because,  whoever  might 
admimster  the  rite,  it  was  still  Christ  that  baptized.  As  then  they  did 
not  substitute  the  consolamentum  in  the  place  of  baptism,  they  were 
by  this  circumstance  alone  sufficiently  distmguished  from  the  Catha- 
nsts.  Yet  infant  baptism  they  opposed  as  a  non-apostolic  institution. 
So  too  they  were  very  far  from  rejecting,  with  the  Catharists,  the 
institution  of  marriage,  which  they  recognized  as  a  holy  estate  insti- 
tuted by  God.  But  tiiey  reckoned  it  to  the  sacredness  of  marriage 
iiiat  it  should  only  be  contracted  between  parties  who  had  never  been 
married  before,  as  being  an  indissoluble  connection.  What  God  had 
joined  together,  no  man  should  put  asunder.  They  rejected  the  inter- 
cession of  saints,  denied  the  necessity  of  fasting  and  of  ecclesiastical 
satisfactions  for  sins.  Neither  the  nnner  nor  the  righteous  man  needed 
it ;  for  if  the  sinner  did  but  dgh  after  God,  his  sins  would  be  forgiven 
him.    They  would  recognize  no  ordinance  but  such  as  had  proceeded 

werp  was  the  bad  management  of  the        *  Everwuif  after  haying  described  the 

dinrch ;  for  it  is  stated,  in  the  above  life,  Catharists,  says :   Sunt  item  alii  haerctid 

that  the  whole  large  diocese  was  soremed  ouidam  in  terra  nostra,  omnino  ab  istis 

bj  a  priest,  who  gave  himself  bat  Imle  con-  discordantes,  per   qaorum   matnara   dis^ 

cem  about  the  m)ck,  and  was  scorned  bj  cordiam  et  contentionem  utrique  nobis  snnt 

the  people  on  account  of  his  unlawful  in-  detectl    Mabiilon,  Analecta,  t  iii,  p.  456. 
tacdoorse  with  his  niece. 

6<r 
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from  the  institution  of  Christ  and  the  apostles ;  all  else  they  declared 
to  be  superstition.  They  combated  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  main- 
tidning  that  when  souls  departed  from  this  life,  their  everlasting  destiny 
was  already  decided ;  hence  they  were  opposed  to  all  prayers  am 
other  works  for  the  repose  of  departed  souls. 

Neither  do  we  perceive  in  another  sect  which  made  its  appearance 
about  this  time  in  the  department  of  Perigueux,^  in  South  France,  the 
least  signs  of  any  peculiarity  of  the  Cadiarists ;  though  we  see  otlier 
peculiarities  still  more  fanatical.  They  were  for  followmg  the  apostles 
m  a  total  renunciation  of  all  earthly  goods.  They  ab«tamea  bom 
meat,  and  drank  very  little  wine.  Opposition  to  the  mass,  which  was 
common  to  all  the  anti-churchly  tendencies,  seems  to  have  been  carried 
by  them  to  the  extreme  of  rejecting  the  Lord's  supper  altogether. 
They  combated  all  veneration  of  the  cross  and  of  the  images  of 
Christ  as  idolatry.  The  frequent  bowing  of  the  knee,  a  custom  which 
we  find  ascribed  to  them,  would  not  warrant  the  inference  that  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  Catharists,  but  should  be  regarded,  probably,  as 
simply  a  mark  of  the  Pietistic  element.  One  of  their  dozolo^es  is 
cited,  which  shows  that,  contrary  to  the  Dualism  of  the  Catharists,  they 
acknowledged  Gx>d  as  the  creator  of  all  thmgs.  As  they  adopted  that 
idea  of  evangelical  poverty  which  was  grounded  in  the  religious  sjurit 
of  the  times,  as  much  truth  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their  attacks  on  the 
dominant  church,  and  as  they  often  appealed  to  Scriptui^,  they  might 
find  acceptance  with  many ;  and  it  is  reported  that  not  only  people  of 
rank  left  their  possessions  and  joined  them,  but  also  clerrjrm^ 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  were  among  their  adherents.^  Ai^  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  characteristic  fact,  that  the  rudest  and  most  unlettered 
peasant  who  joined  their  sect,  would  in  less  than  eight  days  gain  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  could  not  be  foiled  in 
argument  by  any  man.  They  were  accused  of  practinng  necro- 
mancy. 

Sometimes  such- tendencies  proceeded  from  the  midst  of  the  people, 
without  bemg  connected  with  any  individual  of  note.  Althou^  some 
individual  may  have  given  the  first  impulse,  yet  afterwards  he  retired 
into  the  general  mass.  Sometimes  it  was  individuals  who  constitated 
from  the  beginning  the  central  point  of  such  a  reformatory  movement. 
While  some  stood  forth,  who  had  been  awakened  within  the  body  of 
the  clergy,  and,  seized  with  indignation  at  the  depraved  members  ol 
their  order,  felt  tiiemselves  impelled  to  travel  about  as  preachers  of 
repentance  in  the  sense  of  the  church,  there  were  others,  in  whose  case 
the  awakening  seems  rather  to  have  proceeded  from  the  spirit  which 
breathed  on  them  from  the  Bible  than  from  the  general  spirit  of  the 
church,  and  whose  labors  as  reformatory  preachers  of  repentance  were 
chiefly  guided  and  determmed  by  that  circumstance.  These  latter 
were  not  only  zealous  against  practical  corruptions,  but,  as  they  had 
been  led  by  their  study  of  the  Bible  to  perceive  an  element  forelg^  to 
Bible  Christianity  in  the  church  as  it  then  was,  many  things  hiae  in 

'  Fetragoriam.     '  See  the  report  of  the  monk  Heribert»  in  BfabiUon,  L  c  p.  4S7. 
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its  doctrines  and  its  rites,  felt  themselves  impelled  to  attack  the 
eomipt  church  herself  on  this  particular  side,  and  to  stand  forth  not 
barely  as  reformers  of  Ufe,  but  soso  of  doctrine.  Frequently,  however, 
the  prudence  of  such  men  did  not  come  up  to  the  measure  of  their 
teal.  In  combating  one  error,  thev  often  fell  mto  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  in  what  they  attacked  as  false,  they  had  no  skiU  to  discern  the 
particle  of  truth  at  the  bottom.  They  went  too  far  on  the  mde  of 
negation ;  and  to  their  polemics  against  the  unauthenticated  mysteries 
of  church  doctrine,  a  one-sided  negative  and  subjective  tendency 
might  easily  attach  itself. 

One  of  the  first  among  these  reformers  was  the  priest  Peter  of  Bruis, 
who  appeared,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  or  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
ihirtieenth  century,  in  South  France.^  It  is  certain  that  he  rejected 
the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the  great  teachers,  to  whom  it  was 
customary  to  appeal,  and  would  recognize  nothing  as  obligatory  on 
fidth,  but  what  could  be  proved  from  the  Bible.  But  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  he  attributed  this  authority  to  the  whole  Bible ; 
whether  he  did  not  make  a  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Test- 
ament ;  whether  he  attributed  equal  authority  even  to  the  entire  New 
l?estament;  whether  he  did  not  make  a  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  gospels  and  the  epistles ;  whether  he  ascribed  an  alto- 
gether decisive  force  to  anything  except  that  which  Christ  had  tausht 
with  his  own  words.  The  last  is  repeatedly  lud  to  his  charge ;  and  if 
he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  supper  as  valid 
for  all  times  of  the  church,  and  denied  the  agnificance  of  me  redemp- 
tive sufferings  of  Christ,  the  charge  might  seem  to  be  well  grounded. 
The  biblical  Protestant  element  would  m  this  case  have  passed  over 
into  a  rationalistic,  critical  one.  Still,  what  is  said  on  this  pomt  is  too 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  to  afford  any  ground  for  a  safe  conclusion ; 
and  so  the  venerable  abbot  Peter  of  Cluny,  with  a  reservation  of  judg- 
ment which  does  him  honor,  declines  expressmg  any  opmion  here,  lest 
he  nught  bring  a  false  charge  upon  the  man  af^r  lus  aeath.^  He  was 
an  opponent  of  infant  baptism,  since  he  regarded  personal  faith  as  a 
necessary  condition  for  true  baptism,  and  denied  tne  benefit  in  this 
case  of  another's  futh.  As  he  could  not  allow,  according  to  this,  any 
validity  whatever  to  in&nt  baptism,  he  must  consequently  rebaptiie, 
or  bestow  true  baptism  for  the  first  time  on  those  who  joined  his  party. 
The  followers  of  reter  of  Bruis  refused  to  be  called  Anabaptists,  a 
mime  pven  to  them  for  the  reason  just  mentioned :  because  the  only 
baptism,  they  sud,  which  they  could  regard  as  the  true  one,  was  a 

*  We  can  very  nearly  calculate  the  time,  Tel  apostolis  adqniescant    Hoc  ideo  dico, 

if  we  pat  together  the  two  facts,  that  he  quoniam  nee  ipsi  Christo  vel  prophetii  ant 

labored  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  apottoUf  ipsiqae  nuyestati  reteru  ac  dotI 

and  that  Abelard,  m  his  Introdaction  to  testament!  tos  ex  toto  credere  fama  Titl« 

Theology,  written  before  the  year  1131,  gavit    8ed  quia  fallaci  mmoram  monstro 

speaks  of  him  as  a  person  dec^ised.    See  non  fiunle  assensam  praebere  debeo,  max- 

0pp.  p.  1066.  ime    cam    qaidam   vos    totam    diTinnm 

'  Tne  words  ore  in  his  letter  in  refotation  canonem  abjecisse  affirment,  alii  qoaedam 

of    the   Petrobrasians  :    Videndum    est,  ez  ipso  vos  suscenisse  contendant,  cnlpare 

utrom  hi,  qui  tantis  orbis  terramm  magis-  tos  de  incertis  nolo. 
trfi  HOB  cradont,  saltern  Chrifto,  ptophotis 
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laptism  united  with  knowledge  and  fidth,  by  wUch  man  is  cleansed  from 
his  sins.^    The  mass,  the  pretenmon  of  the  priests  that  thej  could 
produce  Christ's  body  and  repeat  his  sacrifice,  Peter  of  Bruis  lodged 
npon  as  the  grand  means  far  upholding  and  promotmg  the  dominion 
of  the  priesthood ;  this  doctrine,  therefore,  he  yehemently  attacked. 
But  this  vehemence  carried  him  so  far  that  he  was  willing  to  dispense 
with  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  altogether.    Language  like  thb, 
was  spoken,  if  not  by  himself,  at  least  by  one  of  his  adherents :  *^  0 
ye  people,  do  not  beUeve  those  false  guides,  the  bishops  and  priests ; 
for  they  deceive  you :  as  in  so  many  other  things,  so  also  in  the  service 
of  the  altar,  w^en  they  falsely  pretend  that  ttiey  make  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  present  it  to  you  for  the  salvation  of  your  souls.     They 
pronounce  an  absolute  falsehood ;  for  the  body  of  Christ  was  made  but 
once  by  Christ  himself  before  his  passion  at  the  hist  supper,  and  was 
given  but  once,  at  Ihat  time,  to  his  disciples."    It  is  difficult  to 
understand  exactly  what  is  meant  by  this  language.     The  simplest 
view  would  be  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  say,  Ckist  had  observed 
this  supper  but  once,  as  a  parting  meal,  and  it  was  not  to  be  repeated 
at  all.    But  if  we  hold  closely  to  the  words,  they  actually  express  that 
Christ  did  then  distribute  his  body  to  his  disciples  in  the  proper  sense. 
We  must  in  this  case  suppose  that  Peter  of  Bruis  bdSeved  it  necessaiy 
to  follow  here  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  in  which  this  &ct 
seemed  to  him  to  be  expressed,  and  was  satisfied^  if  he  only  needed 
not  concede  to  the  church,  that  she  still  continued  to  exercise  this 
power  of  producing  the  body  of  Christ ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether  these  words  really  present  the  exact  (mimon  of  the  man.   BBs 
eeal  against  the  veneration  paid  to  the  cross,  ted  him  to  say,  that  the 
instrument  with  ^hich  Christ  was  so  cruelly  put  to  death,  was  so  fiur 
from  deserving  reverence  that  it  should  rather  be  abused  and  destroyed 
in  every  way  to  avenge  his  sufferings  and  death.    To  what  outbiesks 
of  rude  passion,  doing  outrage  to  the  religious  feelings  of  others,  a 
negative  fanaticism  of  this  sort  was  capable  of  leading  men,  is  illus- 
trated by  a  remarkable  example.    On  one  Good-Friday,  the  Petio- 
brusians  got  together  a  great  multitude  of  people,  collected  aU  the 
crosses  wUch  they  could  lay  bold  of,  and  made  a  ssirge  bonfire  of  ihem, 
at  which,  in  contempt  of  tiie  church  laws,  they  cooked  meat,  whidi 
was  distributed  to  all  present.    It  may  be  doubted,  accordingly, 
whether  Peter  of  Bruis  recognized  the  significance  which  C^irisrs 
redemptive  sufferings  possess  for  tiie  Christian  consciousness ;  whether 
the  very  fact  that  this  was  a  thing  so  foreign  to  his  mmd  suffieienfly 
accounts  for  the  violence  of  lus  language,  or  whether  the  heat  cf 
polemical  opposition  may  not  have  led  him  to  say  what  he  would  not 
have  said  in  a  calmer  mood  of  mind.    His  leal  against  the  external- 
izing spirit  of  the  dominant  church  prevented  him  from  allowing  that 
respect  which  is  due  to  the  necessary  connection  between  the  internal 

'  '  Nos   Tcro,  said   Aey,   tempos    con-  imponitif ,  rebaptizamiu,  led   bapdsMDOiL 

gnmm    fidei    expectamns,   et   nominem,  quia  mmqiiain  baptixatiis  dioendoa  tst,  qui 

postquam  Deam  suom  agnosoere  et  in  baptismo,  quo  peecata  laTaator,  loon  ""^ 

tnm  cndere  paratoi  ett|  bob,  at  noUt  cat 
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and  the  external  m  man's  religious  nature.  He  required  the  destruc- 
tion of  churches  especiallj  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God.  ^^  God 
ma^  be  worshippea  just  as  well  in  the  shop  and  on  the  market-place, 
as  m  the  church.  God  hears  wherever  he  is  called  upon,  and  listens 
to  the  worthy  suppliant,  whether  he  prays  before  an  altar  or  m  a  stall.'' 
On  the  same  principle,  church  psalmody  was  rejected.  '^God  is 
mocked  by  such  service ;  he  to  wnom  pious  feeling  is  alone  accept* 
able,  is  neither  brought  near  by  loud  vociferation  nor  soothed  oy 
musical  melodies."  He  rejected  praver,  offerings,  alms  for  the 
departed,  maintaining  '^  that  all  depends  on  a  man's  conduct  during 
his  life  on  earth  ;  this  decides  his  destiny.  Nothing  that  is  done  for 
him  after  he  is  dead  can  be  of  any  use  to  him."  For  twenty  years, 
Peter  of  Bruis  had  labored  as  a  preacher  in  South  France,  when  seized 
by  an  infuriated  mob  at  St.  Gilles,  in  Languedoc,  he  was  hurried 
away  to  the  stake.  But  as  his  doctrines  still  continued  after  his 
deatii  to  have  an  influence  in  many  districts,  particularly  around 
Crascoigne,  —  afiskctwhich  the  venerable  abbot  Peter  was  forced  to 
learn  while  on  a  tour  in  those  parts,  —  the  latter  composed  a  book  in 
refutation  of  them,  which  he  sent  to  the  bishops  of  the  region,  inviting 
them  at  the  same  time  to  use  their  personal  influence  in  suppresong 
the  heresy.  '^  It  was  their  business,"  he  wrote  them,  "  by  preaching, 
to  drive  tibe  sect  from  those  spots  where  they  flattered  themselves  they 
had  found  a  hiding-place,  ana,  if  necessary,  to  call  m  to  their  aid  the 
weapons  of  the  laity.  But  as  it  became  Christian  charity  to  labor 
more  for  their  conversion  than  for  their  extirpation,  authorities  should 
be  brought  before  them,  and  arguments  of  reason  employed,  so  as  to 
force  these  people,  if  they  avowed  themselves  Christians,  to  bow  to 
authority,  and,  if  they  wished  to  be  considered  men,  to  bow  to 
reason.''* 

When  Peter  the  Venerable  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the 
bishops  of  South  France  to  suppress  the  Petrobrusians,  another  man 
had  ahready  started  up,  as  Peter  himself  testifies,  who  agreed,  if  not 
in  every  particular  doctrine,  yet  in  his  reformatory  bent,  with  Peter 
of  Bruis ;  an  individual  by  whose  means  the  anti-church  tendency 
which  had  proceeded  from  the  latter  was  revived  aft«r  his  death,  and 
received  a  new  impulse.  Henry,  a  monk  of  Cluny,  and  a  deacon, 
came  from  Switzerland.  Whether  it  was  by  an  impulse  of  his  own, 
that,  disgusted  with  the  common  pursuits  of  the  world,  and  touched 
with  hi^er  aspirations,  he  retired  to  the  monastery,  or  whether  he 
was  presented  to  it  by  his  parents  in  his  infancy,  is  not  known.  But 
certain  it  is  that  the  quiet  of  the  contemplative  life  did  not  satisfy  this 
ardent  young  man.  He  felt  himself  impelled  to  seek  a  life  of  practical 
activity.  He  had  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  faith  from 
the  New  Testament  more  than  from  the  writings  of  th»  fathers  and  of 
the  theologians  of  lus  time.  The  ideal  of  the  apostolic  labors  stimu- 
lated him  to  imitation.    Bia  heart  was  inflamed  with  a  glowing  zeal 

*  Ut,  si    Christian!   permanere  rolonti  anctoritati,  si  homines,  ntioiii  oedera  coia> 
petotnr 
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of  charity  to  look  after  the  religioiiB  needs  of  die  peqile,  either  totaDj 
ne^ected  or  else  led  astray  by  a  worthless  clergy.  As  a  preacher 
of  repentance  he  salUed  forth,  which  at  tiiat  time  was  no  mrasoal 
thing,  in  the  dress  of  a  monk,  and  barefoot.  According  to  the  cobIoib 
of  sach  itinerant  preach^v  of  repentance,  he  took  np  his  residenee  ia 
the  houses  of  the  citizens  or  conntiymen  to  whom  he  preached,  and 
was  contented  with  any  &re  that  was  set  before  Um.'  So  fiu-  as 
we  know,  he  first  appeared  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  in  the  city 
of  Lausanne.*  From  thence  he  betook  himself  to  France.  Persona 
like-minded  joined  him ;  and  an  apostolical  society  was  fi>rmed  imdw 
his  direction.  His  companions  went  before  him,  bearing,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  preacher  of  repentance,  the  banner  of  the  cross,  inviting  men  to 
follow  Uie  cross  of  Christ,  —  a  fietct  which  plainly  diows,  that,  in  his 
estimation  of  this  sacred  emblem,  he  was  &r  from  agreeing  with  Peter 
of  Bmis.  At  first,  he  only  preached  repentance,  denooncing  ttaX 
sham  Christianity  which  did  not  prove  its  genuineness  by  the  fruits  of 
good  living,  and  warning  agiunst  the  prevalent  vices.  This  led  him 
next  to  warn  men  against  their  &lse  guides,  the  worthless  clergy, 
whose  example  and  teaching  did  more  to  promote  wickedness  than  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  He  contrasted  t^  clergy  as  they  actually  were 
with  what  they  ought  to  be;  he  attacked  their  vices,  particularly 
their  unchastity.  He  was  a  sealot  for  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
celibacy,  and  appeared  in  this  respect,  like  other  monks,  a  promoler 
of  the  Hildebrandian  reformation.  It  was  probably  his  practical,  rest- 
less activity,  and  the  opposition  which  he  met  with  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  clergy,  which  led  him  to  proceed  further,  and,  as  he  traced  the 
cause  of  the  corruption  to  a  devialicm  from  the  primitive  apostoBcal 
teaching,  to  attack  errors  in  doctrine.  He  must  have  possessed  ex- 
traordinary power  as  a  speaker,  and  this  power  was  backed  up  by  Us 
strict  mode  of  living.  Many  men  and  women  were  awakened  by  him 
to  repentance,  brought  to  confess  their  sins,  and  to  renounce  them. 
It  was  said,  a  heart  of  stone  must  have  melted  under  his  jMreaching. 
The  people  were  struck  under  such  conviction  by  his  sermons,  which 
seemed  to  lay  open  to  them  their  inmost  hearts,  that  they  attributed 
to  him  a  sort  of  prophetic  gift,  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  look  into 
the  very  souls  of  men. 

On  Ash- Wednesday  of  the  year  1116,  two  of  Henry's  spiritual 
socieity  arrived  with  the  banner  of  the  cross  at  the  city  of  Mans ;  they 
came  to  mquire  whetiier  their  master  might  visit  the  city  aa  a  preacher 
of  repentance  during  the  season  of  Lent.    The  peo|de  who  had  already 

<  What  Bernard  (ep.  241)  sajrs  to  hia  ha  wandered  about  witbont  a  home.    To 

disadvantage,  bears  no  impress  whaterer  obtain  a  livelihood,  beins  a  ^i^enihit,  he  re> 

of  a  report  founded  on  fibcts,  bnt  seems  aorted  to  preaehingf  and  made  a  tnide  of 

mndi  rather  like  the  fidse  coadasions  of  a  it    What  he  coald  obtain  more  than  wM 

polemical  sophistry  set  forth  as  facts,  which  neoessair  for  his  own  support  from  Uie  tiin* 

might  be  sustained  perhaps  by  false  rumors  pie-minded,  he  sqnandenBd  away  in  gam* 

easily  set  afloat  against  one  stigmatized  as  bling,  or  things  still  worse.    The  only  reli- 

a  heretic    Owinz  to  the  disgrace  in  which  able  fact  out  of  all  this  is  what  has  been 

he  had  involved  himself  by  ms  wicked  life,  stated  in  the  text 

being  forced  to  leave  his  native  country,  '  See  the  above-cited  report  of 
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heard  so  much  of  him,  were  now  anxiously  expecting  the  time  when 
he  would  make  his  personal  appearance.  The  bishop  of  the  city  at 
that  time,  Hildebert,  a  pupl  of  Berengar  of  Tours,  one  of  the  more 
discreet  and  pious  bishojM,  received  the  two  messengers  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  and  as  Henry  was  not  known  as  yet  to  be  guilty  of 
any  heresy,  as  only  his  m^hty  influence  on  the  people  was  everywnere 
extolled,  the  bishop  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  securmg  a  preachec 
like  him  for  his  people  during  the  Lent  And  being  then  about  to 
start  on  a  journey  to  Rome,  he  gave  directions  to  lus  archdeacon  that 
he  should  allow  Henry  to  preach  without  molestation.  The  latter 
soon  won  the  same  great  influence  here  as  he  had  done  eveiywhere 
else.  Among  the  clergy  themselves  there  was  a  division.  The  higher 
clergy  were  prejudiced  against  him  on  account  of  his  method  of  pro* 
ceeding ;  the  younger  clergy  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  less  tied  to 
the  church  system,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Henry's  invectives, 
could  not  resist  the  impression  of  his  discourses,  and  the  seed  of  the. 
doctrines  which  he  scattered  among  them,  continued  to  spring  up  for 
a  long  time  after  him.  They  became  his  adherents,  and  prepared  a 
stage  for  him,  on  which  he  could  be  heard  by  the  entire  people.  One 
effect  of  his  preaching  soon  began  to  manifest  itself.  He  chained  the 
people  to  himself,  and  filled  them  with  contempt  and  hatred  towards 
the  higher  clergy.  Thev  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The 
divine  service  celebratea  by  them  was  no  longer  attended.  They 
found  themselves  exposed  to  the  insults  and  ^bes  of  the  populace, 
and  had  to  apply  for  protection  to  the  civil  arm.  Though  it  scarcely 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  if  Henry,  had  he  known  better  how  to  curb  his 
passions,  might  with  a  littie  foresight  and  wisdom  have  easily  pre- 
vented tiiese  effects ;  yet  we  must  own  that,  as  we  have  onlv  a  report 
of  the  facts  on  one  side,  from  an  individual  belong|big  to  the  clerical 
party,  and  a  passionate  opponent  of  Henry ,^  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
now  much  the  preacher  was  to  blame,  and  how  far  the  fault  lay  also 
on  the  side  of  his  opponents.  Su£Bce  it  to  say,  that  the  clerus  of  the. 
city,  by  virtue  of  the  full  powers  residing  m  them,  issued  a  letter  to 
Henry,  upbraiding  him  for  his  abuse  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
and  for  his  ingratitude,  and  accusing  him  as  the  author  of  the  division 
between  the  clergy  and  the  community,  an  instigator  of  sedition  and 
propagator  of  heresies.  On  penalty  of  the  ban  on  himself  and  all  his 
adherents,  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  any  part  of  the  diocese*. 
Henry  refused  to  receive  the  letter  when  offered  to  him,  not  i*ecogniz- 
ing  the  tribunal  which  had  passed  the  judgment.  A  clergyman  read 
the  letter  publicly  before  all,  and  at  each  several  sentence,  Henry 
shook  his  head  and  exclaimed,  ^'  Thou  liest."  Probably  he  did  not 
find  the  reasons  sufficient  to  sustain  the  several  charges  brought  against 
him.  The  definitive  sentence  issued  against  him  by  the  clerus,  served, 
however,  to  promote  rather  than  to  dimmish  his  influence  with  the 
multitude ;  the  clergy  had  far  more  cause  to  be  afraid  of  him,  than  he 

*  The  Gesta  Hild«beiti  in  th«  Actis  epifl-    MftbiUoa,  Anidecta,  ret  t  iil,  p.  318^  ocUt» 
coporam   Cenomanfrmlnm,  published  in    edition. 
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to  be  afrsud  of  them.  With  the  people  he  was  everythmg ;  thej  were 
ready  to  be  directed  and  determined  in  all  their  movements  bj  him ; 
and  among  those  who  followed  him  as  their  spiritual  guide  in  all  things, 
seem  to  have  belonged  not  only  the  people  of  the  lower  class,  but 
also  substantial  citizens ;  for  any  amount  of  gold  and  silver  was  at  his 
command ;  and  had  he  been  governed  by  impure  motives  he  might 
easily  have  made  himself  rich.  But  the  only  use  he  made  of  the 
money  which  was  at  lus  disposal,  was  to  realize  his  ideas  of  a  Christian 
commonwealth  J  If  we  are  surprised  to  see  Henry  ruling  over  tiie 
whole  life  of  the  people,  and  shaping  tiieir  domestic  and  cii^  relations 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  we  must  consider  the  immense  influence 
of  the  theocratic  principle  in  those  times,  and  remember  that  what  the 
popes  were  on  the  large  scale,  such  were  those  who  in  still  smaUer 
circles  appeared  as  the  oracles  of  God,  namely,  powerful  preach* 
ers  of  repentance,*and  curers  of  souls.  Now,  m  this  li^t,  it  was 
quite  possible  for  such  also  to  be  regarded,  as  stood  forth  as  oppo- 
nents of  the  churchly  theocratical  system.  We  see  Henry  deportme 
himself  like  other  men  who  have  already  been  mentioned,  —  Bobert  of 
Arbrissel,  Fulco,  Berthold ;  save  that  his  principles  are  peculiar  to 
himself.  In  common  with  them,  too,  he  labored  particularly  against 
the  sin  of  unchastity,  and  sought  to  improve  the  marriage  relation. 
Women  who  led  an  unchaste  life  should,  as  a  penance  for  themselves 
and  a  terror  to  others,  be  exposed  to  the  disgrace  of  having  their 
clotiies  and  their  hair  publicly  burnt  before  the  eyes  of  all.  They 
must  bmd  themselves  under  oath  to  renounce  unchastity  and  extrava- 
gance m  dress.  The  life  of  celibacy,  he  regarded  as  a  custom  which 
promoted  immorality  among  the  laity ;  be  took  pains,  on  the  contrary, 
to  encourage  marriages  between  young  men  and  middens.  Marriage 
was  to  be  an  indissoluble  connection  formed  by  God,  through  the  inner 
fellowship  of  dispositions;  selfishness  should  have  no  hand  in  formmg 
such  unions  for  a  whole  life.  There  should  be  no  bargaining  in 
marriage.  The  hct  that  a  man  chose  his  wife  for  the  sake  of  some 
outward  advantages,  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  nearly  all  unhappy 
marriages.  This  practice  he  wished  utterly  to  abolish ;  and  proposed 
that  no  money  or  goods  should  be  obtained  by  marriage.^  Wherever 
he  supposed  God  had  drawn  souls  together,  he  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  deterred  by  an^  of  the  hindrances  defined  by  the  laws  of  the 
church  from  sanctionmg  their  \mion,  which  was  so  construed  by  his 
enemies  as  if  he  was  ready  to  approve  of  any  sort  of  incest.^  It 
seems  that,  on  the  principle  of  removing  every  cause  of  arbitrary 


^  The  words  of  a  party-report  can  estab-  retur  possidere.    Licet  plane  malta  red- 

lish  nothing  against  the  purity  of  Henry's  peret,  tamen  parcebat  cupiditati,  ne  nimis 

course  of  proceeding ;  for  one  cannot  but  ambitiosus  videretur. 

feel  that  its  author  was  reluctant  to  say  *  The  words  of  that  report  are:  Nee  qui- 

anything  good  of  him,  and  could  not  for-  libet  amplius  aurum,  ai^ntum,  possessio- 

bear  suspecting  his   good  qualities    and  nes,  sponsalia  cum  uxore  sumeret,  nee  illi 

charging  him  with  bad  ones,  though  they  dotem  conferret 

were  raUier  tilken  for  granted  than  proved.  '  Thus  in  the  report,  the  doctrine  is  at- 

Tanta  auri,  tanta  argenti  affluentia,  si  vel-  tributed  to  him :  Nee  curarent,  sive  casis 

tot,  redondaret,  at  opea  ommam  solas  ride-  sea  i&oette  oonntibiiuii  lortilrentv. 
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diBtinctioDS  among  men,  he  got  free-bom  young  men  to  take  wives 
from  the  class  of  bond-women,  and  then  used  the  money  placed  at  his 
command  to  provide  the  latter  with  decent  raiment.^  Henry's  virulent 
antagonist,  from  whom  we  have  the  account  of  his  labors  in  Mans, 
brings  up  against  him  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  marriages  which  were 
formed  by  his  arrangement.  This  certainly  would  be  an  argument  to 
show  his  want  of  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  or  his  want  of  wisdom  and 
prudence,  but  no  argument  against  the  purity  of  his  motives.  As 
with  a  view  to  promote  practical  Christianity,  Henry  attacked  every 
opinion  which  .might  serve  to  nourish  a  false  confidence,  so  he  seems 
to  have  been  led  by  this  interest  to  attack  various  customs,  which 
could  not  be  directly  proved  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  corruptions 
of  primitive  Christiamty ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  worship  of  samts 
and  infant  baptism.'  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  at  this  particu- 
lar time  he  had  as  yet  so  distinctly  evolved  the  points  of  his  oppositbn 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Though  even  then  he  was  accused  of 
error  in  doctrine,  yet  heresies  of  so  striking  a  character  were  not 
expressly  alleged  against  him.  But  we  must  allow  that  the  tendency 
which  would  inevitably  lead  him  to  such  results  may  be  clearly  dis- 
cerned in  what  his  opponents  say  of  him ;  for  they  charge  that  he  held 
only  to  the  historical  sense  and  letter  of  the  prophets,  and  therefore 
set  up  a  perverse  doctrine.^  From  which  language  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  he  acknowledged  no  doctrine  which  could  not  be  expressly  pcnnted 
out,  as  contained  in  so  many  words  in  the  Bible;  that  he  was  an 
opponent  of  all  allegori^ng  interpretation. 

When  Hildebert  returned  from  his  journey  to  Rome,  he  found  the 
tone  of  feeling  ui  his  community  strangely  altered.  He  was  no  longer 
received  with  the  usual  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  the  usual  venera- 
tion. His  episcopal  blessing  was  treated  with  contempt.  Henry  was 
everything  to  the  people.  "  We  have  a  father,"  exclaimed  the  people, 
^'  a  priest,  an  intercessor,  still  more  exalted  in  authority,  more  honor- 
able in  life,  more  eminent  in  knowledge.  The  clergy  abhor  him  as  a 
godless  man,  because  they  are  afraid  he  will  attack  with  the  weapons 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  their  vices,  their  incontinence,  and  their  false 
doctrines."^  By  an  imperious,  violent  mode  of  procedure,  bishop 
Hildebert  would  only  have  increased  Henry's  influence,  and  alienated 
the  popular  feeling  sdll  more  from  himself.  By  wisdom  and  love, 
gentleness  and  forbearance,  he  could  effect  more.  Henry  himself  he 
was  determined  not  to  put  down  by  force.  He  had  an  interview  with 
him,  which,  as  wd  might  presume,  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  one. 
In  the  theology  and  liturgy  of  the  church,  Henry  could  exhibit  but 

*  Ejus  admonitu  miilti  juvenam  daoebant  *  Yerentes,  qnod  eornm  scelcra  denuda- 
venales  mulieres,  qaibas  ipse  pannos  pretio  ret  prophetico  spiritu,  et  haercsim  soam  el 
quatuor  solidoram  emebat,  qao  nuditatem  corporia  incontiiientiam  privilegio  condem- 
suam  tantummodo  sapertegerent  luuret  liieramm.    These  words  are  of  some 

*  Vide  Bemhard,  ep.  241,  and  Hildebert,  importance  as  indicating  the  character  of 
ep.  23.  Henry's  labors  in  Mans.    We  see  from 

'  Aurem  soam  tantnm  historiae  et  literae  them  that  he  was  zealous  for  strict  celibacpr 

prophetamm  accommodans  dogmatizabat  in  priests :  attacked  first  their  life,  then  theur 

perversum  dogma.    Acta  Cenomanens.  p.  doctrine ;  held  up  against  them  the  doctrines . 

841.  oftheBiUe. 
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little  proficiency ;  in  the  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  he  might 
perhaps  have  sustained  a  better  examination.*  Bishop  Hildebert 
simply  directed  Henry  to  leave  his  diocese  and  betake  himself  to 
some  other  field.  Would  the  bishop  have  pursued  so  gentle  a  course 
with  him,  if  it  could  have  been  proved  that  he  was  really  guilty  of  the 
clandestine  vices  which  were  whispered  against  him  amongst  his  ene- 
mies ?  Would  not  the  placing  him  on  his  trial  for  such  offences,  and 
suspending  over  him  the  punishment  affixed  to  them  by  the  church 
laws,  have  been  the  most  direct  and  certain  means  of  undeceiving  the 
people  who  reverenced  him  as  a  saint?  But  the  mild  measures 
pursued  by  the  bishop  towards  the  clergy  who  had  gone  over  to  Henry, 
and  whom  he  endeavored  to  win  back  from  him  by  degrees,  and  re- 
cover to  a  more  churchlike  mode  of  thinkm^,  may  justly  claim  our 
respect.3  In  the  disputes  against  saint-worship,  which  Hildebert  was 
under  the  necessity  of  defending,  we  certainly  recognize  also,  though 
Henry's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  this  connection,  a  reaction  of  the 
ideas  which  he  had  disseminated.  The  opponents  of  saints-worship 
appealed  to  concessions  of  bishop  Hildebert  himself.  How  they  could 
do  so  may  easily  be  explained,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  prev^ing  bent 
of  the  man  ;  for  we  have  already  spoken  of  him  as  the  representative 
of  a  more  spiritual  Christianity,  the  opponent  of  a  worship  of  mere 
ceremonies.^  We  may  conjecture  that  tney  had  in  view  those  decla- 
rations of  Hildebert  in  which  he  protested  agsdnst  certain  excres- 
cences of  superstition,  and  exhorted  men  to  copy  the  living  walk  of  the 
saints.  The  genuinely  Christian  element  lying  at  bottom  of  the  church 
doctrine  and  practice  in  this  respect,  he  knew  very  well  how  to  insist 
upon  and  use  against  those  who  denied  that  the  saints  had  any  con- 
cern with  that  which  is  done  on  earth."^  "  Without  controversy," 
says  he,  '^  love  stands  preeminent  above  all  the  other  virtues.  On 
love,  hang  the  law  and  the  prophets :  all  else  must  pass  away,  but 
charity  never  ceaseth.  Charity  is  not  confined  to  the  measure  with 
which  God  and  our  neighbor  are  loved  in  this  present  life;  but  it 
becomes  more  perfect  in  the  life  to  come,  the  more  perfectly  both  our 
neighbor  is  known  in  God,  and  God  is  known  in  himself."  He  refers 
to'  this  more  perfect  love  existing  among  the  saints,  for  the  purpose  of 
intimatmg  their  sympathy  in  the  concerns  of  their  contending  brethren 
on  earth. 

Henry  now  turned  his  face  to  the  South,  and  made  his  appearance 
in  Provence.  He  came  into  those  districts  where  Peter  of  Bruis  had 
labored  before  him.  There  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  anti- 
churchly  tendency,  which  he  seems  to  have  shaped  into  a  mote  sys- 
tematic doctrinal  form.*    Here  he  joined  himself  to  a  number  of 

*  The  writer  of  the  report  in  the  Actis  •  See  ep.  24. 

Cenomanensibas,  represents  him  as  an  al-  '  See  above,  p.  306. 

together  ignorant  man,  thos  contradicting  *  See  ep.  23. 

himself.     Hildebert  says  of  him,  ep.  24 :  *  lie  himself,  as  Peter  of  Cluny  states, 

Huic  et  habitu  religionem  et  verbis  litera-  was  the  author  of  a  tract  directed  against 

turam  stmnlanti.    Ue  may  have  been  well  the  church  doctrine,  in  which  still  more  of 

Terscd  in  the  New  Testament  and  yet  other-  an  heretical  character  occurred,  than  in  the 

wise  anleamed.  above-cited  propositioDs  of  tho  Petrobm- 
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like-minded  individuals.  When  Peter  of  Cluny's  letter,  mentioned  on  a 
former  page,  had  stirred  up  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  of  that  district  to  con- 
tend against  the  encroaching  anti-churchlj  tendency,  the  archbishop  of 
Aries  succeeded  in  securing  the  person  of  Henry,  and  took  him  along 
with  him,  in  1134,  to  the  council  of  Pisa,  held  under  the  presidency  of 
pope  Innocent  the  Second.  This  council  declared  him  a  heretic,  and 
condemned  him  to  confinement  in  a  cell.*  Subsequently,  however,  he 
•was  set  at  liberty,  when  he  betook  himself  again  to  South  France,  to 
the  districts  of  Toulouse  and  Alby,  a  principal  seat  of  anti-churchly 
tendencies,  where  also  the  great  lords  who  were  striving  to  make  them- 
selves independent,  favored  these  tendencies,  from  hatred  to  the 
dominion  of  the  clergy.  Among  the  lower  class  and  the  nobles,  Henry 
found  great  acceptance ;  agd  after  he  had  labored  for  ten  years  in 
those  regions,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  in  writing  to  a  nobleman,  and 
inviting  him  to  put  down  the  heretics,  could  say :  "  The  churches  are 
without  flocks,  the  flocks  without  priests,  the  priests  are  nowhere 
treated  with  due  reverence,  the  churches  are  levelled  down  to  syn- 
agogues, the  sacraments  are  not  esteemed  holy,  the  festivals  are  no 
longer  celebrated."*  When  Bernard  says,  in  the  words  just  quoted, 
that  the  communities  are  without  priests,  he  means  the  priests  had 
gone  over  to  the  Henricians  ;  for  so  he  complains  in  a  sermon,^  where 
he  speaks  of  the  rapid  spread  of  this  sect  :^  "  Women  forsake  their 
husbands,  and  husbands  their  wives,  and  run  over  to  this  sect.  Clergy- 
men and  priests  desert  their  communities  and  churches ;  and  they 
have  been  found  sitting  with  long  beards  (to  mark  the  habitus  apostoU 
icus)j  among  weavers."^  As  this  party  made  such  rapid  advances, 
pope  Eugene  the  Third,  who  was  then  residing  m  France,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  oUier  still  more  energetic  measures  for  its  sup- 
pression. With  this  in  view,  he  sent  to  tibose  districts  the  cardinal 
bishop  Alberic  of  Ostia,  who  took  with  him  the  abbot  Bernard.  If  the 
legate,  in  all  the  pomp  of  his  oflSce,  was  scoffed  at,  Bernard,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  very  appearance  refuted  the  charge  that  the  whole 
church  had  become  secular,  and  the  clergy  and  monks  sunk  in 
luxury,  made  quite  a  different  impression,  and  his  great  power  over  the 
minds  of  men  was  manifested  also  in  the  present  case.  Some  said  he 
even  wrought  miracles ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  appealed  to  them  him- 
self.*    Probably,  however,  he  did  not  find  it  quite  so  easy  to  manage 


sians.    Peter  the  Venerable  Bays,  in  the  treat  merely  or  particularly  of  the  Henri- 

abore*cited  letter  (opp.  f.  1 1 19),  concerning  cians,  bat  aUo  and  especially  of  the  Cuth- 

the-  relation  of  Henry  to  Peter  of  Bmis :  arists.    The  allusion  is  doubtless  to  the 

Haeres  nequitiae  eius  Henricos  cum  nescio  Henricians,  when  from  those  who  wholly 

quibus  (it  seems,  then,  there  were  several),  rejected  marriage,  he  distinguishes  those 

doctrinam  diabolicam  non  quidem  emen-  who  required  marriage  between  young  men 

davit,  sed  immutavit  et  sicut  nuper  in  tomo,  and  maidens,  as  a  connection  which  w&i 

qui  ab  ore  ejus  exceptus  dicebatur,  scriptum  only  once  to  be  formed  for  the  whole  life. 

vidi,  non  quinque  tantum,  sed  plura  capi-  Sermo.  Ixri,  \  4. 

tula  edidit.  *  Clerici  et  sacerdotes  popnlis  ecclesiisqoe 

'  Acta  Cenomanensia,  p.  342.  relictis  intonsi  et  barbati  quod  eos  inter 

'  Ep.  241.  textores  et  textrinas  plcrumque    inventi 

'  In  Cantica  Canticomm,  Sermo.  Ixr,  4  5.  sunt.    Sermo.  Ixy,  \  5. 

^IntheseiSSermoneiibedoesnottobeiare  '  See  above,  p.  257. 
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these  sectaries,  as  his  enthusiastic  admirers  who  have  given  na  tho 
account  of  his  life  would  represent.  A  writer  belonging  to  these  very 
districts  relates  that  Bemajrd  once  came  to  a  strong- hold,  constituting 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  sect,  and  commenced  preaching 
against  it,  when  the  leaders  of  the  sect  left  the  church,  and  were 
followed  by  the  whole  congregation.  Bernard  hurried  after  them  into 
the  street,  and  continued  his  sermon  in  the  open  air ;  but  the  sectaries 
were  so  noisy,  citing  against  him  passages  from  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  stop.^  The  bishops  afterwards  succeeded  in 
once  more  apprehending  Henry,  and  the  archbishop  Samson,  of  Rheims, 
brought  him  before  the  council  held  in  that  city,  in  1148.  On  the 
information  of  the  archbishop,  who  disapproved  of  capital  and  cor- 
poreal punishments  a^nst  heretics,  he*  was  simply  condemned  to 
imprisonment  during  life,  with  a  meagre  diet,  that  be  might  be  brought 
to  repentance.^ 

On  observing  the  remarkable  affinity  of  spirit  and  of  principles 
between  the  Apostolicals  in  Cologne  and  Perigueuz,  the  PetrobrusiaDS 
and  the  Henricians,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  this  agreement 
must  have  been  owing  to  a  common  external  descent,    ^ut  the 

Question  immediately  occurs  whether  we  should  be  justified  in  so 
oing ;  for  when  certain  ideas  and  tendencies  have  once  become  incor- 
S orated  in  the  process  in  which  the  spirit  of  a  determinate  period  is 
eveloping  itself,  and  prev^ul  therein,  they  are  wont  to  diffuse  them- 
selves abroad  without  any  external  cause,  as  through  an  atmosj^ere ; 
and  we  see  them  breaking  to  view  in  one  place  and  another  without 
being  able  to  trace  the  whole  to  any  single  point.  It  is  mamfest,  at 
any  rate,  that  Peter  of  Bruis  and  Ilenry  made  their  appearance  quite 
independently  of  each  other ;  and  so  it  may  have  happened  also  with 
other  individuals  and  entire  communities.  Nothing  therefore  would 
be  gained,  even  if  the  prelates  succeeded  m  silencing  the  individual 
representatives  and  organs  of  such  general  tendencies  to  refbnn. 
These  tendencies,  especially  in  South  France,  had  acouired  too  much 
strength  to  be  suppressed  by  the  destruction  of  the  individual  organs. 
The  corruption  of  the  clergy  had,  even  in  places  where  the  church 
system  of  doctrine  was  stul  held  fast,  excited  great  dissatisfaction 
and  violent  complaints,  as  appears  evident  from  the  songs  of  the 
Troubadours,  who  came  from  these  districts,  where  this  tone  of  feelmg 
is  not  to  be  mistaken.^    In  such  a  tone  of  feeUng  a  thorou^  and 

'  MThen  he  left  thifl  castle  without  having  Touched ;  for  this  chronider  clasMt  Heniy 

accomplished  hin  obiect,  he  is  said  to  hare  with  the  crasy  eothusiast  Eudo,  aod  othar 

exclaimed  with  his  characteristic  assaraace,  opponents  or  the  dominant  church.    Bat 

which  sometimes  gave  him  the  appearance  he  names  his  authority,  whidi  is  peHectly 

of  a  prophet  allading  to  the  name  of  this  trustworthy,  the  Verbum  Ahbrenatam  of 

castle,  Viride  folium :  ^  Viride  folium,  de-  Peter  Cantor,  where  we  actually  find  the 

ficcet   te   Deus."     Which   curse   people  passage  cited  above  (p.  6S7},  where  this 

believed  was  fulfilled.    See  the  Chronica  Henry  is  undoubtedly  meant. 

OuiL  Pod.  Laurent  in  Du  Chesne,  t,  v.  £.  '  S^  the  examples  of  vehemenoe  and 

667.  boldness    with   which   the    Tronbttdowt 

'  If  this  story  were  found  only  in  the  attacked  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  tha 

chronicle  of  Alberic  (pp.  315,  317),  we  Roman  court   and   of   th»  cleiijrt  <^ 

might  regard  it  aa  not  f  ufficiently  well  pointed  their  aatire  agaioit  the  wfaoto 
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radical  spirit  of  reformation,  going  back  from  the  corruption  of  the 
church  in  life,  to  the  corruption  in  doctrine,  and  aiming  at  the  renova- 
tion of  everything,  as  well  in  doctrine  as  in  practice,  ^ter  the  pattern 
of  the  apoetoUc  church,  must  have  found  its  true  element.  The  sect 
of  the  fyaldenseiy  presently  to  be  mentioned,  which,  free  from  the  dis- 
turbing and  fanatical  elements  hitherto  seen  intermingling  with  reform- 
atory antagonisms,  survived  as  the  purest  offspring  of  the  reaction  of 
a  purified  Christian  consciousness  all  the  earlier  appearances  of  its 
kind,  and  propagated  itself  in  spite  of  every  form  of  persecution 
through  the  succeeding  centuries,  presents  itself  accordingly;  not 
merely  as  the  work  of  an  individual  man,  excited  to  it  by  external 
occasions,  but  as  a  single  link  in  the  chain  of  reactions,  running 
through  this  whole  period  of  reactions  of  the  Christian  consciousness, 
against  the  churchly  theocratic  system  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  one  form  of 
the  manifestation  of  that  idea  of  following  the  aposties  in  evangelical 
poverty,  which  had  its  ground  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
period,  a  product  from  the  laboratory  of  the  Christian  mind  in  these 
districts.  It  was  quite  a  mistake  to  think  of  deriving  this  sect  from 
an  outward  connection  with  manifestations  of  some  such  reaction  of  the 
reforming  spirit  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Claudius  of  Turin,  and  that 
too  in  districts  whither  this  sect,  which  arose  in  another  quarter,  was 
certainly  first  transplanted  at  a  later  period.  But  it  was  not  without 
some  foundation  of  truth  that  the  Waldenses  of  this  period  asserted 
the  high  antiquity  of  their  sect,  and  maintained  that  from  the  time  of 
tiie  secularization  of  the  church  «-  that  is,  as  they  believed,  from  the 
time  of  Constantino's  gift  to  the  Roman  bishop  Silvester — such  an 
opposition  as  finally  broke  forth  in  them,  had  been  existing  all  along.^ 
We  recognize  this  spirit,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Waldensian  sect,  in 
a  writing  on  the  antichrist  in  the  Romance  language,  which  certainly 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,'  though  the  date  assigned  in  the  manu- 
script (1120)  is  of  uncertain  authority,  and  the  question  whether  this 
document  proceeded  from  the  Waldenses,  or  is  of  an  older  origin, 
cannot  now  be  decided.  '  The  idea  set  forth  in  this  production  bears 
witness  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  produced. 
By  the  antichrist,  is  here  understood  the  whole  antichristlike  prin- 
ciple, concealing  itself  under  the  guise  of  Christianity,  which  principle 

Bubjecl  of    indulgences,    in    Raynoaard  and  treachery  of  all  kinds  leagued  together 

Choix  des  poesies  originales  des  Trouba-  and  lurked  there. 

dours,  t  ii,  Paris,  1817,  in  the  Introdnctory  '  See  Pilichdorf  contra  Waldenses,  c.  i, 

Essay,  p.  61.    It  is  said  of  the  church,  that,  Bibl.  patr.  Lngd.  t  xxy,  f.  278:   Coram 

yieldlne  to  the  cupidity  by  which  she  sof-  simplicibus    mentinntor,    sectam    eomm 

fered   herself  to  be  governed,  she   sold  durasse   a   tomporibns    Silvestri    pupae, 

pardons  for  all  kinds  of  iniquity  at  a  paltry  quando  videlicet  ecclesia   coepit    fiabere 

price ;  of  the  priests,  that  they  were  eager  proprias  possessiones.    It  is  remarkable 

to  grasp  wealtn  with  both  hands,  whatever  that  Rainer,  who  points  to  the  true  histor- 

wretchedness  it  might  occasion ;  that  th^  ical  origin  of  the  sect,  still  reckons  among 

sometimes  used    prayer,  and  sometimet  the  reasons  why  this  sect  was  more  mis- 

the  sharp  edge  of  the  sword,  as  a  means  chievous  than  any  other,  its  longer  dura* 

(tf  persecution, — deluding  some  with  God,  tion:  Aliqui  enim  dicunt,  quod  doraverit 

others  with  the  devil ;  of  Rome,  that  she  a  tempore  Silvestri,  aliqui  a  tempore  apos- 

despised  Qod  and  the  saints;  that  craft  tolorum. 

*  Published  in  Paul  Perrin*i  Histoire  det  Vaadois,  lib.  iU. 
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had  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  been  continually  unfolding  itself,  ti& 
finally  in  this  period,  as  was  shown  in  the  particular  manifeststioDS  of 
churchly  corruption,  it  had  reached  its  climax.  *^  Although  anti- 
christ," it  is  here  siud,  ^*  was  already  bom  in  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
et  because  he  was  only  in  the  stage  of  infancy,  he  was  still  without 
is  interior  and  exterior  members.^  It  was'  more  eaay,  therefore,  to 
recognize  and  destroy  him,  since  he  was  rustic  and  gross,  and  had 
been  formed  a  mute.*  But  since  that  time  he  has  grown  up  to  his 
members,  and  attsuned  to  the  complete  age  of  manhood.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  to  expect  antichrist  as  one  that  is  yet  to  come  ;  so  far  from 
that,  he  is  already  old  ;  his  power  and  authority  have  begun  already  to 
diminish,  for  already  the  Lord  slays  this  godless  beast  by  the  S{nrit  of 
his  mouth,  by  many  men  of  good  disposition,'  sending  forth  a  power 
which  is  opposed  to  his,  and  to  that  of  those  who  are  fond  of  nim." 
We  see,  then,  that  this  book  was  composed  at  a  time  when  sereral 
antagonists  of  the  church  system  had  already  made  their  appearance 
in  these  districts,  when  their  doctrines  had  met  with  acceptance  fiom 
the  people,  and  it  already  seemed  that  the  hierarchy  must  ^re  way 
to  a  purer  and  freer  progress  of  evangelical  truth.  This  is  precinly 
the  time  of  which  we  speak. 

All  the  accounts  which  go  back  to  the  ori^n  of  the  sect  aeree  inr 
this,  that  it  started  with  a  rich  citizen  of  Lyons,  by  the  name  of  Peler 
Waldus  (Pierre  de  Yaux).^  At  a  certun  time,  when  he  happened  to 
be  attending  an  assembly  of  respectable  citizens  in  Lyons,  one  of  the 
number  suddenly  expired.  This  incident,  reminding  him  of  the  lot 
which  might  at  any  time  be  his  own,  left  on  him  so  powerful  an  im- 
pression that  he  resolved  to  abandon  all  other  concerns,  and  to  ooenpy 
himself  solely  with  the  concerns  of  religion.  He  felt  an  earnest  desire 
to  obtain,  from  the  original  fountain  itself,  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
the  doctrines  of  salvation,  than  what  he  could  derive  from  the  passages 
of  Holy  Scripture  cited  by  the  preachers.  For  this  reason,  he  gave  to 
two  ecclesiastics,  one  Stephen  de  Ansa,  a  man  of  some  learning,  the 
other  Bernard  Tdros,  who  was  a  practised  writer,  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  on  condition  tiiey  would  prepare  for  him  a  translation  of  ttie 
gospels  and  other  portions  of  the  Bible  into  the  Romance  language, 

*  Al  temp  de  li  apostol  ia  sia  zo  que  libnuy  of  the  Sorbonne,  D'Argentre  has 
I'Antecbrist  era  ia  conoeopo,  ma,  car  eisent  comroiiiiicated  a  passaM  wfaidi  belong 
enfant,  mancava  de  li  debit  membre  inte-  here,  in  the  CoUecno  folicionuii  4o  wnm 
riors  et  exteriors.  erroribas,  t  i,  f.  S5.   This  penon  waa  him- 

*  Enaima  rostic  et  grossier,  el  era  fait  self  a  resident  at  Lyons  in  the  jear  IISS, 
mnt  ancf  two  years  later  composed  thit  woriu 

'  Car  el  es  fait  de  Dio  ja  veil  et  qne  el  He  had  his  accounts  from  seTwal  pemont 

descreis  ia :  car  la  soa  potesta  et  anthorita  who  had  associated  with  the  finindefs  of  the 

esamerma  et  que  lo  Seignor  Jesos  occi  Waldensian  sect,  and  nartiealariy  with  thai 

aquest  felon  per  lo  Sperit  de  la  soa  bocca  ecclesiastic  Tdros   waom  Fster  Waldai 

en  molti  home  de  bona  Tolunta.  employed  as  a  writer.    If  Piliehdorf  (e.L) 

*  This,  liainer,  with  other  contempora-  derives  the  samame  of  Peter  Waldos  or 
ries  says  (c.  v.).  Particolarly  weight v  is  the  Waldenses  from  his  native  plaoe,  and  says 
testimony  of  the  Dominican  Stephen  de  that  another  man  from  ]>ons,by  theaamo 
Borbone,  or  de  Bella  Villa,  in  his  book  De  of  John,  was  associated  with  him,  thIt 
septem  donis  Spiritos  sancti ;  from  which  does  not  essentially  disagree  with  tfas  etiMff 
hcK>k,  hidden  among  the  maniiscri|»ts  of  tho  accooatai 
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ivhich  one  was  to  dictate,  the  other  write  down.^  He  procured  to  be 
drawn  up,  also,  by  the  same  persona,  a  collection  of  sayings  of  the 
church  fishers,  on  matters  of  faith  and  practice, — atxeilea  Sentential. 
These  writings  he  read  with  great  dilq;ence,  and  so  the  religious  direc- 
tion he  had  received  from  the  incident  above  mentioned  was  more  and 
more  confirmed,  and  he  was  now  seized  ^ith  an  earnest  desire  to  f<d- 
low  the  apostles  in  evangelical  poverty.  He  distributed  all  his  property 
amongst  the  poor,  and  proposed  to  found  a  spiritual  society  of  Apos* 
tolicaJs,  a  society  for  the  spread  of  evangelical  truth,  in  knowledge  and 
life,  among  the  neglected  people,  in  city  and  country.  He  employed, 
for  this  purpose,  multiplied  copies  of  his  Romance  version  of  the  Scripi- 
tures,  which,  by  degrees,  was  extended  to  the  whole  Bible.  He  and  his 
companions  labored  with  great  zeal,  and  certainly  without  any  thought, 
at  first,  of  separating  themselves  from  the  church,  but  simply  aiming  at  ft 
spiritual  society,  like  many  others  m  the  service  of  the  church ;  with  this 
difference,  that  while  other  founders  of  such  societies  were  animated 
with  a  zeal  for  the  church,  and  its  laws  possessed  fi)r  them  all  the  foroe 
of  truth  drawn  directly  fi:t>m  the  Word  of  Ghxl,  Peter  Waldus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  influenced  more  by  the  truth  derived  immediatelT 
from  the  Scriptures ;  though  this  was  still  mixed  up,  in  his  case,  wiu 
the  churclnloctrines  of  those  times,  and  heterogeneous  elements  were, 
at  first,  blended  together.  Practical  religion  was  the  great  thing  with 
him.  He  entered  into  no  conscious  opposidon  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  and  it  was  impossible  to  descry  anything  heretical  in  this 
society.  The  ecclenastical  authorities  miffht  have  adopted  such  ft 
society,  and  taken  the  direction  of  it  into  ueir  own  hanos.^  But  ao 
influential  union  of  laymen,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to 
the  people ;  a  union  which  had  sprung  up,  independently  of  the  clems, 
from  among  the  laity,  and  made  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves  die 
source  of  religious  doctrine,  might,  however,  appear  to  be  something 
contrary  to  ecclesiastical  order,  and  excite  die  jealousy  and  the  sus- 
picion of  the  clerus.  This  society,  though  not  conscious  as  yet  of  any 
opposition  with  the  Catholic  element,  was,  from  the  first,  distm^uished 
from  other  such  societies  by  the  fact  that  this  element  exercised  no 
particular  power  over  the  feelings  and  imagination,  but  retired  out  d! 
sight  before  a  sober,  practical,  biblical  element  of  the  religion  of  die 
heart.  Those  who  were  governed  by  the  church  spirit,  certainly  felt 
some  such  difference.  The  archbishop  of  Lyons  was  fen:  suppressing 
the  whole  bv  an  authoritative  deciuon.  He  forbade  Peter  Widdus  and 
his  companions  to  expound  the  Scriptures  and  to  preach.  But  they 
did  not  think  the^  ought,  in  obedience  to  this  magisterial  decree,  to 
desist  from  a  callmg  which,  they  were  conscious,  was  from  QxkL 
Declaring  that  they  were  bound  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  they 
persevered  in  the  work  which  they  had  begun.  Even  yet,  however,  they 
entertained  no  thought  of  forming  a  sect  separate  from  and  stfMiding  forth 
hostile  to  the  church.   One  other  means  remained,  by  which  they  mi^ 

^  The  aboTe-xuuned  Stephen  de  Bordone       '  As  waa  exemplified  in  that  §odt/kj  of 
was  penonally  aoquainted  with  hoth  theae    Bajrmnnd  Falmana.    See  p.  297. 
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be  enabled  to  unite  the  continuance  of  their  sjnritual  activity  with  obe- 
^ence  to  the  church,  namely,  by  applying  to  the  pope  himself.  This 
iliey  undertook  to  do.  They  sent  delegates  from  their  body  to  pope 
Alexander  the  Third,  transmitting  to  hm  a  copy  of  their  Komance 
"version  of  the  Bible,  and  soliciting  his  approbation  as  well  of  that  as 
of  their  spiritual  society.^  The  matter  was  discussed  before  the  Late- 
ran  council,  then  assembled,  in  the  year  1170.  Interesting  is  the 
account  which  the  Franciscan  monk,  Walter  Mapes  of  England,  who 
was  present  at  this  council,  has  given  of  the  Walaenses,  from  his  per- 
sonal observation.  '^They  have  no  settled  place  of  abode.  They  go 
about  barefoot,  two  by  two,  in  woollen  garments,  possessing  nothing, 
but,  like  the  apostles,  having  all  things  in  common  ;  following,  naked, 
hjm  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.''  A  commisaon  was  app(Mnted 
^  institute  an  exact  examination  of  the  case.  The  above  Fraaciacan 
was  a  member  of  it.  He  says  that  he  took  pams  to  enter,  with  them, 
into  an  investigation  of  their  religious  knowledge  and  of  their  orthodoxy. 
They  appeared  to  him  an  uneducated,  ignorant  people ;  and  he  was 
surprised  that  the  council  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  such  people.  He  conversed  with  two,  who  seemed  to  be 
regarded  as  leaders ;  but  the  examination  which  he  held  with  them 
did  not  relate  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Christian  reli^on,  but  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  scholastic  terminology  of  the  church,  in  which,  as  we 
may  well  suppose,  these  pious,  unlearned  laymen  were  but  poorly 
yersed.  He  asked  them,  first,  whether  they  believed  on  Grod  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  to  which  they  could,  with  per- 
fect propriety,  reply  in  the  afllrmative.  He  then  asked  them,  if  oiey 
also  believed  on  the  mother  of  Christ  ?  The  poor  people,  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  common  distinction,  in  the  doctrinal  language  of  ttie 
schools,  between  credere  aliquid  and  in  aUqmdy  and  supposed  that 
they  were  simply  called  upon  to  explain  whether  tiiey  were  infected 
or  not  with  the  heretical  opinions  concerning  Mary,  answered  ttiis 
question  also  in  the  affirmative,  which  was  foQowea  with  a  general 
shout  of  laughter.  Yet  this  Walter  Mapes,  who  thought  lumaelf 
entitled  to  regard  the  Waldenses  with  so  much  contempt,  must  haye 
known  how  much  good  might  have  been  eflfected  by  the  enthnoastio 
leal,  which  would  haye  flowed  fix>m  the  reaction  of  such  a  prindple 
as  exhibited  itself  in  the  Waldenses ;  for  he  says  of  them :  '^  Thej 
began  at  present  in  the  humblest  manner,  because  they  had  not  as  yet 
gained  any  firm  footmg ;  but  had  we  suffered  them  to  gain  admittance, 
we  should  have  been  driven  out  ourselves.''*  The  pope  refused  tiie 
Waldenses  the  wished-for  permission,  and  forbade  them  to  preach 
or  expound  the  Scriptures.    It  now  became  necessary  for  them  to 

*  We  owe  these  statementa  to  an  ere-  named  work  has  been  pvbUshed  bj  aidi- 

witoess,  the  English  Franciscan  Waiter  bishop  Usher  (Usserios),  in  his  work,  De 

Mapes  (Mapens),  who,  in  his  work  De  nn*  christianamm   eoclesianim   in   ooddeatii 

gis  carialium,  to  be  foand  among  the  man-  praesertim  partibns  continna  sneoesaione 

nscripts  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  et  statu.  Londini,  16S7,  f.  112. 
bas  given  an  account  of  this  embassy  of  the        '  Humillimo  none  incipinnt  modo,  <i«hi 

Waldenses  and  of  bis  conrersation  with  pedem  hiferre  neqoennti  qnos  ii     '    '     ' 

two  of  tiia  number.  This  part  of  tbieaboTO-  mna,  wpsltowar. 
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decide  whetlier  they  sliould  obey,  and  desist  from  their  work,  or 
stand  forth  in  open  opposition  to  the  church.  Among  the  sects  on 
whom,  at  this  Lateran  council,  the  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pro* 
nounccd,  tiie  adherents  of  Peter  Waldus  do  not  occur.  It  was  necea- 
sary,  mdeed,  to  wait  and  see  what  course  they  themselves  would  take 
after  this  papal  prohibition.  But  bemg  sure  of  their  cause  as  bein^ 
from  Gk)d,  no  papal  authority  could  induce  them  to  give  it  up ;  and 
tiiey  must  necessarily  appear,  therefore,  as  declared  enemies  of  the 
church,  as  in  fact  they  were  considered,  under  the  above-named  pope's 
successor,  Lucius  the  Third.  Without  any  doubt  it  was  those  Wal- 
denses,  who  were  condemned,  in  1183,  by,  the  last-named  pope, 
together  with  other  heretics,  under  the  name  of  persons  qui  se  humuich^ 
to8  vdpauperei  de  LugdanofaUo  nomine  mentiuntur,  Gertiunly  this 
is  a  surname  which  the  Waldenses  applied  to  themselves,  as  fbllowers 
of  the  apostolical  poverty ;  as  from  their  wooden  shoes,i  which  they  alaa 
considered  to  be  a  mark  of  the  apostolical  dress,^  they  were  called 
Sab6tier$y  insabbatati.  But  though  they  were,  at  first,  for  following 
the  apostles  in  coarseness  of  dress,  according  to  tiie  common  notions 
of  their  times,  yet  afterwards,  by  their  contmual  studv  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, they  would  be  led  to  a  purer  knowledge  and  a  freer  directioiir 
in  regard  to  all  such  matters  ;  for  one  of  their  opponents  says  after- 
wards of  them,  that  their  dress  was  neither  expensive  nor  yet  aJtogether 
mean.  They  rapidly  spread  themselves  from  South  France  to  Italy, 
where  they  appear  under  the  name  of  the  Pauperea  de  Lombardia  ;  the 
Piedmontese  mountains,  those  districts  in  which  Claudius  of  Turin 
had  formerly  labored,  soon  furnished  them  a  permanent  home,  ^here 
they  continued  to  propagate  themselves  in  the  midst  of  persecutions.' 
We  have  before^  seen  how  already,  under  Innocent  the  Third,  they 
found  an  entrance  into  tlie  districts  on  the  Bbine ;  how  societies  of 
laymen,  in  which  men  zealousljr  studied  and  sought  edification  firom  the 
Bible,  a£Ebrd  indications  of  the  influence  of  the  Waldenses.  ^  Though  it 
was  imagined  that  the  sect  had  been  totally  exterminated  hi  this  quar- 
ter, yet  a  remnant  of  it  may  have  been  saved,  which  continued  to 
propagate  itself  in  secret.  In  the  year  1231,  a  multitude  of  heretics 
suddenly  appear  in  the  districts  on  the  Bbme  and  other  countries  of 
Germany ;  and  the  persecution  against  them  continued  ra{^ng  for  three 

Surs.  At  Triers  were  to  be  found  three  schools  of  the  heretics, 
ere  seem  to  have  been  various  sects,  it  is  true ;  but  the  spread  of 
German  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  tiie  doctrine  of  the  universal  priest* 
hood,  are  certainly  marks  whKsh  mdicate  the  Waldenaes.^    As  accord- 

*  Snch  wooden  shoes  were  called  wahdu.  hacreticos  Valdenses,  qui  in  Tanrinentl 

'  Ebrardf  c.  xxv  :  Edam  labatatenses  a  dioecesi  zizania  seminant. 

sabatata  potios  qaam  Chmtiani  a  ChrUto  *  See  above,  p.  331. 

fe  yoiont  appeUari.  *  See  the  report  of  a  conteuiporwrj,  ia 

'  The  records  of  the  archiTes  of  Tnrin  are  the  Memorabilia  of  the  archbishops  of  Tnen 

said  to  tentify  of  this.    See  the  tract,  Fr4  (Gesta  Treviromm,  ed.  Angustae  TreyitOr 

Dolcino,   and    the    Patarenes  of  JTnliiis  rum,  1836,  Tol.i,  cdv,  p.  319) :  £t  plum 

Krone,  Leips.  1844,  p.  22,  note.    There  is  erant  sectae  et  molti  eamm  instracti  wmnt 

cited  here  a  command  already  itsaed,  by  scripturis  Sanctis,  qoas  habebant  in  theuto- 

the  emperor  Otho  the  Fourth,  agahist  the  nicam  translatas  \  and  among  their  doe* 
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hig  to  what  we  have  already  said,^  the  entrance  which  the  Gaiharists 
found  into  these  districts  was  facilitated  by  the  contests  between  the 
popes  and  the  Hohenstaufens,  the  same  was  undoubtedly  the  case, 
also  with  the  Waldenses. 

When  Innocent  the  Fourth  was  ventmg  Ids  fury  agamst  the  Hohen- 
staufen  family,  and  suspending  ban  and  mterdict  over  those  who  stood 
fidthful  to  that  house,  heretics  spread,  as  a  contemporary  writer  reports, 
at  Halle  in  Suabia.  They  rang  the  tocsin,  and  collected  together  the 
lords  and  nobles  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  preached,  publicly, 
that  the  pope  and  all  ecclesiastics  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  were 
heretics  and  traitors  to  the  people.  They  had  no  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  and  could  administer  no  sacraments,  as  they  lived  in  every 
species  of  vice.  Neither  pope  nor  bishop  could  lay  an  interdict  on  a 
people.  Men  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  blesdng 
of  divine  worship  by  their  arbitrary  will.  They  denounced  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  Dominicans  as  people  who  had  brought  the  church  to  rain 
by  their  false  preaching,  and  who  led  vicious  lives.  As  there  was  no 
one  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  give  fbrce  to  the  right  faith  by  a  right 
course  of  living ;  God,  who,  when  others  kept  silent,  was  able  to  raise 
up  preachers  from  the  very  stones,  had  called  them,  they  said,  to 
proclaim  the  truth.  "We  preach  to  you,"  they  exclaimed,  "no  lying 
mdulgence,  such  as  the  pope  and  the  bishops  have  mvented,  but  we 
TOeach  that  which  God  alone  and  our  community  are  able  to  bestow."' 
They  called  upon  the  people  to  pray,  not  for  the  pope,  whose  life  was 
so  wicked  that  he  deserved  not  to  be  mentioned  ;  but  for  the  emperor 
Fredel'ic,  sgid  his  son  Conrad  the  Fourth  ;  for  these  were  honest  men. 
Tet  there  is  nothing  m  the  facts  here  stated,  which  would  lead  us  to 
think  particularly  of  the  Waldenses.  The  noisy  demonstration  seems 
more  uke  the  manner  of  other  sects,  than  the  Waldenses.  Neither  does 
what  these  people  held  concemmg  the  for^veness  of  sins,  which  one 
could  receive  by  their  "order"  alone,  in  case  their  representations  are 
correctly  reported,  answer  to  the  principles  of  the  Widdenses ;  nor  the 
fB^t  that,  for  the  time  being,  they  allowed  a  value  to  be  attached  to 
masses  for  departed  souls,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  people 
against  the  interdict.^  If  we  are  not  to  suppose  here  some  oommumty 
or  other  of  Apostolicals,  called  forth  by  oppoution  to  the  woildlineaa 
of  the  church,  we  might  perhaps  suppose  Gatharists,  whose  crafty 
management,  which  was  not  always  m  strict  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  veracity,  perhaps  here  betrays  itself.  It  was,  moreover, 
m  conformity  with  their  policy,  to  draw  the  people  to  them  at  first 
by  opposition,  and  to  let  nothing  be  known,  at  the  outset,  concerning 
their  doctrine. 

trines :  indiiferentes  corpuf  Domini  a  viro  '  Indalgentiam,  qnam  damns  Tobit,  noa 

et  muliere,  ordinato  et  non  ordinato,  in  damns  fictam  Tel  compositani  ab  apostolioo 

tcntella  et  callice  et  nbique  locomm  posse  vel  episoopis,  sed  de  solo  Deo  et  oidiiie 

confici  dicebant  nostro. 

>  Page  582.  *  Thns  thev  are  reported  to  have  said : 

'  The  abbot  Albert  of  Stade  in  his  Chron-  Ut  missas  andirent  snper  animam  ipioram 

icle,  at  the  year  1248,  ed.  Helmstad.  1587,  et  sacramento  ecdesiae  Ubere  perapenow 

P-  220.  qnia  ipsis  perceptis  mondiflcarentar. 
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•  _ 

As  the  origin  of  the  Waldenses  is  to  be  traced  to  the  readmg  of 
the  Bible,  they  always  remained  true  to  this  direction.  A  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  distinguished  men  and  women  among  them ;  and 
this  circumstance,  contrasted  with  the  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures 
among  the  clergy,  contributed  to  their  spread.  Rdner  reckons  amons 
the  means  which  served  to  promote  the  sect,  the  translation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  into  the  spoken  language  of  the  country.  The 
same  writer  mentions  in  this  connection,  that  he  had  seen  an  illiterate 
peasant  who  had  learned  by  heart  the  book  of  Job,  and  several  others 
who  had  committed  the  entire  New  Testament.^  He  says :  "  Among 
all  the  sects  that  have  hitherto  existed,  there  has  been  none  more  per- 
nicious to  the  church  than  the  sect  of  the  Leonists  (Waldenses  of 
Lyons)  ;  because  it  is  the  most  universally  spread ;  for  there  is  hardly 
a  country  where  they  are  not  to  be  found.  Next,  because  while  other 
sects  repel  their  hearers  by  the  blasphemous  character  of  their  doctrines, 
the  Leonists  maintained  a  great  show  of  piety ;  because  they  led  a 
pious  life  before  the  eyes  of  men,  were  quite  orthodox  in  their  doc- 
trine concerning  GK)d,  and  adopted  all  the  articles  of  the  apostolic 
creed.  They  only  abused  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  clergy,  in 
doing  which  diey  found  ready  hearers  among  the  people.'*^  The  same 
writer  represent  the  heretics,  by  whom  doubtless  he  means  more  par- 
ticularly the  Waldenses,  as  saying :  ^^  With  us,  men  and  women  teach, 
and  he  who  is  but  a  scholar  of  seven  days  already  teaches  others. 
Among  the  Catholics,  a  teacher  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  who  can 
repeat  from  memory,  letter  for  letter,  tluree  chapters  of  the  Bible. 
But  with  us,  a  man  or  woman  is  rarely  to  be  found  who  cannot  repeat 
the  entire  New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  language."^  Ignorant 
priests  in  South  France  would  invite,  therefore,  the  Waldenses  to  dispute 
with  other  sects,  whom  they  found  it  difficult  to  manage  themselves 
on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures.^  And  Rsdner,  where 
speaking  of  the  sects  generally  he  seems  to  have  the  Waldenses  chiefly 
in  his  eye,  thus  describes  their  mode  of' living:*  "They  are  orderly 
and  modest  in  their  manners ;  their  dress  is  neither  expensive  nor  mean ; 
they  eschew  oaths,  falsehood,  and  fraud ;  they  engage  in  no  sort 
of  traffic*  They  live  on  what  they  earn  by  the  labor  of  their  hands  from 
day  to  day.  Even  shoemakers  are  teachers  among  them.^  They  amass 
no  wealth,^  but  are  contented  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  They 
are  also  chaste,"  where  he  adds, "  especially  the  Waldenses.  They  are 
never  found  hanging  about  wine-shops ;  they  attend  no  balls  nor  other 
vanities.     They  govern  their  passions ;  they  are  always  at  work ;  and 

*  Rainer,  c.  iii.  *  rant  priests  had  called  in  the  assistance  of 
'  Cai  maltitado  laicomm  facilis  est  ad    other  sects  to  conduct  the  dispate  with  the 

credendum.    L.  c.  c.  It       '  L.  c.  c.  viii.        Waldenses,  whom  thejr  found  it  very  dlffi* 

*  So,  says  William  of  Pay  Laurent,  in    cult  to  refute, 
the  prologue  to  his  work  above  referred        *  c.  vii. 

to,  in  Du  Chesne,  t  v,  f  666 :  Illi  Walden-  *  Which  could  not  be  said  of  the  CaUw 

SOS  contra  alios  acutissime  disputabant,  un-  rists,  as  is  evident  from  what  is  cited  abova^ 

de  et  in  eorum  odium  alii  admittebantur  a  p.  583. 

sacerdotibus  idiotis.    These  words  may  in-  ^  Neither  can  this  apply  to  the  Catharistit 

deed  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  ig^no-  See  above,  p.  583. 
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on  this  account  learn,  or  teach  and  praj,  but  little."'  Afterwards,  to 
be  sure,  this  writer  mentions  also,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  sect,  that 
thej  hypocritically  confessed  and  took  part  in  the  mass.  This,  as  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  remarked  abore,^  may  ap[dy  perhaps  to 
the  Catharists,  but  hardly  to  the  Waldenses.  Though  in  general  they 
supported  themselves  by  manual  labor  rather  than  by  trade,  and  scat- 
tered themselves  more  among  the  people  than  among  the  nobles,  yet  a 
number  of  them  dealt  in  jewels  and  ornaments  of  djnras  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  access  to  the  families  of  the  great.  When  they  had  dis- 
posed of  rings  and  trinkets,  and  were  asked  if  they  had  nothing  more 
to  sell,  tiiey  answered :  ^'  Tes,  we  have  jewels  still  more  precious  than 
any  vou  have  seen ;  we  would  be  glad  to  show  you  these  also,  if  you 
would  promise  not  to  betray  us  to  l£e  clergy."  On  being  assured  that 
they  should  be  safe,  they  said :  ^^  We  have  a  precious  stone,  so  bril- 
liant, that  by  its  light  a  man  may  see  God  ;  another,  which  radiates 
such  a  fire  as  to  enkindle  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart  of  its  possess^," 
— *  and  so  they  went  on.  The  precious  stones  which  they  meant,  were 
passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  various  application.' 

Pope  Innocent  the  Third  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  mistake 
committed  by  his  predecessor  in  compelling  the  Waldenses  to  break 
away,  contrary  to  their  own  original  intention,  from  the  church  ;  and 
he  sought  to  correct  it.  He  was  for  converting  the  Waldenses  from  an 
heretical  society  into  a  church  society  of  patwere$  CathMei.  Some 
ecclesiastics  of  oouth  France,  who  had  beknged  to  the  Waldenses,  took 
the  lead  in  an  enterprise  of  this  sort ;  particulariy,  a  oertun  Durand 
de  Osca.  They  first  went  to  Rome,  where  they  submitted  to  the  pope 
a  confession  of  faith  contaming  everything  belonging  in  general  to 
orthodoxy,  and  opposed  in  particular  to  the  antichurchly  tendencies 
and  opinions  of  the  Waldenses.  The  pope  confirmed  tiie  new  society 
of  paupere%  OxtkoUcij  formed  of  Waldenses  who  had  returned  back  to 
the  church.  The  ecclesiastics  and  better  educated  were  to  busy  them- 
selves with  preaching,  exposition  (A  the  Bible,  religious  instruction, 
and  combating  the  sects ;  out  all  the  laity,  who  were  not  qualified  to 
exhort  the  people  and  ocnnbat  the  sects,  should  occupy  houses  by  tiiem- 
selves,  where  tiiey  were  to  live  in  a  pious  and  orderiy  manner.  This 
sjnritual  society,  so  remodelled,  riiould  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
reunion  of  all  the  Waldenses  with  the  church.  As  the  Waldenses 
held  it  unchristian  to  shed  blood  and  to  swear,  and  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  new  spiritual  society  begged  the  pope  that  those  who 
were  disposed  to  job  them  should  be  released  firom  all  obligation  of 
complying  with  customs  of  this  sort,  the  pope  granted,  at  their  request, 
that  all  such  as  joined  them  should  not  be  Uable  to  be  called  upon  for 
military  service  against  Christians,  nor  to  take  an  oatii  in  civil  proc- 
esses ;  adding,  indeed,  the  important  clause,  —  so  far  as  this  rule  could 

'  The  last  coald  not  of  coarse  be  a  mat-  tion  to  Haiy  with  the  amnniciAtMMi  of  our 

ter  of  outward  obsenration  for  others  Sarionr's  natiritj,  and  the  13th  diapter  of 

'  P*  611.  John  relating  to  the  washing  of  the  disci- 

'  See  c.  riii.    That  the  particolar  pas-  pies'  feet,  points  to  the  Waldraaet  rather 

sages  here  cited  should  be  the  angel'k  salata-  than  to  the  Caihiristi. 
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be  observed  in  a  healthful  manner  without  injury  or  offence  to  others ; 
and,  especially,  with  the  permission  of  the  secular  lords.^  In  Italy 
and  Spain,  also,  the  zeal  of  these  representatives  of  the  church  ten- 
dency among  the  Waldenses  seemed  to  meet  with  acceptance.  The 
pope  gladly  lent  a  hand  in  promoting  its  more  general  spread,  and  he 
was  inclined  to  grant  to  those  who  came  over  to  it,  when  they  had 
once  become  reconciled  with  the  church,  various  marks  of  favor.  But 
he  insisted  on  unconditional  submission ;  and  refused  to  enter  into  any 
conditional  engagements.  There  were  a  hundred  Waldenses  in  Milan 
who  declared  themselves  ready  to  come  back  to  the  church  on  con- 
dition that  a  certain  piece  of  property  on  which  they  had  erected  a 
house  for  their  meetings,  which  had  been  demolished  by  the  arch- 
bishop, should  be  restored  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  on  it 
another  edifice  for  similar  purposes.  But  this  the  pope  did  not  think 
proper  to  grant,  because  the  fellowship  of  the  church  must  not  be 
sought  after  from  motives  of  temporal  interest,  but  solely  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  soul.  Tet,  at  the  same  time,  Innocent  issued  a 
brief  to  the  archbishop  of  Milan,'  inviting  him  to  receive  those  Walden- 
ses—  if  they  were  disposed  to  be  reconciled  with  God  and  the  church 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  salvation  —  with  due  tenderness  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church ;  and  then  if,  according  to  the  wisdom  which  God 
had  given  him,  it  appeared  consistent  as  well  with  the  honor  as 
with  the  well-being  of  me  church  so  to  do,  he  might  grant  them  %his 
or  some  other  place  where  they  might  meet  in  the  fear  of  God,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhorting  each  other  and  their  friends,  so  far  as  this 
coula  be  done  without  any  grievous  scandal  to  others.^  But  in  the 
bishops  generally,  who  perhaps  might  have  cause  for  not  placing  full 
confidence  in  this  conversion  of  the  Waldenses,  the  pope  found  no  incli- 
nation to  second  his  own  milder  views  ;  and  he  had  to  complain  that 
the  bishops  of  the  diocese  of  Tarraco  sought  evasions,  with  a  view  ta 
put  off  the  readmission  of  them  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  ;  and! 
in  a  letter  to  those  bishops,*  bidding  them  delay  the  thing  no  longwr^ 
he  assured  them  it  could  not  be  his  will  that,  by  their  harshness,  mgi 
who  seemed  to  be  drawn  by  the  divine  grace  should  be  repelled  &oia 
the, boundless  mercy  of  God.*  In  Catalonia,  this  spiritual  society' of 
pauperes  Catholici  maintained  itself  for  some  time.  At  its  head  stood 
the  above-named  Durand  of  Osca,  who  had  written  some  tracts.against 
the  Waldenset.  But  though  at  an  earlier  period,  before  the  principle 
lying  at  bottom  of  the  tendency  of  the  Waldenses  had  been  fuUy 
developed,  such  measures  for  their  reunion  with  the  dominant  churoh 
might  have  been  successful,  it  was  now  too  late ;  and  even,  that  societj 

*  See  Innocent,  epp.  lib.  xi,  ep.  19S.  scaindalo  alionim,  qaoniam  aliter  est  cmoi 

'  L.  c  lib.  xii,  ep.  1 7.  conversis  qnam  cam  pecrenifi  agandom. 

'  £t  si  demum  secandnm  datam  vobis  a  Lib.  xii,  ep.  1 7. 
Deo  pradcntiam  tarn  ecclesiasticae  hones-        *  Lib.  xiii,  ep.  7S.         i 
tati  qaam  coram  saluti  videritis  expedire,        *  Nolentes,  sicut  etiani  nee  Telle  debemua, 

pratam  praedictum  sea  alium  locum  ido-  at  (|ai  trahi  gratia  divina.  credontor,  per 

neum,  in  quo  ad  cxhortandum  se  ipsos  et  duntiam  vestram  ab  infimta  Dei  nusericor* 

amicos  eorum  cum  timore  Domini  valeant  dia  repellantor. 
oonTenire,  conoedatis  eifldem  sine  grori 
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u  said  to  have  graduallj  fallen  to  decajJ  When  a  bishop  of  South 
France  asked  a  highly  respected  knight  of  this  district,  why  they  did 
not  expel  the  Waldenses  from  their  province,  he  answered :  ^'  We  can- 
not do  it ;  for  we  have  grown  np  with  them,  and  have  kinsmen  among 
"hem  ;  besides,  we  see  them  living  in  all  honesty/'* 

The  Waldenses  went  on  the  principle  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
independent  of  every  other  authority,  explained  from  themselves,  are 
to  be  recognized  as  the  only  source  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
jGEuth ;  and  that  whatever  could  not  be  derived  fix^m  them  ought  to  be 
rejected.  They  must  of  course  then,  when  expelled  from  the  church, 
since  they  were  freed  from  the  restraint  of  all  other  considerations,  be 
led  to  a  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  which  would  every  day  be- 
come purer,  and  to  a  rejection  of  the  statutes  at  variance  herewith, 
which  would  every  day  become  more  complete.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
is  certain  that  they  combated  all  those  doctrines  which  had  grown  out 
of  a  confusion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  points  of  view ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  a  necessary  special  priesthood, —  all  that  was  con- 
nected with  the  church  theocracy,  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  sacraments, 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  of  transubstantiation,  of  the  worship  of 
saints,  of  purgatory,  and  its  associate  dogma,  that  of  indulgences. 
This  is  shown  by  the  writings  composed  in  these  times^  against  the 
Waldenses,  and  by  the  minutes  of  trials  published  by  Philip  of  lim- 
bomh.4    They  revived  the  ccmsciousness  of  the  universal  Christian 

i>riesthood ;  hence,  laymen  among  them  heard  confessions,  gave  abso- 
ution,  bestowed  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.^  By  this  doctrine 
of  the  universal  priesthood  was  not  excluded,  however,  the  idea  of  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  offices  which  subsisted  among  them,  and  which  had 
been  arranged  at  a  very  early  period,  to  say  the  least,  in  their  body.^ 
Starting  from  the  literal  understanding  of  the  Bible,  they  condemned 
absolutely  the  oath,  all  shedding  of  blood,  military  service,  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  death.^    As  they  found  imconditiomd  truth  enjoined  in  the 

*  See  the  Chronicle  of  William  Pay  of  touching  the  wine  which  thej  used.  The 
Laurent,  c  viii,  where  it  is  said  of  them :  consecrated  bread  was  preserved,  and  a  por- 
Hi  in  quadam  parte  Catalauniae  annis  pin-  tion  of  it  eaten  daily.  It  is  said  of  one  who 
ribus  sic  viiLcnmt,  sed  paulatim  potitca  de-  died  while  a  member  of  this  sect :  Quod 
fecerunt  crcdebat  et  asscrebat,  sc  habere  potestatcm 

'  L.  c.  a  Domino,   celebrandi   missam  et  conse- 

'  See  c.  g.  the  above-cited  tract  of  Pilich-  crandi  verum  corpus  Chrteti  de  materia  pft- 

dorf,  from  the  twentieth  chapter  onward.  nis  communis  fermentatiftt  Temm  aangui- 

*  Sec  the  above-cited  work  on  the  His-  nem  de  vino  cum  oleo  et  sale  commixtis  in 
tory  of  the  Inquisition.  Thus,  e.  g.  f.  201 :  scipho  ligneo  cum  pede,  quem  ad  hoc  loco 
Died  Valdenses  credunt,  quod  in  praesenti  caUcis  secum  habebat,  qnamvis  esset  U'iciifl 
vita  solum  sit  poenitcntia^et  sit  purgatori-  uxoratus,  laborator  et  agricola.  He  cele- 
um  pro  peccatis  et  quandb  anima  recedit  a  brated  the  mass  at  home  on  Sundays  and 
corpore,  vedit  ad  paradisum  vel  ad  infer-  festivals,  et  de  prodicto  pane  ac  pocolo 
num  et  non  faciunt  orationes  nee  alia  suf-  communicabat  singulis  diebus  cajoalibet 
fragia  pro  defunctis,  quia  dicunt,  quod  illi,  hebdomadis,  quando  sibi  racabat,  de  peciij 
qui  sunt  in  paradiso,  non  indigent  et  illis,  panis  sic  per  eum  consecratis,  qoas  in  pixi- 
qui  sunt  in  inferno,  non  prodessent.  de  conserrabat,  sumendo  de  mane  pro  com- 

^  In  the  above  protocol  of  the  Inqnisi-  munione  diebus  singulis, 

tion  (f  25 1 ),  a  married  countryman  is  men-  *  F.  290.    At  the  commencement  of  the 

tioned  who  used  common  bread  in  conse-  fourteenth  century  occurs  a  Miyoralis  of 

crating  and  distributing  the  Lord's  supper,  the  Waldensian  sect 

Many  peculiar  and  dark  things  are  said  ^  See  f.  201  and  807,  and  other  pMM^tt 
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sermon  on  the  mount,  they  are  said  to  have  considered  every  utterance 
of  a  falsehood  a  mortal  sin."^  The  spirit  of  a  truly  evangelical  bent 
expresses  itself  also  in  the  confessions  composed  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guage, which  bear  the  very  impress  of  those  times  when  the  Walden* 
ses  arose.  Among  these  belongs  the  tract  on  antichrist,  already 
noticed.  Everything  is,  according  to  this  document,  a  work  of  anti- 
christ, by  which  men  are  led  from  relying  on  Christ  alone,  to  place 
their  trust  in  external  things ;  which  ascribes  renewal  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  a  dead,  outward  faith,  and  to  the  baptism  of  infants  on  the 
ground  of  such  fiuth.^  This  might  lead  us  to  infer,  though  not  with 
absolute  certainty,  that  the  author  of  the  tract  was  an  opponent  of 
infcmt  baptism.  It  was  also  described  as  a  work  of  antichrist,  that  he 
built  the  whole  fabric  of  religion  and  holiness  in  the  people  upon  his 
mass,  and  worked  up  in  it  a  tissue  of  various  Jewish,  pagan,  and 
Christian  ceremonies.^  It  is  said  that  antichrist  covers  up  his  wicked- 
ness under  some  few  words  of  Christ,  under  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  and  the  councils,  which  the  servants  of  antichrist  observe,  iust 
80  far  as  they  may,  without  danger  of  any  interference  with  their  wicked 
lives  and  their  sinful  pleasures.^  The  author  reckons  among  the 
things  that  serve  to  conceal  antichrist,  the  partly  hypocritical,  partly 
truly  pious  life  of  many  in  the  church ;  for  the  elect  of  God,  who 
choose  and  practise  goodness,  being  in  the  church  of  antichrist,  were 
captives  in  Babylon,  and  serve  as  the  gold  with  which  antichrist  covers 
his  vanity.  The  people  in  whose  name  this  tract  was  composed, 
deemed  themselves  bound  to  renounce  antichrist  mwardly  and  outwardly ;' 
they  had  a  fellowship  and  unity  of  good-will,  and  of  a  sincere  disposi- 
tion among  one  another,  since  they  proposed  to  themselves  the  pure  and 
simple  end  of  pleasing  the  Lord  ana  attaining  to  salvation.  They 
declared  tliemselves  to  be  resolved,  with  the  Lord's  help,  to  embrace^ 
so  far  as  their  minds  were  capable  of  bearing  it,  the  truth  of  Christ 
and  of  his  bride,  small  as  their  knowledge  of  it  might  be.  If  to  any 
man  more  knowledge  of  the  truth  was  given,  then,  they  more  humbly 
desired  to  be  taught  by  him,  and  to  be  corrected  of  their  mistakes. 
Forgiveness  of  sins  is  bestowed  by  that  fuhiess  of  authority  which  ia 
in  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  men  obtain  it  by  faith, 
hope,  penitence,  love  ;  by  obedience  to  the  Word.*  Among  the  means 
employed  by  antichrist  to  cover  his  wickedness,  they  reckoned  the 
miracles  now  and  then  performed, —  noticing  the  fact  that  St.  Paul 
enumerates  among  the  signs  of  antichrist,  lying  wonders.'' 

If,  as  is  here  said,  the^  appealed  to  the  pas-  Jndaicas  et  de  M  Crentil  et  de  K  Christiaii. 

sage, "  Jadge  not  that  ye  be  not  judgiMl,"  *  Los  quals  illi  gardan,  entant  qnant  noa 

they  must,  of  course,  have  condemned  all  destmon  la  mala  rita  et  volupta  de  lor. 

civil  trials.  *  Nos  fazen  departiment  exterior  et  inte- 

'  See  Alan,  c  Valdenses,  lib.  ii,  p.  206.  rior  de  lay. 

*  Que  el  attribuis  la  reformation  del  Sanct  *  Car  ifli  es  en  Dio  authoritativament  et 

Bperit  a  la  fe  morta  de  fora  et  bapteia  li  en-  en  Christ  ministeriaiment,  per  se,  per  spe- 

mt  en  aqoella  fe.  ranza,  per  penitentta,  per  carita,  per  obedi« 

'LaquaruobraderAntechristeslaqual  entia  de  parola  en  rhome  piirticipativ»- 

ensemp  oastic  et  edifique  tota  religion*  et  mente. 

•anctita  del  poble  en  la  soa  messa  et  en-  ^  Sf'A  lib.  ilL  p.  271. 
aoDp  ha  teiifatTariaa  caeremonias  en  on 
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A  second  beautiful  monument  of  this  Christian  spirit  is  the  sketch 
of  Christian  doctrine  intituled  the  Noble  LessonJ  We  have  no  just 
grounds  for  skepticism  with  regard  to  the  date  which  this  production 
attributes  to  itself,  apd  this  date  places  it  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Waldenses ;  for  it  is  observed  that  but  eleven  centuries  ha!d  elapsed 
since  it  was  said,  that  we  live  in  the  last  times;  —  whether  the  pas- 
sages in  the  epistie  of  St.  Paul,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  imme- 
diate context,  or  in  the  Apocalypse  are  intended.  The  chronological 
determination  agrees  with  the  times,  in  either  case,  unless  we  suppose 
a  calculation  exact  to  the  letter.  In  the  Noble  Lesson,  the  following 
contrast  is  drawn  between  the  old  law  and  the  new.  The  old,  curses  the 
body  that  brings  forth  no  fruit ;  the  new,  recommends  the  life  of  vir^- 
ity.^  The  old,  forbids  perjury  alone ;  the  new,  swearing  in  general  ;^ 
it  bids  us  say  simply  yea  and  nay.  The  prohibition  of  fdl  shedding  of 
blood  is  also  cited.  The  apsties  are  represented  as  patterns  of  spirit- 
ual, voluntary  poverty  ;*  they  were  contented  with  food  and  raiment. 
They  find,  however,  but  very  few  followers  after  them.  After  the 
times  of  the  aposties,  there  were  some  teachers,  it  is  said,  who  showed 
the  way  of  Christ  our  Saviour.  But  at  present,  also,  there  are  a  few 
who  eamesdy  desire  to  show  the  way  of  Christ;  but  they  are  so 
persecuted,  that  it  is  hardly  in  their  power  to  do  so.  They  were 
especially  persecuted  by  the  false  shepherds.  If  an  individual  is  still 
to  be  found  who  neither  curses,  swears,  lies,  commits  adultery,  murderSi 
possesses  himself  of  another's  goods,  nor  revenges  himself  on  his  ene- 
mies, they  say  he  is  a  Waldensian,  and  deserves  to  be  punished.^ 
Against  the  priestiy  power  of  the  keys,  it  is  said,  the  popes  smce  the 
times  of  Silvester,  the  cardinals,  bishops,  and  abbots,  all  put  together, 
have  not  even  power  to  forgive  a  single  mortal  sin.  God  alone  can 
forgive  sins,  it  belongs  to  the  shepherds,  simply,  to  preach  to  the 
people,  to  pray  for  them,  to  exhort  the  people  to  repentance  and  a 
nncere  confession  of  their  sins;  to  fast,  give  alms,  and  pray  with 
fervent  hearts ;  for  by  these  means  the  souls  of  bad  Christians  who 
have  smned  may  attain  to  salvation.^  The  doctrines  of  the  Waldenses 
thus  expressed  perfectiy  harmonize  with  what  we  have  said  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  this  sect,  as  one  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  idea  of 
the  evangelical  poverty ;  and  we  perceive  how  the  evangelical  spirit 
in  it  gradually  attained  to  a  freer  aevelopment.^ 


'  La  nobia  Leyczon,  noble  le^on,  first  *  Car  per  aqaestas  cosas  troba  Taniia 

pnblished  by  L^ger,  in  his  Histoire  des  salvament, 

Vaadois; — a  more  complete  reprint  in  Do  nos  caytio  Creatians,  Ucal  havea 

the  Choix  des  poesies  originales  des  Troa-  pecca. 

badoors,  par  Raynouard.    T.  ii,  p.  7G.  ^  Maitland,  In  hU  work  entitled  Facts 

'  La  ley  velha  maudi  lo  ventrei  que  fmc  and  Documents  illustrative  of  the  history, 

Don  a  porta,  doctrine,  and  rites  of  the  ancient  Aibigenses 

Ma  la  novella  conselha,  gardan  yergc-  and  Waldenses,  London,  1832,  p.  115,  has 

neta.  very  properly  directed  attention  to  the  en- 

'  '  La  ley  velha  deffent  solament  |)erjurar,  ticism  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  nao 

Ma  la  novella  di  al  pos  tot  non  jurar.  of  the  ancient  confessions  of  the  Waldenses ; 

^  Poverta  spiritual.    Que  volhan  esser  but  he  has  certainly  carried  his  donbCs  too 

panre  per  propria  volunta.  far.    One  mark  of  spurioosness  dted  bj 

*  Qu'es  Vaudes  e  degne  de  pnnir.  him,  the  divisigns  of  the  Bible  into  dmp 
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It  was  in  the  order  of  the  JVanciscans  we  siw  the  idea  of  evangelical 
poverty  first  mtroduced  into  the  hierarchy ;  hut  we  also  saw^  how  the 
popes,  by  their  particiption  in  the  disputes  'mthin  this  order,  in  which 
they  sided  with  tiie  milder  party  among  the  Franciscans,  became  involved 
in  a  contest  with  the  zelarUes  and  spirUualeSj  and  how  it  thus  came  about 
that  the  idea  of  evangelical  poverty  raised  to  importance  by  this  party 
took  another  direction,  was  set  up  against  the  worldliness  of  a  church 
corrupted  by  the  superfluity  of  earthly  goods,  and  by  means  of  this 
antagonism  many  others  might  be  called  forth,  which  mm  the  point  of 
view  occupied  by  this  party  could  not  fail  to  appear  heretical.  Added 
to  this  was  the  influence  of  those  prophetical  laeas,  of  which  we  spoke 
in  the  first  section,  and  which,  propagated  ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  had  been  continually  shaping  themselves  out  into 
greater  distinctness ;  particularly  those  ideas  in  the  peculiar  form  in 
which  they  are  presented  by  the  abbot  Joachim,  whose  profound  thoughts 
and  intuitions  operated  in  various  ways  to  stimulate  and  fructify  in- 
quiry. The  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  opened  a  wide  field  of  ima- 
^native  conjecture  to  minds  deeply  conscious  of  the  corruption  of  the 
church  in  their  times,  and  piercing  with  a  spirit  of  divination  into  the 
future.  As  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  are  presented  in  that  pro- 
duction of  Joachim  as  tokens  of  the  last  great  conflict,  were,  in  the  im- 
portant epochs  of  new  evolutions  of  the  kingdom  of  God  repeated  in 
mamfold^  forms,  and  exalted  to  a  still  higher  «gnificance,  so  the  opin- 
ion, which  indeed  contained  something  of  truth,  that  tlus  final  judgment 
was  hmted  at  by  signs  corresponding  to  the  predictions  of  the  Apocar 
lypse,  nught  the  more  easily  obtain  credence.  The  abbot  Joachim  had 
^ven  the  impulse  to  that  land  of  speculation  by  which  men  were  led 
to  trace  m  cert^n  correspondences,  in  which  one  step  prefigured  that 
which  was  to  follow,  the  progressive  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  ele- 
ment in  the  unfolding  thread  of  historical  facts.  The  ideas  of  the 
evangelical  poverty  and  of  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  in  these 
intuitions  combined  together ;  there  were,  however,  different  spiritual 
tendencies,  agreeing  only  in  their  opposition  to  the  existing  church 
form,  which  seized  and  appropriated  these  ideas  after  different  ways ; 

ten,  first  introduced  after  the  middle  of  the  the  lanffnage.    Bat  what  interest  could  a 

thirteenth  centnr?  (jet  it  is  already  to  be  later  Vi^densian  be  rapposed  to  haTe,  in 

met  with  in  William  of  Paris),  may  no  fon^^  two  docaments  liae  these,  in  which 

donbt  excite  snspicions  against  the  state-  there  are  still  man;^  things  which  do  not 

ment  thkt  the  sibove-cited  tract  concern-  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Waldenset 

ing  antichrist  originated  in  the  1 2th  cen-  according  to  their  later  form  t 

tory,  if  this  division  was  to  be  found  in  the  ^  See  abore,  p.  891. 

original  form  of  that  document.    But  the  *  There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark 

whole  character  of  the  document,  as  well  which  Hamann  made  in  a  letter  to  Herder, 

as  of  the  hist  named  Noble  Le^on,  har-  relative  to  the  New  Testament  prophecies 

monizes  with  this  period  of  time.  As  it  re-  of  the  last  times,  where  he  says  or  the  Apoo- 

gards  the  style  and  language,  respecting  alypse:  ^  I  accordingly  did  not  consider  the 

which  t  am  not  qualified  to  judge,  I  must  book  as  entirely  fulfilled,  hut,  like  Judaism 

rely  here  on  the*  judgment  of  that  compe-  itself,  as  partly  a  standing,  partly  a  progres- 

tant  critic,  Raynouard.   Maitland  suppoeet,  sive  fulfilment.    The  actnial  fulfibnent  oi 

it  is  true,  the  antique  form  of  the  language  the  book  is  but  a  type  of  a  higher  fulfil* 

is  no  proof  of  its  genuineness.    Whoever  ment"    See  Hamann^s  writings,  edited  bj 

WM  interested,  be  thinks,  to  fbige  such  doo-  F.  Roth.    Vol  vi,  p.  1 1 1. 
vaeiUs,  migiit  also  take  pains  to  imitate 

62* 
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sometimes,  as  we  saw  in  the  sect  of  Almaric  of  Bena,  a  mystical  pan- 
theism, which  would  exchange  Christian  theism,  and  the  dependence 
of  the  religious  consciousness  on  a  Saviour  of  the  world  for  the  self- 
deification  of  mind,  representing  Christianity  as  being  only  a  subordi- 
nate form  of  religion  which  the  mind,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood, should  slough  off;  sometimes  a  tendency,  which,  conscious  that 
Christianity  is  itself  the  absolute  religion,  strove  after  a  freer  and 
more  perfect  development  of  the  same,  whereby  it  was  to  break  through 
all  human  ordinances. 

As  the  strict  Franciscans  entertained  a  special  reverence  for  the 
abbot  Joachim,  who  had  foretold  their  order  and  the  regeneration  of 
the  church,  of  which  they  were  to  be  the  instrument,  and  occupied 
themselves  a  good  deal  with  the  explanation  of  his  writings,  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  the  current  ideas  in  the  same,  so  a  great 
deal  was  said  among  them  about  a  new  everlasting  gospel.  The  idea 
of  such  a  gospel  belonged  really  among  the  characteristic  and  pecu- 
liar notions  of  Joachim ;  and  we  have  seen  how  by  this  expression, 
borrowed  from  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  (v.  6),  he  had 
understood,  following  the  view  of  Origen,  a  new  spiritual  apprehenaon 
of  Christianity,  as  opposed  to  the  sensuous  Cathohc  pomt  of  view,  and 
answering  to  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  great  sensation  was  now 
created  by  a  commentary  on  the  eternal  gospel,  which  after  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Franciscan  Gerhard,^  who,  by  his  seal 
for  Joachim's  doctrines,  involved  himself  in  many  persecutions  and 
incurred  an  eighteen  years'  imprisonment,'  published  under  the  title  of 
**  Introductorius  in  evangelium  aetemum.^*  Many  vague  notions  were 
entertained  about  the  eternal  gospel  of  the  Franciscans,  arising  from 
superficial  views,  or  a  superficial  understanding  of  Joachim's  writings, 
and  the  offspring  of  mere  rumor  or  the  heresy-hunting  spirit.  Men 
spoke  of  the  eternal  gospel  as  of  a  book  comp<^)ed  under  this  title  and 
cu'culated  among  the  Franciscans.^  Occasionally,  also,  this  eternal 
gospel  was  confounded  perhaps  with  the  above-mentioned  Introducto- 
rius.   In  reality,  there  was  no  book  exbting  under  this  title  of  the 

'  Assuredly  this  person  was  not,  as  he  '  See,  respecting  him,  Wadding.  Annals 

was  afterwanis  said  to  be  (see  the  Direo-  of  the  Franciscan  order,  t  iv,  at  the  jear 

torium  inquisitionis  of  the  Dominican  Nich-  1256. 

olas  Eymericus,  f  272),  a  friend  and  kin-  '  So  said  that  violent  enemj  of  the  men- 

dred  spirit  to  that  same  John  of  Parma,  who,  dirant  monks,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in 

on  account  of  his  severity  as  a  reformer,  the  second  section,  p.  28S,  William  of  8t. 

and  his  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  Joachim,  Amour.    In  his  sermon,  preached  on  St. 

suffered   much  persecution,  was  deposed  James'  and  St  Philip's  dajrs  in  tiie  above- 

from  his  office  as  general  of  his  order,  and  cited  edition  of  his  works,  p.  500,  where  he 

succeeded  hv  Bonaventura.    Who  the  au-  is  describing  the  dangers  which  belonged 

thor  of  thifi*  work  was.  may  be  gathered  to  the  signs  of  the  last  times,  and  without 

from  a  statement  of  the  acts  of  process,  doubt  hiul  the  Franciscans  in  his  mind,  he 

preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne  says:  Deistispericulis  jamhabemnaanae* 

at  Paris,  and  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  dam  Parisiis,  scilicet  librum  ilium,  qm  to- 

memliers  of  the  papal  commission  of  three  catur  evangelium  aetemum.    £t  not  vidi- 

cardinais,  ap)»ointed  to  examine  the  work,  mus  non  modicam  partem  illius  libri  et 

viz.:  Hugo  of  St.  Chers  (see  above,  p.  andivi,  quod  ubicunque  est,  tantnm  vel 

426).    St»  the  work  already  cited  relative  plus  contineat  ille  liber  quam  tota  oibtia, 

to  the  writers  of  the  Dominican  order,  by  which  might  certainly  be  said  with  pro- 

Qnetif  and  Echard,  t.  i,  f.  202 :  Processus  priety  of  the  composs  and  extent  uSot^ 

jB  libnun  evangelii  aetemii.  chinrt  wikdag/u 
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Eternal  Gospel ;  but  all  that  is  said  about  it  relates  simply  to  the 
writings  of  Joachim.^  The  opponents  of  the  Franciscan  order  objected 
to  the  preachers  of  the  eternal  gospel,  that,  according  to  their  opimoui 
Christianity  was  but  a  tran^ent  thing,  and  a  new,  more  perfect  reU- 
gion,  the  absolute  form,  destined  to  endure  forever,  would  succeed  it. 
William  of  St.  Amour  says  :*  '^  For  the  past  fifty-five  years  some  have 
been  striving  to  substitute  in  place  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  another 
gospel,  which  is  said  to  be  a  more  perfect  one,  which  they  called  the 
gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  eternal  gospel.3  These  doctrines, 
concerning  a  new  eternal  gospel,  which  was  to  be  preached  in  the  fimes 
of  the  antichrist,  had  ahready,  in  the  year  1254,  —  where  perhaps  he 
refers  to  the  appearance  of  the  above-mentioned  Introductoxdus, — been 
set  forth  at  the  vei^  seat  of  theological  studies  in  Paris.  Whence  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  antichristian  doctrine  would  even  now  be  preach- 
ed from  the  pulpits,  if  there  were  not  still  something  that  ttntfiholdeth 
(2  Thessal.  ^ :  6),  namely,  the  power  of  the  pope  and  of  the  bishops. 
It  is  sud  in  that  accursed  book,  which  they  called  the  eternal  gospel, 
which  had  ahready  been  made  known  in  the  church,  that  the  eternal 
gospel  is  as  much  superior  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  the  sun  is  to  the 
moon  in  brightness,  the  kernel  to  the  shell  in  value.  The  kingdom 
of  the  church,  or  the  gospel  of  Christ,  was  to  last  only  till  the  year 
1260."  In  a  sermon  which  we  have  already  noticed,^  he  points  out 
the  following  as  doctrines  of  the  eternal  gospel :  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  church  is  nothmg ;  that  a  new  law  of  life  was  to  be  given,  and  a 
new  constitution  of  the  church  introduced ;  and  he  labors  to  show  that* 
on  the  contrary  the  form  of  the  hierarchy,  under  which  the  church 
then  subsisted,  was  one  resting  on  the  divine  order,  and  altogether 
necessary  and  immutable. 
These  charges  from  the  mouth  of  a  passionate  opponent  cannot 


>  See  the  learned  and  profoand  essay  on  opascalam   xvi,  contra  impngnantes  rell- 

this  suhject  by  Dr.  Engelliardt,  in  his  Kirch-  gionem  (the  opponents  of  the  mendicant 

engeschichtlichen  Ahhandlangen,Erlangen,  orders).    0pp.  ed.  Vcnet  t  xix,  p.  415. 

1S32,  p.  4,  et  f.    This  may  be  Tcry  distinctly  *  De  pericnlis  novissimonim  temponun, 

gathered  from  the  statement  in  the  above-  p.  38. 

cited  acts  of  the  process  on  the  Introdacto-  '  I  can  not  acaniesce  in  the  oonjectnra 

riasinevange1iumaetemam,Lc.    Qaetifet  of  Dr.  Engelhardt,  that  William  of  Sfe. 

£chard,r  202,  for  here  it  is  expressly  stated:  Amonrhere  had  in  mind  the  doctrine  of 

Quod  liber  concordiamm  rel  concordia  ve-  Almaric  of  Bena,  bat  believe  that  he  al- 

ritatis  appellaretnr  primns  liber  evangelii  wa^  had  in  view  the  doctrines  of  Joachim, 

aetemi  et  quod  liber  iste,  qui  dicitur  Apoca-  which  had  spread  in  the  Franciscan  order, 

lyptis  nova,  appellaretur  secundos   liber  ordoctrinesassociated  with  Joachim's  ideas, 

ejasdem  evangehi,  similiter,  anod  liber,  qui  as  appears  evident  when,  after  the  words 

dicitur  Psalterium  decem  cnordamm,  sit  above dted, he  adds:  **  Qnod  (evangelio 

tertios  liber  ejusdem  evaneelii    Here  we  aetemo)  adveniente  evacuabitur,  at  dicmit, 

plainly  recognize  the  titles  of  the  three  works  evan^lium  Christi,  ut  parati  sumas  ostcn- 

of  Joachim  mentioned  above,  in  a  note  on  dere  m  illo  evangelio  maledicto.    Here  ho 

p.  221.    With  this  aeree  also  the  following  assuredly  means  the  same  thing  which  in 

words  of  Thomas  Aauinas:    Hoc  aatem  the  place  first  cited  from  his  sermons  is 

evangeUura,  de  quo  toqunntur  (Williani  called  the  gospel.    And  had  he  meant  Al* 

of  St.  Amour  and  his  party),  est  qooddam  marie,  who  was  condemned  as  a  heretic 

intiodactorinm  in  libro  fs]  Joachim  com-  there  was  certainly  no  reason  why  ho  slioala 

positum,  quod  est  ab  ecclesia  reprobatam,  omit  to  mention  his  name, 

vel  etiam  ipsa  doctrina  Joachim,  per  quam,  ^  L.  c  p.  500. 

ntdicnnttOTangeUnmChriitimntatiir.  See  Y 
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certainly  be  regarded  as  evidenoe  that  a  doctrine  like  that  of  Almaric, 
concerning  a  new  religion  of  the  perfect,  close  at  hand,  was  eyen  then 
taught  among  the  strict  Franciscans.  It  is  easj  to  see,  bj  referring 
back  to  the  accoont  given  on  a  former  page,  of  the  doctrines  of  Joachim, 
how  St.  Amour  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  found  all  this  in  Joa- 
chim's writings,  which  surety  he  had  read  but  superficially,  and  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  were  so  highly  esteemed  among  the  Frandscans, 
with  hostile  feelings,  as  well  as  an  entirely  oppo6it|  bent  of  mind. 
And  since  the  existing  form  of  the  church  constitution  seemed  to  him 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  essence  of  Christianity,  he  could  not  faO, 
indeed,  where  Joachim  predicted  some  new  form  of  the  manifestation 
of  Christianity,  in  which  it  was  to  cast  aside  its  present  confined 
envelope,  to  see  therein  announced  some  new  £itichristian  gospel. 
Taking  everything  together  which  the  opponents  cite  from  the  '^  in- 
troductory to  the  eternal  gospel,''  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether, 
even  in  this  book,  any  such  doctrine,  implying  the  destruction  of  Cbxvh 
tianity,  was  set  forth.  The  whole  matter  oi  this  work  also  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  an  explication  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  abbot 
Joachim,  and  in  the  application  of  them  to  the  genuine  Franciscan 
order.  The  condemnation  of  the  '^  Introductory,"  by  pope  Alexander 
the  Fourth,  could  not  put  a  stop,  however,  to  the  circulation  of  these 
ideas.  They  still  continued  to  be  cherished  among  the  party  of  flie 
more  rigid  Franciscans,  and  a  remarkable  individual,  who  sprung  up 
in  the  midst  of  that  body,  gave  them  a  new  impulse. 

This  was  John  Peter  de  Oliva  of  Provence,  who  from  his  twetfOi 
year  had  been  educated  in  the  Franciscan  order.i  He  was  governed 
from  the  first  by  that  eccentric  tendency  of  religious  feeling  and  ima^ 
nation  wliich  had  gone  forth  from  Francis ;  as  was  seen,  for  exampe, 
in  his  extravagant  eulo^ums  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which,  indeed,  were 
found  to  be  ofibnsive  even  in  his  own  order  ;<  but  with  this,  he  united 
a  profound,  speculative  intellect.  A  Eoixture  of  profound  ideas  and 
fimtastic,  whimsical  assertions  might  naturally  be  expected,  thereforOi 
in  his  writings.'  Zealous  for  the  primitive  severity  of  the  Franciscan 
rule,  he  inveighed  against  all  deviations  from  it ;  and  the  same  sprit 
led  him  also  to  attack  the  worldly  life,  the  luxury  and  pomp  of  the 
clergy.  By  so  doing  he  created  many  enemies,  who  eageriy  laid  hold 
of  every  occasion  presented  by  his  many  singular,  bold  remarks,  to 
suggest  suspicions  with  regard  to  his  orthodoxy .^  Besides  his  doctrine 
of  evangelical  poverty,  various  metaphysical,  aogmatio  statements  were 
hazarded  by  bun,  wmch  gave  oflfence.  Among  these  was  the  opinion 
tiiat  Christ  when  struck  hj  the  spear  in  his  ude  was  not  yet  dead.* 
After  an  assembly  of  the  ^Wnciscan  order,  convened  in  the  year  1282, 
had  ordered  an  investigation  of  his  doctrines,  and  of  their  spread,  he 

■  Bee  Wadding.  Annates^  1 2S9,  N.  S9.  CommeDtafy  on  the  Apoealrpae,  Ij  a  papal 

'  In  Wadding.  1.  c  N.  28.  oooiiniisioa  ander  Johk  the  Twenty  Beoood. 

^  We  have  to  lament  that  nothing  has  aa  in  Balm.  MisoeUao.  i,  f.  813. 

yet  been  published  from  the  writings  of  this       <  Wadding.  Annales,  at  the  year  ISSt. 

remarkable  man.     We  know  nothing  of  N.  8. 

him  except  from  the  articles  declared  hmt-       *  L.  c.  at  the  year  1S97.  N.  S7|  ate. 

ieal,  which  had  been  eztimcted  from  his  •  • 
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submitted,  in  the  year  following,  to  the  recantation  prescribed  to  him,i 
and  at  a  convention  of  the  order  held  at  Paris,  in  1292,  he  gave  them 
entire  satisfaction  by  the  explanations  which  he  laid  before  them.  His 
opponents  were  no  match  for  him  in  dialectics.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  in  1297.  Before  his  death  he  laid  down  a  confession,  in  which 
he  unconditionally  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Yet  he  reserved  to  himself  the  liberty  of  refu^g  to  follow  any  human 
determination  claiming  to  decide  that  anytlung  belonged  to  the  essence 
of  the  faith,  unless  it  were  the  decision  of  the  pope,  or  of  a  general 
council ;  except  in  so  far  as  he  was  enforced  to  aaopt  it  by  reason,  or 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  essence  of  the  CathoUo 
faith  itself.  He  held  it,  moreover,  to  be  a  salutary  thing  that  opposite 
opinions  should  be  set  forth  and  defended,  provided  it  were  done  with- 
out obstinacy, —  for  so,  the  truth  would  be  more  accurately  inves- 
tigated, the  minds  of  disputants  more  exercised,  and  men  more 
certainly  led  to  an  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  faith.^ 

Oliva  distinguished  seven  ages  of  the  church :  The  first,  its  found^i- 
tion  by  the  apostles  ;  the  second,  its  preservation  by  the  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs ;  the  third,  the  evolution  and  defence  of  the  faith  in  the 
contests  with  heretics ;  the  fourth,  the  period  of  the  anchorites  living 
in  strict  self-mortification,  who  poured  a  bright  light  on  the  church  by 
their  example ;  the  fifth,  the  period  of  the  common  life  of  monks  ana 
clerks,  some  of  whom  practised  greater  severity,  othere  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  living ;  the  sixth,  the  renewal  of 
the  evangelical  and  the  extirpation  of  the  antichristian  life,  with  which 
is  connected  the  final  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  pagans,  or  at  once 
the  reconstruction  of  the  primitive  church ;  the  seven£  age  is,  in  its 
relation  to  this  earthly  life,  a  sort  of  sabbath ;  a  peaceful  and  miracu- 
lous participation  in  future  blessedness,  as  if  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
had  descended  upon  earth  ;  —  but  in  its  relation  to  the  future  life,  it  is 
the  general  resurrection,  the  glorification  of  the  saints,  and  the  end  of 
all  things.  This  distinction  of  a  twofold  desi^  of  the  great  epochs  in 
the  evolution  of  the  Idngdom  of  God,  according  to  their  point  of  de- 
parture and  their  point  of  termmation,  belongs  among  the  peculiar 
features  in  the  intmtions  of  Oliva.  Thus,  he  savs  of  the  first  period, 
that  in  one  sense  it  may  be  supposed  to  begin  with  the  preachmg  of 
Christ ;  in  another,  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
second  age  began,  in  the  proper  sense,  with  Nero's  persecution ;  but 
in  a  certtun  sense  with  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  or  the  passion  of 
Christ.  The  sixth  age  began,  in  one  sense,  with  the  time  of  St. 
Francis,  but  more  perfectly  with  the  judgments  executed  on  a  cor- 
rupt church.  He  distinguishes,  furthermore,  a  threefold  manifestation 
of  Christ  in  the  history  of  the  world :  the  first  and  last,  visible ;  the 
middle  one  not  sensible,  but  spiritual.  The  first,  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world,  and  the  founding  of  the  church ;  the  second,  to  renew  the  latter 
to  the  spirit  of  the  evangelical  life,  and  carry  forward  the  church| 
already  founded,  to  perfection ;  the  third,  for  judgment,  for  the  glorifica- 

>  L.  ci  at  the  jear  12Sd.  N.  7.      *  Wad<Ung.  Annales,  at  the  year  1S97.  N.  94. 
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tion  of  the  electand  for  the  general  consommatioiu  Althoagh  this  gfnrit- 
ual  advent  of  Christ  must  be  referred  to  the  whole  process  of  develop- 
ment  of  the  church,  and  also  to  the  glorification  of  the  siunts,  yet  it 
may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  preeminentlj  attributed  to  the  dxth  period^ 
whose  characteristics  are  founded  on  this  very  interior  activity  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ.^  He  supposes  a  progressive  evolution  of  the  anti- 
Cnristian  and  the  Christian  principles,  both  proceeding  side  by  side,  to 
the  last  decisive  struggle ;  so  that  each  successive  period  takes  up  into 
itself  all  the  good  and  evil  of  the  preceding  one,  and  hence  all  the 
good  and  evil  of  all  earlier  periods  must  be  concentrated  m  the  last  time 
of  the  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ,  and  of  the  manifestation  of  anti* 
Christ.  '*  Just  as  the  virtue  of  the  root  and  of  the  stalk,"  says  he, 
^^  lives  again  m  the  branches  and  ihe  fruit,  so  whatever  disturbs  the 
healthy  development  of  life  also  transmits  itself.*  And  as  the  whole 
virtue  and  force  of  the  earUer  tunes,  therefore,  strives  towards  tlie 
great  end,  of  producing  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  period,  so  all  the 
opposite  evil  of  the  earlier  times  will  ally  itself  witii  the  malice  of 
antichrist,  and  of  the  others,  by  whom  the  elect  of  the  sixth  uA 
seventh  periods  are  to  be  tempted.'  The  sixth  period  will,  therefore, 
be  distinctly  and  prominently  marked  above  all  the  preceding  ones,  as 
the  goal  to  which  everything  presses, — the  commencement  of  a  new 
age  of  the  world,  whereby  the  old  world  will  be  done  away,  just  as  by 
the  appearance  of  Christ  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  old  me  of  maa- 
kind,  were  done  away.^  As  by  Christ's  first  appearance  an  end  was 
put  to  the  old  synagogue  and  a  new  dhurch  was  erected,  so  by  his 
spiritual  advent  all  old  things  will  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  ana  the 
church  recreated,  as  it  were,  into  an  entirely  new  one.  As  the  spirit- 
ual revelation  of  Christ  goes  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  bat 
must  be  preeminentiy  ascribed  to  that  sixth  age,  the  same  is  to  be 
said  also  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Sfdrit ;  and  precisely  by  this  Am^ 
the  third  age  of  the  world,  beginning  with  the  sixth  period  of  tike 
church,  is  distinguished  as  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  two 
earlier,  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Christian  period  which 
has  thus  far  elapsed.^ 

It  is  manifest,  from  this  collation  of  passages,  how  far  Oliva  was  from 
fikvoring  the  theory  which  taught  that  Christianity  itself  vras  to  be  an- 
nulled by  this  new  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  looks  upoQ  tiie 
whole  as  only  a  progressive,  organic  evolution  of  Christianity  itself, 
through  different  stoMa^  starting  from  that  which  Christ  has  done  once 
for  all.  The  aim  of  the  entire  evolution  is  nothing  other  than  the  ooDft- 

'  Licet  autem  secnndos  adTentuii  sit  in  tar  raalitiae  antichikti  «t  reliqiionim  exflr- 

toto  decarsu  ecclesiae  et  etiam  in  glorifica-  centium  electot  sexti  et  septimi  status, 

tione  sanctorum,  nihilominos  recte  et  con-  ^  Initiam  nori  secnli,  eracnans  anoddam 

grne  per  qoandam  antonomasiam  appropri-  yetns  secnlnm,  skat  status  Chrkts  evacwh 

atnr  tenipori  sexto.  vit  vetos  testamentom  et  vetustatem  Imum- 

\  *  Sicut  virtus  radicis  et  stipitis  redivivit  ni  generis, 

in  rarao  et  fructu,  8ic  et  infectio  utriasqae.  *  Tertias  statos  mandi  sab  sexto  itala 

'  Sicut  tota  virtus  priorum  temporum  ecdcsiae  inchoandns  et  spiritai  sancto  per 

intendit  generationem  sexti  et  septimi  sta-  qoandam  antonomasiam  appropriandas. 
tos,  sic  tota  malitia  iis  opposita  cooperabi* 
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plete  exhibition  of  the  image  of  Christ,  according  to  life  and  knowl- 
edge, in  humanity ;  which  coincides  with  the  true  realization  of  the 
image  of  God,  and  of  mail's  destined  dominion  over  the  world.  So 
too  the  sixth  day,  on  which  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
corresponds  to  the  sixth  period,  in  which  the  mass  of  the  Jews  and 
pagans  will  be  restored  to  the  image  of  God  by  Christianitj.^ 

And  here  we  should  not  fail  to  notice,  that  as  Oliva  did  not  possess 
a  correct  yiew  of  the  apostolical  church,  nor  a  clear  consciousness  of 
the  distinction  between  the  Catholic  point  of  view  and  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, so  his  view  of  the  great  end  towards  which  the  church  in  its 
progressive  advancement  is  striving,  must  of  course  be  affected 
thereby.  Complete  estrangement  from  the  world,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  hitherto  prevailing  absorption  in  the  world ;  the 
religion  of  intuition  and  feelmg,  as  opposed  to  the  hitherto  conceptual 
theology ;  pure  passivity,  m  the  surrendry  of  one's  self  to  the  godlikei 
as  opposed  to  the  hitherto  prevtuling  self-activity  of  the  intellect  in  the 
dialectical  theology, —  this,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  would  form  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  that  glorious  period :  *^  As  it  was  the 
striving  of  the  fathers  in  the  first  age  of  the  world  before  Christ,"  savs 
he,  '^  to  proclaim  the  great  works  of  the  Lord  from  the  creation  of  tne 
world,  and  as  the  cluldren  of  God,  in  the  second  age  of  the  world, 
from  Christ  onwards,  labored  to  explore  the  hidden  wisdom,  so  nothing 
else  remidns  for  the  third  age,  but  that  we  should  smg  God's  pnuse,— - 
while  we  magnify  his  great  power  and  his  manifold  wisdom  and  good^ 
ness,  which  are  clearly  revealed  in  his  works  and  in  the  word  of  the  Sor 
cred  Scriptures;  for  while  in  the  first  age  of  the  world,  God  the  Father 
manifested  himself  as  the  terrible  God,  and  a  being  to  be  feared ;  in  the 
second  age  of  the  world,  the  Son  manifested  himself  as  a  teacher  and 
revealer,  the  Word  of  divine  wisdom ;  he  will  reveal  himself  in  the 
third  age,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  flame  of  divine  love  and  the 
fidness  of  all  spiritual  joy, —  so  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  incarnate 
Word,  and  all  tiie  power  of  the  Father,  will  not  merely  be  known,  but 
also  felt  and  experienced."^  To  this  he  applies  the  promise,  given  by 
Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  should  lead  to  all  truth,  and  glori^ 
him ;  —  which,  therefore,  he  applies  also,  in  a  preeminent  sense,  to 
this  sixth  period :  '^  As,  in  the  first  times,  the  world  was  converted  to 
Christ  by  extraordinary  and  countiess  miracles,  so  it  is  behoQvmg  that 
it  should,  in  the  last  times,  agun  be  converted  by  a  peculiar  light  of 
divine  wisdom,  and  of  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures ;  especiallyi 
since  the  condition  of  this  period  is  to  be  of  so  elevated  a  character  as 
to  admit  of  the  reception  and  contemplation  of  the  divine  light  itself."' 
This  sixth  period,  then,  stands  jHrominent,  indeed,  above  all  the  other 


*  Bestiae  sexto  dio  formatae,  post  quas  videbitur  omnis  reritas   sapientiae  verbi 

Ibrmatus  est  homo  ad  imaginem  Dei,  quia  Dei  incamati  et  potentia  Dei  patris. 

post  has  convertetar  Israel  cam  reliqniis  '  Sicat   primo   tempore    conveniu  est 

gentium  et  apparcbit  Christiformis  vita  et  mandos  ad  Christam  per  stnpendaa,  et  in- 

unaeo  Chrisu.  nomerabiles  rirtates  miracalorom,  sic  de- 

*r^on  solnm  simpUci  intelligentia,  sed  cet,  quod  in  finali  tempore  ooayertatnr  iter 

etiam  gostatira  et  palpatira  expecientia  rum  orbia  per  piaecUra  et  wpwidmimadf 
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and  earlier  ones,  by  the  plenitude  of  grace  and  familiar  tokens  of 
Christ's  love ;  yet  it  has  the  more  reason  to  humble  itself,  because, 
what  distinguishes  it  consists  much  rather  in  passivity,  or  receiving, 
than  in  activity,  or  giving;  much  rather  in  that  olessedness,  which  is  a 
reward,  than  in  that  pains-taking  service,  which  might  pass  for  a 
desert.  As  the  glory  which  was  intended  for  the  synagogue  and  its 
priests,  had  they  believed  in  Christ,  was  transferred  to  the  primitive 
church  and  its  shepherds  ;  so  also  the  glory  intended  for  the  church 
of  the  fifth  period  will,  on  account  of  its  apostasy,  be  transferred  to 
the  elect  of  the  sixth  period.  The  precursor  of  the  new  period  of 
genuine  life,  which  consists  in  foUowmg  Christ  in  evangelical  poverty, 
is  St.  Francis;  he  who  first  exhibited,  in  this  respect,  the  perfect  image 
of  Christ,  who  must  resemble  Christ  therefore  in  all  respects,  and 
hence  must  bear  also  the  prints  of  his  wounds.^  When  David  was 
anointed,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  Saul  was  left 
more  than  ever  to  himself,  and  the  evil  spirit  took  possession  of  him ; 
80  when  the  Spirit  of  God  was  evidently  transferred  to  the  evan-  • 
gelical  paupers  (the  genuine,  strict  Franciscans),  and  they  were 
called  and  consecrated  by  him  to  the  office  of  preachmg,  many 
began  to  be  stirred  with  a  diabolical  spirit  against  them,  while  they 
Bfjmk  deeper  and  deeper  themselves  into  simony,  cupidity,  luxury, 
and  worldly  pomp.  The  extensive  increase  of  the  church  should  be 
conditioned  on  its  intermve  power, —  from  the  interior  glory  of  the 
church,  in  the  period  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  proceed  also  its  ex- 
ternal enlargement.  They  who  exhibited  the  perfect  image  of  Christ 
in  evangelical  povertv,  should  be  employed  as  the  instruments  for  the 
extension  of  God's  kmgdom  through  the  whole  world." 

^^  But  as,  in  the  apostolic  times,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  found 
more  acceptance  among  the  heathen  than  among  the  Jews ;  so,  too,  the 
new  evangelical  missionaries  would  find  greater  success  among  the 
Greeks,  Saracens,  Tartars,  and  finally  the  Jews,  than  in  the  fleshly 
church  of  the  Latins."  The  Babylon  of  Revelation  is  uniformly  repre- 
sented by  OUva  as  the  corrupt  church  of  Rome,  hurrying  to  the  judg- 
ment ;  and  he  describes  her  corruption  in  the  plainest  terms.  *'  She  is 
Babylon,  the  great  whore,  because  wickedness  thrives  and  spreads  in 
her,  not  only  intensively  but  extensively ;  so  that  the  good  in  her  are 
like  a  few  grains  of  gold  in  a  vast  sand-heap ;  and  as  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
lon were  captives,  and  grievously  oppressed,  so  will  the  spirit  of  the 
righteous,  in  this  period,  be  oppressed  and  afflicted  beyond  endurance, 
by  the  countless  host  of  a  fleshly  church,  which  they  are  enforced  to 
serve  against  their  will.  The  Babylon  which  stood  in  heathendom, 
made  all  men  drunk  with  her  idolatries ;  so  that  Babylon,  which  is  the 
fleshly  church,  has  made  herself  and  all  the  people  in  subjection  to  her 
drunk,  and  led  them  astray  by  her  shamefi^  carnalities,  simony,  and 
worldly  pomp.  And  as,  previous  to  ner  fall,  her  malice  and  her  power 

et  Buperabundantia  lumina  sapientiae  Dei    traro  ad  ipsa  lamina  snscipienda  et  oon- 

et  Bcriptiiraniin  snaram,  et  maxime  quia    templanda. 

oportet  itotom  illias  temporis  elevari  et  in-       ^  See  abore^  p.  S76. 
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grievously  oppressed  the  spirit  of  the  elect,  and  hindered  the  conversion 
of  the  worid,  so  will  her  overthrow  be  to  the  saints  as  a  release  from 
their  captivity."  "The  seat  of  corruption,"  he  says,  "is  more 
especially  in  the  fleshly  clergy,  who  hold  the  high  places  of  Babylon ; 
there  it  exists  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  communities  under 
them."  I 

Oliva  agrees  with  the  abbot  Joachim,  also,  in  that  he  describes  the 
period  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  bemg,  at  the  same  time,  the  Johannean 
period.  To  him,  also,  John  stands  as  the  representative  of  the  con- 
templative bent,  and  of  the  new  evangelical  mode  of  life,  the  prototype 
of  me  ordo  evangelicu%.  So  he  expounds  Rev.  10 :  10  in  the  sense 
that,  by  the  new  evangelical  order,  the  work  first  commenced  by  the 
apostles  shall  be  completed^  and  the  mass  of  the  pagans  and  Jews 
converted  to  Christianity.^  The  twelve  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
mentioned  in  Rev,  21 :  12,  he  applies  more  particularly  to  the  great 
teachers  of  this  last  period,  by  whose  means  the  kingdom  of  Grod  was 
to  be  extended  among  the  pagans  and  Jews  '^  for,  as  it  belonged  more 
properly  to  the  aposUes  to  build,  under  Christ,  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  church  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  so  it  belongs  more  properly  to 
these  to  stand  as  the  open  gates ;  as  those  by  whom  the  Christian  wis- 
dom is  opened  and  explained  ;^  for  as  a  tree,  so  long  as  it  subsists  only 
in  its  root,  cannot  as  yet  unfold  its  whole  peculiar  nature,  and  let  every 
part  of  it  be  seen,  which  can  only  be  done  when,  in  its  branches,  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  fruit,  it  has  reached  its  complete  development ;  so  the 
tree  or  building  of  the  church,  and  of  the  divine  wisdom  which  shines 
foi:th  in  its  different  parts  after  manifold  ways,  neither  could  nor 
should  unfold  itself  from  the  beginning,  as  it  can  and  must  do  in  its 
perfection.^  As  the  course  of  development  marked  by  the  Old,  sup- 
poses a  gradual  progression,  so  does  the  process  of  the  development  of 
Christian  wisdom,  on  the  foundation  of  the  New  Testament."^ 

It  is  plain  that,  notwithstanding  the  wild  and  singular  notions  which 
are  mixed  in  with  his  more  profound  ideas,  we  may  reckon  Oliva  as 
belonging,  with  the  abbot  Joachim,  among  the  prophetic  men  who  bore 
within  them  the  germs  of  great  spiritual  developments  in  the  future, 

'  In  qao  bestialis  vita  singalariter  regnat  gea    explicatores    sapientiae    Christianas, 

et  sedet  sicut  in  sua  princip^i  sede  et  lonce  ^  Sicat  arbor,  dam  est  in  sola  radice,  noa 

plus  qaam  in  la'icis  et  plebibos  sibi  sab-  potest  sic  tota  omnibas  explicari  sea  explir^ 

jectis.  cite  monstrari,  sicat  quando  est  in  ramis  el 

'  Ut  per  ipsam  Joannem  design  atar  in  foliis  et  fractibns  consammata^  sic  arbor 

communi  ordo  evangelicus  et  contemplati-  sou  fabrica  ccclesiae  et  divinaeprovidentiae 

Tas,  scitar  ex  ipsa  intelligentia  libri,  quod  ac  sapientiae  in  ejus  partibus  diversimode 

per  istam  ordinem  debet  hoc  impleri.  refalgentis  et  participatae  son  sic  potail 

'  Licet  per  Apostolos  et  per  alios  Sanctos  nee  debuit  ab  initio  explicari  sicat  in  sua 

secondi  generalis  status  intraverit  multitudo  consummatione  potent  et  debebit 

populorum  ad  Christum  tanquam  per  por-  *  Sicut  ab  initio  mundi  osqae  ad  Chris- 

tas  ciyitatis  Dei,  nihilominns  magis  appro-  tam  crevit  successive  illurainatio  populi 

priate  competit  hoc  principalibus  doctoribua  Dei   et   explicatk)    ordinis   et    processus 

tertii  generalis  status.  totios  veteris  testamenti  et  providentiaa 

^    Bicnt  enim  apostolis  magis  competit  Dei  in  fabricatione  et  gubematione,  sic 

esse  cam  Christo  fundamenta  totius  ec-  est  et  de  iUaminationibas  et  ezplicatio- 

clesiae  et  fidei  Christianae,  sic  istis  plus  nibus  Christianae  eapientiae  in  statu  novi. 

competit,  esse  portas  apertas  et  apertores  testamenti 
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though  intermingled  with  a  chaotic  mass  of  heterogeneous  elements. 
His  ideas  relative  to  the  process  of  the  development  of  revelation  and 
of  the  church,  were  incapable  of  being  shaped  out  and  applied,  except 
bj  the  calm,  scientific  insight  of  a  distant  futurity.  In  his  own  times, 
however,  it  was  the  imaginative  element  in  the  writings  of  Oliva,  and 
that  part  of  them  which  touched  on  the  favorite  ideas  of  the  strict 
Franciscans  and  other  zealous  defendants  of  an  evangelical  poverty, 
such  as  were  found  among  the  people  called  Beghards,^  which  promoted 
their  circulation.  The  magisteriaJ  decree  of  the  superiors  of  his  order, 
against  Oliva's  writings,^  could  not  hinder  their  influence.  We  shall 
perceive  the  after-workings  of  them  in  the  succeeding  periods. 

Among  those  in  whom  the  power  of  those  ideas  expressed  by  the 
abbot  Joachim,  and  which  filled  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  is  plainly  seen, 
we  should  notice,  in  this  connection,  the  Italian  ApoBtolicah.  Though 
the  history  of  this  party  reaches  into  the  following  period,  yet  we  think 
it  proper  to  take  up  the  whole  matter  in  the  present  connection,  because 
their  commencement  belongs  in  this  period,  and  theur  history  is  very 
closely  inwoven  with  those  kindred  manifestations,  which  we  have  been 
contemplating  in  this  section.  We  shall  first  have  to  consider  these 
Italian  Apostolicals  as  one  of  the  many  forms  of  manifestation  of  that 
idea,  which  we  saw  springing  up  under  so  many  different  shapes,  from 
Arnold  of  Brescia  and  onwards.  Their  first  founder  was  Gerhard  Se- 
garelli  of  Parma.3  Bom  in  the  village  of  Alzano,  in  the  province  of 
Parma,*  he  had  settled  down  in  that  city,  where  he  pursuea  some  sort 
of  a  trade.  Disgusted  with  the  common  pursuits  of  the  world,  and 
awakened  to  an  earnest  desire  after  a  more  serious  and  hearty  Chris- 
tian life,  he  felt  impelled,  like  so  many  other  pious  men  of  his  times, 
to  follow  the  pattern  of  the  apostles  in  a  total  renunciation  of  earthly 
interests.  Hoping  to  find  such  an  apostolical  community  in  the 
Franciscan  order,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  this  order.  But  his 
reception  into  it  was  for  some  cause  or  other  delayed.  While  pursu- 
ing his  daily  practice  of  abandoning  himself  to  devotional  meditations 
before  a  picture  in  the  Franciscan  church,  representing  the  apostles 
in  t^e  coarse  garments  and  slippers  usually  assigned  to  them  in  this 
period,*  he  became  more  and  more  fixed  in  the  resolution  to  found  an 
apostolical  community,  which  should  labor  for  nothing  else  but  the 
conversion  of  men.  That  form  of  the  apostolical  community  which  he 
found  in  the  Franciscan  order  no  longer  satisfied  him.     It  was  a  freer 

*  See  above,  p.  303.  low,  bere,  the  quotations  of  Moshcim ;  for, 
'  Sec  Wadding.  Annalcs,  at  the  year    in  the  Roman  edition  of  1585,  lying  before 

1297.  N.  35.  me,  I  do  not  find  this  piece. 

*  The  hlKtory  of  his  life  was  more  fully  *  The  Chronicle  of  Parma,  published  by 

fiven  in  the  Chronicle  composed  by  the  Maratori,  in  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Scriptores 

Vanciscan  Salimbenus  de  Adam,  belong-  rernm  Italicarum,  p.  826. 

ing:  to  this  time.    This  has  not  yet  been  *  In  the  extracts  from  Salimben*s  Chron- 

{)ahlished  ;  but  extracts  from  it,  which  re-  iclc :  Super  coopertorinm  lampadis  depict! 

ate  to  the  history  of  Segarelli,  are  said  to  erant   apostoli  circumcirca  cum  soleis  in 

have  been   communicated  b^  the  Italian  pcdibus  et  cum  mantellis  circa  scapulas 

jurist  Francesco  Pegna,  in  his  remarks  on  mvolnti,  sicut  traditio  pictorum  ab  antiqnis 

file  Directorium  Inquisitionis  of  Nicholas  accepit,  —  ubi  iste  contemplatnr. 
Eymericus,  f.  271,  ed.  Yenet  1595.    I  fol- 
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union,  which  his  mind  demanded  ;  a  union  not  held  together  hj  any 
vow,  rule,  or  law,  but  a  union  of  brethren  actuated  solely  by  the  free 
spirit  of  love.  So,  in  the  year  1260,  suiting  his  dress  to  the  style  in 
which  the  apostles  were  represented,  he  went  forth  as  a  preacher  of 
repentance,  and  gradually  a  number  of  others  joined  him.  As  he  and 
his  companions  were  in  the  habit  of  commencing  their  sermons  with  the 
Ave  Maria,  the  recitation  of  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  as  the  substance  of  their  discourses  was  altogether  practi- 
cal, as  they  entered  into  no  discussions  of  the  church  doctrines,  perhaps 
were  not  conscious  of  any  opposition  to  them,  they  went  on  for  a  long 
time  unmolested  ;  for  the  appearance  of  such  itinerant  preachers  of 
repentance  was  nothing  extraordinary ;  and,  moreover,  the  political 
disturbances  which  then  agitated  Italy,  diverted  public  attention  from 
such  singularities.  Thus  it  was  in  the  power  of  this  society  of  apos- 
tolical brethren  to  propagate  themselves  for  twenty  years,  and  also  to 
extend  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  At  length,  however,  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  sect  excited  tlie  suspicion  of  the  bishop  of  Parma, 
and  he  had  Gerhard  itrrested  and  confined.  Tet  he  could  find  nothing 
in  him  that  was  heretical ;  but  looked  upon  him,  as  he  might  well  do, 
from  the  many  singularities  in  his  conduct,  as  a  crazy  fanatic,  not 
deserving  of  punishment,  but  needing  only  to  be  watched  ;^  and  he 
bestowed  every  attention  upon  him  in  his  palace,  till,  growing  tired  of 
him,  he  set  him  at  liberty  in  1286.  He  banished  him,  however,  from 
the  city  of  Parma  and  from  the  entire  diocese.  Yet  pope  Ilonorius 
the  Fourth,  in  the  same  year,  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  bull, 
addressed  to  all  bishops,  and  calling  upon  them  to  suppress  all  those 
spiritual  societies  existing  without  papal  confirmatioa,  whose  members 
went  about  begging,  to  the  great  peril  of  their  own  souls,  and  the 
grievous  scandal  of  many  in  difierent  countries  of  the  world.  True,  it 
must  already  have  been  perceived  that  such  modes  of  life  were  em- 
ployed by  numbers  for  the  dissemination  of  heretical  doctrines  ;2  yet 
no  indication  is  to  be  found  in  the  papal  document  that  any  such  soci- 
ety had,  on  the  whole,  drawn  upon  i^elf  the  suspicion  of  an  heretical 
tendency.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  presupposed  that  they  were,  on  the 
whole,  devoted  to  the  Catholic  church ;  it  was  simply  required  of  them 
that,  in  order  to  preclude  the  dangers  to  which  they  exposed  themselves 
and  others,  they  must,  if  they  wished  to  continue  such  a  mode  of  life, 
attach  themselves  to  some  existing  order  of  mendicant  friars*  Neither 
is  it  clear  that  the  ordinance  was  directed  against  Segarelli's  society 
in  particular,  which  is  not  indicated  in  any  way.  There  were,  in  fact, 
a  number  of  such  communities,  which  had  arisen  among  the  laity  in 
different  countries ;  and  so  the  pope  renewed  the  ordinance  which 

'  When,  afterwards,  the  heretical  ton-  ment,  as  Salimbeno  sajs :  Amentiam  finxit 

dency  of  the  ApostolicaU  came  to  light  ideoque  carcere  edactus.    But  such  cun- 

men  would,  of  course,  no  lon^rer  be  satisfied  ning  and  dissimulation  were  certainly  alto- 

with  this  mild  declaration.    We  must  inter-  gether  inconsistent  with  the  natural  dispo- 

pret  in  the  sense  that  the  heretic,  who  sition  of  this  man. 

resorted  to  every  species  of  falsehood  and  '  As  it  is  said :  Cum  nonnuUi  pravitatis 

deceit  to  gain  his  end,  feigned  madness  for  haereticae  vitio  laborantes  sub  hujusmodi 

the  purpose  of  escaping  deserved  punish-  habitn  asserantor  inventL 
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Gregory  the  Tenth,  in  the  twenty-tUrd  canon  of  the  council  of  Lyons, 
in  1274,  had  issued  against  communities  of  ^*  mendicants,"  not  stand- 
ing under  papal  confirmation.  But  then  if  the  ordinance  was  not 
expressly  directed  against  this  spiritual  society,  it  could  not  fail 
to  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  its  prosperity.  The  inquisitorial  meas- 
ures of  the  church  authorities  would,  by  virtue  of  it,  be  called  forth 
against  all  such  combinations.^  This  freer  reaction  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  extending  under  so  many  various  forms  among  the  laity,  could 
not  thus  be  suppressed.  Pope  Nicholas  the  Fourth  was  obliged,  four 
years  later,  in  1290,  to  issue  another  circular  letter  against  the  Apos- 
tolicals,  couched  in  terms  similar  to  the  first  ;^  which  shows  how  little 
had  been  effected  by  the  first.^  The  Italian  Apoetolicals,  who  refused 
to  abandon  their  vocation,  which  they  believed  to  be  from  God,  were 
only  driven  thereby  to  a  more  violent  opposition  to  the  papacy  and  tiie 
dominant  church.  They  stood  forth  against  it  as  a  worldly  and  cor- 
rupt church,  and  began  to  describe  it  as  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse. 
They  were  now  persecuted  as  opponents  of  the  church,  and  heretics. 
Many  died  at  the  stake  :  SegareUi  himself,  having  ventured  to  show 

At  the  council  of  WtLrzborg,  ▲.  d.  1 287,  cannot  apply  to  the  Segarellian  apostoKcak. 

the  34th  canon  was  enacted  against  it :  Why  ougnt  we  not,  then,  to  refer  this  ordi- 

Leccatores  sive  reprobatos    apostolos  in  nauceof  the  German,  as  well  as  that  of  the 

eonim  reprobata  regula  remanere  vetantes  English  council,  to  all  snch  societies  of  Apos- 

omnino    volnmus,  quod   nollns    clericus,  tolicals,  or  B^hards,  among   whom,  as 

nulla  saecularis  persona  intuitu  religionis  among  the  proper  monks,  there  were  men 

eorum  ac  insolito  habitu  eos  de  caetero  of  very  different  religious  and  moral  char^ 

recipiat  aut  eis  alimenta  ministrct.   It  can-  acters,  without  any  particular  reference  to 

not,  however,  as  Moshcim  supposes,  be  cer-  the  Italian  Apostoiicals  ?  When  these  are 

tainly  proved  from  this  ordinance  that  the  described,  in  toe  first  passage,  as  leccatores 

Apostoiicals,  originating  with    Segarelli,  (voluptuaries),  this  designation  may  have 

had  already  sprea!^  as  far  as  Germany ;  for  been  deserved  by  many  who  used  the  pre- 

as  such  communities  everywhere  abounded  tended  apa^tolical  mode  of  life  only  as  a 

in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  hypocritical  mask,  and  wrongly  applied  to 

particularly  in  Germany,  and  as  it  is  simply  others  by  the  heresy-hating  spirit 

the  mark  common  to  all  such  societies  *  As  we  may  conclude  from  the  report 

which  is  here  mentioned ;  so  there  is  noth-  of  Nicholas  Eymericns,  I.e.  f  28S,  ed  Bom. 

ing  to  warrant  us  to   fix  upon  the  Segar  1585. 

reilian  community  rather  than  any  other.  '  The  author  of  the  Additamentnm  ad 
At  the  council  of  Chichester,  in  1269,  the  historiam  Doldni,  in  Mnratori's  Scriptores 
thirty-eighth  canon  was  passed  against  such  rerum  Italicamm,  t.  ix,  f.  448,  who  wrote  in 
as,  professing  themselves  members  of  some  the  year  1316,  says  the  contrary,  it  is  tme, 
apostolical  society,  preached,  heard  confes-  of  the  effect  of  that  first  papal  document: 
sions,  and,  pretending  that  they  were  in  Post  praedictas  literas  apostolicas  dicta 
want  of  books,  of  a  sacramental  chalice,  or  secta  pemiciosa  coepit  dq'id  paulatim  et  a 
of  some  other  church-utensil,  collected  fldelibus  evitari ;  but  what  he  himself  re- 
money  and  deceived  the  people :  Quidam  ports,  in  the  sequel,  sufficiently  proves  diat 
non  veri  fratres,  nee  veraciter  quidem  de  or-  we  are  not  to  regard  the  dfect  as  having 
dine  Apostolorum  existentes  Apostolorum  been  very  great ;  and  a  limitation  indeed  ia 
habitum  et  tonsuram  portantes,  m  plerisque  implied  m  the  word  paulatim.  But  when 
ecclesiis  et  aliis  locis  nostrae  dioecesis  prae-  the  author  says  that  tne  sect  conid  not  be 
dicationis  et  audiendi  confessionem  officium  wholly  suppressed,  quia  longe  lateqae  in 
praesumptuose  exercnerunt  et  aliquoties  diversis  roandi  paitiboa  se  diffuderat,  the 
eorum  praedicationem  ad  quaestum  pecn-  question  arises  whether  he  was  not  onder 
niarium  et  aliud  lucrum  turpe  fiorido  colore  another  mistake,  in  identifying  wi^  the 
subventionis  ad  calicem  vel  Hbnim  vel  sect  of  Segparelli  all  the  different  branchef 
aliud  omamentum  ecclesiasticnm,  qnos  eos  of  the  Apostoiicals,  which  had  started  from 
e^re  asserunt,  convert^runt,  etc.  BeeWil-  the  same  idea  with  Uiat  sect,  but  ontward^ 
kms,  Concil.  Brit  t  ii,  f.  172.  Mosheim  had  no  sort  of  connection  with  iu 
acknowledges  that  marks  here  occur  which 
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liimself  once  more  within  the  diocese  of  Panna,  was,  in  1294,  thrown 
into  prison.  By  consentmg  to  make  a  recantation  of  the  erroneous 
doctrines  imputed  to  him,  he  escaped  the  stake,  but  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  confinement.^  The  inquisitors,  however,  managed  to  find  out 
that  they  had  been  deceived  by  him,  and  that  he  was  still  given  to  the 
same  erroneous  doctrines  as  before,  and  so  he  was  condemned,  as  one 
who  had  relapsed  into  heresy,  to  the  stake,  and  died  in  the  year  1300. 
With  the  death  of  their  first  founder  this  sect  was  by  no  means 
broken  up.  It  was  connected  with  a  spiritual  excitement  gro>ving  out 
of  the  prevailing  temper  of  those  times,  in  which  the  individual  Sega- 
relli,  a  man  of  no  great  force  of  personal  character,  was  of  subordinate 
importance ;  and  there  stood  aJready  at  the  head  of  the  Apostolical 
community,  a  man  altogether  superior  to  Segarelli,  in  mind,  education, 
and  practical  eflSciency,  who  had  joined  him  at  some  earlier  period. 
This  was  Dolcmo,^  the  natural  son  of  a  priest,  in  a  village  belonging  to 
the  diocese  of  Kovara  ;^  he  was  destined  for  the  spiritual  order,  and 
educated  with  a  view  to  it.  He  obtained  the  requisite  literary  quali- 
fications, and  distinguished  himself  by  the  qmckness  of  his  parts  and 
the  rapid  development  of  his  intellectual  powers,  as  well  as  by  the 
winning  kindliness  of  his  natural  disposition.^  If  we  could  trust  a 
story  from  a  good  source,  though  not  wholly  free  from  all  liability  to 
suspicion,^  Dolcino  did  not  from  his  youth  upward  maintiun  a  character 

*  Addit  ad  hist  Dolcini,  1.  c.  f.  450,  and    Maratori   has   published  extracts  in  his 
Chronicon  Parmense,  1.  c.  f.  826.  Antiquitates  Italicae  medii  aevi,  t.  i,  folio 

'  The  principal  gources  are  the  Historia  edition.  This  Benvenato  had  his  informa- 
Doldni  and  the  Additamenta  ad  historiam  tion  from  the  month  of  the  nephew  of  a 
Dolcini  in  Muratori*s  scriptores  rerum  Ital-  physician,  Raynald  de  Bergamo,  who  was 
icarum,  t.  ix.  I  Icarn  from  the  work  of  Dolcino's  physician.  He  savs  of  him 
Julias  Krone,  published  this  rear:  "Fr^  Erat  acutissimi  ingenii  iste  Dulcinns,  ita 
Dolcino  and  the  Patarenes,"  that  Christo-  quod  in  brevi  factas  est  optimns  schoiaris ; 
fora  Baggiolini,  professor  at  Vercelli,  in  a  qaum  esset  parvae  staturae,  facio  laetus, 
work  entitled  Dolcino  e  i  Patareni  notizie  omnibus  gratus.  L.  c.  f.  1122. 
storiche,  Novara,  1838,  has  published  from  *  It  is  wie  source  just  cited.  The  par- 
the  archives  of  Vercelli.  some  new  docu-  ticular  circumstances  in  the  story  mar 
mcnts  on  Dolcino's  history,  which  fre-  have  served  to  give  it  currency  :  Surripmt 
quently  contradict  those  published  by  furto  sacerdoti  pracfato  certam  pecuniae 
Muratori.  Respecting  the  value  of  these  summam,  quia  nimis  fidebat  ei.  Ideo,  nt 
new  documents  as  bearing  on  the  right  saepe  accidit,  sacerdos  imputabat  hoe 
apprehension  of  Dolcino,  I  cannot  decide,  ftirtum  cuidam  familiari  suo,  cui  nomen 
because  I  have  never  seen  them.  But,  erat  Patras.  Qui  moleste  ferens  injustam 
however  disputable  some  things  may  be  in  infamiam,  clandestine  Dulcinum  captum 
the  history  of  Dolcino,  yet  at  an?  rate,  the  compulit  tcrrore  privatae  torturae  ad  con- 
comparison  of  the  appearance  of  this  man  fessionem  furti  et  iratui  juste  volebat 
with  kindred  appearances,  in  which  con-  ducere  Dulcinum  ad  publicum  supplicium. 
nection  we  have  endeavored  to  seize  it,  Sed  sacerdos  prohibnit,  ne  fieret  irrega- 
presents,  on  the  whole,  a  picture  of  decided  laris.  Dulcinus  autem  territus  secessU 
and  well-marked  outlines.  inscio  sacerdote  et  contulit  se  ad  ultrema 

'  According  to  the  sources  early  pub-  Italiae  ad    civitatem    Tridenti.    But  we 

lisbed,Trontano,  in  the  upper  Vald'Ossolai  know  how  easily  rumors  arise  to  the  dit* 

according  to  the  documents  in  Bafrgiolini,  advantage  of  persons  decried  as  heretics, 

Prato  in  the  diocese  of  Vercelli,  between  and  how  especially  inclined  men  ever  are 

Grignasco  and  Romagnano,  the  work  of  to  trace  the  origin  of  their  heretical  tenden- 

Krone,  p.  27.  cies  to  wicked  motives.    Now  of  Dolcino'i 

*  We  are  indebted  for  these  statements  early  boyhood  and  youth,  nothing  had  been 
to  Benvcnuto  of  Imola,  who,  in  the  four-  heard  but  what  was  good.  But  on  the 
teenth  century,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  presupposition  that  the  heretic  must  haTt 
Divina  Conunedia  of  Dante,  from  which  been  a  bad  man  from  the  be^^nniiig,  all 
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quite  pure  from  all  stain.  He  is  ssud  to  have  purloined  a  sum  of  monej 
from  the  ecclesiastic  who  managed  his  education,  and  who  reposed  tiie 
utmost  confidence  in  him  ;  and  to  escape  the  threatened  punishment, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  confess  his  guilt,  he  fled  to  the  districts  of 
Trent,  in  the  Tyrol.  If  this  account  is  strictly  true;  if  Dolcino,  on 
the  contrary,  full  already  of  his  reformatory  ideas,  suggested  to  him 
perhaps  by  the  representation  of  the  apostoUcal  life  in  his  Latin  New 
Testament,  as  contrasted  with  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  of  his  times, 
did  not  betake  himself  to  the  districts  of  the  Tyrol  for  the  sake  of 
spreading  these  ideas  more  easily  and  safely,  we  are  left  without  the 
means  of  reconciling  the  Dolcino  who  was  capable  of  committing  ibe 
crime  above  mentioned,  with  the  Dolcino  who  appears  in  the  character 
of  a  reformer  and  Apostolical.  It  remains  in  &ct  a  psychological 
enigma,  how  there  should  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  one  who  robbed 
his  benefactor  of  money  to  gratify  his  lusts,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal 
of  an  apostolical  community  of  goods ;  how  such  an  one  could  have 
been  carried  away  by  zeal  against  the  corruption  oi  the  worldly- 
minded  clergy.  This  is  a  self-contradiction,  which  must  render  the 
whole  story  suspicious  to  us.i  Only  two  suppositions  remain  to  solve 
ihis  contradiction.  Either  that  a  great  change  had  transpired  in  the 
religious  and  moral  life  of  Dolcino,  and  to  l£is  was  to  be  traced  the 
opposition  he  manifested  against  the  corruption  of  the  church  of  his 
tunes,  or  that  there  was  some  intrinsic  connection  between  his  want 
of  respect  for  another's  property  in  his  early  youth,  and  the  tendency 
which  later  in  life  caused  him  to  appear  as  a  zealot  for  the  community 
of  goods,  ^—  certainly  a  very  improbable  supposition. 

But  however  this  may  have  been,  the  districts  of  Tyrol  were  the 
first  field  of  Dolcino's  activity  as  a  reformer ;  and  here  he  might  easily 
have  come  in  contact  with  anti-churchlv  tendencies,  which  had  been 
spread  there  ever  since  the  time  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  Here  he 
appeared  at  first  as  a  zealot  against  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  living 
in  pomp  and  luxury ;  and  as  he  himself  went  in  coarse  apparel,  like  the 
.  so-called  Beghards,  Humiliates,  so  he  was  for  setting  up  a  society  in 
opposition  to  the  clergy,  composed  of  those  who  were  ^ling  to  make  a 
total  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  live  without  any  {property  what- 
ever.9    Driven  from  this  place  by  persecutions,  he  betook  himself  to 

Ms  good  qualities  coaM  only  be  pretended :  occarred  to  represent  bis  first  traospresskm 

wickedness    must    have   been    concealea  as  one  in  which  he  was  led  to  dinn^gaid 

nnder  the  mask  of  virtne,  and  would  some  the  rights  of  propertj.   Aecidental  circom- 

time  or  other  make  itself  manifest    ( Thus  stances  ma^  hare  fiimished  die  occasion  for 

Benvenuto,  reporting  what  was  good  of  such  a  setting  forth  of  the  story.    I  would 

:him,  adds  :  sea  non  diu  occultavit  pravi-  only  hint  a  possible  doubt,  not  decide. 

tateoL,  quae  latebat  sub  egregia  indole.)  *  Against  its  credtbilitj  is  the  fact  abo, 

Jf,  perhaps,  when  a  young  man,  animated  that  these  writers,  belonging  to  a  plaee  and 

witn  a  seal  for  reform,  he  betook  himself  period  which  breathed  nothing  biU  hostil- 

to  Tyrol,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  orer  ity  to  Dolcino.  of  whom  they  are  eager  t» 

to  his  views  the  simple  mountaineers,  then  say  ererything  bad,  stall  mention  notfaSng 

this  first  step  of  his  heretical  career  must  of  this  sort,  which  they  gladly  wo«]d  have 

be  directly  traced  to  something  bad.    He  done  if  it  had  been  true,  for  the  porpoee  of 

wanted  to  escape  deserved    punishment,  showing  that  the  hidden  root  of  nis  heresy 

and  as  he  afterwards  introduced  the  apos-  was  covetousness. 

ioUcal.  community  of  goods,  fo  It  naturally  *  So  Mya  BenTwinia:  Ibi  In 
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tbose  districts  where  the  apostolical  society  of  Segarelli  was  established, 
joined  it,  and  after  the  aeath  of  Segarelli,  became  the  leader  of  the 
partj.  He  travelled  abont  Italj,  seeking  opportunities  to  extend  \nB 
sect ;  but  everywhere  dogged  by  the  Inquisitors,  he  was  obliged  to 
flee  from  city  to  city.  Thrice  he  fell  into  tibe  hands  of  the  Inquisition, 
but  80  managed  his  part  as  to  deceive  the  judges,  and  gain  his  liberty .^ 
According  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Apostolicals,  all  Christ's 
commands  should  be  observed  to  the  letter ;  and  so  every  attestation 
was  to  be  a  simple  yea  or  nay.'  But  the  strictness  of  these  principles 
must  in  this  case  have  yielded,  or  the  interpretation  of  them  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  As  Dolcino  denied  the 
competency  of  that  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  or  the  right  of  any  mere 
human  authority  to  call  others  to  an  account  for  their  religious  con- 
victions, so  he  seems  to  have  considered  it  allowable  to  deceive  by  aa 
oath  those  judges  who  arrogated  to  themselves  a  lordship  over  tho 
conscience  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  verbal  answer  might  be 
given  in  one  way,  the  convictions  of  tiie  heart  held  in  another.  So  Ions 
as  a  man  could  save  his  life  by  such  prevarication,  the  end  would 
sanctify  the  means,^ — a  principle  which  Dolcino  undoubtedly  applied 
in  other  cases  where  the  circumstances  seemed  to  require  it. 

At  length  he  retired  to  Dahnatia,  a  safer  spot.  From  thence  ha 
issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  brethren  scattered  through  all  countries, 
and  directed  also  to  Christians  generally.  He  claimed  for  himself  a 
divine  mission,  having  respect  not  barely  to  a  particular  community, 
but  to  entire  Christendom,  to  announce  to  all  the  judgment  ing)ending 
over  the  corrupt  church,  to  present  before  all  the  pattern  of  the  re8us<»* 
tated  apostolical  life,  smce  the  entire  purified  church  was  to  pass  over 
into  this  apostolical  brotherly  commumty.  This  letter  began  with  the 
confession  of  his  orthodoxy,  which  his  opponents  pronounced  a  mere 
pretence.  He  then  described  the  nature  of  the  new  Christian  com* 
munity,  by  which  the  perfection  of  the  apostolic  life  was  to  be  restored, 
a  union  without  the  outward  vow  of  obedience,  preserved  only  by  ths 
inward  bond  of  love.^  This  fellowship,  be  declares,  had  been  specially 
sent  and  chosen  in  these  last  days  ik  the  world,  by  God,  the  Father, 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He,  the  brother  Dolcino,  as  he  styled 
himself,  had  been  speciidly  called  and  chosen  bv  God,  with  revelations 
communicated  to  him  respecting  present  and  future  events,  which 
furnished  a  key  for  the  unaerstanding  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament* 
He  calls  Gerhard  Segarelli  the  founder  of  this  last  reformation  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  himself  the  divinely  commissioned  leader  of  the  new 

9 

illis  inter  gentea  rades  et  credalai  coepit  ical  with  reeard  to  oaths.    He  sajs  to  the 

fandare  novam  sectam  in  habita  fratrioelli  ioquisitor :  Qaod  cayeret  ribi,  quod  noB 

sine  ordine,  praedicans  so  vcram  Dei  apos-  peccaret,  faciendo  ipsum  jarare,  quia  in 

tolum  et  quod  omnia  debebant  commani-  evangelio  Dens  prohibaerat  jnrare. 

can  in  caritate.  '  See  the  Additamentom  in  Moratori,  t 

'  He  confessed  this  at  his  last  trial    See  457,  n.  20. 

the  U^toria  Dolcini  in  Muratori,  t  ix.  f.  ^  Conmgationem  snam  spiritualeni  end 

436.  et  propnam  in  proprio  modo  Tiyendi  apo«* 

*  See  in  the  protocol  of  the  Inquisition  touco  et  propno  nomine  cnm  panpeiiale 

at  Toaloase,  published  bj  Philip  of  Lim-  propria  et  sine  vincnlo  obediennae  extnl* 

torch,  11361,  toe  declaration  of  an  Apostol-  orii,  ted  com  interioii  ttatmn; 
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spiritoal  community,  to  qualify  him  for  whicli  office,  the  understanding 
of  the  prophecies  in  the  Bible  had  been  revealed  to  himJ  He  pre- 
sented his  intuitions  of  the  onward  movement  of  the  church,  of  her 
increasing  conflicts  till  the  appearance  of  antichrist,  and  of  her 
triumph,  for  which  the  way  was  to  be  prepared  by  the  Apostolicals. 
He  expressed  himself  throughout  in  the  tone  of  a  prophet.  Antici- 
pating, he  ssdd,  the  impendmg  judgments  of  God,  he  had  hidden  himself 
and  fled  from  the  presence  of  his  persecutors,  as  his  predecessors  bad 
done,  till  Grod's  appointed  time,  when  all  his  adversaries  were  to  be 
destroyed,  and  he  and  his  would  come  forth  and  preach  openly .^  All 
their  persecutors,  all  the  prelates  of  the  church,  were  in  a  short  time 
to  be  exterminated ;  those  that  remained  would  be  converted,  and 
adopt  the  apostolical  mode  of  living.  The  Apostolicals  would  then 
gain  the  preponderance  in  all  matters.  He  subsequently  wrote  a 
second  and  a  third  letter  of  the  same  general  import.^ 

Many  things  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times, — the  appearance  of 
a  pope  possessed  of  a  spirit  so  much  akin  to  that  of  the  Apostolicals, 
and  who  stood  m  so  strons  a  contrast  with  his  predecessors,  as  Gelestm 
the  fifth ;  the  secular  drift  and  policy  of  Bonifisice  the  Eighth,  his 
contests  and  final  humiliation,  might  appear  as  a  confirmation  of  Dd- 
cino's  predictions.  Where  the  issue  plamly  ccmtradicted  them,  he  still 
might  not  allow  himself  to  be  nonplussed,  and  would  only  have  to  give 
them  a  different  interpretation. 

Dolcino  had  determined  to  await  the  final  crisb  in  Dalmatia,  where 
he  had  founded  a  small  commumty ;  but  bv  the  invitation  of  a  wealthy 
landholaer  of  bis  native  country,  Milano  oola,  in  the  Valley  of  Sessia, 
near  Campertolio,  in  the  Province  of  Kovara,-he  was  induced,  in  the 
year  1304,  to  take  refuge  in  that  place,  and  from  thence  he  extended 
his  sect  amongst  men  and  women.  Numbers  flocked  to  him  from  all 
quarters.  The  attempts  to  waylay  him  led  him  to  flee  for  security, 
with  a  band  of  adherents,  amounting  to  two  thousand  men  and  women, 
to  an  inaccessible  mountain.  But  here,  though  safe  from  other  ene^ 
mies,  they  were  exposed  to  perish  by  famine.  As  none  would  wil- 
lingly supply  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  they  took  the  liberty 
to  obtain  it  by  force  from  the  surrounding  country.  The  Apostolicals, 
who  accused  the  dominant  church  of  apostasy  from  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  on  account  of  the  persecutions  which  they  practised,  who  con- 
demned all  shedding  of  blood  as  unchristian,  and  were  for  committii^ 
everything  to  the  judgment  of  God,  were  forced  by  necessity  to  depart 
from  their  own  prmciples.  Dolcino  once  more  let  down  1^  theory  to 
the  exigencies  of  practice.  The  Apostolicals  looked  upon  their  rela- 
tion to  the  adherents  of  the  dominant  church  as  one  of  open  war. 
The  end  of  self-preservation  must  again  sanction  the  means.    In  tiie 

'  Gerard  am  inceptorem  istiiis  vitae  no-  ipse  et  sui  publioe  apparebaDt  et  pnbliee 

TiBsimae   reformatae,  et  rectorem   aiiiim,  praedicabunt,   omniboi    sou    adTenariis 

idlicet  seipsum,  a  Deo  missum  saper  eon-  exterminatis. 

gregationem  praedictam  cam  intelligentia  '  From   the  first  two  extracts  in  tbe 

ad  aperiendas  prophetias.  Additamentis  ad  historiam  Doldni 

'  Us^ae  ad  tempos  praefinitnm,  in  quo 
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year  1305,  a  crusade  was  proclaimed  against  Dolcino.  With  consum- 
mate skill  he  directed  for  two  years  the  measures  of  defence  against  a 
superior  force,  and  was  able  to  inspire  his  friends  with  an  enthusiastio 
courage,  which  surmounted  every  diflSculty  till  the  year  1807,  when 
the  remnant  of  the  famished  Apostolicals,  after  fighting  with  desperate 
bravery,  surrendered  to  the  superior  force  of  their  enemies^  One  of 
the  captives  was  Dolcino,  who,  under  the  most  cruel  tortures  which 
fanaticism  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance  could  devise,  manifested  a  steady 
calmness,  which  filled  even  his  enemies  with  astonishment,  though  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  rather  the  stoicism  of  the  intoxicated 
enthusiast,  than  the  calm  submission  of  the  sober,  genuinely  Christian 
martyr,  with  his  eye  fixed  in  the  full  consciousness  of  human  weakness 
on  the  image  of  his  suffering  Master. 

In  Dolcino,  we  see  the  climax  of  that  ascetical  view  of  Christian 
charity,*  according  to  which  it  should  manifest  itself,  not  in  the  appro- 
priation of  all  earthly  means  for  the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom, 
but  in  the  renunciation  of  every  earthly  advantage ;  not  in  the  con- 
ciliation and  subordination  of  the  ineqiialities  of  condition  flowing  out 
of  human  relations,  and  necessary  to  the  various  development  of  man's 
nature,  but  in  the  total  abnegation  of  those  difierences.  In  opposition 
to  the  worldliness  of  the  church,  he  proposed  an  entire  estrangement 
from  the  world  by  a  fraternal  association  of  love,  in  which  all  should 
be  united  together  under  a  voluntary  bond,  independent  of  constraint 
and  law,  and  with  the  repudiation  of  all  property  and  all  inequalities 
of  condition.  Connected  with  this  view  of  love  in  the  form  of  entire 
estrangement  from  the  worid,  was  his  view  of  marriage,  which  he 
would  have  separated  from  all  sensuous  affections,  substituting  a  purely 
spiritual  fellowship  between  husband  and  wife  in  the  place  of  marriage, 
reviving  the  ascetical  fanaticism  of  the  Synmaciae.^  Such  was  the 
spiritual  union  in  which  he  lived  himself  with  the  sister  Margaret, 
whom,  in  the  introduction  to  his  letters,  he  called  ^^  the  beloved  above 
all  others,"  (^prae  eaeierii  Mi  dUectUiima.^  It  was  the  most  danger- 
ous error  in  tnis  fanatical  drift.  Sense  thus  despised,  under  the  fiEdso 
persuasion  of  a  superiority  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  would  easily 
find  occasions  to  manifest  itself,  and  in  a  worse  way  than  before. 
This  principle  was  to  be  carried  to  tiie  pomt,  that  all  mankind  should 

'  It  is  foreign  from  onr  parpose  to  enter  contain  a  foil  representation  of  the  doctrines 

fiurther  into  the  account  of  this  remarkable  of  Dolcino,  ana  indeed  presuppose  a  great 

war.    We  refer  on  this  point  to  the  more  deal  that  is  wanting.    It  is  very  true,  the 

liall  investigation  and  description  in  the  Spanish  author,  Alvams  Pelanus,  who  be- 

aboTe-mentioned  work  of  Krone.  gan  to  write  his  work,  De  piancta  ecde- 

'  Krone  (p.  35),  following  the  documents  siae,  at  Arignon,  when  papal  poenitentianr, 

published  br  Baggiolini,  gives  a  peculiar  ▲.  d.,  13S0,  says,  lib.  ii,  f,  172,  ed.  1517: 

account  of  Dolcino*s  doctrines,  according  Caput  istius  sectae  spiritus  libertatis  istia 

to  which  they  would  resemble  those  of  the  tempcribus  fuit  Dulchinus  Lombardus  (jui 

later  Beghards.    But  we  roust  have  these  fuit  combustui  cum  quadam  sua  meretnoe 

documents  before  us,  in  order  to  form  an^  in  Lombardia  prope  VerceUensem  drita- 

dedded  judgment  with  regard  to  thdr  credi-  tem  *,  but  even  ne  ooes  not  sniBciendT  dis- 

bility.    We  do  not  venture,  therefore,  as  tinguish  the  different  kinds  of  Apostonealf, 

Tet,  to  follow  this  new  view  of  the  matter,  Beghards,  and  brothers  of  the  free  spirit 
but  hold  to  the  documents  made  known  to        *  See  vol.  i,  p.  877. 
us  by  Mnratori,  whidi,  to  be  ssm,  do  nol 
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oome  to  live  together  m  perfect  innocence  as  broUiers  and  dsters,  and 
this  fellowship  of  love,  renouncing  every  earthly  feeling,  was  to  form 
the  transition-point  to  the  end  of  all  things  and  the  folfiknent  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chiist. 

Dolcino  distinguished  four  stages  and  divisions  in  the  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth.  First,  the  stage  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, where,  as  all  depended  on  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race, 
everything  was  arranged  with  reference  to  this  end.  As  at  ihis  stage 
corruption  spread  wider  and  wider,  Christ  with  the  apostles  and  their 
successors  appeared,  to  heal  the  infirmities  incident  to  the  earlier  con- 
dition. Humility,  patience,  poverty,  chastity,  were  opposed  to  the 
corruption  of  the  preceding  s^ge.  The  unmarried  life  was  now  pre- 
ferred before  marriage,  the  renunciation  of  all  possessions  to  the  pos- 
session of  earthly  ^ods.  This  second  stage  lasted  till  the  time  of 
Ck>nstantine  or  pope  Silvester,  and  the  later  generations  gradually 
departed  from  the  perfection  of  the  preceding  ones,  till  the  third  period 
appeared,  when  the  multitudes  of  the  heathen  were  converted  in 
increasing  numbers  to  Christiimity.  To  train  them  by  degrees  for 
Christianity,  and  to  show  them  how  the  things  of  earth  should  be  used 
in  the  love  of  Grod  and  our  neighbor,  the  church  had  now  to  assume 
earthly  possessions  and  riches.  She  must  make  use  of  secular  power^ 
and  rule  in  order  to  educate  and  guide  the  rude  people.  Hence, 
then,  a  departure  was  required  from  the  ori^al  condition  of  apostol- 
ical poverty.^  But  when  men  grew  cold  in  the  love  of  Grod  and  their 
neighbors,  when  they  departed  from  the  example  of  Silvester  and 
from  the  right  use  of  earthly  goods,  the  stricter  rule  of  Benedict 
appeared  as  a  reaction.'  For  a  time,  virtuous  ecclesiastics  and  monks 
were  to  be  found  side  by  side ;  both  forms  of  living  were  good,  each 
in  its  place ;  save  that  in  the  case  of  the  ecclesiastics,  or  the  majority 
of  them,  the  goodness  went  on  diminishmg,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
monks  it  went  on  increasmg ;  the  clerical  life  gradually  lost  its  influence, 
and  monachism  continually  gidned  the  preponderance.^  But  when, 
again,  both  ecclesiastics  and  monks  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  love 
of  God  and  their  neighbors,  and  departed  from  their  primitive  mode 
<^  life,  then,  as  a  reaction  against  this  state  of  things,  came  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  earthly  possessions  and  of  all  temporal  lordship,  m  the 
rules  of  Francis  and  Dominick.^     Still,  even  this  reformation  did  not 


'  Dam  sic  convertebAntar  et  non  refrig«-  '  Et  temen  its  bonus  erat  tanc  modus 

rabantur  in  amore  Dei  et  proximi,  melins  bononim  dericoram,  oni  tnnc  erant,  sicnt 

fait  sancto  Silvestro  papae  et  aliis  sacoes-  monachoram,  nisi  qooa  mo<)jas  clericoram 

sortbas  suis  possessiones  terrenas  et  diVitias  bononim  secnndum  majorem  partem  nn- 

snscipere  et  habere,  qoam  panpertas  apos-  meri  eonim  erat  in  diminuendo  et  mona- 

toUca  et  melius  fuit  regere  populum,  quam  eborum  erat  in  multiplicando. 

non  re^re,  ad  tenendum  ipsum  sic  et  con-  *  Quando  clerici  et  monachi  quasi  ex 

fenrandam.  toto  a  caritate  Dei  et  proximi  refrigerati 

'  Quando  incoeperunt  populi  refngerari  fuerunt  et  declinaverunt  a  priori  statu  suo, 

ft  caritate  Dei  et  proximi  et  declinare  a  tone  melior  fuit  modus  rivendi  sancti  Fran- 

modo  Vivendi  sancti  Bilvestri,  tunc  melior  dsci  et  sancti  Dominici  et  magis  strictos 

fuit  modus  vivendi  beati  Benedicti,  quam  in  possidendo  res  terrenas  et  m  dominio 

aliquis  alius,  quia  in  terrenis  fuit  strictior  temporali  magts  quam  modus  vivendi  beati 

€t  ft  temporali  dominio  magii  leparataa.  BeiMdicti  •(  inonadionm. 
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afford  an  adequate  counterpoise  to  the  extensive  spread  of  corraption 
among  the  monks  and  ecclesiastics.  All  prelates,  ecclesiastics,  and 
monks  waxed  colder  and  colder  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  their  neigh* 
bors,  departed  farther  and  farther  from  the  way  of  life  among  their 
predecessors.  For  the  purpose  then  of  checking  this  tide  of  corruption, 
the  lif#  of  the  Apostolical  brethren  was  mstituted,  by  a  divine  call ; 
and  this  is  the  fourth  and  last  stage  of  the  Christian  life,  which  is  to 
continue  till  the  final  judgment ;  the  last  defence  against  the  encroach- 
ing torrent  of  worldliness.  In  like  manner,  Dolcino  marked  out  the 
different  periods  of  the  church.  The  first,  when  the  church  was  a 
holy  and  humble  one ;  the  second,  from  Silvester  and  onwards,  when 
the  church  was  honored  and  rich,  but  still  persevered,  however,  in 
righteousness ;  the  third,  as  she  now  is,  rich  and  honored,  but  at  the 
same  time  apostate  from  God,  full  of  avarice,  luxury,  and  pride  ;  ^  the 
fourth  corresponds  to  the  first,  as  being  the  restoration  of  the  Apostol- 
ical  perfection. 

The  mode  of  life  among  the  Apostolical  brethren  differs  from  that 
of  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  m  two  respects.  First,  the  latter 
have  monasteries,  to  which  they  carry  what  they  have  gained  by 
begging.  The  Apostolical  brethren  have  no  houses,  and  take  nothing 
with  them,  hoard  nothing  up ;  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  on  the 
pittance  bestowed  on  them  at  the  moment  by  the  charity  of  the  pious.' 
Secondly,  the  Apostolicals,  in  distinction  from  the  other  orders  of 
monks,  do  not  bind  themselves  to  their  mode  of  life  by  any  outward 
and  formal  vows  ;^  they  are  not  bound  by  any  outward  rule  of  obedi- 
ence to  a  particular  class  of  superiors,  but,  with  them,  all  the  members 
are  held  together  by  the  free  spirit  of  love  ;  no  other  bond  exists  but* 
the  inner  one  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  Dolcino  set  up  against  the 
legal  condition,  that  of  gospel  liberty.  Though  the  Apostolicals  re* 
cognized  men  called  of  God  as  the  founders  and  guides  of  their  society, 
yet  they  were  not  subject  to  them  by  an  outward  vow  of  obedience. 
The  monkish  virtue  of  obedience  must  wholly  cease,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Apostolicals,  who  admitted  no  form  of  obedience  what- 
ever, but  that  of  free  obedience  to  God.  Dolcino,  in  his  letters  to  the 
different  communities  of  the  Apostolicals,  describes  them  as  brethren 
mutually  subordinate  and  bound  to  each  other,  by  ties  of  affection 

^  Tertius  status  fuit  et  est  modo  dives,  and  imperfect  poverty :  the  perfecta  paa« 

avanis,  fomicarius,  honorabilis  et  superbus.  pertas,  qaam  tenaemnt  Apostoli  et  omiiot 

The  word  fornicurius  may  be  understood  illi,  qui  sequuntur  et  imltantur  eos,  rideli* 

in  the  proper  or  the  improper  apocalypti>  cet  nihil  habere,  nee  in  proprio  nee  in  com* 

cal  sense.     Here  very  probably  in  the  lat>  muni.    Item  est  paupertas  imperfecta,  sicut 

ter,  as  Dolcino  really  taught  (see  Muratori,  est  religiosorum  viventium  secundum  re- 

f.  456) :  erclcsiu  Komana  est  ilia  meretrix,  gulam  sancti  Augustini  et  sancti  Benedict, 

quae  a  fide  Christi  apostavit,  and  the  Apos-  qui  habent  possessiones  et  divitias  in  com* 

tolical  Peter  de  Lugio  styled  the  corrupt  muni  et  talcs  religiosi  non  sunt  perfect!  in 

church  Babylon,  and  the  great  whore  of  the  paupertate,  quia  habent  domofl  ad  manen- 

Apocalypse.    In  the  protocol  published  by  dum  et  in  communi  necessaria  ad  comeden* 

Philip  of  Limborch,  1.  c.  f  361.  dum  et  bibendum.    See  the  Inqnisitional 

'  Nos  nee  domos  habemus  nee  etiam  scntence-boolL  of  Philip  of  Limborch,  f.  360* 

mendicata  portare  debemus,  says  Dolcino.  '  One  of  the  principles  of  Dolcino  hi 

The  Apostolical  Petcrde  Lugio,  from  Spain,  Muratori  (t  ix,  r.  457):  Quod  peifectlor 

Petnu  Luoensis,  distinguiahed  the  perfect  vita  est  Tivere  sine  TOto,  qoam  cum  foCOb 
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vrithoat  the  bond  of  outward  obedience.^  As  Dolcino  unifonnly  opposed 
the  inward  power  and  desecularization  of  religion,  to  its  external* 
ization  and  conformity  to  the  world,  in  the  corrupt  church,  so  he 
undervalued  the  importance  attached  to  consecrated  places  of  worship. 
"  A  church,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  is  no  better  for  prayer  to 
God,  than  a  stable  or  a  sty.^  Christ  may  be  worshipped  as%ell  or 
even  better  in  groves  than  in  churches."  It  is  clear  that  the  above 
principle  and  tendency  must  have  led  him  to  depart  in  a  great  many 
other  ways  from  the  church  doctrine,  than  his  unsettled  ILTe  and  pre- 
vailing practical  bent  allowed  him  liberty  to  express  with  conscious- 
ness ;  unless  it  be  the  fault  of  the  records  which  we  follow,  that  we 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Dolcino's  principles  in  their 
logical  coherence. 

Dolcino  taught,  agam,  that  the  church  of  Rome,  by  reason  of  her 
apostasy  and  of  the  previdling  vices  among  ecclesiastics  and  monks, 
had  lost  all  the  authority  conferred  on  her  in  the  person  of  the  apostle 
Peter.  This  was  transferred  to  the  community  which  restored  the 
Apostolical  Ufe,  and  was  to  be  a  refuge  for  all  truly  Christian  people. 
The  Apostolical  Peter,  of  Lugio,  made  a  distinction  betwixt  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  carnal  church  (eccletia  mritualii  et  camalis).  The 
former  consists  of  those  who  live  in  perfect  poverty  and  hunulity,  and 
in  sfuritual  obedience  to  God ;  but  the  second,  of  those  who  live  in 
fleshly  lusts,  riches,  and  honor,  in  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world, 
Uke  die  prelates  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

K  the  representation  given  by  opponents  of  Dolcino's  doctrine  is 
correct,  he  announced  that  after  the  corrupt  church  had  been  de- 
prived of  her  wealth  by  some  king  whom  God  would  choose  as  the 
instrument  of  the  judgments  to  be  brought  upon  her,  and  reduced 
back  to  apostolical  poverty,  the  Roman  pope  and  the  incorrigible  prel- 
ates were  to  be  slain,  and  a  new  holy  pope,  the  worthy  successor  of 
Peter,  to  be  chosen  by  (jk>d  himself,  and  this  was  to  be  Dolcino,  should 
he  be  then  living.'  Unquestionably,  it  follows  from  the  supposition 
that  the  ApostoUcal  brethren  represent  the  restored  apoetoUcal  church, 
to  which  is  transferred  all  the  plenitude  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  distin- 
gmshed  the  apostolic  age,  to  which  passes  over  the  entire  authority 
bestowed  on  Peter ;  from  this  supposition  it  unquestionably  follows 
that  their  divinely  commissioned  leader  must  hold  the  first  place  ;  that, 
namely,  which  was  before  occupied  by  the  pope,  yet  with  the  modifi- 
cation growing  out  of  the  nature  of  free  obedience,  of  the  brotherly 
community,  the  universal  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  manifest  from  Dolcino's  doctrine  as  thus  set  forth,  that  Joa- 
chim's idea  of  the  period  of  the  Holy  Ghost  harmonizes  with  it ;  though 


^  Omnes  invioem  sine  yinculo  exteriorU  accurate  in  their  representation  of  Dolcino's 

obedientiae,  sed  infierioris  tantam  subject!  doctrine,  Dolcino  distinguishes  himself  from 

et  uniti.  this  pope ;  and  the  supposition  that  he  de- 

'  Muratori,  t.  iz,  f  457.  claret  nimself  to  be  this  pope,  may  have 

*  The  latter  is  stated,  however,  only  in  been  nothinp^  more  than  a  false  conclusion 

the  Historia  Dolcini  in  Mnratori.    Accord-  of  his  enemies. 
ing  to  Jlhe  Additamentto,  whidi  are  more 
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none  of  the  older  contemporary  sources  ascribe  to  him  this  ideaJ 
According  to  Dolcmo's  doctrine,  also,  the  last  period  might  be  called 
a  time  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  inasmuch  as  the  distinguishing  characterise 
tic  of  this  period  was  to  be  the  free  inspiration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
the  Apostolical  brethren  and  sisters,  of  a  life  no  longer  depending,  as 
before,  on  outward  means  and  ordinances,  but  purely  producmg  itself 
from  within  outwards. 

We  may  also  mention  as  a  thing  deserving  notice,  that  the  greal 
poet,  Dante,  a  contemporary,  compares  Dolcino  with  Mohammed.  He 
composed  his  work  after  Dolcino  s  death ;  but  he  transports  himself 
back  to  the  time  when  the  heresiarch  was  besieged  in  those  inacces^ 
ble  moimtains  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  where  starvation  appeared 
the  only  method  of  forcing  him  to  submission.  He  represents  Moham- 
med therefore  as  telling  Dante,  that  he  might  warn  brother  Dolcino 
to  look  out  and  provide  himself  well  with  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
for  otherwise  he  would  soo»be  compelled  to  yield,  and  come  down  to 
Mohammed  in  hell.^  The  question  is,  what  led  Dante  to  bring  these 
two  personages  together  ?  No  doubt,  because  he  looked  upon  him  as 
a  ftlse  prophet,  determined  to  assert  his  pretended  divine  mission  with 
the  sword,  and  had  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  a  communitv  of  wives, 
which  was  imputed  to  Dolcino  bv  his  opponents,  and  the  like.  But  a 
certain  truth  lies  at  bottom  of  this  comparison,  different  as  these  indi- 
viduals were  in  other  respects.  In  both,  we  find  a  true  element  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  though  perverted  by  the  intermingling  of  natural 
feelings  not  controlled,  and  an  imagination  not  held  in  curb  by  the 
divine  life.  Both  had  a  partial  view  of  truth  in  one  of  its  aspects,  as 
opposed  to  prevailing  errors.  In  the  case  of  Mohammed,  enthusiasm 
for  the  faitii  in  one  Almighty  God  stood  abruptly  opposed  to  poly- 
theism ;  in  the  case  of  Dolcino,  enthusiasm  for  a  religious  communit;7| 
estranged  from  the  world,  stood  abruptly  opposed  to  a  worldly  church. 
Both  meant,  at  first,  to  labor  simply  as  prophets,  simply  by  the  word ; 
but  afterwards  fell  into  the  mistake  of  appealing  to  the  sword  in  the 
defence  of  truth.  In  the  case  of  Mohammed,  success  hurried  him 
on  to  further  steps ;  in  that  of  Dolcmo,  it  was  necessity.  Yet  in 
Mohammed,  this  course  of  proceeding  was  certainly  grounded  in  his 
whole  religious  mode  of  thinkmg,  which  was  an  incarnation  of  Judaism. 
In  Dolcino,  it  was  adopted,  in  contradiction  to  the  principles  origmally 


*  Notices  of  heretics  of  a  later  time  in  the  of  Spain,  from  which  a  rich  harrest  mar 

French  language,  which  are  to  be  found  in  be  expected  in  due  time.    The  same  friena 

the  libraries  of  Avignon  and  Marseilles,  has  also  sent  me  a  huUrria  Doleini  tras* 

attribute  to  Dolcino  that  whole  doctrine  scribed  by  him,  which,  however,  is  not  dif* 

about   the  three  ages,  or  periods.     But  ferent  from  the  one  already  published  by 

these  surely  are  no  cr^ible  sources  of  in-  Muratori. 

formation,  since  we  find  Dolcino  confound-  '  The  words  in  the  28th  canto  of  ths 

ed  in  them  with  the  Fratricelli  of  the  four-  Inferno,  ▼.  55. 

teenth  century.    I  am  indebted  for  this  ac-  Or  di  a  Fra  Dolcin  donqne.  che  ■*  anoL 

count  to  the  kind  communications  of  M.  Tu  ch«  Ibne  vedni  U  aeto  in  bnre, 

G.  Heine  of  thU  city,  one  of  my  dear  young  g  jfJCJII^'iSSJSSr' 

theologians,  who  has  for  some  years  con-  {^o^ ,^|^ UTitunfe al Noanae, 

secrat^  his  means  and  talents  to  literary  ch>  alferim«&ti  aoqoistar  dob  aurla  Hart 
investigations,  particularly  in  the  libraries 
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laid  down  by  him.  Yet,  as  he  was  bent  on  realizing  at  once^  in  the 
form  of  an  ontward  community,  overlooking,  with  enthusiastic  love, 
Hie  great  gulf  betwixt  his  purpose  and  its  accomplishment,  an  idea 
which  Christianity  would  realize  by  moral  spirit  and  temper  in  the 
rery  process  of  that  historical  development  which  proceeds  in  conform- 
ity with  nature,  so  by  this  extemalization  and  secularization  of  a  thing 
that  was  only  to  be  seized  ideally  and  spiritually,  he  was  hurried 
along  farther  and  fiurther  in  the  same  course  of  secular  action. 

Ideas  which  have  once  acquired  in  a  period  a  certun  domination, 
are  wont  to  lay  hold  of  manifestations  proceeding  from  some  entirely 
different  quarter,  merely  fiimishing  them  a  point  of  attachment ;  and 
to  stamp  their  signature  upon  fanatical  tendencies,  which  happen  to 
meet  and  mingle  with  them,  assuming  in  the  same  some  strange,  fan- 
tastic shape.  Thus  we  may  instance,  as  illustrating  the  power  which 
(he  idea  of  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  exerted  on  the  minds  of  men 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  sect  otherwise*  unimportant,  which  sprung 
up  in  the  last  times  of  this  century  in  Milan. 

In  the  year  1281,  a  rich  widow  of  noble  rank,  died  m  Milan,  Wil- 
helma,  or  Wilhelmina,  said  to  have  been  a  Bohemian  princess.  Hav- 
ing spent  in  that  city  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  her  life,  she 
secured  the  love  and  respect  of  many  by  her  piety,  and  especially  by 
her  active  charities.  A  circle  of  men  and  women,  who  had  placed 
themselves  imder  her  guidance,  and  were  advised  and  helped  by  her 
in  their  necessities,  had  become  strcmgly  attached  to  her.  She  was 
reverenced  as  a  saint,  insomuch  that  the  sick  applied  to  her  for  heal- 
ing. Already  in  her  lifetime  she  began  to  be  made  an  object  of 
extravagant,  fanatical  veneration ;  though  such  demonstrations  were 
never  sanctioned  by  herself,  but  repelled  with  abhorrence :  but  this 
veneration  was  not  to  be  suppressed  in  that  way ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
increased  so  much  the  more  after  her  death. 

A  citizen  of  MSlan,  Andrew  Saramita,  who  seems  to  have  united  in 
Umself  the  characters  of  impostor  and  fanatic,  undertook  to  work 
upon  this  feeling.  The  body  of  Wilhelmina,  which  had  been  already 
buried,  was  disinterred.  Having  first  been  bathed  in  water  and  wine, 
it  was  enwrapped  in  costly  purple  robes,  fringed  with  silver  and  gold. 
To  the  water  in  which  the  body  had  been  washed,  the  bewildered 
enthusiasts  ascribed  a  miraculous  virtue ;  over  the  recent  grave  of 
Wilhelmina  they  erected  a  magnificent  altar,  and  pilgrims  flocked  in 
great  numbers  to  the  spot.  It  was  not  enough  to  honor  Wilhelmina 
as  a  saint.  The  veneration  exceeded  all  bounds ;  the  spirit  of  dissat- 
irfaction  and  opposition  with  the  dominant  church  was  doubtiess  con- 
nected with  it.  In  Wilhelmina,  it  was  pretended,  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
become  incarnate.  After  the  worship  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine 
Word  in  Christ,  was  to  follow  the  worship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  incar- 
nate m  Wilhelmina.  A  new  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  begin. 
The  ancient  luerarchy,  at  whose  head  stood  the  vicar  of  Christ,  was 
to  cease ;  a  new  femaJe  hierarchy,  corresponding  to  the  incarnation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  woman,  at  whose  head  stood  a  vicar  of  Wilhel- 
nma,  as  the  incarnate  Holy  Spirit,  was  to  take  its  place.    For  the. 
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present,  this  place  was  filled  by  the  nun  Majfreda  of  Tirovano.  la 
the  year  1300  this  sect  was  pat  down  by  force,  and  those  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  it  perished  at  the  stake.^ 

Since  then,  as  appears  evident  from  the  facts  above  presented,  the 
church  had  now  to  engage  in  a  violent  contest  with  tendencies  of  spirit^ 
struggling  in  opposition  to  her,  continually  multiplying  and  continually 
spreading, —  a  contest  such  as  had  never  occurred  before, —  she  murt 
be  driven  (in  case  she  would  concede  nothing  to  religious  needs 
manifesting  themselves  with  such  power,  but  was  detenmned  to  main- 
tain her  position  against  all  opposition)  to  employ  every  means  at  her 
command  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  an  insurrection  which  could 
not  be  put  down  by  spiritual  might  alone.  Those  principles  of  ecclen- 
astical  law,  on  the  ground  of  which  all  violent  measures  against  here- 
sies  could  be  justified,  had,  indeed,  long  since  been  shaped  out  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  Augustin ;  and  the  systematic  theologians  of  the 
thirteenth  century  needed,  in  the  present  case,  only  to  build  further  on 
the  same  foundation.  But  the  bishops  were  too  busily  occupied  with 
other  concerns  to  ferret  out,  in  all  quarters,  the  sects  which,  with  so 
much  zeal  and  so  much  prudence,  sought  to  spread  themselves  in  the 
communities ;  and  in  many  districts,  where  4he  anti-churchly  spirit  had 
already  become  too  powerful,  they  were  no  longer  regarded  in  the  conh 
munities  with  the  requisite  respect.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
South  France,  in  Languedoc,  in  the  territory  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse ;. 
districts  where  also  at  a  later  period  Protestantism  gained  a  wide 
spread,  and  sought  to  maintain  itself  in  a  sanguinary  struggle,— ^ 
where  the  opponents  of  the  dominant  church  found  protection  from 
mighty  lords,  and  the  localities  of  a  mountainous  region  afforded  them 
safe  retreats.  The  clergy,  and  the  church  service  had  here,  ever 
since  the  last  times  of  the  twelfth  century,  been  treated  with  contempt 
and  ridicule.  A  characteristic  proof  of  this  was  the  colloquial  phrase 
used  in  these  districts  to  express  a  supreme  feeling  of  disgust :  '*  I 
would  rather  be  a  chaplain  than  that."  By  mere  chance,  the  seoti 
scattered  in  South  France'  received  the  common  name  of  Albigensee 
from  one  of  the  districts,  where  the  agents  of  the  church  who  came  to 
combat  them,  found  them  mostly  to  abound,^ —  the  district  around  the 

'  See  the  extracts  from  the  trial  preserved  appended  adverb  trtu  gives  a  superlative 

in  the  Ambrosian  library  in  the  literary  signification  to  the  adjective  tous)^  avia  in 

tonr  to  Italy,  of  the  Bohemian  historio-  sa   bailia  |  Carcasses,  Laura^es,   tot   la 

grapher,  Pranz  Palacky.     Prague,  ISSS,  major  partia  |  De  Bezers  tro  a  Bordel  si  col 

p.  72,  and  on.  cami  tenia  (as  far  as  the  way  goes),  A  mon 

'  The  man  who   daring  the    cmsades  de  lor  crezcns  e  de  lor  companhia  (many 

against  the  Albigenses  wrote  in  verse  in  the  of  their  faith  and  of  their  party).    In  the 

iVoven^al  language  the  history  of  this  war,  above-mentioned  poem,  v.  SO,  et  seq. 
pablbhed  by  f  auriel,  in  the  Collection  des        '  In  the  Histoire  g^n^rale  de  Languedoc, 

documens  in^its  sur  Thistoire  de  Prance,  published  by  the  Manrins,  an  importanl 

Paris,  1837,  says,  that  the  sects  were  thick-  work  in  reference  to  the  history  of  theto 

ly  spread  throughout  the  whole  province  struggles  (tiii,  ▲.  d.  1737),  it  is  asserted,  ia 

of  Alby,  Carcassone«  Laiirac,  in  a  great  part  connection  with  that  inquiry  concerning  the 

of  the  province  of  Beziers  as  far  as  Bonr-  origin  of  the  name  Albigeois,  which  fint 

deanx : la  eretgia  |  Era  tant  fort  threw  more  light  on  this  subject  (note  xiii,  t 

monteia  cni  domini  Dieus  maldia  |  Que  553),  that  the  heretics  were  by  no  meant 

tnatoti    Albegea    (absolutely   all, —  the  particularly  spread  over  this  district,  nd 
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town  of  Alba,  or  Alby ;  and  by  this  common  name  ibej  were  known 
from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.^  Under  this  gen- 
eral denomination  parties  of  different  tenets  were  comprehended 
together,  but  the  Catharists  seem  to  have  constituted  a  predominant 
element  among  the  people  Aos  designated.  Innocent  the  Third,  a 
pope  accustomed  to  act  in  all  cases  with  vigor,  well  understood  that 
extraordinary  measures  were  needed  to  suppress  the  heretical  tenden- 
des  so  rapidly  advancing,  which  threatened  wholly  to  sever  the  con- 
nection betwixt  these  cUstricts  and  the  church  of  Rome.  As  the 
bishops,  who  were  here  even  looked  upon  with  contempt,  had  shown 
themselves  too  weak  or  too  inactive,  he  chose  for  his  instruments  the 
monks, — an  order  in  which  the  most  faithful,  zealous,  and  active  organs 
of  the  hierarchy  were  ever  to  be  found,  and  in  whose  hands  was 
already  placed  an  exorbitant  power  independent  of  the  bishops, —  the 
,  germ  of  the  future  inquisitions.  At  the  very  commencement  of 
his  papal  reign,  in  1198,  he  sent  to  South  France  two  Cistercians, 
Bainer  and  Guide,  whom  he  recommended  to  the  bishops  and  magis- 
trates of  those  districts,  calling  upon  them  to  sustain  them  in  their 
labors  in  all  possible  ways.  These  monks,  on  whom  the  pope  conferred 
unlimited  powers  to  proc^d  against  the  heretics,  were  to  endeavor  to 
convince  them,  by  argument,  of  their  errors,  and  if  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  this  way,  to  pronounce  the  ban  upon  them.  The  nobles  and 
magistrates  should  then  expel  the  obstinate  from  the  country,  having 
first  confiscated  their  goods ;  and  if  they  ventured  to  come  back  again, 
they  were  to  be  visited  with  still  severer  punishments.  The  same  pun- 
ishments were  suspended  over  all  who  dared  to  harbor  the  heretics  as 
over  the  heretics  themselves.  These  papal  delegates  were  authoriied 
to  employ  ban  and  interdict  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  appointed  measures.  But  to  those  who,  in  the  case  of  so  great  a 
danger  threatening  the  church,  contended  against  the  heretics  with 
fidelity  and  devotion,  emplo^ng  the  power  of  the  sword  bestowed  on 
them  by  Grod  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith,  the  pope  pfomised  the 
same  indulgence  which  was  granted  to  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter,  or  to  St  Jago  di  Gompostella.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
strange  medley,  not  uncommon,  indeed,  nor  new  to  this  age,  of  ju- 
ridical, ethical,  and  religious  ideas  in  the  way  in  which  the  pope  pro- 
ceeds to  justify  the  severity  of  these  measures  for  suppressing  the 
heretics,  when  he  says  that  tiiese  sects  sought  to  rob  men,  not  of  their 
earthly  goods,  but  of  the  spiritual  life ;  for  he  who  deprives  a  man 
of  &ith,  robs  him  of  his  life,  since  the  just  man  lives  by  his  faith.* 


that  it  was  not  thii  which  had  occasioned  eoram  genenUiter  Albi^nses  Tocantor,  eo 

the  more  general  use  of  that  name ;  bat  quod  altae  nationes  haereticos  ProTincsalet 

the  above-cited  words  of  the  Provencal  Albigenses  coasneireriDt  appeUare. 
poet  prove  the  contrary.  '  Nee  volumos  ipsoe  aegre  ferre  aliqn*- 

'  The  words  in  the  dedication,  addressed  tenns,  si  eos  ad  id  exeqnendnm  tarn  dls- 

to  the  pope,  in  the  so-often  cited  Chronicle  tricte  compelli  pnecipimos,cnm  ad  nil  am- 

of  the  monk  Peter  of  Vanx-Semai :  Un-  plius  intendamos,  nti  iSTaritatii  jodido^ 

de  sciant,  <|ai  lectnri  sunt,  quia  in  plnribns  qaam  ad  exstirpandos  haereticos,  qui  noa 

hnjus  opens  locis  Tolosani  et  aliamm  dvi-  nobis  snbstantiam  temporalem,  iied  spiritii- 

tatum  et  castrorum  haeretici  et  defensores  alcm  Titam  tonipere  moUimtiiri  nani  %■! 
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But  we  have  seen  on  a  former  page^  how  bishop  Diego  of  Osma,  in 
Spain,  and  Dominick,  joined  themselves  to  these  men,  and  endeavored 
to  introduce  a  more  spiritual  mode  of  dealing  with  the  heretics* 
Several  colloquies  were  held  on  the  disputed  pomts  with  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  heretical  communities.  But  it  was  impossible  that 
tiiese  transactions,  where  the  two  parlies  proceeded  on  such  opposite 
principles,  should  lead  to  any  favorable  result ;  and  then,  the  heretics 
were  found  fault  with  because  thej  would  not  so  easily  allow  them- 
selves to  be  converted.  In  a  religious  conference  of  this  sort,  which 
was  held  in  1207,  at  Montreal,  near  Carcassone,  betwixt  the  above- 
mentioned  Spanish  bishop,  Domimck,  and  a  pastor  of  the  so-called  Al- 
bigenses,  Arnold  Hot,'  the  latter  defended  Ihe  three  following  theses : 
That  the  church  of  Rome  is  not  the  bride  of  Christ,  not  the  holy  church, 
but  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints  and 
martyrs ;  that  her  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  of  Satan,  her  constitution  not 
a  holy  one,  founded  by  Christ ;  that  the  mass,  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
at  present  celebrated,  did  not  originate  from  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
But  as  nothing  could  be  effected  by  sermons'  and  disputation,  and  it 
was  believed  Uiat  nothing  could  be  found  in  the  heretics  but  incorrig- 
ible obstinacy  in  their  rebellion  against  the  church,  it.  was  deemed 
necessary  to  resort  to  more  compulsory  measures.  .  The  assassination 
of  one  of  the  papal  delegates,  added  afterwards  to  the  first,  the  monk 
Peter  of  Castelnau  (^Pierre  de  Chateau  neiifj  Petrus  a  Castro  novo^^ 
in  1208,^ — which  the  pope  attributed  to  count  Raimund  of  Toulouse^ 
whom  he  had  excommunicated,  though  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  groundlessness  of  this  accusation;  —  this  melancholy 
event  furnished  the  signal  for  a  thirty  years'  bloody  war,  in  which  the 
worst  outrages  of  fanaticism  and  cupidity  were  practised  against  the 
inhabitants  of  these  districts,^  —  the  famous  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses.  The  principle  that  every  heretic,  or  protector  of  heretics^ 
should  lose  his  land,  and  that  this  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  others, 

fidem  mdimit,  Titam  faraturf  jastas  enim  ep.  26)  that,  when  djing,  he  prayed  God  to 
ex  fide  vivit  See  the  letter  of  Innocent  forgive  hii  murderers.  Also  the  above- 
to  the  archbishop  of  Aix  (Aqaae),and  the  mentioned  Provencal  poet,  statinethat  one 
bishops  of  his  diocese,  lib.  i,  ep.  93.  of  the  equerries  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse 

*  See  above,  p.  269.  had  murdered  Peter  of  Castelnau,  says  that 

*  The  protocol  of  this  religious  confer-  the  latter,  in  the  presence  of  all,  prayed  Qod 
ence   was  composed  in    the    Catalonian  to  forgive  that  person  his  sin. 

tongue.    An  extract  from  it  was  first  pub-  ^      .  ^ 

lished  by  Nicole  Vignier  in  hi.  HUtoi™  de  l^STSS^^tS^TTl^JSiS!' 

I'EgUse,  and  from  this  book,  which  has  not  «^      ^/^         r— -              — ^#— 

fimen  andcr  my  eye,  archbishop  Usher  has  ^^  ^'  ^' 

transcribed  it  in  his  work :  De  Christiana-  *  The  above  Provencal  poet  reports  thai 

rum  ecclesiarum  in  occidentis  praesertim  the  besiegers  of  the  town  of  Chassenenil, 

partibns  ab  apostoUds  temporibus  ad  nos-  when  thc^  saw  themselves  compelled  to 

tram  osqiie  aetatem  continua  successione  nuse  the  siege,  first  condemned  many  here- 

et  statu,  f.  157,  Londini,  1687.  tics  to  the  stake,  and  cast  many  beauHful 

*  The  above-mentioned  Provencal  poet,  heretic  females  into  the  flames,  who,thous^ 
who  has  given  the  history  of  the  war  with  urgently  importuned,  would  not  consent  to 
the  Albigenses,  says,  sermons  were,  to  the  be  converted. 

heretics,  not  worth  a  rotten  apple.  No  pro-  s  oeU  o«t  Jntgsro  mot  mMn  ardsr 

lan  k>  prezio  (the  preaching)  una  poma  B  mots  bete  «ratia  las  en  to  fbe  i^ttr, 

porria.     See  1.  c.  r.  52.  Cm oonvwtirnoo  vokm Imi nols podoii  pitof . 

^  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  says  (lib.  xi.    See  y.  322. 
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fiirnished  an  encouragement  and  pretext  for  every  species  of  cupidi^. 
The  pope  himself  was  compelled  to  see  worldly  interests  and  motives 
giving  direction  to  the  movement  he  had  excited,  and  could  no  longer 
control.*  A  remark  worthy  of  notice  was  uttered  by. a  certain  count 
Roger  de  Foix.  During  the  negotiations  for  peace,  in  the  year  1228, 
he  declared  the  pope  had  no  business  to  meddle  in  the  concerns  of  hii 
religion ;  for  that  was  a  matter  in  which  each  man  must  enjoy  his 
liberty :  "  This  liberty,"  he  said,  *'  his  father  had  always  recommende^l 
to  him ;  assuring  him  that,  with  it,  and  a  mind  resolved  to  maintain  it^ 
he  might  look  on  calmly  though  the  very  vault  of  heaven  gave  way 
and  broke  over  his  head ;  for  he  had  nothing  to  fear."*  After  the 
land  had  been  laid  waste  for  thirty  years,  the  blood  of  thousands  had 
been  spilt,  and  a  general  submission  had  thus,  in  the  year  1229,  been 
finally  brought  about  by  force,  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  was  still 
by  no  means  secured  for  the  future.  The  sects  destroyed  by  fire  and 
sword  sprung  up  afresh  out  of  the  same  needs  of  the  spirit  from  which 
they  had  sprung  up  at  the  beginning.  It  required  the  unceamng  vigjl- 
lance  of  spiritual  despotism  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  those  anti- 
churchly  tendencies. 

At  a  council  of  Toulouse,  held  in  1229,  it  was  ordered,  after  the 
precedent  of  measures  appointed  already  at  the  Lateran  council,  c.  iii, 
in  1215,  that  a  permanent  Inquisition  should  be  established  against  the 
heretics.  1.  The  bishops  were  to  appoint  in  all  the  communities,  in 
city  and  country,  a  priest,  and  with  him  two  or  three,  or  if  necessary 
several  laymen,  of  good  standing  and  character,  and  bind  tiiem  by  oath, 
carefully  and  fiuthfully  to  ferret  out  the  heretics,  to  search  suspected 
houses,  subterranean  chambers,  and  other  hiding-places,  all  which 
should  be  destroyed  ;  to  lodge  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  arch- 
bishop, bishop,  or  the  lord  or  magistrate  of  the  province,  an  informatioii 
against  detected  heretics,  their  patrons  and  concealers,  after  first 
taking  every  precautionary  measure  to  prevent  their  escape,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment,  c.  xii.  In  every 
commune  all  males,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  and  upward,  and  females 
from  the  age  of  twelve,  should  abjure  all  doctrines  in  hostility  to  die 
church  of  Kome,  also  swear  that  they  would  preserve  the  Catholic  faith 
which  the  church  of  Rome  holds  and  preaches,  and  persecute  and 
conscientiously  make  known  all  heretics,  according  to  their  ability. 
That  this  oath  might  be  taken  by  every  individual,  the  names  of  all 
the  men  and  women  in  each  parish  should  be  recorded.  And  if  any 
person  should  be  absent  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  this  oath,  and  did 
not  take  it  within  fourteen  days  after  his  return,  he  should  be  put  down 
as  suspected  of  heresy.  This  oath  should  be  renewed  <Hice  in  every 
two  years.  Manifold  disadvantages  should,  in  civil  life,  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  a  man  was  even  suspected  of  heresy.  But  every 
man  was  so  suspected,  whom  public  rumor  accused  of  that  crime. 

*  See  a  letter  of  Innocent  the  Third  to  *  See  Paal  Perrin,  Histoire  des  Albigeoii, 

his  legates,  in  which  he  declares  against  the  Geneve,  1568,  p.  141,  from  a  manoBCiipl 

unjust  proceedings  of  the  count  of  Tou-  account  of  the  life  of  this  count 
lonie.    lib.  XV,  ep.  102. 

t 
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Though,  according  to  the  church  constitation  up  to  this  time|lt 
belonged  to  the  bishops  to  administer  and  direct  all  such  measureti 
jet,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  the  practice  was  adopted,  by 
pope  Gregory  the  Ninth,  in  1282-38,  after  the  example  set  by  Innch 
cent  the  Third,  of  selecting  for  this  purpose  monks,  who  might  proceed 
independently  of  the  bishops,  and  particularly  from  that  order  whidi 
had  derived  its  origin  from  the  contests  with  the  heretics,  the  order  of 
the  Dominicans.  Thus  were  formed  those  tribunals  which  obtsuned 
special  jurisdiction  over  cases  of  transgression  coming  within  tbe 
spiritual  province,  the  inquisitorea  haereticae  pravitatis.  The  church 
hypocritically  deprecated  the  appearance  of  naving  anything  to  do 
with  die  shedding  of  blood,  but  used  the  secular  power  as  its  exeeih 
tioner,  the  blind  tool  of  its  cruel  fanaticism.  The  convicts,  excommu- 
nicated by  the  spiritual  trilbunal,  were  handed  over  to  the  secular 
power,  which  put  them  to  the  stake.  The  arbitrary  violence  of  theie 
tribunals,  instituted  first  ia  Toulouse  and  Garcassone,  and  in  Spain, 
might  light  also  upon  such  as  in  any  way  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
the  zealots  for  orthodoxy,  or  of  the  hierarchy,  or  against  whom  thw 
enemies  might  seek,  in  the  charge  of  heresy,  a  means  of  revenge. 

When  such  a  power  against  heresy  first  began  to  be  formed,  it  was 
the  priest  Conrad  of  Marburg  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
it  in  Germany ;  a  man  in  whose  hands  such  power  must  have  been 
especially  dangerous,  on  account  of  his  inexorable  severity  and  his 
credulity,  at  a  time  when,  after  the  year  1230,  the  sects  were  unintei^ 
ruptedly  spreading  in  the  countries  about  the  Rhme.i  Conrad's 
example  showed  how  ruinous  those  measures  appointed  by  Innoc^it 
the  Third  and  Gregory  the  Ninth  against  the  heretics  and  those  sus- 
pected of  heresy  might  prove,  not  to  the  heretics  alone,  but  to  persons 
who  in  this  respect  were  altogether  innocent.  No  man  was  safe  before 
the  terrific  power  of  Conrad ;  be  exercised  it,  unscrupulously,  against 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  humblest  individuals.  A  man  once  accused 
of  heresy,  could  save  his  life  only  by  declaring  himself  guilty,  and 
confirming  all  that  had  ever  been  said  by  the  most  extravagant  rumom 
concerning  the  assemblies  of  the  heretics,  and  subjecting  himself  to  pen- 
ance. But  he  who  would  not  confess,  was  held  to  be  guilty,  and  burnt. 
These  accusations  were  employed  as  means  of,  revenge.*  The  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  and  the  Dominican  Bernhard  held  it  necessary,  after- 
wards, to  draw  up  a  report  to  the  old  credulous  pope,  Gregory  the  Ninth, 
concerning  the  arbitrary  use  which  Conrad  the  priest  made  of  the  power 
entrusted  to  him,  and  the  disorders  ^hus  created  in  Germany .3  Wb 
credulous  fanaticism  also  brought  w^  and  devastation  over  another 
district  of  Germany.  That  branch  of  Frieslanders  which  dwelt  in  the 
territory  of  Oldenburg,  the  Stedmgers,  had  been  mvolved,  by  their 
inflexible  love  of  liberty,  in  violent  contests  with  the  nobles  and  with 
the  clergy,  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  in  particular.     The  rebellion 

*  See  abore,  p.  609.  '  See  Extracts  therefrom  in  the  Chran* 

'  See  the  description  in  the  Grestis  Tre-    icon  of  Alberic,  ▲.  d.  ISSd,  in  the  Aoo 
Tiroram  i,  c  civ,  and  c.  cv,  1 317.  liones  hiitoricae  of  Leibnitz,  t  ii,  p.  548. 
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against  the  hierarcliy  arose  here,  not  from  a  religious  but  from  a 
political  element.  But  this  furnished  occasion  for  drawing  the  matter 
within  the  religious  province.  Conrad  of  Marburg  could  believe  the 
most  extravagant  things  of  the  Stedingers,  and  make  them  believed  by 
the  pope.  After  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  followed  that 
against  the  Stedingers :  the  pope  surrendered  the  poor  people  victims 
to  their  enemies  ;  but  when,  after  their  subjection,  the  church  became 
reconciled  with  them,  the  accusation  of  heresy  which  had  been  brought 
against  them  —  the  groundlessness  of  wUch  must  probably  have 
been  well  known  — was  no  longer  mentioned.  Conrad  of  Marburg  at 
length  fell  himself  a  victim  to  his  own  ferocity ;  the  vengeance  of  a 
mighty  lord,  whom  he  had  withput  cause  stigmatized  as  an  heretic, 
overtook  him,  and  he  was  murdered  in  1233.  Tbese  unfortunate  events 
had  however  a  beneficial  effect,  in  that  they  operated  as  a  warning 
and  terrifying  example  for  Germany,  which  kept  the  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  at  a  distwce  from  that  country. 
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